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Anerican Library Association 


“Our young people constitute 
the greatest resource our country 
has—and books are the nourish- 
ment essential to their intellec- 
tual growth into thoughtful and 
informed citizens. 

‘In the last few years we have 
seen enormous efforts made in 
community after community to 
expand library services, to in- 
crease the number and variety of 
books available, and to offer 
reading guidance to young and 
old alike. These efforts have been 
of great importance, but there 
are still too many people who 
have little access to libraries, and 
too many schools with poor or in- 
adequate selections of books for 
their students.” 


—John F. Kennedy 
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University of Michigan 


UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY 


HELFLIST 


Available n now fron U Jniversity Microfilms 





The Undergraduate 
Library of U. of M. Ina 
recent year 1,758,061 


people went through the 
turnstiles, 200,000 books 
were circulated for home 
use, 522,962 reshelved 


after library use. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
DIARY OF XER OK CORREO RATIOCN 


313 N. 
M susst 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-cla 


Catalogues 86,072 Volumes, 
233 Periodicals for 
NEW and EXPANDING LIBRARIES 


This modern compilation for undergraduate re- 
quirements has been characterized by many librarians 
as the finest collection in the country and is now 
ready for distribution. 

Over 400,000 titles were considered. The list of 
86,072 is a duplication of the University catalogue 
files, and comes (1) on the microfilm, (2) as file 
cards, or (3) in bound volumes. 


Out-of-Print Books Reproduced 


There is no O-P Book problem in using this shelflist. 
Hard-to-get titles are provided by the xerographic 
printing process of University Microfilms at low cost. 

The Undergraduate Shelflist is a basic guide which 
the librarian of a new or expanding collection can 
temper to his own needs. For complete descriptive 
literature write— 
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Demco Plastic*Book Supports Now 


Also Available for 


Demco Plastic Book Supports have 
been so enthusiastically accepted since 
their introduction ...a new oversize 
Plastic Book Support has now been 
added to the line. 

The new size, 6” x 9”, is of similar 
styling to the original standard size. 
Made of Polystyrene, they’re tough 
and rugged to take stress and strain. 
They will not knife your books, nor 
will they scratch table tops or shelves. 

Order a supply ... some of both 
sizes. You’ll find Demco Plastic Book 
Supports the colorful, attractive, mod- 
ern way to display books on desk, 


table or shelf. 
*High Impact “` 


Polystyrene 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 4231, Hamden 






| a Non- 


For Complete Details. Write For Descriptive Folder 


Oversize Books 


AVAILABLE IN FIVE COLORS 
Order by number. Colors may be assorted. 
OVERSIZE — No. 772 Spray Green, No. 773 Tan, 
No. 774 Red, No. 771 Gray, No. 770 Black 


PACKED TEN TO THE CARTON. 10-75¢€ each; 
20 - 706 each; 30 - 656 each; 50 - 60¢ each; Less 


than 10 - 80€ each 


STANDARD — No. 767 Spray Green, No. 768 Tan, 
No. 769 Red, No. 766 Gray, No. 764 Black 
MINIMUM ORDER—10. 10 to 99-35¢ each; 
100 to 500 - 30¢ each 

Write for prices on larger quantities. 





Composition Cork Base Available 


Both sizes of book ends may be ordered with Composi- 
tion Cork Base. Regular size 15¢ additional per sup- 
Mm, port, Large size 22¢ additional per support. 

Both sizes may also be ordered with Hol-fast 

Skid Plastic Base. Regular size 10¢ addition- 

=” al per support, Large size 15¢ additional per support. 
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Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 


14, New Haven, Conn. 
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SEE HOW EASY IT IS 
TO PICK UP PAPERS 
OF ALL KINDS! 


_ It’s clean, it’s neat, 
it doesn’t mark papers. 
And it won't interfere 
with other office work 
such as typing, phoning, 
posting. 


onty 5Q¢ cacu 


Average 4 months supply 


SEND FOR FREE 


full-size sample. Just at- 
tach coupon to letterhead 
and mail. | 
| 
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RUBBER FINGERS... 
MESSY SPONGES! 











just touch 
fingertips | 
SORTKNVY 


Excellent for hard-to-handle papers 
paper, onion skin, index cards. A 
tellers. Also widely used by insur: 
department stores and other busy of 
the country. 


EASY ON THE FINGERS 


Fully tested and proved in use, SOR 
irritate sensitive skin—natural glycer: 
skin, is non-drying because it conti 
One application is long lasting yet v 


Try the modern way to handle p: 
SORTKWIK show how you can s] 
counting, posting, filing, collating—ir 
of paper handling chore (even card 
you try it, youll never be without it 

Originally sold only by mail—n 
leading stationers everywhere. Ask J 
the original fingertip moistener. Do it ' 
by-to rubber fingers, messy sponge 
from now on. 





LEE PRODUCTS COMP/ 


AL-1, 2736 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, | 


Yes, | want to try SORTKWIK. Please se 
address on letterhead attached. 
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T VOLUME 57 


JANUARY COVER 


To help alert librarians, this 
cover and the lead article are 
devoted to the prospects of li- 
brary legislation in the coming 
Congress. President Kennedy’s 
quotation is taken from the 
1962 National Library Week 
report. Two additional articles 
and the Washington Report 
round out the legislative em- 
phasis of this issue. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tiog interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


. headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
Alphonse F. Trezza 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Benjamin Edward Powell 
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64 Birth of a New Regional Library, Dorothy R. Cutler 


71 An Approach toward a National Statistics Program, 
Frank L. Schick 
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1963 ALA Conference information will be found on 
pages 11 and 61. 
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TURKISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
FIRST CONFERENCE 


The Turkish Library Association (Turk Ku- 
tuphaneciler Dernegi) held its first national 
congress at the University of Ankara on October 
6-7, 1962. Dr. Osman Ersoy, TLA president, was 
the presiding officer. The TLA consists of 
branch library associations from various parts 
of Turkey. At present the association comprises 
the following branches: Ankara, Adana, Nigde, 
Urgup, and Kayseri, with new branches soon to 
be established in Balikesir and Burdur. 

A toast and tribute were given at the official 
luncheon to Anne Davis, USIS librarian, who 
has made a vital contribution to library service 
and library education in Turkey during her five- 
year stay. Fulbright Professor Ralph H. Hopp, 
on leave from the University of Minnesota Li- 
braries, brought greetings from the American Li- 
brary Association. An animated discussion en- 
sued as to the relative merits of donkeys vs. 
horses for delivering books to rural areas. Pro- 
ponents of each came to the congress prepared 
with clever models, all of which illustrated the 
zeal and fervor with which librarians of Turkey 
are bringing library service to their people 
despite severe economic and communication ob- 
stacles. 

Business centered around the urgency of get- 
ting legislation through Parliament for the fur- 
ther development of libraries and for the estab- 
lishment of a legal basis for the adoption of 
standards for libraries of various types and pro- 
fessional standards for librarians. If public serv- 
ice is to develop relaxed lending privileges and 
open shelf collections, laws pertaining to the 
strict personal accountability of librarians for 
all lost books will need to be changed. 

‘The congress reelected Dr. Osman Ersoy, 
chairman of Library Science Chair, University 
of Ankara, president for a second two-year term. 

Prof. Hopp states that, to an American ob- 
server, this first national Turkish library con- 
gress was a significant event. It demonstrated 
the vitality which permeates the library profes- 
sion in Turkey. With library education begin- 
ning to play an important role in upgrading 
standards for the profession, there seems little 
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doubt but that library service will make rapid 
strides in the years to come. 


* 


The Librarian of Congress and several LC staff 
members met on November 15-16, 1962, with 
seven members of the Librarian’s Liaison Com- 
mittee, which serves as a channel of communica- 
tion between the library profession and the Li- 
brary of Congress on problems of mutual inter- 
est. Shown above (from left) during the meet- 
ing are Stephen A. McCarthy, past chairman, 
Association of Research Libraries; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth E. Hamer, assistant librarian for public 
affairs, Library of Congress; William S. Dix, 
ARL chairman; Verner W. Clapp, president, 
Council: of Library Resources, Inc.; Ethel 
Klahre, president, Special Libraries Association; ` 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress; 
Frederick H. Wagman, first vice-president, pres- 
ident-elect, American Library Association; Mrs. 
Marlene Morrisey, executive assistant to the Li- 
brarian of Congress; James E. Bryan, ALA 
president; David H. Clift, ALA executive di- 
rector; and Rutherford D. Rogers, Deputy Li- 
brarian of Congress. Discussed were the Li- 
brarian’s report on the Bryant Memorandum, 
special LC projects, recent legislation affecting 
LC and librarians generally, LC’s plans for the 
near future, and LC’s space problem. 


Dean Francis Keppel of 
the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, 
newly appointed U.S. 
Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. A fuller announce- 
ment will be found in 
Memo to Members, page 
12. 
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oe l ALBERT DEUTSCH, Editor-in-Chief, was assisted in the 
l “planning and reviewing of the material, by this eminent 


-JOHN A. CLAUSEN, Ph.D. Soa 

Director, Institute of Human Development, and Professor of Sociology, 
; University of California, Berkeley : 

RALPH W. GERARD, Ph.D., M.D. a 

Director, Laboratory of Neurophysiology, and Professor of Neurophysiology, 

Mental Health Research Institute, University of Michigan 

SEYMOUR S. KETY, M.D. 

Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Science, National Institute of Mental Health 

HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Ph.D. 

E -Professor of Law and Political Science, Yale University 
MARGARET MEAD, Ph.D. 

-Associate Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History, Adjunct 
Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University ; 
cant MENNINGER, M.D. 
| af of Staff, The Menninger Foundation 
5 LY H. MUDD, Ph.D., M.S. W. 

Professor of Family Study in Psychiatry, and Director, Division of Family 


Study and Marriage Council of Philadelphia, School of Medicine, University of ` 
| Pennsylvania 


FRITZ REDL, Ph.D. 

Professor of Behavioral Sciences, Wayne State University 

JOHN R. REES, M.D. 

coto Formerly Director, World Federation for Mental Health, London 
DAVID SHAKOW, Ph.D. | 

‘Chief, Laboratory of Psychology, National Institute of Mental Health 

S. BERNARD WORTIS, M.D. 


_... Dean, Professor and Chairman, Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, New 
_ York University Schools of Medicine 
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cs 66 the words mental health i have become 
household words in less than a quarter 


of a céntury. They have come to stand 
for a great variety of human aspiration: 
for the effort to restore to full and 
healthy functioning those who are men- 
tally ill; for the effort to set up condi- 
tions in town, city and country through- 
out the world which will help prevent 
mental illness; for the active pursuit of 
human aspiration toward the brother- 
hood of man and a peaceful world; for 
both the cooperation of all the human 
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round functioning of human beings, and 
for that state of a human being where he 
can be said to be functioning with his 
full capabilities, mentally and physically. 

“This encyclopedia is designed to go 
into the home, to answer the questions of 
individual.men and women who wish to 
know more about any of these aspects of 
life covered by the term mental health, 
as it concerns themselves or others, mem- 
bers of their own families or communi- 
ties or the wider world. A glance at the 
table of contents will show how wide the 


sciences in an effort to improve the all- range of possible questions is... ... . 99 





PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT 


éé THE EncycLorepia oF MentaL HeaLrtH has been designed throughout to meet _ 


_ the emerging need for a single master source of integrated, up-to-date information 
on this vital subject, presented in terms the general reader can understand — and 


of sufficient range and authority to serve the professional seeking information in 
related fields. 

Each of 141 contributing authorities has had complete freedom to express his 
views within the scope of this work. The result is a completely reliable, completely 
up-to-date body of knowledge concerning all mental health problems, which include 
those of an intensive personal nature, for the information and understanding of 
mature and adult people. í 

We are deeply indebted to Albert Deutsch, to the Board of Consultants, and 
to the authors, whose recognition of the need for the Encyclopedia has resulted in 


the creation of this inspired work. 99 





A dual-service reference set created with library requirements in mind 


Publication of the Encyclopedia is every library’s opportunity to acquire a compre- 
hensive reference set offering full information on major subjects within the scope of 
mental health, and serving also as an instant “look-it-up” reference to more than a 
thousand terms comprising the vocabulary of psychiatry and allied fields. Each of 
172 major articles has been written exclusively for Tre ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MENTAL 
HeautuH by a professional specializing in his assigned subject. The glossary defini- 
tions, also especially prepared for this Encyclopedia, have been checked by authori- 
ties for completeness, accuracy, and clarity, A thorough index and cross-references 
in the text provide easy access to any topic. | 

In addition there are a newly compiled bibliographic section serving as a 
reader’s guide to the published literature of mental health, both in book and 
pamphlet form; and a directory of professional and citizen a gencies in the mental 
health field. 
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incladed among the topics are: 


Abortion Accidents Ego Emotional Crises 
Featu ri n 8 Adolescente Adoption Emotions Epilepsy 
172 ORIGINAL ARTICLES 1 As" Merging i 
Aging and the Aged and Health 
a Aggressions Alcoholism Family Psychotherapy 
aa by authorities Anxiety Aptitude Testing Fear Freud Frigidity 
: i Id 
Biological Factors Genlus Gifted Chi 
| on major topics within bee eret cult 
Brainwashing roup 
the scope of mental health, and se velopment Headaches Hore 
omosexua ormones 
an alphabetical glossary of OVer Character Structure Hypnosis Hysteria 


a ee Identity Impotence 
1 1 00 E NTRI ES Correctional Institutions Insight — Instinct 
Courtship and Engagement Intelligence = 
FULL INDEX and’CROSS-REFERENCES Creativity Crime eee eas De 
Culture and Personality Juvenila Delinquency 
Death Dependence Law and Psychiatry 
Depressions Divorce Learning and Reading 
Love 
Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis 
Marital Problems 
and Adjustment 
Marriage Counseling 
Memory Menopause 
Mental Hospitals 
Mental Retardation 
Middle Age 
Miltary Psychiatry 
Morals Motivation 
Narcotle Addiction 
Nervous Breakdown 
Neurology Neuroses 
Normality and Neuroses 
Nutrition 
Obesity 
Optimum Mental Health 


Pain Paranola 
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i eee i r . CS te E Parenthood and 
Actual sizeof oe? i t varna: eM, Se uM Child Rearing 
volumes: 6 5/8 x 9 1/2” T T aa oie Pastoral Counseling 


Perception Personality 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA Of | trysicany Handicapped 


Prevention of Mental 


MENTAL HEALTH |i rras 


Psychological Testing 
Psychology Psychoses 
Psychopharmacology 

pran Psychosomatic Illness 


i Rehabilitation 
Exclusive features. Facts to remember Rellglon and Psychlatry 


l i ; Schizophrenia 
SIX VOLUMES. 2,496 PAGES ALL articles written exclusively for schools and Mental Health 


172 MAJOR SUBJECT ARTICLES this encyclopedia by an authority Senile psychoses : 
OVER 1100 GLOSSARY ENTRIES ADE: SPECIA COVER, Sex Education 

a * h it < 
141 CONTRIBUTING AUTHORITIES ALL entries reviewed by authorities Sexual Deviation 


for accuracy and clarity Sleep  Socla] Change 
FULLY INDEXED, with Cross-References ALL jn large type Social Status Social Work 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of Books and Pamphlets ALL cloth bound to library standards Speech Disorders Stress 
DIRECTORY of Agencies in Mental Health of excellence and durability SU. Aeneas 


The Unconsclous 


List $49.50 Net price to libraries and institutions *¢3 Q 2 oe 


i i Work and Mental Health 
~N. Publication, MARCH 15. Your order now insures delivery of a complete World Menta! Health 


Encyclopedia when ready. No incomplete sets shipped. Order direct from: Young Adujthood 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA of MENTAL HEALTH 


A Division of FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N Y l 
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TIREE from G.K.Hall& Co. {f 


LIBRARY CATALOGS 
` OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


We sveeunileeed to announce that we have been aitona to publish .the 
card catalogs of the University of California’s main libraries .at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Production has already begun, and the entire project is l p4 
scheduled for completion by March, 1964. In book form, the two catalogs ` 
will total about 284 volumes containing well over 5, 000,000 cards. They 

= will constitute the largest published university catalogs in the world. 


Los Angeles: The Author-Title-Subject Catalog lists the book holdings of 

all the units of the general University Library on the campus in Westwood 

and of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles. This 
Catalog contains an estimated 2,750,000 cards and will be bound in approxi- 

mately 164 volumes. Printing is expected to begin on March 1, 1963. In 
addition to the number of copies needed to fill orders on hand by that date, 

only five will be printed. Orders must be received before March 1 to assure 

availability. Price: $56.75 per volume. Arrangements may be made to 

spread payment over a' period of years. . 


. Berkeley: The Author-Title Catalog represents the volumes in the Main 
-< Library with its 19 subject branches, the Bancroft Library, the Law Library Pi 

and 20 research and departmental collections. The Catalog contains an . ` 
estimated 2,500,000 cards and will be bound in approximately 120 volumes. ® 
Printing is expected to begin on September 1, 1963. In addition to the num- - 
ber of copies needed to fill orders on hand by that date, only five ‘will be 
printed. Orders must be received before September 1 to assure availability. 
Price: $70.00 per volume: Arrangements may be made to spread payment 
over a period of years. 


A spoanectia for each of these works is available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 





97 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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A NATIONAL PLAN FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION 


In April, librarians and library educators 
meeting in Cleveland for the Institute on the 
Future of Library Education expressed grave 
concern about professional library education. 
They criticized existing librarianship pro- 
grams as lacking both the human and material 
resources to produce a sufficient number of 
librarians of the caliber needed to staff the 
nation’s libraries in the decade of the 60’s. 
Among their recommendations, institute par- 
ticipants urged that the American Library 
Association develop a sound, flexible, imagi- 
native national plan for education for librar- 
ianship. 

Both the Executive Board of the Association 
and the board of directors of the Library 
Education Division are well aware that library 
education needs immediate attention and have 
voted to support a national plan for library 
education. They know that roughly half of the 
accredited library schools have salary budgets 
of less than $50,000, and that the bulk of the 
undergraduate programs are composed of a 
few disparate courses taught by already over- 
committed library staff members and are ad- 

ministered as adjuncts of the library rather 

than supported as separate academic units. 
They realize, too, that to maintain the status 
quo, every region needs more librarians than 
the number being graduated locally, not to 
mention personnel shortages which in some 
states number in the hundreds. 

Richard H. Logsdon, director of Columbia 
University Libraries, is chairman of the ad- 
visory committee whose first responsibility is 
a preliminary study in preparation for the 
development of a comprehensive National 
Plan for Library Education. At Midwinter an 
advisory commission will 1) reexamine the 
basic assumptions underlying librarianship 

\ programs; 2) identify the elements to be in- 


cluded in the national plan; and 3) consider 
the character of a proposal for the develop- 
ment of a National Plan for Library Educa- 
tion. . : 

In both the formulation and implementation 
of a national plan every effort will be made 
to coordinate the work of all agencies active 
in promoting library education. Once a dy- 
namic role for library education has emerged, 
the work with agencies and associations from 
other professions will go forward more read- 
ily. In the field of education, for example, it is 
only by joint efforts with schools of educa- 
tion, state commissions of education, state 
superintendents of public instruction, and with 
the various educational associations that prep- 
aration for school librarianship and certifica- 
tion requirements can be maintained at maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Similar relationships affect 
more or less directly preparation for the 
various other types of librarianship. 

From a lifetime of association with a great 
number of librarians in various kinds of li- 
braries, I have long been convinced that there 
are more dedicated librarians and library edu- 
cators than the profession can rightly expect. 
You, too, probably know a number of librar- 
ians who have built outstanding book collec- 
tions with meager budgets by dint of years of 
avid reading of catalogs and frequent visits to 
bookstores. Or you may have among your 
friends statesmen who have significantly in- 
fluenced library development at local, state, 
regional, and national levels through endless 
committee meetings, public addresses, con- 
sultant visits, and publications. Or you may 
count among your friends library school fac- 
ulty members who have the great gift of trans- 
mitting not only knowledge of the principles 
and processes of librarianship, but also of con- 
veying the total meaning, scope, and oppor- 
tunities that the library profession has to offer. 
It is by assembling such talent that the Ameri- 
can Library Association proposes to encourage 
the development of a National Plan for Li- 
brary Education which reflects the philosophy, 
the knowledge, and the beliefs of some of the 
ablest representatives of the library profes- 
sion.—-SARAH R. REED, executive secretary, 
Library Education Division. eeo 
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Soviet Libraries 


and 
Librariansh ip 


By MELVILLE J. RUGGLES 

Vice-President 

Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
and 

RAYNARD C. SWANK 


Dean, School of Librarianship 
University of California 
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Report of the Visit 

of the Delegation 

of U.S. Librarians 

to the Soviet Union 
May-June, 1961 

under the U.S.-Soviet 
Cultural Exchange Agreement 


A 


American Library Association 


SEVEN DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARIANS, 
representing the American Library Associa- 
tion, traveled 5500 miles within the Soviet. 
Union to study and observe more than 40 li- 
braries and institutions. This report will stand 
aS an important contribution to an under- 
standing of librarianship and library service 
in Russia. 


Within those areas open to travel by 
foreigners, the delegation was able to visit 
every library it chose and to move freely. The 
hosts showed justified pride in their library 
achievements and a forthright candor in ad- 
mitting their shortcomings. à 


Among the facets of Soviet library service 
observed and covered in the report are: organ- 
ization and planning of library service; bib- 
liography, indexing, and abstracting; library 
collections; readers’ services; technical serv- 
ices; buildings and equipment; and advanced 
mechanization and automation. 


Eleven photographs, a list of the institu- 

tions and officials visited, a list of m 
maintained by the All-Union Book Chamber, _ 
annual statistics of activities from the Lenin 
Library, a bibliography of recent English lan- 
guage material on USSR libraries and librar- 
ianship, and sample forms used in Russian | 
libraries supplement the text. 


158 pages : Paper : $4.00 : Ready 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois * 
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Plan Now to Attend the 
“Conference within a Conference” 


July 16, 17, 18, 1963 


Chicago, Illinois 


An Inquiry into the Needs of Students, Libraries, 
and the Educational Process 


For the first time the American Library As- 
sociation is offering all librarians attending 


‘the Annual Conference the opportunity to 


participate together in a special program de- 
signed within a framework of five sessions. 
This is a time of exceptional opportunity. 
Libraries were never more important than they 
are today. The “need to know” in a burgeon- 
ing population and a diminishing world is 
pressing library materials, facilities, and staffs 
to the limit. Immediate steps and thoughtful 
long-range plans are needed to create libraries 
more adequately able to meet the educational 


July 16 
July 16 
July 17 
July 17 
July 18 


Session | 
Session 2 
2 Session 3 
Session 4 
Session 5 


Background reading you may have missed: 


needs of students of all ages. These steps and 
plans can best be made by our thinking and 
working together. 

The “‘Conference within a Conference” is 
your opportunity to pool ideas with other li- 
brarians from all types of libraries and educa- 
tors from other fields and to focus complete 
attention on a welcome but difficult problem 
facing our profession—one which grows in 
urgency daily and one which many are attack- 
ing piecemeal throughout the country. SAVE 
THE DATES NOW—July 16, 17, and 18, 
1963. 


10:00 a.M.—I12 NOON 


2:30 P.M.-—5:30 P.M. 
9:00 a.M.—12 NOON 
2:30 p.M—5:30 P.M. 


10:00 a.m.—12 NOON 


Bryan, James E. “Students, Libraries, and the Educational Process,” ALA Bulletin, September 


1962. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, November 1962. 
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The recently announced appointment by President Kennedy of 


Mr. Francis Keppel as U. 8. Commissioner of Education is 
of much interest to the library profession. At the time 
of his appointment, Mr. Keppel was serving as dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. He served as 
assistant dean of Harvard College from 1931-41 and as 
assistant to the provost of Harvard University from 
1946-48, From 1941-44, he was secretary of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, Mr. Keppel 
has had a continuing interest in Federal educational pro- 
grams and projects. In 1960, he was a member of President 
Eisenhower's task force on education. He has also served 
on the Advisory Committee to the Cooperative Research 
Program of the U. S. Office of Education. ALA and 
librarians throughout the country have reason every day to 
recall his father, Frederick P. Keppel, for his many 
efforts to improve libraries while serving as President of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


The Freedom of Access to Libraries Study, developed by the 
Library Administration Division and the Intellectual 


Freedom Committee, will begin in January, 1963. The Study 
will be undertaken for ALA by International Research 
Associates, Inc., of New York under the direction of an 
LAD Advisory Committee. The Committee is composed of: 
Mrs. Augusta Baker (New York Public Library), Bernard $ 
Berelson (Population Council, New York City), Jean Crab- 
tree (Senior High School Library, Garden City, N.Y.), 
Richard H. Logsdon (Columbia University Libraries), Archie 
L. McNeal (University of Miami Libraries), and Harold 
Tucker (Queens Borough Public Library). The Study is 
supported by contributions from: The H, W., Wilson 
Foundation, Inc.; New World Foundations; R, R. Bowker 
Company; Miss Dorothy Bendix, a member of the ALA; 
Colorado Library Association; and the ALA. 


if you are looking for funds for a library building and if s 
your community is in an area of high unemployment, you may 


wish to investigate the possibility of matching grants 
under the Public Works Acceleration Act passed in the last 
session of Congress (Public Law 87-658). The objective of 
this legislation is to provide employment opportunities as 
-quickly as possible on building projects in communities 
which have been designated redevelopment areas under the 
Area Redevelopment Act and others determined by the 
Secretary of Labor as having had high unemployment over a 
given period of time. Public libraries in those 
communities are eligible (and sare being encouraged to sub- 
mit applications). The more advanced the building plana, 
the greater is the likelihood of obtaining assistance 
under the Act. Grants have been made for a building in 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, and for the LaJolla Branch 
of the San Diego (California)-Public Library. Consult 
your regional office of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for details. Speed is important as it is understood that 
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funds available at the present time under the program are 
being committed rapidly. 


The Proceedings of the ALA Annual Conference of 1962 were 
published in December. ALA institutional members receive 


. their copies sutomatically as a perquisite of membership. 
K The Proceedings are available upon request to ALA personal 1 
\ members, If you desire a copy, please write to: 
Membership Records Department, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Samray Smith returned in late December from a three-month trip 
abroad. Al Trezza, Associate Executive Director, served as 
acting editor of the ALA Bulletin in Mr. Smith's absence, 


Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, president of the ALA Children's 
Services Division in 1957-58, was sent to Oslo, Norway, by 
the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom for 
the presentation on November 30, 1962, of the Jane Addams 
Book Award to Aimee Sommerfelt for her book, Road to Agra, 
published in the United States by Criterion. The Award is 
given annually to a children's book of literary merit which 
helps develop friendliness, cooperation and world-mindedness, 
Mrs. Rollins is the new chairman of the Jane Addams Book 
Award Committee. 


Tne peng 
David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


December 1962 


ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; 
>, Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago: January 28—-February 2, 1963. 
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NOW READY n 


THE LORD’S PRAYER by Ralph W. Socleman. An 
inspired interpretation in handsome gift edition: 
special hand~set type on buff stock, bound in 
burgundy cloth. 48 pages. 

Two-color ETETA $1.50 


FIGHT ONI FEAR NOTI by Arthur J. Moore. Ten 
triumphant sermons revealing Bishop Moore’s deep 
conviction and faith in Christ. 144 pages. $2.50 


AS | RECALL MY PAST CENTURY by Herbert Welch. 
A centenarian’s fruitful life as student, pastor, col- 
lege president, bishop. 144 pages. $3 


JAN. 14 


THE SECRET LIFE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


And Other Stories by Robert John' Versteeg. Nine - 


modern parables, rare and compelling, underline the 
many paradoxes and ironies of life. 96 pages. n $2 


SEVEN WORDS OF MEN AROUND ‘THE CROSS by 


Paul L. Moore. Seven sermons moving swiftly from’ 


historic situation to contemporary living. 96 pages. 
$2 


COME TO EASTER! by Anna Laura and Edward W. 
Gebhard. A family Lenten-Easter book of worship, 
activities, and customs. Ideal gift. 64 pages. Paper, $1 


THE BEST OF THE SANCTUARY by Charles M. 
Crowe. A collection of 100 devotionals chosen for 
interest, inspiration, and year-round use. Complete 
scriptural and subject index. 112 pages. $2.00 


į GOD’S MASTERPIECES by Grace Noll Crowell. 


Twelve devotional portraits of men and women from 
Old and New Testament; picturesque use of Scrip- 
ture, prose, and original poetry. 96 pages. ` $1.75 


FOUR NEW BIBLE GUIDES 


General editors: William Barclay, F. F. Bruce. Lami- 
nated paper covers, 96 pages. Each, $1 


No. 2 THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY by Bernhard 
Anderson. Shows the premier place and meaning of 
Genesis in the Bible and in the life of the Hebrew 
people. 


‘No. 10 SINGERS OF ISRAEL by Googe Gunn. Re- 
veals the comfort and inspiration found in Psalms. 


No. 18 LETTERS TO THE CHURCHES by Morton 
Enslin, Explains the purpose and place of the letters 
to Timothy and Titus in the Scriptures. 


No. 22 DREAMS OF THE FUTURE by Thomas Kep- 
ler. A positive and constructive view of the 
apocalyptic writings of Daniel and Revelation. 


January 1963 


ag 


APEX PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


TESTAMENT OF TRUST by Faith Baldwin. One of 
America’s favorite authors takes the reader on an 
inspirational journey—based on her own hope and 
memories of a happy life, the essential goodness of 
others, and trust in God. 224 pages. $1.25 


MONK IN ARMOUR by Gladys H. Barr. An absorb- 
ing novel about Martin Luther—his great convictions 
and his courage to live them. 256 pages. $1.50 


WHY YOU SAY IT by Webb B. Garrison. The fas- 
cinating stories behind over 700 everyday words and 
phrases, and how they came into usage, 448 pages. 

$1.95 


GAY PARTIES FOR ALL OCCASIONS by E. O. Harbin. 
Fun and fellowship for everybody—small and large 
groups of all ages—72 entertaining party plans plus 
nearly 200 games, stunts, 352 pages. $1.75 


FEB. 11 


THE TENTMAKERS by Roy L. Smith. A fictionalized 
narrative based on the experiences of St. Paul and 
early Christian conversions. 112 pages. Paper, $1 


SO NOW HE SPEAKS AGAIN by Frank E. Butter- 
worth. The stories of twelve biblical personalities, 
abounding in illustrations, show how God addressed 
them and how he brings his message to us today. 
Introduction by Gerald Kennedy. 128 pages. $2.50 


OBJECT LESSONS FOR CHILDREN’S SERMONS by 
Graham R. Hodges. Many colorful, everyday objects 
capture the imagination and hold children’s interest 
in 42 brief moral and spiritual talks. 112 pages. $2.50 


THE DYNAMICS OF CHURCH GROWTH by J. Was- 
kom Pickett. A positive note of optimism and con- 
structive dedication, Bishop Pickett’s book states the 
urgency and possibility of church expansion 
throughout the world. 128 pages. $2.50 


TEACHING OUR FAITH IN GOD by Harold DeWolf. 
A leading theologian discusses Christian teaching 
and suggests ways to present the Christian message - 
in understandable terms today. Includes suggestions 
for further reading, index. 192 pages. $3.75 


NEW BASIC MUSIC BOOKS 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE IN THE CHURCH 
by Helen Trobian. A new handbook defines and in- 
terprets the role of instrumental music in the church. 
Repertoire lists. Indexed. 96 pages. Paper, $1.50 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SERVICE PLAYING by Sam- 

uel Walter. Guides the church organist to more 

effective service playing through sound and proved 
methods. Indexed, 112 pages. Paper, $1.50 





REPRESENTATIVE 


MAR. 11 


JOB: DEFENSE OF HONOR by Roger 
N. Carstensen. An exposition of the 
Inner experience of man withm a 
provocative study of the Book of 
Job. 160 pages. $3.25 


PREACHING TO THE CONTEM- 
PORARY MIND by Merrill R. Ab- 
bey. How to “get inside” the fast- 
moving, contemporary mind and 
interpret the gospel. 192 pages. $4 
VERSE OF 
CHARLES WESLEY edited by Frank 
Baker. Anthology of hymns, de- 
votional verse, and poems. Subject 
index. 480 pages. $11 
SALUTE TO A SUFFERER by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Answers many 


questions for the confused and 
troubled. 96 pages. $2 


ISAIAH by Elmer A. Leslie. “This 
greatest of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament” chronologically 
arranged, translated, and inter- 
preted. 288 pages. $5 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
In Canada: G. R. Welch 
Company, Ltd., Toronto 

In Australasia: Thomas C. 
Lothian, Melbourne 
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Announcing Hawthorn’s New Spring List. 


N CHURCHILL: The Years of Achievement: ‘Lewls 
EA y Volume II of the most complete DIODNI that will Cor 
can) be penine for many years to come. From the outbreak 
of World War Il to the pregent. Illustrated. March, $8.95. 


THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT, (New 2nd Revised Edi- 
tlon) Margaret A. Murray. The classic in the fleld and a worthy 
successor to GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME and GREATNESS 
THAT WAS BABYLON, by one of the atest authorities. 
Coherent and fasc g, and beautifully illustrated with 96 
black ‘and white eae four full-color plates and many line 
drawings. March. $8.5 

THE BOOK OF ate HERALD TRIBUNE CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES. The Tribune’s crosswords are among the world’s 
most famous. Here are 100 new ones, plus 100 cryptograms 
never before in book form. January. $2.95. 

WHO FIRED THE FIRST SHOT? Ashley Halsey, Jr. Previously 
untold, factual and dramatic, these stories concern the men and 
emotions, not battles and statistics of the Civil War. January. 


» a 


THE ARABS: A Compact History, Francesco Gabrieli. By a 


world-renowned expert, a splendid combination of lively sympathy 
and dispassionate criticism of the vivid drama of Arab life. 
Concerned with the positive contributions of the Arabs to the 
history of human culture. March. $4.95. 

THE POPULAR MECHANICS HOME BOOK OF REFINISH- 
ING FURNITURE, Arthur Mikesell. Eagerly awaited new 
how-to guide in the best-selling series for home and hobby crafts- 
men, Thick with step-by-step pictures, March. $3.50. 

A TREASURY OF FAVORITE POEMS, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. A wealth of wonderful poetry collected during all the 
rich and work-filled oe of America’s most popular novelist, 
making a heartwarming and inspiring anthol Each section 
prefaced by Mrs. Keyes’ own comments, reflections and delight- 


ful anecdotes. March. $4.95. 

TABLE-TOP CAR RACING, Richard F. D oW. Pub- 

Ushed just at the time when this new hobby buliiding a 

Rae tao following. The only book on the subject. Illustrated. » 
ay 


MORE GREAT TRUE ADVENTURES, Lowell Thomas & 

Lowell Thomas, Jr. Another exciting anthology for armchair 

Mocca by the biggest names in the adventure-travel fleld. 
ay. ‘ 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN POETS AND POETRY, Stephen Spender & Donald Hall. 
A complete and comprehensive volume showing the entire 
history of the poets, trenda, techniques and styles that have 
influenced the eae of English and American poetry, with 
perceptive analyses. Includes all the important poets and major 
styles; an important contribution to Hterary criticism and an 
invaluable reference as well. May. $15 


THE BOOK OF IOSEPH, Renee Zeller. A penetrating biography 
and brilliant sammary of a saint whose life has heretofore been 
obscure, now included in the Cannon of the Mass. May. $4.95. 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN WORLD 
LITERATURE, Geoffrey Grigson. Years in preparation, huge in 
size, enormous in scope. Ilustrated. Pre-pub.: $12.95; May. $15. 


A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN EUROPE, C, J. MeNaspy, 8.J. 
First handbook to cities, museums, cathedrals, shrines in 11 
European countries. Travelers, pligrims, religious groups will 
welcome it. June, $3.95. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 
Rev. John V. Sheridan; Foreword by James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre. Answers thousands of Catholics’ and Protestants’ ques- 
tions on scripture, doctrine, morals, worship, science, higtory... 
divorce, devotional medals, movies, etc. June. $4.95. 


THE FISHERS OF MEN, Michele Saponaro. The story of Christ’s disciples. A best- 
seller in Italy Cover 250,000 soid)—now translated for America’s readers. Spring. $5.00. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 


Acclaimed as greatest source of Catholic knowledge ever assembled. 150 volumes being published; each $3.50. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 
Chiude Tresmontant, Vol. 11. January 25 

THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS, 
Emilien Lamirande O.M.I.. Vol. 26. January 25 

TRUE AND FALSE POSSESSION, 
Jean Lhermitte, Vol. 43. February 28 

CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY AND WORLD POVERTY, 
Arthur McCormack S. J., Vol. 132. February 28 

THE CHURCH WORKS THROUGH HER SAINTS; 
Roland Cluny, Vol. 98. March 29 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF WOMEN, 
Sazanne Cita-Malard, Vol. 86. March 29 


CHRISTIAN AND INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, 
Jacques Leclercq, Vol. 95. April 26. 
MAN IN HIS ENVIRONMENT, 
Joseph Folllet, Vol. 34. April 26 
THE CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Manorice Braure, Vol. 79. May 31 
PRIMITIVE AND PREHISTORIC RELIGIONS, 
F. Bergougnioux O.F.M. and J. Goetz S.J. Vol. 140. May 31 
THE CHURCH. IN THE MODERN WORLD, 
Henri Rollet, Vol 101. June 28 . 
CHURCH BUILDING, 
Joseph Rykwert; Vol. 122. June 28 


THE COMPLETE LIBRARY OF WORLD ART 


150 Volumes encompassing all the works (in one medium) of the world’s greatest painters. Each book $3.95. 


ALL THE PAINTINGS OF RAPHAEL—Part I~ by Ettore 
Camesases. The first of two volumes devoted to Raphael's paint- 
ings clearly shows that the youngest of the great creators at the 
height of the Renaissance was the most adept at choosing the 
best from the theories and methods of the past to create his own 
inimitable style. February . 
ALL THE PAINTINGS OF RAPHAEL — Part II —by Ettore 
Camesasca. A second volume devoted to Raphael's paintings has 
been necessitated by the number of his works which have sur- 
vived and the importance of the master’s contribution in this 
medium. March 
ALL THE PAINTINGS OF VERMEER by Vitale Bicch. 
Serner 8 work is outstanding for the idealization of lone figures 
ain e tasks, the use of light, and the splendor of color con- 
his volume demonstrates his calm evocation of the life of 
peacetal peaserits at everyday tasks and his unique contribution 
to Dutch art. Jan 


ALL THE FRESCOES OF RAPHAEL-~Part I-by Ettore 


Camesasen. In the unsurpassed frescoes of Raphael, a blending of 
all manners and styles with proportion and majesty, especially in 
me figures, establishes the unrivaled mastery of is great artist. 
une 
ALL THE FRESCOES OF RAPHAEL—Part TI —by Ettore 
Camesauscn. The magnitude and import of the artistic heritage 
passed on to us in the many surviving frescoes of Raphacl neces- 
sitates this second volume to accord them the treatment they 
descrve. July 
ALL THE PAINTINGS OF MICHELANGELO by Enzo Car. 
The paintings of Michelangelo express a universality which 
transcends definition in terms of any one particular style or any 
other artist’s work. April 
ALL THE SCULPTURE OF MICHELANGELO a4 Franco 
Russoli, A critical surv with reproductions of Michel- 
angelo’s sculpture, this volume supports the widespread opinion 
among. contemporary art critica that Michelangelo was the great- 
est sculptor who over lived. May 


CREDO BOOKS 


Boys and girls love these action-filled, educational biographies of great people. Each book $2.95. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND OUT WHY: The Story of Gregor 
Mendel; Gary Wobster. The monk who founded the science of 
genetics. Illustrated. March 4 

THE TALL AMERICAN: The Story of Gary Coo a Richard 
Gehman. The great Western hero's eames eae % more dra- 
matic than any movie he ever starred in! 

WINGS OF AN EAGLE: The Story of ya Anne M. 
Peck. Life and turbulent times of the Renaissance genius, Illus- 
trated. March 4. 


HAWTHORN 


FIRE OF FREEDOM: The Sto 
Guatemala’s hero who dled try 
Tllustrated, May 6. 

THE DOOR OF HOPE! The Story of Katharine Drexel; Kathes- 
ine Burton. Born to iro ne ai her legacy and life to our 
country’s poor, [jlustrated. 

A MIRACLE IN MEXICO: ponte Story of San Diego; Lon Trinkle, 
The humble Aztec who saw a vision of Our Lady over 400 years 
ago. ILlustrated, May 6. 


of Castillo Armas; Jack Steffan. 
g to save it from Communism. 


Æ BOOKS 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Order & Shipping Dept.: Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
In Canada: McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., 25 Hollinger Rd., Toronto 16, Ontario. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


SCREENING THE PROPAGANDA ONCE AGAIN 
Many librarians feel that the federal govern- 
ment turned back the clock last fall by writing 
a “mail-screening” program into the statute 
books for the first time. A program for censoring 
mail, similar to the one which had existed from 
1950 until 1961, on the basis of executive orders 
only, and which President Kennedy had ordered 
stopped on March 17, 1961, has now been re- 
established by law, through its inclusion in the 
combined posta] rate and federal employee pay 
bill, approved by Congress last October. 

The finally adopted version of the provision 
for censorship of “communist political propa- 
ganda” mailed to addressees in the United States 
from behind the Iron Curtain was modified from 
the Cunningham Amendment passed by the 
House, which prohibited use of the mails to ma- 
terial deemed “communist propaganda” by the 
Attorney General. Two classes of recipients of 
“propaganda” have been defined under the new 
law: the common citizen, whose rights are limited 
in this regard, and the official of an institution 
or agency authorized to receive such material 
without hindrance. 

All mail matter, except sealed letters, “which 
originates or which is printed or otherwise pre- 
pared in a foreign country and which is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant 
to rules and regulations to be promulgated by 
him to be ‘communist political propaganda,’ shall 


™ be detained by the Postmaster General upon its 


N 
\ 


* argival for delivery in the United States, or upon 
its subsequent deposit in the United States do- 
mestic mails, and the addressee shall be notified 
that such matter has been received and will be 
delivered only upon the addressee’s request, ex- 
cept that such detention shall not be required 
in the case of any matter which is furnished 
pursuant to subscription or which is otherwise 
ascertained by the Postmaster General to be 
desired by the addressee.” 

Not subject to the screening, however, is “mat- 
ter addressed to any United States Government 
agency, or any public library, or to any college, 
university, graduate school, or scientific or pro- 
fessional institution for advanced studies, or any 
official thereof.” 


The New York Times, commenting editorially 
on September 26 on this distinction drawn be- 
tween those who should and those who should 
not freely receive such matter, deplored it as 
declaring, “in effect, that there are two kinds 
of Americans: those who can be trusted to re- 
ceive any kind of mail from the Communist 
world, and those who cannot. The Senate pro- 
vision, like the Cunningham Amendment, is 
probably unconstitutional, and certainly is con- 
trary to the most fundamental traditions of our 
country.” 

We should acknowledge, to be sure, that li- 
braries were fortunate on the whole in the entire 
bill’s provisions. Not only was the library postal 
rate the only one not raised by either House, but 
in the difficult process of finding an acceptable 
substitute for the Cunningham Amendment to the 
House bill, much attention was given by mem- 
bers of the Senate to the needs of libraries. 
Senator Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, who 
had led the Senate floor fight against the Com- 
munist propaganda provisions, first introduced 
an amendment to delete from the Senate bill the 
modified version of the Cunningham Amendment 
approved by the Senate Post Office Committee 
and thus to delete from the Senate bill all lan- 
guage relating to so-called Communist political 
propaganda. This Clark proposal was rejected. 
Having failed in this attempt, Senator Clark then 
introduced a substitute for the committee lan- 
guage which would authorize the Postmaster 
General to post notices that Communist propa- 
ganda and obscene matter were coming through 
the mails and, when he deemed appropriate, to 
notify recipients of mail that the U.S. mails may 
contain Communist propaganda and obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, or indecent matter. This sec- 
ond Clark proposal would also permit individuals 
to request their local postmasters to stop de- 
livery of Communist propaganda and obscene 
matter addressed to them. Senator Clark said 
that this would be helpful to new refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries who were subject to 
propaganda from their homeland seeking their 
return, but would otherwise not interfere with 
regular delivery of mail. This amendment was 
defeated, 51 to 23. 

Senator Clark’s third proposal was to give the 
President power to determine when it was in 
the national interest to stop deliveries of mail 
from a Communist country because of that coun- 
try’s refusal to “handle mail from the United 
States in accordance with international postal 
agreements.” This amendment was defeated, 48 
to 33. The mail-screening provision was there- 
fore added, and, as it was acceptable to Repre- 
sentative Glenn Cunningham, author of the 
House-passed amendment, it was substituted for 
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his amendment, and was embodied in the law as 


GIVE A im | it will go into effect on January 7. 


Several questions remained as to how the pro- , 
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visions of this portion of the bill are fo be 

carried out. Rules and regulations defining what. 
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is “communist political propaganda,” to be is- | 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury, had not 
B” with CAEDMON 
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been announced at this writing, but by the time 

this appears, will probably have been published 

in the Federal Register. Librarians should con- 

sult issues of the Register for the past month or 

As a vital third dimension of the pretation was needed as to whether anyone who 
printed page, a collection of is not among those specified in the law as en- 
Caedmon spoken-word records titled to receive all mail might thereby write the 
belongs in every modern library. Postmaster General in advance that he wishes 
selves. Included are: Would it cover all staff members of any library 
7 | which is a part of and serves such institutions? 

Senator Clark wondered how those who ask 

for their material from Communist countries 
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so for information about the regulations. __ 
The Postmaster General is charged with the 
responsibility for determining what material 
shall not be required to be detained because it 
is “furnished pursuant to subscription or which 
is otherwise ascertained by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to be desired by the addressee.” Some inter- 
Caedmon offers 200 drama, po- i as all mail addressed to him. . 

, ; so needing clarification was the question as 
etry and prose selections—in to whether the term “any official thereof” covers 
Modern English, Middle English, all members of a public library staff, or all 
Old English—recorded by the faculty members of a college, university, or 
most outstanding performers of graduate school, or staff members of a scientific 
our day, or by the authors them- or professional institution for advanced studies. 
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In a letter to the New York Times (October 
16, 1962), F. D. Reeve, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, says, “It is terrible to think that we 
Americans are again going to be subjected to . 
that censorship which we so loathe in Russia. 
Regardless of motive behind the bill, the fact is 
there for all the world to see—that we in this 
country will no longer have free use of the mails, 
and ‘the use of the mails, said Justice Holmes, 
‘is almost as much a part of free speech as the 
right to use our tongues.” He noted that in the 
McCarthy period many knew from personal ex- 
perience that mail from Communist countries ° 
was censored and delayed by the Post Office, - 
thus hampering research and stultifying inquiry 
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into activities in Russia and other countries. allied 
to Russia. 

“Tt resulted even,” Mr. Reeve wrote, “in gross 
absurdities, such as detention by Customs of 
copies of the London Economist, denial of per- 
mission for a Coast Guard officer to study Rus- 
sian naval problems from magazines, prohibi- 
tion of Russian material for bibliographical pur- 
poses to The Mathematical Review, and so on.” 

Librarians will need to watch the carrying out 
of the provisions of the law to make sure that 
materials directed to them are not inadvertently 
withheld. They will also watch with interest and 
concern the working of the law as it applies to 
the individual. If it is “probably unconstitu- 
tional,” as the New York Times and other ob- 
servers believe it is, in that it empowers the 
government to prevent delivery of what its of- 
ficials deem to be “communist political propa- 
ganda,” it is also a potential threat to libraries’ 
freedom of acquisition if it should be admin- 
istered by officials who might be less than scrup- 
ulous in observing libraries’ rights to receive 
such material. 

As we must beware of any system that places 
authority in the hands of government officials to 
decide what is permissible for people to read, 
so we must look uneasily on the provisions of 
this new law which empower postal authorities 
to withhold delivery of mail to individuals when 
it is considered politically dangerous for them to 
see it. To this writer the law appears to deprive 
citizens of their right to decide for themselves 
what they should read, and thereby to be a 


matter of serious concern to us all. eee 





“Experienced readers will understand that much 
of my reading necessarily was done in books bor- 


*royed from the public libraries. I have lived, for 


a week or more, in sixteen different towns. I know 
their libraries. If I stayed in a town for as much 
as one month, I had a card. I had only a few 


- books of my own to start with; up to ten years 


ago, it was not a big collection. It grew through 
the years, but very slowly some years. Many of 
my most gripping experiences were with library 
books. 

“No connected T is possible merely with 
the books in one’s house. Every educated man uses 
the libraries. I have already emphasized the idea 
that any reader who hopes ever to be at home in 
the world of ideas must be at home in the public 
libraries."—-From The Priceless Gift, by Cor- 
nelius Hirschberg (Simon and Schuster). 


yY 





Junior 


EDITOR 
at LARGE: 


Have you ever tried describing the 
sound, feel, smell, and mood of a color to 
a child? Mary O'Neill has—and done it 
magically in Hailstones and Halibut Bones, 
a book of color poetry. 

Published nearly two years ago, the book 
has enchanted the children for whom it 
was written. Classes in two elementary 
schools wrote their own color poems; a 
sixth grade class chose it as the theme for 
its graduation exercises; and it has been 
translated into braille. 

Although it was written for youngsters, 
adults have been delighted with it too. It 


_ was selected as one of the ten distinguished 


juveniles of 1961 by the New York Times; 
excerpts have been read on several radio 
and TV programs; two magazines have 
asked Mrs. O'Neill to write articles on 
color; several of the illustrations by 
Caldecott Award-winner Leonard Weis- 
gard with their matching poems were used 
in a window display by a large department 
store; and another store plans to use the 
book as the theme for its home furnishings 
show. 

Incidentally, did you know that white 
is: “Hailstones and halibut bones, and 
some people's telephones.” 


SOS SG fe. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE : 


Hailstones and Halibut Bones by Mary 
O'Neill ($2.95) is published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers. Bookstores carry 
it or library copies can be ordered from 
the Sales Manager, Institutional Depart- 
ment, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 501 
Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New York. 
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them neat and orderly. 

Made of one-piece shee 
holder. Choice of gray, black or desert sand finish,- 
with or without felted base. 

No. 1013 (large) $1.60 each; No. 884 (medium) 

$1.00 each; No. 573 (small) $.95 each. With felted base, 
$.15 additional. Substantial savings on quantity orders. 


Order today! Immediate shipment . . . Transportation charges paid. 


GaSlord Bros., Inc. LAMA SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Incorporated 
proudly announces 
the formation of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 


A General and Educational 


Publishing Company 


EB AC: 
TESS please turn page 


| Britannica Takes Another 
Major Step Forward | 


by Maurice Mitchell 


PRESIDENT/ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. : 


In 1768, “a society of gentlemen in Scotland” undertook 
the publication of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Since then, 
Britannica has become much more than a set of books. 
It is a concept, a set of standards for all informational 
publishing that is without parallel in the contemporary 
world. Britannica as a set of books has been, on occasion, 
criticized; Britannica as a standard of excellence, almost 
never. 

An institution such as Britannica does not maintain 
its self-imposed standards by standing still; if it does not 
move forward, it must surely retrogress. The pace at 
which Britannica has moved forward in the past several 
decades has quickened rapidly. As new knowledge and 
new ways to disseminate knowledge have developed, 
Britannica has entered a variety of new flelds. These ven- 
tures include an encyclopaedia for young people —Britan- 
nica Junior Encyclopaedia; the Britannica Book of the 
Year; the 54-volume set of the Great Books of the Western 


The Goals of 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Press, Inc. 


by John R. Everett 


PRESIDENT/ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA PRESS, INC, 


At the moment of its birth, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Press, Inc., inherits not only the name and reputation of 
its distinguished parent, but also considerable assets in 
the form of works already published or in advanced 
stages of preparation. 

One of the most important of these lies in the field of 
programmed learning. One group has been published un- 
der the Temac® name by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., through its Britannica Center for Studies in Learn- 
ing. Also developed by the film company is a group of 
teaching materials in modern mathematics for the first 
six elementary grades, the Wirtz-Botel-Sawyer Math 
Workshop series. Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc., 





World, and its own annual—The Great Ideas Today. An- 
other major addition is Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., in which Britannica’s standards have been applied 
to the broadening field of visual education. Britannica’s 
geographical horizons have also spread. The firm has 
published a Spanish-language encyclopaedia and is pre- 
paring one in Portuguese. At the same time, Britannica . 
has become not only the major encyclopaedia of the 
English-speaking nations but also of nearly every other 
country in the world. . 

Britannica is now launching a program of general 
book publishing for both adults and young people, and of 
textbooks and important teaching materials. This pro- 
gram, to be executed through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Press, Inc., represents a logical step forward in Britan- 
nica’s long history of development. The Press carries with 
it Britannica’s standards. It also carries with it the obli- 
gation to maintain them, 





will continue to develop such materials as these as well 
as to investigate even newer techniques to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of teaching at all levels. It will 
also produce more traditional texts:and source books, and 
will carry on the publication of two important series of 
books for young people: the Britannica Bookshelf—Great 
Lives, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica True-to-Life 
Books. Most important for the general reader, the Press 
will publish a number of factual books of interest to the 
intelligent adult audience along with major specialized 
reference works for young readers and adults. 

The Press has also inherited the organization and 
assets of the Educational Division of Encyclopaedia _ 
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‘Britannica, Inc. The educational representatives belong- 
ing to this group have become a major part of the Press’ 
distributional organization. In addition to the new pub- 
lications of the Press, they will continue to distribute to 

* schools and libraries Encyclopaedia Britannica itself, 
Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia, and the Great Books of 
the Western World. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc., is an interna- 
tional publisher, not simply an American publisher with 
affiliates abroad. Through its parent organization, it has 
editorial facilites in Chicago, New York, London, To- 
ronto, Geneva and Sydney—and will use them all to pub- 
lish works both in English and in other languages. 

The Press is international in a distributional sense as 


well. Its facilities embrace Western Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica and large parts of Africa and Asia, as well as the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the Common- 
wealth nations. This fact guarantees the authors of books 
published by the Press both a maximum world audience 
and a maximum chance for adequate financial returns 
on their labor. 

The editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica have always 
sought contributors who are both authors and authorities, 
The editors of the Press will follow in this tradition. They 
also will continue to perform the meticulous editing job 
that both Britannica authors and readers have come to 
expect. Only in this fashion can the Press maintain the 
standards which it has been bequeathed. 





This extenswe group of educational materials 
and books is currently available from 


. Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc., 
will continue publication of works in 
the field of programmed learning begun 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Currently, these TEMAC® materials in- 
clude 15 courses in mathematics, 4 in 
languages, and a business course enti- 
tled “Mathematical Bases for Manage- 
ment Decision Making.” 

Each TEMAC program has been ex- 
tensivePy student-tested. Because of 
this, you can be sure each will work in 
your school. Both TEMAC Math and 
Language courses are designed as the 
basic materials for courses now being 
offered. They may also be used as ad- 
vanced courses for more able students, 
for review and remedial work, to enrich 
your present curriculum, or to provide 
library materials for independent study 
centers. 
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The “new math” as represented by the 
Wirtz-Botel-Sawyer Math Workshop for 
Children is an important element in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Press’ edu- 
cational books program. The series 
covers the complete elementary mathe- 
matics curriculum from Grade 1 

' through 6, using the new “discovery” 
method of math instruction. This‘s a 
proven program accepted in schools 
across the country. It leads to the kind 
of imaginative quantitative thinking 
recommended by study groups at Stan- 
ford University, the University of HH- 
nois, Maryland University, and by the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics in its 24th Yearbook. Many 
leading authorities believe that this se- 
ries is the first real answer to the ever- 
increasing need for better arithmetic 
for our children. 
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The newest entry on the Encyclopaedia Britannica Press 
trade book list is the True-to-Life Books. Already accepted by 
educators, parents and children, these beautifully illustrated 
stories for younger readers include fables, history, natural 
science, and life in other lands, Pictures are adapted by a 
revolutionary new process from the motion picture film 
library of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica—The world’s greatest storehouse 
of knowledge is now available through your Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Press representative, Unquestionably the most 
comprehensive and authoritative encyclopaedia printed in 
the English language, Encyclopaedia Britannica is organized 
for ease of use, is unequaled in visual aids, is actually the 
lowest in relative cost of all leading encyclopaedias. 
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Great Books of the Western World—A 
carefully selected and organized collection of 
the great writings and wisdom of our culture. 
The set is organized for easy use by the re- 
markable and exclusive Syntopicon. A unify- 
ing index, eight years in development, the 
Syniopicon contains 163,000 references that 
lead the reader to ideas and opinions of each 
author. In addition, the Great Ideas Today 
each year deals with the great problems of 
today in the Hight of the wisdom of the great- 
est minds of history. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. |”4 
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Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia 
~The only encyclopaedia designed 
especially for younger children. An in- 
dispensable aid for elementary teach- 
ing. Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia’s 
15 volumes are all planned, written and 
lavishly illustrated to meet the infor- 
mational needs of elementary school 
students. Presentation is in easy-to- 
read format, student-tested type size, 
with short sentences and paragraphs 
and carefully controlled vocabulary. 
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Another well-received juvenile series on Encyclopaedia Brí- 
tannica Press’ trade book list is The Britannica Booksheif — 
Great Lives series. This exciting group of biographies of real 
life heroes has won national acclaim from librarians and 
teachers as well as frorn young readers. Each is full-length, 
illustrated, and designed to convey to young people, from 
age 10 up, guide lines for their own values. 
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In addition to Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Press makes 
avallable The Britannica Book of the Year—the most com- 
prehensive annual reference guide to the year's everts; The 
Britannica World Atlas — one volume of easy-to-use-and-un- 
derstand maps, charts, graphs and figures; and Britannica 
World Language Dictionary ~ 2 volumes of English and 6 
other languages, featuring words, translations and grammar. 
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Enciclopedia Barsa—A 15-vol- 
ume Spanish-language reference 
work edited in the Britannica tra- 
dition. Its language and writing 
style are such that second-year 
Spanish-language students can 
read and understand it. Published 
in collaboration 

with major univer- 

sities in Spain, 

South America and 

Mexico. 
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425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


A comparison of state and local funds for 
rural public library services since 1956 shows 
impressive gains. As reported to the U.S. Office 
of Education, these figures are the totals of state 
and local funds expended in fiscal 1956 and 
available for 1957-1962 for all public library 
services in the areas covered by state plans. (The 
base year expenditure changes are due to varia- 
tion in number of participating states and 
changes made by the states in areas participating 
under their state plans.) 


Fiscal Expended in Available Per cent 
years fiscal 1956 in state increase 
(base year) plan year 

State Funds: 
1957 $ 5,542,538 $ 6,186,125 11.6 
1958 6,574,873 8,570,675 30.4 
1959 6,581,893 9,529,029 44.8 
1960 , 6,556,908 10,146,927 54.8 
1961 6,702,445 11,523,287 71.9 
1962 6,645,556 12,760,848 92.0 
Local Funds: 
1957 $23,847,871 $26,352,106 10.5 
1958 29,162,324 34,187,895 17.2 
1959 29,284,385 39,201,882 33.9 
‘1960 29,503,734 42,835,188 45.2 
1961 31,961,045 52,256,174 63.5 
1962? 31,346,700 53,598,854 71.0 


Increase in state participation and federal ap- 
propriations over these years is as follows: 


F iscal 


States and Federal 
years territories appropriations 
participating 

1957 36 $2,050,000 

1958 50 5,000,000 

1959 50 6,000,000 

1960 52 7,431,000 

1961 53 (max.) 7,500,000 (max.) 
1962 53 7,500,000 


ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Public Law 87-658, signed by the President 
on September 14, 1962, provides opportunities 


for matching grants for public library buildings 
located in areas of economic stress. A $69,000 
grant for the construction of a branch building 
of the Kanawha County Library in St. Albans, 
West Virginia, was awarded under this program 
in early November. The total construction cost of 
the one-story brick building will be $138,000, 
and it was anticipated that work would be under 
way by December. 

Inquiries on the program can be directed to 
the Community Facilities Administration in the 
regional offices of the U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. State library agencies have 
been furnished a list of these regional offices. 


LIBRARY VOTES 


Reports on successful “library campaigns” 
which were climaxed at the polls this fall in- 
clude the following: 

Kansas—Voters in Pottawatomie County and 
Wabaunsee County (a Library Services Act dem- 
onstration) voted 2 to 1 in favor of establishing 
the first regional library in Kansas. 
Kentucky—Bath, Cumberland, Lewis, Ohio, and 
Shelby counties voted a library tax millage, 
bringing the number of county libraries in Ken- 
tucky which are supported by a specific library 
tax up to 10. 

Louisiana—The first regional library was voted 
in Louisiana on October 9, 1962, when the par- 
ishes of St. Helena, East Feliciana, and West 
Feliciana each voted a library tax for a joint 
library system after a regional library demon- 
stration by the state library (LSA project). 
Maryland—On November 6, the voters of Balti- 
more approved, by a margin of 2 to 1, the 
issuance of a $2 million bond issue for con- 
struction purposes for the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary system. The major share of the funds will 
be expended upon the branch library construc- 
tion program. In approving this expenditure, the 
voters will allow the library to complete its 
planned construction program of $3 million. 
Oklahoma—Carter County voted a library tax on 
November 6 after defeating a similar tax vote 
in May 1962. Carter County had been part of 
the Chickasaw Multi-County Library Demonstra- 
tion (LSA project). j 
South Carolina—Successful votes were reported 
for referendums authorizing new library build- 
ings for the Orangeburg County and Laurens 
County libraries on November 6. 

Texas—Val Verde County voted for a library 
building bond issue for $193,000 by a 3 to 1 
majority while defeating a tax levy increase and 
a highway bond issue. (Val Verde County was 
one of the 1962 Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award 
libraries.) 
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Washington—A successful vote in Island County 
(LSA project) established a library district. The 
local commissioners’ action is awaited for the 
establishment of an intercounty library district. 


TYPHOON IN GUAM 


George H. Droste, territorial librarian of 
Guam, in a letter to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, writes that the library of Guam, The Nieves 
M. Flores Memorial Library, suffered no damage 
as a result of Typhoon Karen. The American 
Red Cross disaster and relief office has occupied 
the two-story permanent building housing the li- 
brary; as soon as the extent of the Red Cross 
space needs was known, the library began 
limited operations in the remaining space. Mr. 
Droste continued that since the schools would 
not be immediately reopened, the library agency 
planned to place greater emphasis on distribu- 
tion of books to villages. In addition, following 
the Department of Education’s request, the gov- 
ernor has instructed the library of Guam to 
operate the school libraries as one of its func- 
tions. 

The territorial library is regularly represented 
at a daily meeting with the governor and de- 
partment heads, providing an opportunity to 
emphasize the library commitment to adult edu- 
cation through a formal program of community 
development. Every opportunity is being sought 
to set the library properly in the mainstream of 
a fine future for a reconstructed and redeveloped 
Guam. 

As part of Guam’s planning for the extension 
of library services to outlying parts of the ter- 
ritory, a request had been made prior to the 
typhoon to the governor for the convening of a 
governor's conference on library development for 
Guam and the surrounding areas of the Pacific. 
It is also planned that additional library quar- 
ters be established in local communities—partic- 
ularly those at a distance from Agana—rather 
than to have complete dependence on bookmobile 
service to these areas. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY DIRECTORS’ SALARIES 


An analysis of salary data from over 1370 
academic institutions published in W. Robert 
Bokelman and Louis A. D’Amico’s Higher Edu- 
cation Salaries, 1961-1962 (OE-53015-62) dis- 
closes several marked trends. Clearly discernible 
is the high correlation between institutional en- 
rollment and salaries, public or private institu- 
tions and salaries, and type of institution and 
salaries. 

There is a steady rise in median salaries for 
library directors of 4-year institutions with be- 
low 500 enrollment to those with over 10,000. 
The median salary for public institutions with 
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enrollments under 500 was $7000; for private, 


$5500. In contrast, the median salary for public : 


institutions with enrollments of 10,000 or’ over 
was $13,000; for private, $13,500. Furthermore, 
public 4-year institutions pay substantially more 
than private in all enrollment levels except those 


over 10,000. The differences range from $580 to — 


$1700 in favor of public institutions. This is a 
considerable difference from the range reported 
for 1959-60 which was $450 to $830. 

The type of institution is closely related to 
enrollment. In all types of academic libraries 
(universities, liberal arts, teachers, technological, 
junior colleges, etc.), the library directors’ me- 
dian salaries compare favorably with professors’ 
median salaries only in public and private uni- 
versities. In all other types—whether public or 
private—the director’s median salary was from 
$380 to $3300 less than that of a professor em- 
ployed on a 11-12 month basis. As an example, 
the median salary of a library director for a 
public liberal arts college is $8600; that of a 
professor (11-12 months) is $10,120. However, 
of the 24 administrative positions listed in public 
4-year institutions, library directors ranked 10th 
in mean salary, namely, $10,020. In private 4- 
year institutions the rank was 13th or $7330. 

This Office of Education publication (1962, 
paperbound, 63 pages) is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price 40 cents. 


LIBRARY BONDS 4 

The Library Services Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education will summarize the national 
results of elections for public library purpose 
bonds beginning with July 1, 1962. Henry T. 
Drennan, public library specialist, who has 
compiled the results of the elections in the first 
quarter of fiscal 1963, finds that of eight elec- 


tions for public library purpose bonds, six issues _ 


passed and two failed. = 

When confirming reports are available forethe 
first quarter and results are compiled for the 
second quarter with its general election, the total 
of elections should be much greater. In the first 


quarter (July 1, 1962—September 30, 1962),’ 


$3,752,000 in bonds for public libraries were 
reported approved at the polls and $400,000 in 
issues were defeated. On the basis of this partial 
evidence, the nation’s expenditure for public li- 
brary purpose bonds is projected to an annual 
rate of approximately $16,000,000. 


AREA STUDY IN NEW YORK STATE 
The proposals of New York’s Commissioner’s 
Committee on Reference and Research Library 
Resources—outlined in Knowledge is Power, re- 
vised by the University of the state of New York, 
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FIND OUT HOW 
THE PROFIT 
EDUCATION 

PROGRAM CAN 
HELP YOU 

STEM THE 
TIDE OF 


COPYING | 
COST, ; ANT a a 
SEND FOR . 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


UR ener se ES song BURIE 


“ts pee i 

need... but it's 
profits Tm 
alter!” 


Mr. E. STIER 
CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 


“I learned my lesson, All the selling claims in 


the world can be misleading. What really 


counts is cutting costs! | discovered the true 
meaning of office copying by learning its prime 
function~—overcoming  out-of-hand copying 
problems—from people who really know.” 


Mr. Stier’s lesson was documented with facts 
and figures by a specialist thoroughly trained 
in analyzing copying problems—jfhen recom- 
mending the solution to fit the need. It's a 
sound plan of action adapting the latest appli- 
cations and techniques to a number of routine 
copying operations, 


This plan will prove vital to your procedures 
too, It is a part of the PROFIT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM created by Anken Chemical and 
Film Corp. as an industry-wide service to solve 
management's greatest business problem today 
—-the PROFIT SQUEEZE! 





PROFIT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


fen ANKEN CHEMICAL & FILM CORPORATION 





ampto, inc. 


| Corp., Newton, New Jersey 


RISING 








_A Subsidiary of Anken Chemical & Film 
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for maintaining the necessary level of library 
services, 7 

6. To clarify directions of development for 
the state library agency’s services. 

The study is divided into three stages: fact- 
finding, analysis and interpretation, and imple- 
mentation. The various working subcommittees 
are now in the process of developing question- 
naires and other survey devices. Committee chair- 
man is Margaret E. Monroe, associate professor 
of library science, Rutgers University. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

An abstract of the talk, “Education of the Li 
brarian for the Modern School,” given by Mary 
V. Gaver, professor of library service at Rutgers 
University, at the conference, The School Li- 
brary as a Materials Center: Educational Needs 
of Librarians and Teachers in Its Administration 
and Use, held in the U.S. Office of Education 
last May, was published in the July 1962 School 
Life. Reprints, in limited supply, are available 
from the Library Services Branch, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. The complete 
proceedings of the conference are now being 
edited for publication. 

Also available is the reprint, “Lists of Books 
for Retarded Readers,” (July 1962 School Life), 
prepared by Dr. Richard L. Darling, school li- 
brary specialist, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education. 


LIBRARIES IN MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION. 

An Office of Education publication, MinisXies 
of Education: Their Functions and Organization 
{OQE-14064), by Kathryn G. Heath, is based on 
oficial materials supplied by 69 governments. 
Under “Other Operating and Staff Functions 
... Libraries,” page 125, the publication notes: 
Functions of a civie and cultural nature which are 


most frequently mentioned in the national sections _ 


are those related to libraries. Approximately 80 per 
cent, or 53 of the 67 governments reporting a ®a- 
tional level administrative entity for education, spec- 
ify such operating or service functions or both as be- 
ing within the province of their ministries of educa- 
tior. 

National libraries and nationally administered or 
financed public Libraries and financially assisted li- 
brarles in particular centers, on a mobile basis, or 
in the nation as a whole, are among the most com- 
monly identified types exclusive of those within the 
education program per se, Libraries and library- 
related ministry functions of one type or another in 
the education program frequently are reported. 

The publication (1962, paperbound. 684 
pages) can be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., price $2.50. eee 
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aa ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1963 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 


There will be two open meetings of the ALA 
Council during the 1963 Midwinter Meeting: 
Wednesday, January 30, and Thursday, Janu- 
ary 31, both meetings convening at 2:00 P.M. 


The following items have been placed on the 
docket: 


Presiding, President James E. Bryan 

Approval of 1962 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council—President Bryan 

Confirmation of Council Correspondence Vote 
on its Meetings at the 1963 Chicago Con- 
ference—David H. Clift, executive director 


_A Report and Recommendation from the Ex- 


ecutive Board on Divisional Reports to the 
Council—President Bryan 

Report of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—Carolyn 
I. Whitenack, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee Report— 
Frank A. Lundy, chairman 


i soa of Tellers for Executive Board - 


ection—President Bryan 
Committee on Appointments Report—Fred- 
erick H.. Wagman, chairman 
Report of the ALA Treasurer—Arthur Yabroff 
Headquarters Building Committee Report— 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws Re- 
port—Howard Rovelstad, chairman 
Committee on Organization Report—Kath- 
erine Laich, chairman 
Committee on Legislation Report—Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 


| Report of ALA Delegate to the International 


Federation of Library Associations—Jack 
Dalton | 

Chapter Status— 

Application for Affiliation—Mr. Clift 

Report of Tellers on Executive Board Election 


Note: A closed meeting of the Council and 
Executive Board will be held on Wednesday, 
January 30, 8:30 a.M., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board. 


Meetings of Official Groups 
Attention is directed to the character of the 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, 
joint committees, and affiliated national as- 
sociations, are holding closed sessions. The 
chairmen of these meetings have been notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their meet- 
ings and have received a copy of the schedule 
of all meetings. The chairmen are responsible 
for sending, in advance, to all asked to attend, 
information on the time and place assigned. 
An alphabetical list of closed meetings will 
appear in the official program to be distributed 
at the time of registration. 


Registration 

A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Registration will open officially 
on Sunday evening, January 27, and all per- 
sons attending the meetings are asked to regis- 
ter at that desk. The fee for the entire period 
is $5; for those who do not expect to stay the 
full time the fee is $2 daily. 


Professional Displays 
An exhibit of ALA publications will be found 
in the East Lounge. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available for 
examination in the East Lounge. Included will 
be copies of library periodicals, reports and 
surveys, staff procedural and users’ manuals, 
policy statements and literature on administra- 
tion procedures, technical processes, as well: 
as items on other subjects of interest to li- 
brarians, cee 
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GOLDEN GUIDES give both beginner 
and expert a thorough, inside look at 
some of our most popular hobbies. 
Written by specialists, these “haw-to- 
do-it” titles include: sAILING by Bill 
Wallace; GuNs by Larry Koller; 
POWERBOATS by Bill Wallace. 


GOLDEN REGIONAL GUIDES bring 

the glories of our nation to every reader! 

THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by Natt N. 
Dodge and Herbert S. Zim 

THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST by Herbert S. 
Zim 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST by Natt N. Dodge 
and Herbert §, Zim 








Here is the latest edition to the dis- 
tinguished line of Golden Guides, of 
‘which over 15,000,000 copies have al- 
ready been sold! “F ossils” excitingly 
covers its subject with the same brev- 
ity, clarity, and comprehensiveness 
that makes every Golden Guide as 
useful—and as popular—to the high 
school student as to the 5th and 6th 
grader. In the new, large 5” by 714” 
Goldencraft format, abounding in 
full color illustrations — $2.89 net. 
Other available Golden Nature 
Guides are: 


SEASHELLS T" GAMEBIRDS ™ WEATHER 
TREES ™ ZOOLOGY ™ BIRDS ™ STARS *™ 
ROCKS AND MINERALS ™ REPTILES AND 
AMPHIBIANS ] FISHES ™ MAMMALS ® 
SEASHORES ™ INSECTS 9 FLOWERS 


THE GOLDEN NATURE LIBRARY 
Makes the entire world of nature readily 
accessible in a convenient, 12-book, 
boxed set! 


Here are the first 12 Golden Nature 
Guides, beautifully boxed to put every 
subject right at the student's finger-tips. 
No hunting through shelves 0% any 
topic from Sea- 
shells to Game- 
birds...all in one 
place, delightfully’ 
illustrated and 
brilliantly, writ- 
ten about in The 
Golden Nature 
Library ! $34.50 net. 





(All Golden Guides in large Goldencraft format — $2.89 net each.) 


Golden Press Tuc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 West 39th St., N.¥. 18, NY. 
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‘Library Needs and Federal 
Y Legislative Possibilities 


by Emerson Greenaway, Chairman, ALA Committee on Legislation 


Many questions have come to our attention on 
the comprehensive library legislative proposals 
included in such measures as H.R.11823 (87th 
Congress)——what it would provide and how 
it would be administered. Following are the 
best answers available at this time. 

Despite the tremendous progress under the 
present Library Services Act (with its limita- 
tion to developing public library service only 
in rural areas), there is substantial evidence 
that library development nationally needs to 


_ move ahead faster to keep pace with rapidly 


increasing demands for ‘service in all types of 
libraries and in all parts of the nation. It is 
also true that library development would pro- 
ceed on a much sounder base if urban public 
libraries, school libraries, academic libraries, 
and the training of librarians could also 
progress at the same time. Such simultaneous 
devglopment would encourage coordinated 
oning between the different types of librar- 
jes on a statewide, regional, and community 
basis. This planning would result in the most 
efficient and effective use of improved library 
resources. 

The “Declaration of Policy” in the amended 
Library Services Act as introduced last year 
in the 87th Congress states: “The Congress 
hereby finds and declares that the growing 
need for information and education for. all our 
people and the rapidly expanding body of 
knowledge make good libraries essential at all 
levels of education from elementary school 
through adult education in order to provide 
maximum opportunity for study and research 
and to produce well-informed citizens who are 
capable of exercising sound judgment and en- 
gaging in profitable employment. The present 
deficiencies of public libraries, school librar- 
ies, and college and university libraries are 
critical. Therefore, a coordinated program of 
library development is needed in order to 
bring about maximum availability and utiliza- 
tion of library resources and services.” 


This is the basic philosophy behind the com- 
prehensive Library Services Act (H.R.11823 
plus twenty-four identical bills) on which full 
hearings were held by the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education in June 1962. These hear- 
ings were published and are available from 
your congressman on request. The bill was 
approved by this subcommittee but there the 
action ended in the 87th Congress. 

At this writing we do not know what the 
administration’s program of legislation in the 
area of education, including libraries, will be 
in the 88th Congress. In view of the discus- 
sions at ‘the conference at the White House last 
March, however, it is anticipated that the 
President will support some type of legislation 
involving libraries. Since the comprehensive 
bill introduced in the last Congress represents 
the objectives of ALA, it is important that all 
librarians, trustees, friends of libraries, and 
public officials who would be involved in the 
administration of such legislation have the best 
possible understanding of the various pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The bill is divided into four parts or titles. 


Title I—Public Libraries 


This title would revise the present Library 
Services Act by removing the population limi- 
tation. Under this title, state plans submitted 
by state library extension agencies could in- 
clude projects for the extension and develop- 
ment of public libraries in all parts of the 
state, urban as well as rural libraries, and 
urban as well as rural areas without libraries 
or with inadequate library service. Since urban 
libraries could benefit directly in improving 
their own services, it is expected that this 
change would also encourage them to extend 
their services and develop cooperative library 
systems in their metropolitan areas, including 
the rapidly growing suburbs. 

Removing the population limitation will also 
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encourage comprehensive statewide planning 
and regional planning including libraries of 
all sizes. For example, project requests could 
be developed and submitted to state library 
agencies for the establishment of centralized 
processing centers to serve all libraries in the 
region; for the employment of professional 
personnel such as children’s librarians and 
adult services librarians whose services could 
be shared by libraries in the region; for the 
establishment of special projects or collections 
or equipment for service to business and in- 
dustry, to the senior citizen, to those seeking 
new occupational information, for the im- 
provement of communications systems be- 
tween libraries. The possibilities are many and 
are only limited by our imaginations and 
funds available. 

The bill would raise the funds available for 
public library development from the present 
limitation of $7.5 million to $20 million a year 
for five years. (If enacted into law in 1963, 
for example, the authorizations would be for 
Fiscal Year 1964 through Fiscal Year 1968.) 
The amounts appropriated would be allotted 
to the states on the basis of their total popula- 
tion rather than their rural population. The 
minimum any state could receive would be 
raised from $40,000 to $80,000 except for the 
territories of American Samoa, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands which 
would be eligible for $20,000 minimum. The 
matching requirements in state and/or local 
funds would continue to be based on the per 
capita income of each state. 

It is expected that with more urban libraries 
entering the program, more local matching 
funds would be utilized. Estimated total allot- 
ments to the states under the maximum ap- 
propriation for Title I would increase from 
the present maximum of $355,753 to approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for the most populous 
states. The amount available to each state un- 
der the full appropriation would roughly triple 
the amount currently available under the pres- 
ent Library Services Act. However, under the 
amended act an individual state could receive 
more than its allotment in any one year since 
the bill permits a reallotment of funds from 
states not utilizing all their funds to other 
states whose programs are progressing faster. 
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Title W—Library Programs in Public ` 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


This is a new title which would provide 
funds for school library resources, state and 
local school library supervision, and the im- 
provement of school library facilities. 

This title would be administered by state 
education agencies and would authorize an- 
nual appropriations of $30 million a year for 
five years. The amount appropriated would be 
allotted to the states on the basis of their 
school-age population but in no case would 
less than $50,000 be allotted. No matching 
state and/or local funds would be required the 
first year but thereafter matching would be 
based on the per capita income of the state. 
Under the maximum appropriation the states 
with the most school-age population would re- 
celve over $2 million to establish and 
strengthen school library service. 

Under this title, each state education de- 
partment agency would submit a state plan to 
meet the library needs of all students and to 
provide the library resources and facilities 
which will also enrich educational opportuni- 
Hes for superior students. State school library 
supervisors will be most important in plan- 
ning and administration of this proggam. 
Unfortunately, about seventeen states havipo 
state library supervisors at all and only twelve 
states have more than one. This will be one of 
the first deficiencies which state plans will 
probably want to remedy, School library 
supervision in city and county school systems 
is also weak and will also require considerable 
strengthening in most state plans. 

Since more than half of the children attend- 
ing public elementary schools have no school 
libraries at all, the establishment of such li- 
braries will very likely have a high priority in 
most state plans. This will involve selection 
and acquisition of all types of library materials 
including printed and audio-visual materials, 
employment of school library personnel, and 
preparation of adequate library facilities. 

All states will be seeking the best school 
library services at the least cost. Therefore, 
full consideration will probably be given in 
the development of state plans to the establish- 
ment of county, regional, or perhaps state cen- 
ters, where library materials, after local selec- 
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tion, can be centrally ordered, cataloged, and 


" processed most efficiently. Some states may 


want to develop regional or statewide library 
resource centers, particularly those states with 
many sparsely settled rural areas. The estab- 
lishment of bookmobile service for rural 
schools to provide supplementary school ma- 
terials is another possibility to be considered. 

In all of the library developments under the 
comprehensive Library Services Act it will be 
very important that responsible officials in- 
volved in any of the titles at the state, regional, 
or local level work and plan together for the 
best use of available resources. We know that 
many people, particularly students at all levels 
of education and those engaged in all kinds of 
study and research, often need library ma- 
terials from several sources. The goal of the 
planning under the comprehensive Library 
Services Act should be to provide the library 


` materials and services needed by anyone at 


any time. Public library service and school 
library service in particular need to supple- 
ment and complement each other. It is only 
through joint planning at all appropriate levels 
that this can be achieved. 


Title 1!I—Library Grants to Institutions of 
Higher Education 


title would provide funds for institu- 
tiofis of higher education, both public and 
private, for the purchase of books, periodicals, 
serials, documents, and other materials (in- 
cluding necessary binding). A maximum of 
$10 million a year for five years would be 
authorized. Individual institutions would ap- 


\. ply direct to the Office of Education for grants 


w 


“nof to exceed 25 per cent of the amount spent 

by them for library materials and necessary 
binding in the previous fiscal year. 

This is also a matching program. In order 
to be eligible, each institution would have to 
give assurance that it would expend during 
the fiscal year of the grant: 

1. Not less than the amount it spent for all 
library purposes in the previous year. 

2. Not less than it spent in the previous fiscal 
year for library materials. 

3. An additional amount for library pur- 
poses not less than the amount of the grant, 
at least 50 per cent of which amount would be 


N, for library materials. In other words, 50 per 


cent of the matching funds could be for li- 
brary personnel, including catalogers, acquisi- 
tion or reference ‘librarians. 

Junior colleges would be eligible for not less 
than $1000; colleges awarding bachelor’s de- 
grees, not less than $2500; and institutions 
awarding both bachelor’s and advanced de- 
grees, not less than $5000. No grants would be 
authorized for library materials to be used 
primarily in connection with a divinity school, 
theological seminary, or other department or 
branch of an institution to prepare students 
to become ministers of religion or to enter 
upon some other religious vocation. 

The statistics on the college and university 
library collections are shocking. Six out of 
every ten junior colleges have less than 20,000 
volumes in their libraries. More than half of 
the four-year colleges have less than 50,000 
volumes. This title would enable college and 
university libraries to build their basic collec- 
tions, establish special collections to meet 
study and research needs, continue subscrip- 
tions for serials and indexes which are mount- 
ing so rapidly in cost, or make other expendi- 
tures for library materials to meet student and 
faculty needs. For example, a university giving 
extension courses in distant locations, may 
want to provide the library materials needed 
by the students at these extension centers or at 
local public libraries instead of expecting 
them to depend on the existing local public 
library resources. Here again, joint planning 
by university and public libraries would result 
in the best use of the added funds available. 


Title IV —Library Training Institutes 
Basic to all the needs for all library devel- 


opment and improvement is the availability 
of more and better trained library personnel. 
It is estimated that library schools can pres- 
ently fill only one out of every three existing 
budgeted positions and that over 100,000 ad- 
ditional librarians are needed if libraries ‘are 
to reach levels of service required by national 
professional standards, 

Title IV is based on the Counseling and 
Guidance Institute program under Title V (B) 
of the National Defense Education Act. Under 
an institute program, the Office of Education 
pays the full cost of the program plus 25 per 
cent for indirect costs to the academic institu- 
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tion. In addition, it pays $75 per week per 
student and $15 per week per dependent. Title 
IV authorizes a maximum appropriation of 
$7.5 million for the first year and $10 million 
for the next four years. 

A training institute is a planned, integrated, 
independent program of full-time learning ac- 
tivities. It is conducted to achieve specified 
objectives and to meet identified needs for li- 
brary training in a geographic area from 
which enrollers are drawn. As a result, specific 
objectives may vary from institute to institute. 
Library institutes would provide training to 
improve the qualifications of librarians or 
persons preparing to engage in library work. 
Instruction would be provided at the graduate 
level, advanced level, or undergraduate level 
for short-term sessions (usually five weeks or 
more) or regular sessions. 

A short-term institute, for example, might 
well be planned on the organization and ad- 
ministration of centralized processing centers, 
the training of school library supervisors, or 
the development of library services for the 
aging. A regular session institute could be de- 
veloped around such subjects as research in 
librarianship, library administration, coopera- 
tive library developments, and information 
storage and retrieval. 

Interested academic institutions would sub- 
mit contractual proposals for institutes direct 
to the Office of Education. These proposals 
would describe the institute program includ- 
ing unit costs per student, outline the institu- 
tion’s existing program of library education 
whether graduate or undergraduate, state the 
needs for improved library services in the area 
to be served, and outline the plan of operation. 
The proposals would be reviewed by profes- 
sional staff and outside consultants who are 
leaders in librarianship. Criteria for analysis 
would be developed. 

These library training institutes should 
assist substantially in upgrading the abilities 
of library workers, and the incentives of the 
program should also assist in increasing the 
total supply of trained library manpower. 


Planning for these titles 

It is not too early to begin statewide, re- 
gional, local, and institutional planning for 
any or all of these titles. An important begin- 
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ning could be provided by a statewide group , 
of state library association and state library 
and state education agency leaders both con- 
cerned and responsible for any of the titles. 
Leaders of the state library extension agency 
could contribute their experiences under the 


‘present Library Services Act and point out 


the possibilities for public library develop- 
ment with no population limitation. 

Leaders in the state education agency, par- 
ticularly those concerned with the administra- 
tion of Title III of the NDEA, could con- 
tribute their experience under state plans for 
the improvement of instruction in science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 

State school library supervisors would be 
important in the planning for Title II and the 
coordination of projects under Title I and 
Title II. State library association leaders rep- 
resenting junior colleges and four-year col- 
leges and universities would participate. 

Representatives from those communities in 
which college students overwhelm the public 
libraries in order to obtain their necessary 
study materials or where high school students 
must turn to the college libraries for materials 
on their assignments may also find possibilities 
in the comprehensive act to solve their prob- 
lems. Representatives of graduate and uweder- 
graduate library schools would also bee 
participants not only to learn about the vari- 
ous titles and contribute their knowledge and 
skills but also to get background information 
for planning library training institutes under 
Title IVY and gearing up their present program 
to meet the library development needs of their 
region, statc, and nation. 

It would probably be both interesting apd 
beneficial if such a state leadership meeting 
could begin to identify communities, counties, 
or regions of the state where a comprehensive 
approach to library development utilizing ` 
Titles I, II, III, and IV would result in sub- 
stantial gains in all types of library service and 
provide a demonstration of what could be done 
in other areas adopting a comprehensive plan. 
Added library legislation may well bring us 
the resources for library development but the 
library profession must supply the leadership, 
imagination, and skill to translate these re- 
sources into better library services for more 
people. The ALA Committee on Legislation 
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will be vitally interested in developments. The 
» more concrete plans which exist, the more 
factual data available on potential use of 
the funds, the more effective can be ALA’s 
presentation of the total program before Con- 
gress. ALA’s goal will be to obtain eventual 
passage of public library, public school li- 
brary, college library, and library training 
legislation. 

With a new Congress convening on January 
9, it is too early to predict whether this can be 
accomplished in a single piece of legislation. 
Four of the twenty-four House sponsors of the 
bill introduced in 1962 are not returning. The 
defeat of Representative Cleveland Bailey (D., 
W.Va.), original sponsor of the bill and 
chairman of the subcommittee which held the 
hearings, removes a strong source of support 
from the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Representatives Clement Miller (D., 
Calif.), who died, and Thomas F. Johnson 
‘` (D., Md.) and Chester Merrow (R., N.H.), 
who were defeated, and Morgan Moulder (D., 
- Mo.), who retired, are the other sponsors 
whose invaluable endorsement will be missed. 
The attitudes of new congressmen and the new 


appointments to committees, particularly the - 
House Education and Labor Committee, will 
directly affect the progress of legislation. 
Most of all, the general climate of Congress - 
and the reaction of the administration to that 
climate will shape the pattern of future events. 
If the administration proposes a library pro- 
gram, it is bound to be influenced by an as- 
sessment of what administration leaders be- 
lieve congressional opinion is most likely 
to favor. Such an administration program 
might be limited in this first session to parts 
but not all of ALA’s- total program and it is 
possible that the administration might want to 
introduce some. parts in connection with 
broader education legislation such as NDEA 
or vocational or technical education proposals 
rather than in a separate “library package.” It 
will be recalled that the LSA went through 
many changes during the ten years Congress 
considered it before it became law. 
Librarians will want to study carefully Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s State of the Union message, 
the budget message, and the expected special 
education message for references to a library 
program. 1963 could be the year. eee 
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Volume Two: An Annotated Bibliography of the Sixteenth Century 
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New Depository Library ` 


Legislation 


by Benjamin Edward Powell 


“An Act to Revise the Laws Relating to De- 
pository Libraries,” which President Kennedy 
signed as Public Law 87-579 on August 9, 
1962, marked the first complete revision of de- 
pository legislation since 1895, when the Gen- 
eral Printing Act was enacted. For four 
decades, librarians, with assistance from the 
Congress, the Public Printer, and the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, have studied the de- 
pository library system. They have called 
attention time and again to the outmoded legis- 
lation under which depository libraries have 
been compelled to operate, and to the inade- 
quacy of the system to serve a nation whose 
total population increased from 62,947,714 in 
1890, just before the law went into effect, to 
183,285,009 in 1960, and whose college popu- 
lation increased from 157,000 in 1890 to 
3,610,000 in 1960. 

Not until recently, however, could funds be 
found for the survey that was necessary to 
establish precisely the changes in legislation 
librarians, members of Congress, and the Su- 
perintendent of Documents considered essen- 
tial. Working together, the Subcommittee to 
Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the 
House Committee on Administration and the 
Committee of Public Documents of the Ameri- 
can Library Association were able in 1957 to 
canvass the librarians of the country—in de- 
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positories and nondepositories—for the opin- 
ion reflected in the Depository Library Act of 
1962. This act should correct most of the in- 
equities that had developed out of shifts in 
population, creation of new colleges and uni- 
versities, and the establishment of new librar- 
ies and research centers. 

Representative Wayne L. Hays (D., Ohio), 
chairman of the Subcommittee to Study Fed- 
eral Printing and Paperwork, and the subcom- 
mittee staff have been generously helpful at 
every step of the progress of this legislation 


through Congress. His desire to liberalize the ~ 


depository library legislation led him to intro- 
duce in the House, between 1957 and 1962, 
several bills designed to achieve this. H.R.9186 
was introduced on August 8, 1957. Hearings 
on this bill were held in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and Boston during the fall 
of 1957, H.R.11042, incorporating suggestions 
librarians made during the fall hearings, was 
introduced on February 27, 1958, and hea 
on it were held in Washington on June 19. No 
action was taken in the House on either of 
these bills. A “clean” bill, H.R.13140, was in- 
troduced following the June hearings and 
passed the House on July 21, 1958. Represen- 
tative Hays introduced a similar bill, H.R.519, 
early in the 86th Congress and the House ap- 
proved it on March 16, 1959. Neither was 
acted upon by the Senate. In the first session 
of the 87th Congress, Representative Hays in- 
troduced H.R.8141, which the House approved 


on August 22, 1961. Senator Frank Lausche ' 


(D., Ohio) meanwhile had introduced in the 
Senate a companion bill, 5.2029. 

When the legislation was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 


. tion in 196], it was too late in the session for 


action to be taken. However, early in the sec- 
ond session, Senator B. Everett Jordan (D., 
N.C.), chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Library of the Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee, and his associates, Senators Mike Mans- 
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field (D., Mont.) and Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R., Ill.), announced that hearings on 
the bill would be held and scheduled them for 


- -March 15 and 16, 1962. Senator Jordan and 


a 
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his excellent committee staff prepared well for 
the hearings and conducted them so satisfac- 
torily that the changes necessary, to make the 
legislation acceptable to all concerned were 
discussed fully. H.R.8141, as amended by the 
subcommittee, was then approved by the Sen- 
ate Rules and Administration Committee and 
forwarded to the Senate for action. The Senate 
passed it on June 15 and the House promptly 
accepted all but one of the proposed twenty- 
seven Senate amendments. The Senate had rec- 
ommended that the Joint Committee on 
Printing be given standby power to implement 
the act. The House preferred to give this au- 
thority to the Public Printer, “with the ap- 
proval of the Joint Committee on Printing.” 
The Senate agreed to this change on July 26 
and cleared the bill for the White House. 


Additional depositories 


An awareness of the critical need for addi- 
tional depositories was one of the most power- 
ful forces compelling librarians to seek new 
legislation. Public Law 87-579 appears to make 

le provision for expansion of the system. 
Iprovides for creation of a maximum of 601 
new depositories as indicated by the numbers 
in parentheses below. 

1) The number of depositories that may be 
designated within each district by representa- 
tives is increased from one to two (394). 

2) The number that may be designated 


. within each state by senators is increased from 


dhe to two (100). This provision entitles mem- 
bers of the Senate to participate in the designa- 
tion of new depositories on a basis consistent 
with the original formula which allowed one 
to be designated by each senator and represen- 
tative in the area he served. More important, 
it enables depositories to be designated in 
areas which because of unusual conditions (re- 
districting has permitted a few districts to 
have already two or more congressionally des- 
ignated depositories) are not eligible for any 
of the 394 new places available to districts. 
3) Each independent agency within the fed- 
eral government and each major division 
within an executive department or independent 


agency may receive depository status (100). 

4) Additional depositories may be estab- 
lished as follows: District of Columbia (2) ; 
unincorporated territories (4) ; Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy (1). 

The maximum number of depositories under 
the old law was 673, but redistricting that oc- 
curred in certain states resulted in an Increase 
to the practical maximum of 720 depositories. 
This maximum is now increased to an esti- 
mated 1321. Since only 594 of the possible 720 
depositories had been designated, the necessity 
for additional depositories may appear to have 
been denied. This condition, however, only 
points up the wide disparity in population 
among the congressional districts and high- 
lights the fact that educational institutions and 
important library facilities are not uniformly 
distributed. There is little likelihood that de- 
mand will require more than a hundred or so 
of the permissible depositories to be designated 
in the immediate future, but the reserve should 
insure new ones where they are needed for 
many years to come. 

Any library seeking depository status must 
certify as to the need and be approved for such 
status either by the head of every existing de- 
pository library in the state or by the head of 
the library authority in the state. The library 
authority is generally interpreted to be the 
state library. 


Non-GPO publications 


Only documents actually printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office have in the past been 
available to depositories. At one time it was 
possible for the Government Printing Office to 
print the publications of all branches of gov- 
ernment. Since this is now physically impos- 
sible, some departments and agencies have 
been authorized to establish their own print- 
ing plants and to produce certain. of their 
printed materials, There are now 352 subsidi- 
ary printing plants in the United States and 
overseas, and they probably issue more publi- 
cations than the Government Printing Office; 
these are often high in educational value. 
Public Law 87-579 makes available to deposi- 
tory libraries all government publications— 
GPO-printed and non-GPO-printed—except 
those determined by their issuing components 


to be required for official use only, strictly ad- 
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ministrative or operational in nature, or clas- 
sified for reasons of security. Also excluded 
are the so-called cooperative publications 
which must necessarily be sold in order to be 
self-sustaining. 

About sixty of the major research libraries 
of the country value the non-GPO publications 
enough to support cooperatively a staff in 
Washington whose job it is to locate these doc- 
uments and make copies available to the con- 
tributing libraries. This documents expediting 
staff has operated since the end of World War 
JI. The Superintendent of Documents cannot 
begin overnight to supply all of the govern- 
ment publications that are printed outside the 
Government Printing Office. He does not 
have the necessary staff, funds, or space; and 
the issuing agencies, which must bear the cost 
of printing, have not in their present budgets 
sufficient funds for printing the additional 
copies of their publications that depository li- 
braries will require. The members of the Sub- 
committee on the Library are of the opinion 
that two years will be needed by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents and the issuing agencies 
for assembling adequate staff, adjusting budg- 
ets, and organizing other necessary facilities. 
Librarians may also require some time for 
studying the character of non-GPO publica- 
tions and for preparing information for the 
Superintendent of Documents and the issuing 
agencies, indicating those publications likely to 
be of most value to the depositories. 


Regional depositories 


The legislation provides for the creation of 
regional depositories (not to exceed two) in 
each state. Regional depositories shall be desig- 
nated by members of the Senate from among 
already existing depositories within their 
states. Any depository library which agrees to 
assume regional status must satisfy the library 
authprity of the state that in addition to ful- 
filling the requirements of regular depositories 
it will agree 1) to retain at least one copy of 
all government publications either in printed 
or microfacsimile form; 2) to give interlibrary 
loan and reference service within the region 
served; and 3) to assist depository libraries in 
disposing of unwanted government publica- 
tions. Where the authority is not clearly de- 
fined, the existing depository libraries in the 
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state should convey approval to the senatorg. 
The earlier drafts of the depository library 
bill provided that regional depositories “shall 


be entitled to receive a microfacsimile copy of- ~ 


those government publications which the 
Superintendent of Documents determines to be 
suitable for such form of reproduction and 
which can be supplied by him within the limit 
of available appropriations.” The Superintend- 
ent of Documents was committed to no time 
schedule, and implementation of this provi- 
sion at any time was entirely at his discretion. 
This microfacsimile provision, however, is not 
included in the Depository Library Act of 
1962. The Public Printer and the Superintend- 
ent of Documents urged that it be excluded 
on the grounds that the Government Printing 
Office is not now equipped to provide it. The 
Subcommittee on the Library, in its wisdom 
and with the concurrence of the librarians who 


participated in the Senate hearings, recom- ~. 


mended that the provision be omitted lest it 
militate against passage of the entire bill. 
Later, when the act has been implemented 
fully, and facilities for providing microfac- 
simile copies are conveniently accessible to the 
Superintendent of Documents, the act may be 
amended to provide copies for each regional 
depository. 

Although no material advantage accrueRto 
regional libraries, the opportunity for larger 
service to research and to the state and the 
prestige of regional status: should encourage 
acceptance of this responsibility by the appro- 
priate libraries. The fact that existence of a 
regional depository in a state permits the other 


depositories to discard government publica- — : 


tions, after retaining them for five years, w- 
creases the service the regional libraries may 
render and should stimulate an agreement 
among them as to which will accept the honor. 


Postage 


Postage on documents sent to depository li- 
braries will be paid hereafter by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


Annotations 


The Classified List issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents will in the future con- 
tain annotations of the contents of each item 


listed. One hundred and ten of the replies from 
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depositories to the 1957 questionnaire re- 
quested that the lists be annotated to facilitate 
selection of documents by the depositories. 


Disposal of documents 


Depository libraries in areas served by 
regional libraries, when these have been estab- 
lished, may dispose of government publica- 
tions, with permission from the regional de- 
pository, after retaining them for five years. 
In states where no regional libraries have been 
established, depositories will continue to retain 
all depository items except superseded publica- 
tions and those issued later in bound form. 


Advisory committee 


Although not a part of the legislation, the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, in its report on H.R.8141, recommended 
creation of an informal Advisory Committee 
on Depository Libraries “to assist and advise 


“ the Superintendent of Documents in respect to 


problems inherent in the present depository li- 
brary system and those which will probably 
arise in the enlarged system.” Such a commit- 
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tee, when appointed, should become an in- 
valuable liaison vehicle and a highly useful 
channel of communication between depository 
libraries and the Superintendent of Documents. 

Librarianship and the scholarly world owe 
much to the many librarians who gave time 
and thought to changes needed in the deposi- 
tory library legislation. All are indebted be- 
yond measure to the Subcommittee on the Li- 
brary of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and especially to its chairman, 
Senator B. Everett Jordan, for bis friendly in- 
terest in the legislation and for his competent 
direction of it through the Senate. Without 
generous assistance from Senator Jordan and 
from Representative Hays, the proposed de- 
pository library legislation would never have 
become law. s 

Everyone interested in government docu- 
ments and their distribution should read the 
full report of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration to the Senate (report number 
1587; June 13, 1962) as well as the act itself 
(P.L.87-579). Both documents have impor- 
tant future implications for libraries and li- 
brarians. eso 
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FOR LIBRARIES | 


A carefully selected list of EN books E E by 
library media and basic for the library market. 
Starred titles are recommended for Young Adult collections. 


RICHARD McKENNA 
THE SAND PEBBLES 


The $10,000 Harper Prize Novel. The 
gripping story of Americans aboard a gun- 
boat in China during the Kuomintang 
revolution of the 1920’s. “Lusty, action- 
packed tale ‘written with a grasp of the 
historical significance.” — ARTHUR GELB, 
N. Y. Times. LC 62-15726. $5.95 


J.J. MARRIC 
GIDEON’S RIDE 


“Maintains the same high quality that was 
to be found in his prize-winning Gideon’s 
Fire.”— Hitary WAUGH. 

LC 62-20129. $3.50 


JAMES THURBER 
*CREDOS AND CURIOS 


A. richly rewarding collection of 21 vin- 

tage Thurber pieces, only three of which 

have appeared in book form. With 25 

Thurber drawings. “Well worth purchas- 
— Library Journal. 

LC 62-15722. $3.95 


ANTHONY SAMPSON 
XANATOMY OF BRITAIN 


“Should be recommended to anyone who 
wants more than a tourist's view of the 
inner workings of British government and 
business . . . deserves wide circulation.” 
— Library Journal. LC 62-15720. $6.95 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
SERVANT OF PEACE 
‘A Selection of Speeches 
and Statements 
Edited by WitperR Footer. “Not only val- 
uable as a memorial; for all those who are 
interested in the future of the United 
Nations.” Sm Patrick DEAN. 
LC 6282-20111. 36.00 


ROBERT L. HETLBRONER 


THE GREAT ASCENT 


The Struggle for Economic 
Development in Our Time 


“One of the few genuinely important 
American books of the post-World War IT 
period.”— Eric F. GOLDMAN. 

LC 62-17086. $4.00 


JOHN BROOKS 


THE ONE AND THE MANY 


The Individual in 
the Modern World | 


A gifted novelist captures the dramatic 
conflict of people and ideas as 90 distin- 
guished men and women from all over the 
world met at the Second Corning Con- 
ference to discuss the individual in the 
industrial society. LC 62-14590. $6.00 


ADRIENNE RICH 


SNAPSHOTS OF A eee | 


A. new collection of verse by “an enchant- 
ing poet.”— RANDALL JARRELL, Yale Re- 
view, LC 62-20115. $3.50 


W. KARL KLEIN 


REPAIRING AND RESTORING 
CHINA AND GLASS _ 


The Klein Method a 
An encyclopedic book by a noted expert, 
with step-by-step instructions on repairing 
and restoring without firing. Illustrated. 

LC 62-8617. $5.95 


FREDERIC A. BIRMINGHAM, Ed. 


ESQUIRE FASHION GUIDE 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Revised Edition 
Completely revised and up-to-date — the 


only authoritative guide in its field. IHus- 
trated. LC @-21434. $3.95 
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‘Office for Recruitment—At 
Your Service! 


by Myrl Ricking, Director, ALA Office for Recruitment 


The ALA Office for Recruitment came into be- 
ing on October 15, 1962. What is it doing? 
What is it going to do? After all the years of 
effort to achieve such an office, as the discus- 
sion leaders say, “This is a good question.” 
The answer is just as good: to help you, the 
individual librarian, do a better job of re- 
cruiting. 

All that we do will be based, in the first 
place, on the program that has been under 
way on the part of the Library Administra- 
tion Division’s Recruiting Committee for the 
last several years. The grassroots network of 
several hundred recruiters, located throughout 
the country and organized by states and re- 
gions, is well established and eager to do a 
job. In many areas it is already functioning 
wifi measurable effect. 

¿In any chain this large, however, there are 
many opportunities for a link to break. One 
of the problems of working through such a 
large organization made up completely of vol- 
unteers has been that communication in many 
instances has faltered and lagged. More than 
one local representative still does not know 
what he is expected to do. State and regional 
fepresentatives may know what is being done 
in their respective areas, may be providing 
assistance, inspiration, and goading, and may 
be getting the kinds of help they need from 
headquarters. And maybe not. So the first 
thing we are trying to do is improve communi- 
cation among the parts of the network: find 
out what is happening, make certain that 
something is, and unsnarl snags that develop 
in the mechanics. 

Second, we are providing help to the net- 
work and to all librarians by making ma- 
terials available—the best materials we know 
how to produce within the framework of avail- 


able funds. The first of a new series of re- 
cruiting brochures, The Librarian—Idea Con- 
sultant, came off the presses in October. The 
second in the series, on library education, is in 
final production. Others, on.types of libraries 
and types of library service, are im manuscript 


form and will follow shortly. These will give 


- you a basic set of materials with which to 


provide up-to-date, attractively [presented in- 
formation regarding the profession to all in- 
terested persons. 

We have an exhibit in preparation for use 
at career conferences, which will be available, 
we hope in multiple copies, for payment of 
round-trip shipping charges. Working through 
a new and strong committee on| materials, we 
hope to develop various types of visual aids 
to help you in giving talks on the profession— 
flip charts, perhaps later some filmstrips. These 
will save your time; when you have an op- 
portunity to place a display, you won't have 
to scramble to create one. And (the result will 
not have that “homemade” look. (Will this 
discourage local initiative? Stifle imagina- 
tion? Press all recruitment activities into the 
same dull mold? Send us your original ideas; 
we need them. We just want to save you the 
work of production.) 

We hope to bring together,| in states and 
regions, all the people actively concerned with 
recruiting. One such peas a held last 
year under the auspices of the Southeastern 
Library Association, and brou ht together the 
state representatives on the Recruiting 
Committee from nine states, major college and 
public librarians from those states, the state 
librarians, school librarians, and representa- 
tives of the region’s library schools. There is 
developing from that conference (reported in 
full in the Southeastern Librarian, summer 
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1962), a much more effective working to- 
gether of these key people. Good candidates 
for the profession recruited in high school are 
being referred to college librarians; college 
recruits are being introduced to the library 
schools. State representatives learned from 
each other approaches and techniques, and 
they raised questions with ALA headquarters 
staff. Administrators of libraries employing a 
hundred persons got the point of view toward 
recruitment of school librarians, and vice 
versa. Recommendations were arrived at for 
continuing joint activity. This sort of realistic, 
and very intensive, examination of the prob- 
lem and methods of attack needs to be done 
in each region, each state, each city. 


Supporting activities 

Fourth, there are a number of supporting 
activities which can best, or. only, be done at 
the national level. With the staff of National 
Library Week, we are working to place a num- 
ber of articles on librarianship as a career in 
magazines of national circulation. This has 
been done in the past, but we need more of it— 
plus more newspaper features, television inter- 
views, etc. 

We want to see that the career series of 
various publishers include volumes on librar- 
janship and that such books reflect the best 
current thought of the profession. We are re- 
viewing the statements on librarianship of the 
many publishers of vocational guidance ma- 
terials, many of which are outdated and badly 
written. 

When alerted by sharp-eyed scouts we are 
protesting the continuing old-maid caricature 


in cartoons, TV programs etc. We hope we are 


protesting in a way that is positive and not 
lacking the ability to laugh at ourselves—for 
other reasons! We want to urge alertness, too, 
to opportunities to insert positive commentary 
on library-related matters appearing in the 
press; We are working in a variety of ways 
with other professional organizations con- 
cerned with vocational guidance and career 
planning——with the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, The College Placement 
Council, etc. 

Again, on a national scale, we want to work 
with the Library Education Division in ex- 
ploring the scholarship situation to see if it 
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can be shaped up in some more dramatic, 
appealing way. Much scholarship help is avail- 
able, but much of it is in too small packages, 


and almost all of it is tied to a particular 


school, for a specified kind of library service. 
What we have available is helpful—for people 
who have already elected the field, but the 
total picture does not have appeal to the per- 
son we are trying to attract to the profession. 
How this picture can be brought into better 
focus frankly is not clear at the moment, but 
it is one of the jobs we would like to help 
tackle and on which we would like to have 
your reactions and suggestions. 


Further needs 


More information is needed, It is heartening 
to know that library school enrollments are 
up this year, up by a good deal. But why? Is it 
simply because we are approaching the up- 
ward curve of the population chart? But re- 
cruitment of engineers is down, despite this. Is 
it the direct result of increasing recruiting 
activities on the part of librarians? If so, 
which techniques have been the effective ones? 
We do not know. This we need to find out, 
through a well-directed, not too elaborate, 
inquiry among students in library school this 
year, so that we have clues for the fujure 
direction of our efforts. 

We also need to know how many librarians 
we really need. We don’t have to stop recruit- 
ing until we find out; we’re not going to 
create an oversupply next year. But in order to 
make our point with school and guidance 
people, in order to elicit support for our ef- 
forts, in order to be honest with prospective 
recruits, we need to know, more surely than 
we now do, how many of what kinds of Í- 
brarians we need. The Eastlick report pro- 
vided some figures; the hearings before Con- 
gress on the omnibus bill developed others; 
the Library Services Branch of the Office of 
Education provides still others. All of these 
are helpful, but none are complete. A com- 
prehensive study of present and future man- 
power needs for all types of libraries is still 
required. The Office for Recruitment is not 
equipped to do this; but perhaps it can help 
find ways to have it done. 

The job of recruitment and the responsibil- 
ity for it is still yours. It has to be. There is 
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no way in which one person, sitting in Chicago 
s or*even traveling about the country can do 
it for you—in California or Maine or Florida. 
Even in states such as Louisiana and Pennsyl- 
vania, where full-time recruiters have been or 
are available to visit colleges, talk to faculty, 
and talk to students, much of the follow-up is 
still yours. You want it to be. The Office for 
Recruitment can, and will, serve as a spur so 
that you never forget this responsibility. It 
can help to make the job a little easier for 
busy librarians. It can strengthen communica- 
tion among you. But the job remains yours. 

This of course has been the committee’s pro- 
gram right along. The establishment of the 
office doesn’t change the plan. It will, we hope, 
enable us to do the job faster and better in 
more places. 

Sometimes we talk so often about the same 
old things—getting through to counselors, to 

is college faculties, to lay people in the com- 
munity—that it sounds trite. But don’t under- 
estimate the results if you really do the job. 
Successful recruiting is not so much a matter 
of having a fresh idea each morning, but 
rather of doing the things you already know 
about and doing them with verve, imagination, 
and enthusiasm. 

Every time I have ever returned from a 
state or national meeting of librarians, I find 
myself talking about the people who were 
there, how interesting they were as individuals. 
There is no profession I know with more at- 
tractive, intelligent practitioners or with peo- 
ple more giving of themselves and their talents. 
Make yourselves known, not just as a means of 

N service, but as representatives of a strong and 

. essential profession, which has much to offer 

the brightest, best young people in the com- 
munity. 

And let us know, in the Office for Recruit- 


ment, what else we can do to help you. eee 





With the establishment of the Office for Recruit- 
ment, the Recruiting Committee has been ex- 
panded as follows: 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Ratpo BLASINGAME, JR., state librarian, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, chair- 
man | 
X Cora PAUL Bomar, supervisor, School Library 


Service, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mrs. Caro.yn W. Fern, coordinator, Work with 
Children, Free Library, Philadelphia 
MarcaretT M. Kinney, chief librarian, U.S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital Library, Bronx 
Mrs. WELDON J. LYNCH, trustee, Allen Parish 
Library, Oberlin, Louisiana 

Marcaret I. Rursvo.p, director, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Indiana University, Bloomington 
ESTELLENE P. WALKER, director, State Library 
Board, Columbia, South Carolina 

One other to be appointed 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Region I (New England) : Lee Asu, editor, Notes 
and Queries, New Haven, Connecticut 

Region II (New York, New Jersey): ANDREW 
GEDDES, chief, Extension Services, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, Jamaica, New York 
Region IM (Middle Atlantic): HELEN-JEAN 
Moore, director of the library, Point Park Junior 
College, Pittsburgh 

Region IV (Southeast): I. T. LITTLETON, assist- ` 
ant director, D. H. Hill Library, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, chairman 

Region V (Middle West): Mrs. CHARLOTTE SHA- 
BINO, personnel assistant, Chicago Public Library 
Region VI (Mountain Plains): DANIEL A. 
SEAGAR, head librarian, Colorado State Collage 
Greeley 

Region VII (Southwest): James S. Coonsron 
director, Recruiting Project, Louisiana State Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge 

Region VIII (Pacific Northwest): Harris C. Mc- 
CLASKEY, library consultant, Washington State 
Library, Olympia 

Region IX (California, Nevada, Hawaii): To be 
appointed 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MATERIALS 


Mrs. GRETCHEN G. CONDUITTE, community rela- 
tions librarian, Public Library, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida 

Mrs. BRIGETTE L. Kenney, librarian, Mississippi 
Industrial and Technological Research Commis- 
sion, Jackson 

Vrecia H. Matuews, assistant director, Na- 
tional Library Week, 58 West 40 Street, New 
York 

Axice Norton, public relations director, West- 
chester Tibrary System, Monnit Vernon, New 
York 

EILEEN THORNTON, aie Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Obio 
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FOR THE BEST INFORMED 


Features Extensive Revisions in Important Study Areas 


Democracy—The Cold War—Communism-—relaied 
articles in the 1968 World Book Encyclopedia. 


The 1963 World Book Encyclopedia more than ever 
helps students and teachers to keep pace with a world 
on the move. In the most elaborate revision in recent 
years, this new edition presents changes in 4,900 
pages—more than 40% of the total! Every area of the 
curriculum has received editorial attention. The 
greatest emphasis, however, has been placed on the 


subjects of greatest change, Social Studies and the 
Physical Sciences. 


UNFOLDING DRAMA IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Democracy...communism...The Cold War...rival 
social systems and their world-wide influences are 
treated in separate but related articles in the 1963 
World Book. The new 14-page article, ‘Cold War,” 
vividly portrays the world situation in text, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and charts. Companion articles 
“Communism” and “Democracy” are extensively re- 


vised. Areas of current tension—Berlin, Cuba, South-. 


east Asia—are covered in depth. 


Revised City Articles in the 1963 World Book Ency- 
clopedia highlight the study of Geography. Included 
are official flags of major United States cities and new 
maps of principal cities. 





World Book! 


EXPLORING NEW FRONTIERS 
ABOVE AND BELOW 


SPACE —the 
soaring science is dra- 
matically and realis- 
tically treated with 
informative, factual 
articles, liberally 
illustrated with pic- 
tures, charts, dia- 
grams, biographies of 
astronauts. 














PROJECT 
MOHOLE 


A sub-sea adventure 
lanned for 1964 or 
965 is previewed in 

the 1963 Edition. 

Your students will seb. 

how man plans 40 

probe three miles’ be- 

neath the ocean floor! 


MATHEMATICS 


Boolean Algebra and Permutations and 
Combinations are but two new articles 
reflecting the emphasis on higher math- 
ematics in the schools. Others are Pro- 
ressions, Series, Determinant, and 
Binomial Theorem. 
e 
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NEW ATOMIC 
WEIGHTS 


‘The basic measurement of matter, as 


recently revised by scientists, appears 
throughout the 1963 World Book. 


NOT MERELY UPDATED—WORLD BOOK 
INCREASES ITS OWN LEADERSHIP! 


Twenty volumes...more than 11,700 pages (4,900 
revised for 1963)...over 22,400 illustrations with 
almost 6,000 in color...1,725 brilliantly executed 
maps...2,500 contributors ... single alphabetical 
arrangement...a comprehensive and continuous 
educational research program that keeps World 
_ Book correlated with student and classroom 
exciting and informative Trans- 


quirements.. 
vision sections in biology articles. 





a 
FUNCTIONAL USE OF COLOR 


BRILLIANT PHOTOGRAPHS AND PAINTINGS in new articles on 
“Butterfly,” “Moth,” “Gem,” and “Tartan,” demonstrate how the 1963 
World Book Encyclopedia uses color effectively and functionally. 


FREE | Send for your copy of the new 12-page 
Announcement Brochure that tells all 
aboutthe1963 World Book Encyclopedia. £4 {E 
Reproduced in brilliant color, it details f 
all the important revisions, shows 

how World Book can be of even / es, poe 
greater benefit to students and cS soe 
teachers. Write to World `> ; nee 
Book, Box 3565, Chicago _ 
54, Ulinois. 
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i FIELD ENTERPRISES Atha CORPORATION 

: Merchandise Mart Plasa, Chicago 54, Hinois 

WORLD BOOK-CHILDCRAFT OF CANADA LTD. 
$21 Bloor Street, East, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Announcing 3 New Reprints 
Available Spring 1963. 


~ DOCUMENT CATALOG 


U.S. Superintendent of Documents 


_ March 4, 1893—December 31, 1940 


25 volumes 


Cloth Dound set esterren e aid asin BO EEN RETE $1,640.00 
, o Price after publication y 
Cloth bound set ........ 0.0.0 e ceca ee Crna errr rs $1,950.00 
| Single volumes, cloth bound : | 
“Vols L3, 698160) edie ete hela Been ee ha ee a each $40.00 
Vols. 4-10, 1897-191] ........ eee airenecerntes :..each 75.00 
Vols. 11-25, 1911-1940 ........ EEE EEA re E EA each 90.00 
Now Available 


Ames, John Griffith 
A Comprehensive Index to the Publications 
of the United States, 1881-1893 


Two volumes, cloth bound .....ssssesesssssssosessnsssses. $75.00 


Poore, Benjamin Perley 


A Descriptive Catalog of the Government Publications | 
of the United States, September 5, 1774—March 4, 1881 


p Two volumes, cloth bound ........... cece eee eens $75.00 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


JN Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 
Berkely Square House, London W.1, Foland. 


62 Johnson Reprint Corporation 
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~ Windows—Not Mirrors 





by Dorothy Bevis 


Not long ago, Pamela Frankau wrote, “There 
must come a time when all your mirrors turn 
into windows.” B. J. Chute later commented, 
“T could ask no better definition of coming of 
age. When we are young, we are surrounded 
by mirrors, and wherever we turn, we see our- 
selves. As we grow up, the mirrors dissolve, 


and the windows that replace them set our hori- 


zons free... . We realize that nothing is as 
simple as we saw in the mirrors, but that 
everything is more wonderful. And finally we 
learn the most marvelous truth of all: that, in 
the last analysis, we can never know the whole 
truth about anyone or anything... .” (“When 
the Writer Comes: of Age,” New York Public 
Library Bulletin, September 1962). 

We have come from all parts of the Moun- 
tain Plains region (and some of us from still 
farther away) for these three November days 
to help our mirrors dissolve so that we may 
look into horizons—the horizons of library 
education, fully realizing that we can never 
know the whole truth about library education, 


that it grows and develops as we grow and de- 


vélop, that it must measure itself in terms of 
the space age into which it is catapulted, that 
it must reevaluate its methods, that the de- 


. mands and responsibilities of the librarian of 


today’s minute and tomorrow’s minute may be 
different from the demands and responsibilities 
of yesterday’s librarian. 


e Miss Bevis is associate director of the School 
of Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle. This article is based on a paper pre- 
sented at the Library Education Conference of 
the University of Denver Graduate School of Li- 
brartanship, November 8-10, 1962. 


Yet one wonders if basically there is a dif- 
ference, if basically the librarian has not al- 
ways been about the business of “windows”? 
I think he has. I think that is fundamentally 
why he is a librarian. The materials with 
which he deals may change form, the content 
may go so far beyond what he learned in 
school that a new era may seem to be upon us, 
the methods of making the materials available 
for knowledge may push into the realms of 
machines and computer systems; but the prin- 
ciples of libraries, whether school or public, 
academic or specialized, are the same as they 
were in the days of the Arabs and the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks—to make ideas accessi- 
ble, to make possible a meeting place for peo- 
ple and ideas through books, pamphlets, gov- 
ernment publications, phonograph records, 
films, publications of many nations—the 
“windows” that set free our “horizons.” 

There has never been a time when library 
education was free of criticism or suggestion. 
From the establishment of the first School of 
Library Economy in the latter part of the last 
century, librarians in the field and official com- 
mittees from the American Library Associa- 
tion have analyzed the schools’ materials and 
methods and their requirements and teaching, 
and have tried to measure the result. This is 
as it should be. The U.S. Bureau of Education 
in 1914 recognized ninety-three normal schools 
offering courses in library science and listed 
their amount of training, ranging from a single 
course in the use of books and libraries to full 
programs for school librarians.* 

The now famous report of Dr. C. C. Wil- 
liamson in 1923, Training for Library Service, 
studied in detail and evaluated formal educa- 
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tion for librarianship in the United States. It 
is true that the Williamson report was limited 
to the fifteen schools which at that time re- 
quired a bachelor’s degree for admission, but 
it held implications for all library education 
as it urged that “professional library training 
should be based on a college education or its 
full equivalent” and that library schools should 
be placed on a “strictly graduate basis.” 

Between 1914 and 1923, the number of 
schools offering undergraduate courses in li- 
brarianship increased, and has continued to do 
so until the present day. The Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship in 1935 identified 131 
institutions of higher learning, omitting those 
with graduate library schools, which gave 
courses in library science.’ By: 1956, the Office 
of Education reported 563 institutions, includ- 
ing graduate library schools, in the United 
States which offered undergraduate courses in 
librarianship.‘ The number has undoubtedly 
multiplied since 1956. Some of us may add the 
names of other colleges or universities in our 
own areas which have developed courses or 
programs since 1958 or 1959, and we are 
aware of still more in the making. As of Au- 
gust 1962, the official ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation list of accredited library schools 
numbers thirty-three, including the University 
of California, Los Angeles, and Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, [linois. 


Standards history 


The growth and expression of standards for 
library courses started early but flowered late. 
The American Library Association was in the 
vanguard when its Committee on Library 
Training in 1905 formulated standards, never 
actually adopted, to deal with entrance require- 
ments, curriculum, instruction, and other still 
moot topics, for “library schools, summer li- 
brary schools, and apprentice classes.”® 

The National Education Association in- 
cluded a section on library training for the 
school librarian in its report by the Committee 
on Library Organization and Equipment in 
1918.8 

Quantitative standards for various types of 
library education were drawn by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1926, includ- 
ing junior and senior undergraduate courses, 
summer schools, apprentice classes, and gradu- 
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ate library education.’ Qualitative minimum 
requirements in 1933° supplanted those’ of » 
1926, and classified the schools as Type 1, IJ, 
or III.’ n 

The Minimum Requirements for Teacher- 
Librarian Training Agencies adopted by 
Council in 1934 replaced the Minimum Stand- 
ards for Curricula in School Library Work 
adopted by Council in 1926. Although the 
1934 standards never became operational, they 
were used for advisory purposes.® Since 1951, 
all graduate library schools have been accred- 
ited by the Standards approved by the Ameri- 
can Library Association at that time, which 
state that the professional program should rep- 
resent five years of education beyond the high 
school level and result in the master’s degree. 
Some idea of principles and content of the 
courses is spelled out, although in general 
terms, so that the standards remain qualitative. 

The Standards also allow the introduction of _ 
library science courses at the undergraduate ~ 
level.?° This sanctions us to bring in the ques- 
tion of prerequisites—the decision of each of 
the thirty-three accredited graduate library 
schools as to whether its conviction lies in the 
value of four years of full liberal arts educa- 
tion or even a specialized education in science 
or the social sciences, or whether it believes 
that undergraduate library courses further a 
richness of the graduate year in librarian- 
ship and do not take away from the content of 
general education. 


Articulation 

It is, of course, in the area of prerequisites 
that the exquisite pain of the problem “to ar- 
ticulate or not to articulate” has become the » 
probe of those schools of higher education 
which teach undergraduate library courses 
and those accredited library schools which feel 
the quality of such courses is not always con- - 
stant and that the content does not always 
equate with the content of their own prerequi- 
sites. 

In 1952, the Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship developed the Standards for Library 
Science Programs in Teacher Education Instt- 
tutions, which stated that the basic program of 
education for school librarianship can legiti- 
mately be given at the undergraduate level. It 
stated further that there should be “articula- 
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tion between the undergraduate programs in 


. library science and the graduate library school 


programs in the same area.”™ These stand- 
ards were superseded by a new document, 
~ Standards for Undergraduate Library Pro- 
grams, developed by the ALA Committee on 
Accreditation and adopted by Council in 1959. 

The aim of the 1959 Standards was clearly 
phrased in the introductory statement by Mar- 
garet Rufsvold— 


The purpose of the undergraduate standards is to 
improve the quality of the undergraduate pro- 
grams existing in more than 500 institutions 
throughout the country by providing counsel and 
guidance to these schools and by cooperating with 
the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education in its evaluations whenever 
these schools seek the National Council’s accredi- 
tation. 


This also explains the existence of the guide 
for the development of supplementary infor- 
mation to be used by the institutions them- 
selves in presenting their objectives, their pro- 
gram, and their implementation to the NCATE 
accrediting group.’? 

The supplementary guide may very well act 
as a self-survey for the library science section 
of the institution being visited and may help it 
to analyze its own offerings and methods of 
offerings. In the final analysis, this opportu- 
nity, seriously and honestly treated, is perhaps 
the most valuable contribution of the entire ac- 
creditation process. It is too valuable to term it 
even a “side benefit.” Here is the place to ana- 
lyze one’s own strengths and weaknesses, the 
vigor and the depth of courses offered, the vi- 


~ sion beyond the immediate purpose, the rela- 
‘ lationship of this particular segment to the 


- “droppeth . . 


as 
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entire profession of librarianship. This is es- 
pecially the opportunity to analyze the quality 
of teaching which, like the quality of mercy, 
. from heaven,” the heaven of 
time to prepare, time to counsel, time to en- 
courage discussion, time to feel what one is 
saying and then say it with integrity and pas- 
sion. Little of this can come from an already 
overloaded librarian who must teach library 
courses as well. 

One point should be made sew Articula- 
tion of courses taken at an undergraduate level 
may be equated only with courses taken at an 
undergraduate level at the graduate library 


school. Therefore, unless a graduate library 
school also has an undergraduate program or 
prerequisites at the undergraduate level, no 
articulation is possible. Undergraduate courses 
cannot be accepted at the graduate level be- 
cause they have already been used for the bach- 
elor’s degree. Undergraduate courses taken by 
undergraduates at the graduate library schools 
are not given graduate credit, although several 
of those courses when taken by graduate stu- 
dents may receive graduate credit. 


Prerequisites 


All of this, of course, has to do with the 
framework of the graduate school of an insti- 
tution of higher learning of which graduate 
schools of librarianship are a part. As a part, 
schools of librarianship must abide by the reg- 
ulations of their graduate schools and their in- 
stitutions. They do not operate in an independ- 
ent vacuum from which they can suddenly say, 
“We will accept this or that course,” or even, 
“We will give this or that course.” Their facul- 
ties spend hours and semesters of study fully 
considering the possibilities of revision of cur- 
riculum. These results must then be presented 
and argued through a series of faculty commit- 
tees, senate groups, deans’ committees, and, 
finally, the graduate school itself. The curric- 
ulum revision will go by the way or submit to 
change unless carefully justified before these 
many points of view and academic standards. 
Nothing will be taken for granted in a policy 
or department program which affects the pic- 
ture of the entire institution. This is equally 
true, I am sure, of the other educational insti- 
tutions which house library programs at the 
undergraduate level, so the other institutions 
and the graduate library schools should have a 
basis for understanding on this point and 
should be able to approach the problems of 
articulation with a common appreciation for 
the very real situation to be encountered. 

Are these problems insurmountable? I 
don’t believe that any one of us thinks they are: 

Of the thirty-three presently accredited 
graduate library schools, about half require 


- from six to eighteen semester hours of prereq- 


uisite undergraduate library courses either at 
its own school or another accredited institu- 
tion.® If these courses are not presented for 
entrance, they must be made up as an introduc- 
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tory unit or taken at the same time as the 
graduate curriculum, without graduate credit 
toward the master’s degree. They may seldom 
be taken concurrently, however, because they 
form a basic foundation for the courses to 
follow. 

I might say that my own school, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, is presently making a 
thorough study of its curriculum in a plan for 
revision which intends to include for the first 
time in the school’s history a prerequisite se- 
ries of four courses totaling twelve quarter 
units. We do not feel that twelve quarter units 
will gravely endanger the general content of 
the undergraduate 180 quarter hours. We do 
feel, however, that it will allow us to make 
available certain fundamental knowledge in 
librarianship and in books and reading on the 
undergraduate level. Then, on the graduate 
level, we will have more room for courses in 
depth on the materials of the subject fields, for 
advanced courses in school library supervision, 
for areas of special collections such as man- 
agement of archives, for approaches to docu- 
mentation and machine retrieval, for aware- 
ness of the “bibliographic explosion” which is 
taking place the world over, for comparative 
librarianship, and for sheer experience in 


good reading. This revision still has to be- 


completely documented on paper and it still 
has to begin its long way through the univer- 
sity committees, but if and when it is accepted, 
we will have our prerequisites. 


Communications 


Prerequisites are not the only answer, how- 
ever. There must be much communication be- 
tween the institutions offering the undergradu- 
ate courses in librarianship and the graduate 
library schools, not merely communications of 
the head but communications of the heart. The 
kind of conference in which the University of 
Denver is taking the lead in these three days is 
a “conference of the heart.” 

The University of Minnesota Conference on 
Undergraduate Library Education was a land- 
mark in 1959, and the Iowa conference in 
1960 was another. The Texas Council on Li- 
brary Education has held two conferences in 
recent years and has passed a number of re- 
ports. Kansas, New Jersey, Indiana, Idaho, 
Wisconsin, the Pacific Northwest Library As- 
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sociation, the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, and other states and regions have ħeld 
meetings, encouraged discussion, have raised 
questions, and tried to answer them. The mem~ 
bers of the ALA Library Education Division 
and of the Association of American Library 
Schools have gathered formally and informally 
to bruit ideas and to urge investigation and 
action. These are not graduate library schools 
talking to graduate library schools; these are 
all of us talking with each other! 

The most important subject that we can talk 
about in planning articulation is what is being 
taught. What is the content of the undergradu- 
ate courses in the graduate library school? 
What are the 500-plus undergraduate schools 
teaching? Who is their audience? Are the 
courses they report merely the use of books 
and libraries for teachers? (Some of them 
are.) Are their courses taught on a year’s basis 
or in summer schools only or occasional se- 
mesters? Are they terminal? Do they deal with 
principles, variant approaches, evaluation of 
materials, or only a rigid body of knowledge? 
Are they limited to how-to-do-it? Or do they 
fulfill the first two points of the Standards as 
well as the others—‘“to begin the development 
in students of: 

l. Understanding of the library as a secial 
and educational agency and its role in the de- 
velopment of communication. x 

2. Understanding of the role and objectives 
of the various types of libraries in relation to 
the needs of the community each serves.” 


A landmark conference 


The Southeastern Library Association Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Library Educatign 
in 1961 may also become one of the landmark 
conferences; it moved directly into the study 
of specific courses and content. The first area 
was Libraries and Librarianship, to be taken 
on the junior or senior level and to include the 
history of libraries, their development into so- 
cial institutions, study of various types of li- 
braries and their services, and a consideration 
of librarianship as a career. The recruiting 
possibilities of this course are obvious. 

The next area was that of Library Adminis- 
tration. In this area, the standards should be 
followed by the definite broadening of the 


— s 1. + 


course into a consideration of the aims and : 
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functions of library service which could be re- 
lated to all types of libraries. Selection of Ma- 
terials was divided into three separate courses 
to cover the principles of selection, materials 
for young people, and materials for children. 
Electives would be allowed for courses in con- 
temporary literature. 

Reference Materials would provide a basic 
course, beginning with the framework of ref- 
erence service itself, principles of selection and 
evaluation of the reference collection, and fol- 
lowing with the foundation materials consid- 
ered to be common to all libraries. It was con- 
cluded that the Organization of Library Col- 
lections should convey “the meaning and pur- 
pose of the organization of the library’s col- 
lection for use and the various techniques by 
which this can be achieved,”** 

A greatly simplified course was regarded as 
undesirable since it would fail both to prepare 
for service in only the smallest libraries and 
to meet the graduate school requirement in 
this area. The conference participants there- 
fore felt that if sufficient time in a particular 
undergraduate program could not be given to 
the basic course on the organization of the 
collection, it would be preferable to offer the 
Jatter as a graduate course and include only an 
intraduction to bibliographic organization in 
the administration course. 

el sketch this content because it is representa- 
tive of the kind of thinking that undergradu- 
ate and graduate library educators are consid- 
ering as they plan their future programs. The 
course areas seem to fall naturally into the five 
interests: libraries and librarianship; selection 
of materials; library administration; reference 
materials; and organization of materials. 


The future 


As to “Patterns of Library Education—A 
Look to the Future,” it needs no crystal ball to 
tell that articulation is and must be within the 
picture. As a library educator recently said, 
“A program now involving 600 colleges is not 
a theory but a fact of life.” We need to work 
with this “fact of life,” all of us, to bring it 
into order and to shape its many elements into 
a strong, constructive, creative profession 
which is librarianship. 

In April 1962, an Institute on the Future of 
Library Education was held in Cleveland un- 


der the sponsorship of the Library Services 


Branch of the U.S. Office of Education and the 


School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
University. Representative library educators 
and practicing librarians from major types of 
libraries were invited and some ninety at- 
tended. Large meetings soon broke into small 
study groups and their findings were eventu- 
ally reported to the main body. Among the 
statements endorsed by vote of the total group 
was one that holds particular interest for this 
conference today— 


The problems of the relationship between under- 
graduate and graduate library education should 
be resolved, and articulation between the two 
levels should be implemented.*® 


The Cleveland conference also struck a 
clarion note: 


Because the Cleveland Institute participants 
recognized that, in terms of the importance mag- 
nitude of the job to be done, the human and ma- 
terial resources available to library education are 
sorely inadequate, they recommended that the 
American Library Association assume the re- 
sponsibility for developing a sound, flexible na- 
tional plan for library education. 


At the June meeting of ALA, the members 
of the Library Education Division further dis- 
cussed the character and implementation of 
such a plan. Its elements were identified and 
high among them were: “articulation of grad- 
uate and undergraduate programs [and] re- 
view of curriculum in terms of the needs and 
objectives at all levels of training.” The belief 
was expressed that a “sound, imaginative, dy- 
namic plan for library education can be de- 
veloped for strengthening library education in 
the years ahead.”?" 

As we talk about plans, programs, and 
courses, let us not forget the librarian we are 
training. Let us come back to the fact that the 
librarian is the person we first talked about, 
the person who makes ideas from all tha rec- 
ords of mankind available to the person who 
needs them, who makes “windows” instead of 
“mirrors,” And so let us remember that we 
need to have that librarian richly, deeply, 
broadly educated! 
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AMESTACK i İS within your reach, too! . 


' Open oe library's stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with AMESTACK Library Shelv- 
ing. AMESTACK does away with 
the dark. boxy look of old fash- 
ioned units; provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
4’ shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern, cost- 

saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write tode ay for full details. 


iper 1930 
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TO REFLECT OUR. APPRECIATION FOR YOUR LOYAL PATRONAGE, 


CHESTERFIELD ANNOUNCES A- NEW PRICING POLICY ae 





DISCOUNT «2%: 


ON EVERY RECORD AND TAPE 


The substantially increased volume of òrders received from libraries 
and schools and- the installation of electronic order-processing 
equipment has- enabled us to reduce our overhead. We're passing 
these savings right on to you by giving you a minimum 38% dis- 
count off manufacturer. list prices on every. record and tape you 


need! 


38% DISCOUNT OR MORE ON 


* ALL LABELS-* ALL ARTISTS * GUARANTEED NEW—NEVER PLAYED 


PLUS FREE PREPAID. POSTAGE, FREE SCHWANN CATALOG, 
FREE SPECIAL SUSEN INS ae SAVINGS UP TO 70%. 


FF = mn DE DE mE m ma me 
RETS COUOT van 
TODAY! > H- CHESTERFIELD MUSIC 


Not only will you save more than ever. g -12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7. a 


before, you'll also get the ‘complete | Please send me your latest discount sale bulle- L 


knowledgeable service Chesterfield has ,™ tin on LP records and tapes. 
given schools and libraries: for over 16.. i Nome 

years. We anticipate your needs with one `. 
of the world's largest inventories of long 
play records and tapes. Your orders are | | 
filed promptly and completely by our i Oa ee 

: , we ALA 163 

staff of musicologists. -` ` 


Í g Addres 





sonal order. Please add 10¢ per record for bandilng. 
ee oe oe m n o a 
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| THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


The Interpreter’s Bible is designed to give you 


complete Biblical knowledge at your finger tips. THE TERPRETER’S >œ 

In easy-to-read text 146 religious scholars help 

you understand and interpret spiritual truths. ichion LUCHA, « 
“The best two-foot shelf of books about the 

Bible now available in the English language.”—~ OF THE BIBI E 

The Christian Century. “Should have a place in IR FOUR VOLUNTE 


the library of every intelligent teacher, preacher, 


41) Do ; The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible is an il- 
and student of the Bible.”—Review and Expositor. faatea enor elope dida ane cad eak ane a 
Volume l--General Articles; Genesis, Exodus 


¢ EVERY person named in the Bible or Apocrypha 


Volume 2—Leviticus through Samuel e EVERY town and region, hill and stream 
Volume 3—Kings through Job * EVERY plant, animal, and mineral 

‘Volume 4—Psalms, Proverbs ¢ EVERY object used in daily life 

Volume 5—Ecclesiastes through Jeremiah e EVERY biblical doctrine and theological con- 
Volume 6—Lamentations through Malachi cept 

Volume 7—General Articles; Matthew, Mark * MORE than 7,500 entries 

Volume 8—Luke, John e More than 1,000 black-and-white illustrations 


* 32 pages of full-color illustrations 


Volume 9— The Acts, Romans And 24 pages of full-color Westminster Maps 


Volume 10—Corinthians through Ephesians 
Volume 11—Philippians through Hebrews The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible is the 


A: eee finest working tool of its kind. Jt was written by 
ie wees Je eee kevelshon Genera 253 skilled writers—planned and completed under 


the direction of George A. Buttrick, editor. Four 


]2-Volume Set, $89.50; Single Volumes, $8.75 each volumes, 3,976 pages. The 4Volume Set, $45 


ABINGDON PRESS sasuvite 2, tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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\ Reading for an Age of Change 


by Charles R. Carner, ALA Public Relations Officer 


In the last twenty years man has split the 
atom, ventured into space, and developed ma- 
chines to run his industries. These changes 
are reflected in other fields, including the cul- 
tural. 

Because the need of adults for information 
on new developments in many fields of knowl- 
edge is intensified in this era of rapid change, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York made 
a grant to the American Library Association 
“for the development and distribution of five 
or more pamphlets in a series, combining con- 
tént essays with annotated booklists on sub- 
jects of special significance to adults living in 
a world radically different from the one in 
which they received their basic education.” 

The project was assigned to the Adult Serv- 
ices Division. The division’s Special Projects 
Committee, Ruth Warncke, chairman, and 
Efeanor Phinney, ASD executive secretary, 
adviser, drew up a manual of policies and pro- 
cedures and appointed committees. 

Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, former director of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library Adult Services 
Division, was appointed editor of the project 
and began her duties late in 1960. 

The series, called Reading for an Age of 
Change, is similar in format to the successful 
Reading with a Purpose guides developed in 
the 1920’s. The greater part of each pamphlet 
consists of an introduction to the subject by 


Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, editor of the reading guides. 


an outstanding authority. These essays pro- 
vide an analysis of the subject, arousing in- 
terest in the topic and pointing out significant 
facets. An annotated booklist with some direc- 
tions on order of reading follows the essay. 
The guides are designed for individual read- 
ing and not specifically for discussion groups. 

The recommended reading should serve as 
an introduction to significant materials, non- 
technical, but not necessarily popularized. The 
annotations were planned to furnish critical 
commentary, to stimulate interest by descrip- 
tion of the content and approach, and to re- 





Swe 


late the books to the ideas expressed in the 
essay and to other titles on the list. 

An author selection and advisory committee 
of librarians was appointed for each guide, 
consisting of specialists in the subject field 
and one or two generalists. The former are 
familiar with the subject literature and are 
able to evaluate it; the latter are aware of 
interest and abilities of the general reader. 
Each committee prepared a list of books in 
consultation with the author. The guides are 
aimed at the reading level of Harper’s or For- 
tune. 

An important consideration for the project 
has been the distribution of the guides. To 
provide widespread distribution, make avail- 
able single copies, and promote the series ef- 
fectively, the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
a nonprofit, educational organization, was se- 
lected to assist in the project. The organization 
has considerable experience in the pamphlet 
field and has established channels for distribu- 
tion. i 

The guides are being published by the 
American Library Association in cooperation 
with the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16. All orders should 


be sent there. Quantity discounts are available. 


Subjects chosen 


The first guide, Space Science, by Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp, was introduced at the Miami 
Beach Conference. Dr. Lapp, a well-known 
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A NEW SERIES OF READING GU h 





Two exhibits in public libraries to interest 
patrons in the Reading for an Age of 
Change series. Left, the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. Below, an exhibit in 
the Statesville, North Carolina, Public 
Library. 


nuclear physicist, is author of The Voyage of 
the Lucky Dragon, Atoms and People, Roads 
to Discovery, and the current and contro- 
versial Kill and Overkill. He traces the de- 
velopment and uses of space exploration, ex- 
plains rockets and satellites, and discusses the 
problems of men in space and of getting to the 
moon and beyond. A glossary of terms is in- 
cluded. 

The second guide, The Contemporary Arts, 
by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the Gal- 
lery of American Art at Phillips Academy and 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, covers painting, sculpture, and 
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architecture. Mr. Hayes describes the artist’s 
way of looking at an object, and he leads the 
_ reader from the familiar realism to “the new 
vision” which the modern sculpture or painter 
eeks to create. 
[he third guide, Freedom of the Mind, by 
Justice William O. Douglas of the United 
States Supreme Court, is of special interest to 
librarians. In the Reading for an Age of 
= Change series, he writes of freedom as a 
necessary principle in a democratic society 
and as a major concern today.’ 
The Expanding Population in a Shrinking 
-© World, by Dr. Marston Bates, zoologist and 
- author of The Prevalence of People, covers 
the more recent studies of the population ex- 
-plosion throughout the world, the reasons for 
rn in relation to shrinking resources, the 
, political, and economic implications, 
ie whys and wherefores of differing view- 
points on meeting the problems created. 
The fifth guide will deal with the newer 
economics and the background from which 
they stem. Chairman of the author selection 
and advisory committee is Bernice Bollen- 
bacher, library editor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Committee members are H. G. Johns- 
ton, assistant director of libraries, F lint Pub- 
lic Library; Charles Deane Kent, chief li- 
brarian, Public Library and Art Museum, 
L%ndon, Ontario; Mrs. Roberta McBride, sen- 
‘or assistant, Social Science Department, De- 
troit Public Library; Idris Smith, supervisor, 
Business and Technical Department, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Library; and Edward 
< Ge Stable, librarian, J. Walter Thompson 
pany, Chicago. (Chairmen and committee 
for the other guides are listed in the 


"November 1962 ALA Bulletin.) 
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Why the series is important 
The guides are important to libraries be- 
- cause numerous developments indicate the cul- 
- tural climate is ripe for the encouragement of 
purposeful reading. Discussion, informal 
dy, and reading groups are increasing. Lec- 
ire series and courses offered over TV and 
dio have growing audiences. 
1rough the guides the librarian will be 









s guide, just published, is reviewed in the De- 


ember 1962 Bulletin, pages 985-87. 





able to offer an added stimulus to planned 
reading. This does not mean that every title 
belongs in every library. Smaller libraries may 
consider borrowing or arranging with neigh- 
boring libraries for cooperative purchasing. 
Several titles are in paperback editions, which 
eases the budget problem. 







Means of promotion oo 
A promotion committee, headed by Sarah 
Wallace, public relations officer, Minneapolis 
Public Library, is working on publicizing th 
guides through all media. National Library 
Week headquarters and the American Book - 
Publishers Council are also giving active sup- 
port to the project. T 
More than 40,000 leaflets and letters de- i 
scribing the series have been mailed to organ- — 
izations, librarians, and libraries, and distrib- 
uted at state, regional, and national library e 
association meetings. cee 
From the introduction at the Miami Beach ae ca 
Conference, promotional efforts in behalf of 
the series have continued at a good pace. At 
Miami Beach approximately 400 copies of 
Space Science were previewed by members of 
the Adult Services Division; in addition, 
about 450 copies were mailed to individuals, - 
library associations, and the press, together 
with a descriptive leaflet. a 
Other copies, leaflets, or letters have been | 
distributed for seminars, special meetings, and 
other gatherings of the American Metrological- 
Society, the National Education Association, 
the National Aeronautics Space Authority, the | 
American Booksellers Conference, and the 
U.S. Office of Education, and have been sent 
to service and government schools overseas, _ a 
bookstores, members of Congress, and others. 
To help librarians make the most of the 
guides locally, a manual on their utilization is 
being developed and various materials foro = 
promotion purposes have been produced, In 
addition, state, regional, and national library ae 
organizations are conducting meetings to help > 
librarians present this program in their com- - ee 
munities. a 
For example, at the Southeastern Librar: 
Association held recently in Memphis, more — 
than one hundred librarians, an overflow = 
crowd, heard a panel discussion following the - oa 
showing of a film on contemporary art. 
















Besides learning how to use the guides and 
how to promote them locally, those attending 
saw an exhibit of the books featured in the 
first three guides. Posters developed for the 
Miami Beach Conference were also displayed. 

District meetings have been arranged and 
conducted by the state libraries in New 
Hampshire and Michigan to discuss the use 
and promotion of the guides. Demonstrations, 
displays, booths, or programs have been part 
of the meetings of the Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Southwest, and Wisconsin Library As- 
sociations, among others, and more are writ- 
ing for materials and information every day. 
ALA members who attended the group discus- 
sions at the Miami Beach ASD meetings are 
manning booths, serving on panels, and mak- 
ing themselves available generally to answer 
questions on utilization of the series. 


Library programs 


As a result of these sessions, libraries have 
conducted their own programs. Denver Public 
Library, for example, is holding discussion 
meetings on the guides, has devoted space to 
exhibits concerned with the guides, and is 
talking about them on the library’s radio and 
TV programs. Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore, and the Flint, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary are holding similar programs. Enoch 
Pratt also took advantage of having the edi- 
tor of the series, a resident of Baltimore and 
former staff member, available for interviews 
with the city’s major media. The Statesville, 
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One of the first recipients of Space Science was, Dr. 


James A. Van Allen, physicist at the State University of ` 


lowa, lowa City, and discoverer of the radiation belts 
named for him (right). Handing Dr. Van Allen the read- 
ing guide is Douglas Hieber, head of circulation serv- 
ices for the state university libraries. The occasion was 
a Space Science Summer Study, attended by leading 
space scientists. 


North Carolina, Public Library developed an 
attractive display calling attention to the 
series. 

Many libraries are offering the pamphlets 
for sale to the public. The Libraries of Char- 
lotte and Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina, made the pamphlets available to staff 
members at cost for use as Christmas gifts. 
Enoch Pratt, in a promotional letter to the 
local bookstores, suggested they might want 
to carry the guides and the books in the an- 
notated lists. The library also made this con- 
tact an opportunity to offer other reading lists 
which might be developed at Enoch Pratt to 
the bookstores on request. 


Media promotion 


In some instances, media people suggested 
using the guides in reading or discussion pro- 
grams in their own communities. Bill Belanger 
of the Huntington, West Virginia, Herald Ad- 
vertiser, for example, distributed The Con- 
temporary Arts to his own adult discussjgn 
group and then saw to it his newspaper carried 
a feature about the session. 

Other newspapers, from the Tucson Arizona 
Star to the New York Times, from the Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Sunday Telegram to the 
Mountainside, New Jersey, Echo, have been 
carrying reviews and mentioning the guides in 
book columns. But the most effective local 
promotion can come from the library itself. 


Assistance from ASD 

To assist librarians in this effort, an inex- 
pensive promotion kit, available for $2 from 
ASD, contains information on how to pro- 
mote the series in a community. Three re- 
leases, complete except for fill-in blanks for 
the library name, call attention to the program 
at the library. One announces the program, a 
second tells about a talk to be given by the li- 
brarian before a civic group, and the third 
explains how the library is tying its program 
in with the adult education program of an- 
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other group. A series of TV-radio spot an- 
nouhcements is included in the kit, together 
with twenty-five promotional handout leaflets 
and 200 bookmarks. 

a Instructions for detailed promotion are in- 
-cluded in a sheet called “Promotion Planning 
Pointers” in the kit. Public relations pitfalls 
to avoid are included. This material was all 
developed as a result of the efforts of the 
promotion committee. 

In addition, the committee realized that 
many libraries would need a ready-made dis- 
play unit, one which could be set up with a 
minimum of effort, yet would be attractive and 
attention getting. This unit also is available 

= from ALA headquarters. Single units are 
5 $3. 50, but if ordered in quantities of ten or 
<- more; the units are $3 each. It consists of a 

neutral g gray upright standard with a place for 
-a changeable sign. There are four of these 
signs—one for each guide title in a color cor- 
responding to the cover color of that particular 
guide. There is also an upright pocket. hold- 
ing several copies of the guide, which is cut so 
that the guide c cover forms a part of the display. 




















A public relations gold mine 

Reading for an Age of Change, directed at 
the reading public to introduce them to good 
reading in an interesting and inarin 


manner, will encourage greater use of libraries 


and help more neare to understand the im- 







portant role of the librarian and the library; E 


in today’s complex world. 


Beginning with the title and continuing 


through the entire project, it is apparent that 


there is a great deal of public relations appeal 


in this series, too. 


The subjects are those in which the aie a 


is currently interested. This factor embraces a 


fundamental rule of good public relations, ae 


which states that to interest the public, one 


must first be interested in the public. To reach 
one must tell his story in terms of = 


them, 


things which are of interest to the public. Byes 
using Reading for an Age of Change to cap- aie 
ture the attention of her patrons, ‘librarians 
can interest them in other programs as well. 

Almost every library can make Reading for ce 
an Age of Change aid its public relations pro- 7 
gram, for ‘hich it is ideally suited. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





REGAL 


PENNY PINCHER 





ARISTOCRAT 


CHALLENGER 


ALADDIN 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


FIRST AND FINEST 












ONLY MARADOR HAS THEM ALL 


Flexible or rigid binders, 


110 Fl 
with lockbar or snap-out 
or slide-on metals, choice 
132 of 5 kinds of binders and 
3 spine colors, a full line 
150 of sizes, prices for lean 
or healthy budgets, quality 
126 proved by 14 years of 
library service — Maracor 
140 alone offers this complete 





range of selection. 


MARASHEEN 


A solvent cleaner for plastic, glass and 
tile, made especially for plastic binders. 
Attractive spray can, 16 ounce size. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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This is all you need to protect a book 
for a lifetime 


Bro-Dart Lifetime® ‘‘Self-Stick”’ is the fastest, easiest book jacket cover you'll 
ever handle. No glue. No separate attaching tape. Sized to fit all books or in 
adjustable Duplex'™. ‘“‘Self-Stick” tabs (exclusively ours) are built into all four 
corners of this super-tough Plasti-Kleer® cover. Result: maximum protection 
...and savings in time, labor, material, repairing and rebinding. Remember: ™ 
Bro-Dart makes a full line of Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers... Lifetimes, 
Foldons'™, Regulars", Simplext™. Write for our illustrated literature today. 








Fro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 762C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 


Library supplies m Bro-Dart Books, Inc. æ Library 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
furniture m Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. m Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
Library charging systems = Unidoc Service, Inc. 520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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7 1963 ALA Conference, Chicago, Illinois, July 14-20 


Guies rooms and convention facilities in the 
Conrad Hilton and Pick-Congress hotels have 
served for the Chicago ALA Conference 
The Conrad Hilton will serve as head- 
` with exhibits, registration, staff offices, 
many meetings as can be necommued te: 





















: ng t 
el: meetings, ipoated here: “Rates a sues room 
- accommodations at both hotels (quoted per room 
and not per person) appear below. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the 
ALA and all requests for hotel reservations 
= should þe sent to the ALA Housing Bureau, 

3 Suite 2050, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Ilinois, after February 1, 1963, according to di- 
ons given in the reservation request form 
ow. All requests must indicate choice 
e definite dates and approximate 
ival and departure, and include the 
and: addresses of all persons who will 


“Housing Bureau 


ee 2 332. S: Michigan Avenue 
-Chicago 4, Minois 


HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 


occupy the rooms requested. Reservations wil þe 
assigned on a first come, first served basis to the 5 
hotel of the individual’s choice until such time — 
as the commitment of the hotel is exhausted, — 
after which rooms will be assigned to the other ` 
hotel. Reservations will be accepted up to June, 
14, 1963, although if rooms are still availa le 
after that date reservations will be hi 
to the opening day of the conference, After pr 
essing by the ALA Housing Bureau, all reserv 
tions will be confirmed direct to delegates by th 
assigned hotels. i ; 
In addition to- preconference institutes ad 
workshops, the Chicago meeting will present a 
new highlight—the “Conference. within a Co: 
ference,” a series of special sessions inquil 
into the needs of libraries and- students. The 
sessions will take place i in the middle of the week 
and are open to all delegates attending the con- 
ference. See page 11 for details. 7 

















Please make reservation as follows: (check hotel desired and rate preferred) 


Conrad Hilton [| 


Single: 98 $99 OF ma 
Double: $12.50 [] 










$35 [] $60 [|] $78 {[] 
= (parlor and twin bedroom) 
-$88 [] $190 [C] 


(parlor and 2 twin bedrooms) 


Suites: 


id addresses of all occupants (bracket those sharing a reom): 


Pick-Congress [7] 


Single: $8 [] $9 [] $11 E 
Double: $12 f] 
Twins: $13[] $4 0G $15 (] 
Suites: $22 [] $35 [7] 
(parlor and double bedroom) 
$28 [| $45 z 


(parlor and twin bedroom) _ 


$35 C] $55 [] $65 O 


(parlor and 2 twin bedrooms) | 
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classroom tested science set ri~ 


classroom tested from upper 
elementary through high school 


classroom tested both for scienc 
teaching and science reference 


classroom tested as an introduc’ 
to science 


classroom tested in widening thi 
scientific horizons of the beginn 
scientist 


classroom tested both by the stt 
and the teacher 


The only science set that —ove 
years —has been proven currici 
oriented 


The only science set that is 
project oriented 


0 Volumes 


* & Double-starred (“indispensable ... sl 
acquired first”) in the AAAS Science Box 


It qualifies for purchase undeg Title III | 
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Birth of a 
New 


: by Dorothy R. Cutler 







en. “Yours for the asking” was selected as 
the motto for the Columbia River Regional 
Library Demonstration, we fully expected citi- 
~ zens to follow the advice by using the services 
offered by the demonstration, as well as “ask” 





for its continuance, In the general election of 


1962 our expectation was realized when voters 


by the thousands indicated with a resounding 


“Yes” vote that they were willing to continue 
it by taxing themselves. 

Early in the morning of November 9, 1960, 
while the nation lay wondering which of the 
two candidates was their next president, there 

-. was no question in the minds of the library 
<- workers in north central Washington that a 
~ new regional library had been enthusiastically 
A established by voters in these five counties. 
~ Majorities in the various counties ranged 
<> from 56 per cent to 82 per cent, with the over- 
< all favorable vote being 64 per cent. It can be 
said that no other candidate or issue in the 
state of Washington received any like major- 
ity iv this election. 
-... At a later evaluation meeting on the dem- 
os ‘onstration, citizen delegates were quick to 
point out that “the tality of the service... 








@ Miss Cutler is library consultant with the 
5 y ashington State Library and has worked with 
-> the Columbia River Regional Library Demonstra- 
tion since 1958. 





te gional Lib rar y 


sold the program.” In spite of violent opposi- 
tion to the proposition in some circles, the 
size of the majority demonstrated once more 
the reality of a great reservoir of good will 
and support for libraries, 

When the jubilant celebrations were over, 
sober minds turned to the tasks ahead. The 
suspense of two years’ waiting for the people 
to speak was past; ahead stretched many 
months of adjustments and pure hard work to 
weld together the permanent, ongoing re- 
gional library organization. Although patterns 
had been set during the demonstration period, 
there remained the process of polishing off the 
corners and streamlining and making uniform 
various methods, procedures, and policies. 

Washington’s only project under the first 
five years of the Library Services Act had juSt 
been concluded successfully. State and federal 
funds were utilized to implement the state’s 
long-range plan of library development by 
means of a demonstration to the largest region 
of twelve in its proposed regional library 
plan. Four of the five counties in this 
region had no countywide library pro- 
gram. Service which did exist in these coun- 
ties was given in twenty-one community li- 
braries serving populations ranging from 98 
to 17,000. The fifth county operated a re- 
gional library program through a contractual 
agreement between the largest municipality 
and the countywide rural ikrary district. 
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When the State Library Commission se- 
. lected this five-county region for the first dem- 
onstration, state library consultants began dis- 
cussions with the existing library boards and 
city councils explaining the demonstration and 
requesting their cooperation. No monetary 
tributions were required from them during 
“the period of the demonstration; advantages, 
services, and proposed mode of operation were 
outlined, and cooperative participation so- 
licited. As a result of such an approach only 
two communities rejected the opportunity to 
participate. 
= During the demonstration period each li- 
-brary was operated by a library board. Each 
library retained responsibility for obtaining 
funds from their governmental authorities and 
xpending them. With these funds each library 
p formed the tasks of book selection, pur- 
1asing, and cataloging independently of the 
demonstration. It is the everlasting regret of 
a e demonstration staff that more soar nation 
= of book selection and purchasing was not 
_ achieved. In another demonstration it will be 
=a primary objective. Thus it was that each li- 
brary added to its collection by its own pur- 
chases: the demonstration collection supple- 
mented these resources. 
Rented quarters for the demonstration were 
opened in Wenatchee. Logically and properly 
headquarters should have been located 
with the existing operations of the established 
city-county operation. Unfortunately this was 
not possible, since the regional library was con- 
structing a new building authorized by a joint 
bond issue of the city of Wenatchee and the 
county of Chelan. Their crowded storefront 
_ + byilding had no room to accommodate the ex- 
a “tensive administrative and technical process- 
-ing area needed by the demonstration. 
| ~The various steps of the organization and 
operation of the demonstration have been re- 
lated in an earlier issue of the ALA Bulletin 
(September 1959). Here we only briefly out- 
line the situation so as to indicate the patch- 
work pattern of relationships which existed 
during the demonstration. These were the core 
of the problems and adjustments which must 
be resolved after the election in order to bring 
about the regional library organization en- 
_..  visioned in the predemonstration planning as 
~* well as throughout the demonstration. 


































of prospective candidates for the slate of n 


It can be easily understood how these par- 
ticipating community libraries benefited to a 
considerable extent from the demonstration. 
In many instances, librarians, board members, 
and other citizens of these communities were 
mainstays among the workers promoting the 
establishment of the intercounty library dis- 
trict. Without a doubt these community librar- 
ies stood to lose as much as the county areas, — 
should the issue fail and the materials be with 
drawn. And yet the vagaries of the constitu- 
tional 40-mill tax litaitation in Washingtor 
will not permit citizens living within the ¢ 
and towns to vote on the issue of establish 
ment of library districts. In Washington State 
library districts are only composed of uni 
corporated areas. Municipalities may join afi 
their establishment by a contract hetween 
councils and the district library board. 

With the establishment of the district by c 
tion of the voters in November 1960, we 
tered the second phase of our goal—that o 
fully integrated regional library program 
Gradually over the months following the elec 
tion it would become apparent whether or not ~ 
our demonstration had also been successful in mee 
the cities and towns of the area. oe 

During the days and weeks md 
following the election there was little to be _ 
done. Assirances were made to the libraries of 
the area, their staffs, and boards that service. 
from headquarters would proceed as during | 
the demonstration. The district could not be 
officially certified until all absentee ballots had Pag 
been tallied. After that, the county commis: 
sioners would meet and jointly appoint the Te 
brary board. EE 

In the days following the election, county. 
advisory committees, Friends organizations, © ne 
and library boards sent recommendations to — 
their county commissioners suggesting names 













































trustees. All urged the commissioners to aj 
point strong, informed members, so that th 
new brary organization could move ahead 
and become firmly established thr ough the 

leadership of its board. : 


Some opposition 


During this interim period the last vest 
of opposition made evident, when a smal 
group of citizens appeared at the commission- 


ers meeting in Chelan County. demanding an 
opinion on the legality of the new district. The 
county attorney explained to the group that it 
was too late to circumvent the district, because 
it had been formed in a wholly legal manner. 
The commissioners had no alternative but to 
proceed with steps to set it in motion. He 
added that a taxpayers’ suit could test its 
legality at this time, or at the end of three 
years citizens could petition and vote on dis- 
solving the district. | 

Another issue of concern to these citizens 
pertained to the ownership of the new library 
building in Wenatchee, jointly built and 
bonded by the city and county rural library 
district. The library law states that “all prop- 
erty, assets and liabilities of pre-existing rural 
library districts within an area included in an 
intercounty rural library district shall pass to 
and be assumed by an intercounty rural li- 
brary district.” It was clear that the equity of 
Chelan County in the new building becomes 
that of the new intercounty library district. 
What about the bonded indebtedness? Could 
the other counties be expected to assume this 
debt when they had not voted on the issue? 
Why wasn’t this issue placed on the ballot at 
the same time as the formation of the district? 

The issue of the building could not be in- 
cluded on the ballot because there was no le- 
gal provision for such a step. The 1961 legis- 
lature amended this portion of the law to pro- 
vide for such contingencies in the future and 
gave discretionary power to the board of the 
new regional library to place the issue before 
the people of the other four counties. 


Library trustees 


Early in December 1960, the county com- 
missioners of the five counties met to appoint 
the seven-member board. The two counties 
having the largest population each have two 
representatives on the board, while the other 
three have one each. The membership of the 
board was a surprise to many library friends. 
Only two persons had had any active connec- 
tion with the demonstration; one other was 
known to be a strong supporter, although her 
civic activities were primarily with the PTA; 
one member actively opposed the issue in the 
last days of the campaign, while another, as a 
newspaper editor, came forth with strong edi- 
torial endorsement the week before the election. 
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Each trustee was provided copies of mate- 
rials sent to all new trustees by the state li- 
brary, but limitations of time did not permit 
the group to discuss these materials among 
themselves or with their acting director. 

No member had ever served as a library 
trustee. All came to the task with varying con- 
cepts of their role and responsibilities. Some 
were convinced they had been appointed by 
the commissioners to be the watchdog of the 
taxpayers’ money, since librarians are insati- 
ably eager for more and more funds. Some 
members lacked the full realization of the im- 
portance of the decisions they would be called 
upon to make immediately; others did con- 
ceive this, but could see no solution to chang- 
ing the immediacy of these decisions. It can 
be safely said that no member really knew 
another; perhaps some knew one or more by 
reputation only, They came to the early meet- 
ings of the board conscious only of represent- 
ing a single area, and perhaps town, and look- 
ing primarily at all problems from this view- 
point instead of the broad picture of a re- 
gional library. Only by the passing of time and 
the gaining of experience through dealing with 
regionwide problems have the members gained 
this broader perspective. 


Budgeting 


Even before the board was organized to 
elect their officers, they faced the decision of 
naming the new regional library and appoint 
ing one of the county treasurers to handle the 
funds of the district. With hardly any discus- 
sion about the name, the board chose North 
Central Regional Library. The area encom- 
passed by the library is known as north cen- 
tral Washington, so that this name seemed en- 
tirely logical and proper. Thus the new inter- 
county library became the expanded successor 
to the original North Central Regional Library 
composed of the city of Wenatchee and Chelan 
County. Its headquarters was designated as 
Wenatchee, and the Chelan County treasurer 
voted the treasurer of the district. 

Complications of governmental budgeting 
immediately faced this wholly inexperienced 
board. The situation was compounded by the 
fact the new district would be managing funds 
of the old district (Chelan County) plus state- 
federal funds budgeted by the state for use of 
the new district during 1961. (The library tax 
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in four counties would not be collected until 
1962.) They were called upon to adopt a bud- 
. get continuing salary scales of people they 
could not be expected to know, holding posi- 
tions in an organization of which they lacked 
thorough understanding. In addition, this first 
budget would be for six months only, since 
these six months were the last of the state's 
biennial period, and the next six months’ state 
contribution would depend upon action of the 
state legislature about to convene. Between this 
first budget considered by the board, and one 
finally adopted for the 1962 fiscal year, the 
acting director, followed by the permanent 
director, prepared umpteen budgets in an at- 
tempt to assist the board members to under- 
stand the library operation, the potentials of 
a service program at various income levels, 
so that when they finally came to make a de- 
cision on the library’s levy they would fully 
realize the consequences of their decision. As 
a matter of actual fact this became almost im- 
possible to delineate with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The uncertain and questionable mat- 
ter of which communities in the area would 
finally join the district affected both the future 
service pattern and potential income. 
Consequently, the drawing up of contracts 
with the various incorporated communities 
throughout the five-county area became of im- 
mediate and vital concern to the new board 
members. Their lack of experience in this 
process led them to employ the services of a 
lawyer, a trustee of the former North Central 
Regional Library. The urgency of the matter 
of contracts was brought to their attention at 
their very first meeting. The librarian, board 
chairman, and city manager from Moses Lake, 


` a regional center, appeared at this meeting 


and those following; ready and eager to ex- 
plore a contract for service from the district! 
No later than August in any year every 


- governmental unit in the state of Washington 


must be at work on the budget for operation 
of the governmental services for the following 
year. Cities and towns, therefore, must have 
reached a decision by that time whether to 
contract for library service from the new dis- 
trict or to operate on their own. The new 
regional library needed to know which cities 
and towns it would be serving, and what the 
tax levy for the next year would be. 

Time was of the essence for this new board, 


and it was regretted by all concerned that the 
pressing and inevitable timetable would not 
permit thorough study and discussion by the 
all-new board members on the matters of 
budget, contracts, and levy. The board had in 
its service as acting director a state library 
consultant whose experience and knowledge 
would contribute to the solution of the various 
problems facing it. Although valiant and per- 
sistent efforts were made by her, some mem- 
bers seemed to be inherently suspicious and 
distrustful of anything or anyone that smacked 
of “state.” Other members appeared to be con- 
fused by the number and variety of advice 
directed to the board—from their own com- 
munity, discussion among ‘themselves, the 
board’s lawyer, and the acting director. 
There were thirty-seven incorporated com- 
munities throughout the five counties with 
whom contact must be made. In many in- 
stances, only one meeting was necessary; in 
others, several contacts were needed. Board 
members, along with staff members, were con- 
sistently and actively appearing at such meet- 
ings over a period of three or four months. In 
four communities the issue of contracting was 
submitted to the people for decision. In many 
others the town fathers readily signed on the 
dotted line. In yet others there were numerous 
meetings between town officials and library 
board members and friends, and council mem- 


Signing the Waterville contract with the five-county 
library district. From left, Mrs. Clarice Besel, city clerk; 
R. G. Gallehon, mayor; Dorothy Cutler, acting librarian, 
North Central Regional Library. 





bers agonized over where to find the addi- 
tional funds, while the citizens insisted the 
town could not get along without “the re- 
gional.” One mayor, on the occasion of sign- 
ing the contract for his town at a regional 
board meeting said, “It will not be easy for our 
town to find the money for this contract. These 
dollars will be missed on the side streets of 
Republic; but not as much as we would miss 
the services of the regional library.” 

Before the end of August 1961, twenty-five 
communities throughout the five counties had 
contracted for service; of these, seventeen are 
receiving branch service, and eight, book- 
mobile service. 


Choosing a director and personnel policies 


Of exceptional concern to the board was the 
selection of its permanent director. Early in 
the year the members drew up a list of the 
qualifications, both personal and professional, 
which they desired to have in their director. 
Applications were solicited through the usual 
professional channels, and after thoughtful 
consideration and elimination of many, three 
candidates were selected for personal inter- 
view. Before six months had passed the board 
had selected Josephine H. Pardee. Miss Pardee 
was well known in the region, having served 
as librarian of both Chelan County Library 
and the first North Central Regional Library. 

During these first six months the board 
also drew up and adopted some important 
policies concerning the staff. They discussed 
and approved a personnel code, a staff organi- 
zation chart, job descriptions, and a classifica- 
tion and salary plan. They voted to join the 
state employees’ retirement system, to continue 
coverage of staff with social security, and state 
industrial insurance. 

In addition, within the first year the board 
discussed and adopted the ALA Library Bill 
of Rights and Freedom to Read statements as 
the underlying policies governing the book se- 
lection policies of the library. Based on these 
statements the library staff proceeded to draw 
up more detailed statements on the matter of 
book selection. By April of 1962 the board 
adopted, after much study and discussion, a 
general policy statement covering all phases of 
the library’s operation. 


Staff adjustments 


While the board members were learning , 
and conquering the various problems facing 
them, library staff members, too, faced serious 
and complicated adjustments. 

The old and the new must now weld to- 
gether into a permanent effective library or- 
ganization. The “old” were those who, previ- 
ous to the demonstration, had operated either 
community libraries around the five-county 
area, or a regional library with a headquarters 
staff and satellite branch operations, and the 
“new” were demonstration staff members, who 
came to the library program as extension per- 
sonnel, either in the headquarters operation or 
as bookmobile personnel in the various sub- 
regional centers, as technical processes person- 
nel handling and organizing the vast library 
material resources and preparing the area- 
wide printed book catalog, or as administra- 
tive staff coordinating the whole program. 

Several steps were taken immediately to as- 
sure various parts of the organization of the 
board’s interest, concern, and determination 
that service would continue as in the im- 
mediate past. Shortly after the election, the 
demonstration staff notified all outlets that 
service from headquarters would continue un- 
til more definite decisions could be made by 
the various local authorities. By letter the re- 
gional board assured each local board and li- 
brarian of their determination to continue 
the status quo until future decisions could be 
made by each town council on the matter of 
future relationship with the library district. 
The board wrote the librarians of those com- 
munity branches and stations situated in un- 
incorporated areas of the district, assuring - 
them, too, of their continuing important status 
in the organization. In the campaign period, 
previous to the election, several of these com- 
munity librarians and citizens of their com- 
munities as well, had expressed conviction that 
their library would be supplanted by book- 
mobile service. 

The board appointed the state library con- 
sultant, who had been director of the demon- 
stration, as their acting director, and author- 
ized her to proceed with the necessary actions 
leading toward full integration of the library 
organization during the interim period before 
their permanent director was selected. 
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Moving and settling 


In Wenatchee, where the demonstration was 
“located in rented quarters, steps were taken 
shortly after the new board was appointed to 
move into the new building recently built by 
the original North Central Regional Library. 
The building, although under construction 
during the early months of the demonstration, 
had not been planned to accommodate the 
headquarters and administrative staff of the 
larger, just-established North Central Regional 
Library. It was dedicated and occupied early 
in 1959, and the architect had projected its 
needs for future years. Because of this fortu- 
itous circumstance, the move of staff, equip- 
ment, and books from the demonstration head- 
quarters was not as physically difficult as it 
might have been had such a new, well-planned 
facility not been existent. But the library’s 
space needs as projected were certainly used 
up at a faster rate than had been anticipated! 
For many months before the election, the 
demonstration staff and those in the head- 
quarters building had felt the increasing handi- 
cap of working out of two locations. This 
separation became increasingly crucial in the 
months immediately preceding the election. 
Several professional resignations on both staffs 
made it more imperative there be closer liaison 
in order to maintain the level of service the 
public had accepted as normal. After the elec- 


` uØ, therefore, with all the legal barriers re- 


moved preventing such an amalgamation, li- 
brary workers were eager and anxious to be- 
gin the true and final consolidation. 

Shortly after the first of the year, depart- 
ment by department, the move was under- 


_taken. Many hours of individual time were 


givén by devoted workers to arranging and re- 
arranging space and equipment in the now 
merged operation. With only minor shifts at 


_the headquarters building, all fifteen staff 


members of the demonstration and their func- 
tions were transferred before the end of Janu- 
ary. Once the physical move and adjustments 
were complete, there lay ahead the longer, 
more intricate, and complicated task of de- 
veloping a true esprit de corps among the en- 
larged staff now under one roof. 

In order to bring more complete awareness 
and better understanding of the structure of 
the new regional library to this staff, the table 


of organization prepared for the board was 
posted with the name of each person holding 
the various positions indicated in each box on 
the chart. Within one week of the move a staff 
meeting was held to explain the chart and 
provide an opportunity for questions. It re- 
mained on the bulletin board for several days, 
so that individuals could study it leisurely to 
learn the various positions, their titles, and 
who held them. 

Efforts were made to apprise the public 
service staff members of the work which the 
technical processes personnel were performing. 
The mechanization of certain procedures was 
new to many, and many had no accurate con- 
cept of the various processes in the prepara- 
tion of an [BM-produced book catalog. 

Conversely, some of the technical processes 
staff were exposed for the first time to the 
problems, frustrations, and irritations of serv- 
ing the public when methods and policies of 
cataloging and processing are too much at 
variance. At a staff meeting where these were 
spelled out in myriad detail, the long road 
ahead to correct and alleviate the situation 
became immediately apparent. Patience, per- 
severance, plenty of time, and a sense of per- 
spective were all that was required. 

In the different areas of library procedures 
and policies, such as fines, damages, registra- 
tion, and overdues, where minor variations 
existed, areawide staff meetings were held to 
arrive at a consensus on these matters, so that 
in the future these policies would be more uni- 
form. To the regular book selection meetings 
were invited the community librarians from 
throughout the area, even though during 1961 
they would continue to order and process 
books with community funds. A sharing of 
information on the matter of book selection 
and ordering made for mutual understanding 
of the methods and procedures needed for a 
regionwide book selection practice, as well as 
more efficient use of the book funds to. be 
expended in the year between the election and 
the formal contractual relationship. 


Integrating book resources 


In addition to the normal human relations 
aspects of adjustment, the staff faced a 
formidable task of pulling together, listing, 
and including in a regional catalog all the 
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book resources of the region. As each com- 


et munity contracted for service, the status of 


their book collection was explored with each 
local board. In most instances ownership of 
the collection remained with the town, al- 
though a few libraries expressed a willingness 
to place their books in the regional pool. The 
services of the headquarters technical proc- 
esses staff were offered to catalog and list the 
collection, and permission was sought to in- 
clude their holdings in the regional catalog, as 
well as the loaning of any uniquely owned 
titles throughout the region. 

The process of complete integration of the 
library materials in north central Washington 
began shortly after the formation of the new 
regional library and will be continuing for 
some time to come. For many years the State 
Library Commission has had available library 
development funds to be used as integration 
grants. These grants are given, upon request, 
to county and regional libraries who face the 
welcome but often difficult task of incorporat- 
ing a contracting community library into the 
existing system. The grants are utilized pri- 
marily to bring the collection of the entering 
library up to the standard of other outlets in 
the system and to lessen the initial shock, from 
the budgetary point of view, of assuming re- 
sponsibility for service to the incoming li- 
brary. 

In this instance, aside from the fact that 
many community libraries were expected to 
join the new district, the North Central Re- 
gional Library faced the job of uniting the 
collection and files of the old North Central 
Regional Library and the nearly 100,000 vol- 
umes brought into the region through the dem- 
onstration. Methods of processing varied be- 
tween these two major collections. Cataloging 
and classification, too, were often at variance. 
Now that the two collections were one, copy 
numbers must be synchronized. These and 
many other details must be cleared. At the 
same time it was decided to prepare and 
publish, before the end of 1962, a new edition 
of the printed book catalog to include the total 
holdings of the region. The first three editions 
had listed only partial holdings. The timetable 
of approximately a year and a half was set to 
accomplish this herculean task. | 

Even before the staff and board had definite 
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information on the number of communities 
which would be contracting, much time, 


thought, and effort went toward planning the’ 


method and steps for accomplishing this goal. 
Time, costs, and additional staff necessary 


were outlined, and a formal request was made ¢ 


to the State Library Commission for an in- 
tegration grant. 


The future 

At this writing the staff is still hard at work 
attempting to meet the goal of a new edition 
of the book catalog by early 1963. A concen- 
trated all-out effort on this project has not 
been entirely possible. The normal day-to-day 
and month-by-month demands made on all li- 
braries in today’s world impinge continually 
on this staff also. Nevertheless, everyone as- 
sociated with this new regional library fully 
realizes that the suecessful completion of the 
project will affect the future ability of the 
library to perform and provide service to the 
citizens of the region. 

Library trustees and library workers, as well 
as many other individuals, realize the unique 
circumstance and opportunity which they have 
experienced. In the next few years future pro- 
grams and developments in the state of Wash- 
ington will indeed benefit from the support 
and service of those who can relate and reas- 


sure others of the vast benefits and improve- 


ments gained, ~ 

The new North Central Regional Library, a 
creature of the Library Services Act, is emerg- 
ing from the agonies of organization and re- 
organization and faces a bright future. The 
staff and board of trustees are reducing and 


the course ahead may be rough at time®, a 
firm foundation has been laid. 

The foundation is composed, first and fore- 
most, of a dedicated staff, serving in all 
reaches of this vast region, as well as in the 
headquarters. Contributing also to the cause 
of “best possible service” are seven library 
trustees, who began their term not wholly pre- 
pared for the responsibilities which were 
theirs, but who have matured with time and 
experience. The potentialities for growth and 
greatness of this new library system lie with 
the quality and leadership of both trustees 
and library staff. 
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An Approach toward a National 


Statistics Program 


by Frank L. Schick 


Statistics enable us to describe the past and 
current status and to project, within limits, fu- 
ture developments of individuals, social insti- 
tutions, and commercial organizations. They 
provide measurements for such diverse fields 
as business, biology, chemistry, economics, 
psychology, sociology, and education. Library 
statistics indicate the status of libraries in terms 
of human and material resources and perform- 
ance. They permit comparisons of the same or 
similar units over a given period of time. They 


_ are essential tools of administration, means of 


assessment, springboards for planning, and 
foundations for legislative action. To be 
meaningful, statistics have to be based on data 
which are reliable and timely and have uni- 
formity and comparability. 

In the library field there is no dearth of sta- 
tistical surveys. A recent study covering the 
period from 1958 to 1961 indicated that 156 
statistical library surveys covering all types of 
libyaries are conducted on a recurring basis.’ 
Nearly 40 per cent of these surveys originate 
with state education agencies, 30 per cent with 
state library agencies, and 15 per cent with the 
U.S. government (mainly the U.S. Office of 
Education). By subject, public libraries repre- 


_sent 35.5 per cent of the total, school libraries 


1 Schick, F. L. Library Science Research. Journal 
of Education for Librarianship, 3:000-000, fall 1962. 
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28.5 per cent, college and university libraries 
20.5 per cent, and special libraries 8.5 per cent. 
While coverage seems ample with the excep- 
tion of special libraries, most of the data are 
not comparable since they represent different 
items covering different states at varying pe- 
riods. 

Even the fifty-one surveys which cover li- 
braries nationally lack comparability. These 
studies are not complementary but in many in- 
stances go over the same or very similar 
grounds. As a result, library surveys leave wide 
gaps, show a considerable amount of duplica- 
tion, require the filling out of many similar 
questionnaires, but don’t provide a clear pic- 
ture of accomplishments and needs in relation 
to present performance and existing ALA 
standards. 

For many years the task of collecting mean- 
ingful comparable nationwide library infor- 
mation has been of concern to the Library 
Services Branch. According to the annual ap- 
propriations acts the Office of Education has 
the responsibility for “. . . surveys, studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports regarding libraries; 
[the] coordination of library service on the 
national level with other forms of adult educa- 
tion; [and] the development of library service 
throughout the country. . .”” 


Past, present, and forthcoming OE surveys 


The concern of the U.S. Office of Education 
for libraries goes back to 1870 when.the first 
library survey was published. The 92-year, pe- 
riod between then and now can be divided into 
three periods. 


Exploratory phase—1870-1937 


During this period surveys were conducted 
intermittently. There was no organization unit 


2 Public Law 87-582. 87th Congress. H.R.10904, 
August 14, 1962, p. 8. 
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_ within the Office specifically responsible for 
library development. In 1919 legislation to 
create a separate library unit was introduced 
in Congress, but only in 1937 did Congress ap- 
propriate funds for a Library Services Divi- 
sion in the Office of Education. 


Developmental phase—-1938—-1956 


During these eighteen years Ralph M. Dun- 
bar (who directed the Branch until 1957) es- 
tablished a pattern of library statistics which 
resulted in separate nationwide surveys on 
public, college and university, and school li- 
braries. Twelve nationwide studies were con- 
ducted (four in each of the three fields) in in- 
tervals of five, six, or seven years, but the six- 
year cycle was most prevalent. 

At the same time, the shorter annual surveys 
© were also developed which dealt with a very 
. limited number of data items or covered a seg- 


ment of the respective survey universe (for ex- 


ample, not all public libraries but only those 
serving communities of 100,000 population 
and over). 


. Current phase: Broadened responsibilities— 
1956-1962 


During 1956 when the Library Services Act 
was passed by Congress the staff of the Library 
Services Branch was increased from seven to 
twenty-three employees. In 1961 Congress au- 
thorized an additional staff increase of two 
professional and one clerical positions. While 
the added position in the school library field 
strengthens this program immeasurably, the 
appointment of a research library specialist 
permits the Branch for the first time to de- 
velop a statistics program in the special library 
field. In addition, the responsibilities of this 


<- — position extend to the areas of advanced docu- 
=- mentation techniques, information retrieval, 


and new pattern recognition systems. 

In the public school library field, a compre- 
hensive statistical survey covering the year 
1960-61 is nearing completion. It will be more 
comprehensive than the survey of 1958-59 and 
will bring the last comprehensive study for 
1953—54 up to date. 

Comprehensive academic library surveys 
were conducted for 1959-60 and 1960-61 and 
published as “Library Statistics of Colleges and 
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Universities, 1959-60 (and... 1960-61) In- 
stitutional Data.” Analytic data for 1939-60- 
are expected for release early in 1963 and the 
same data for 1960-61 about six months later. 


Currently a college and university survey for 


1961-62 is in progress. The “Institutional 
Data” are expected to be released in February 
or March of 1963. 

In the public library field, the short annual 
surveys for all library systems serving 35,000 
population and over were released in three cir- 
culars under the titles of: “Statistics of Public 
Library Systems Serving Populations of 
35,000 to 49,999: Fiscal Year 1960”; “Sta- 
tistics of Public Library Systems Serving Pop- 
ulations of 50,000 to 99,999: Fiscal Year 
1960”; and “Statistics of Public Library Sys- 
tems Serving Populations of 100,000 or More: 
Fiscal Year 1960.” 


Forms for a comprehensive survey of all 


8192 publie libraries for the calendar year of < 


1962 will be mailed in January 1963. This 
study will update the comprehensive survey of 
1955-56, It is planned that institutional data 
covering all libraries serving 35,000 popula- 
tion and over will be released during the first 
half of 1963. The comprehensive analytic data 
are expected for publication several months 
later. The 1962 survey may be the last to cover 
all public libraries since it is contemplated 
that thereafter comprehensive public libgar 
surveys will be based on reliable samples. The 
1962 survey will be used for the construction 
of a national public library sample which will 
be kept up to date and made accessible to re- 
searchers in the field. Shorter annual surveys 
will be continued. 


is now getting under way which is to cover 
special libraries serving state governments. 
Successive surveys following annually are ex- 


"i 


In the special library area, the first survey ° 


pected to deal with special libraries serving the ` 


federal government, commerce and industry, 
and private organizations and associations. 


Added responsibilities 


In 1962, Congress authorized six additional 
positions for the Branch. The three profession- 
als are to cover the areas of 1) education for 
librarianship; 2) public library service to chil- 
dren and young adults; and 3) 
service to adults and the aging. 
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public library , 
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Library education 


* The'research and statistical activities of this 
new position will focus on collecting informa- 
tion on library school curricula, faculty, and 
students, and analysis of the need for trained 
librarians in elementary and secondary schools, 
academic institutions, public and special li- 
braries. Studies will also consider the impact 
of new developments such as automatic data 
processing on the training for librarianship. 


Public library service to children and youth 


The specialists in this field will provide con- 
sultant and advisory service to public and state 
extension library agencies on problems of 
reading and meeting the library needs of chil- 
dren and youth and will assist in the coordi- 
nating of school and public library services for 
these young readers from elementary through 


Ba junior high school levels. 


> 


` 


Public library service to adults and the aging 


The work of this specialist will include the 
development of informal adult education pro- 
grams and services to the aging as conducted 
by public libraries. 

To establish a base for future action, both of 
the new public library specialists will be con- 
cerned with assessing the current library serv- 
ce in their fields. This will include the collec- 
tiðn of data on activities related to juvenile de- 
linquency prevention, preretirement planning, 
services to the handicapped and shut-ins, and 
coordination of public library services with 
other community organizations and govern- 
mental agencies, national associations and 
groups interested in current issues of local, 
state, and national concern. Specialists will 
prepare publications and reports and provide 
consultant and advisory services which will 
‘assist public libraries to serve as community 
information centers including informal educa- 
tion programs through forums and discussion 
groups, film presentations and related activities. 


The data-flow project 


The expanding statistical research program 
of the Branch and the growing research activi- 
ties throughout the country’ stressed the need 


.to bring about coordination of such activity on | 


the national level. It was thought that an as- 


sessment of consumer reaction to the Branch 
program would supply the outlines of a data- 
flow program. 

Several state meetings were held based on 
the following assumptions: | 

e The collection of library statistics should 
be a shared responsibility between individual 
libraries, the state library agencies, and the 
U.S. Office of Education, 

e The coordination of data collection 
would save time and funds which could be 
used to fill existing gaps. 

e The coordination of statistical efforts 
would remain incomplete unless there was 
agreement concerning definitions and termi- 
nology. 

e The coordination of statistics on the na- 
tional and state level would have to be suff- 
ciently flexible to permit the states to add or 
subtract information for their own particular 
needs. 

With these aims in mind this writer partici- 
pated in meetings during 1961 in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Maryland. During 
1962 he was joined by Ivan N. Seibert, direc- 
tor of OE’s (Statistics) Field Programs Branch 
at meetings in North Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Washington, and Colorado. 

These one-day meetings were held under the 
auspices of the state library agencies with key 
representatives of academic, school, public, 
and special libraries, state education agency 
research staffs, and faculty members of library 
schools. 

The purposes of the meetings were to 1) in- 
form librarians about current and planned’ 
surveys of the Branch; 2) ascertain the re- 
search and statistical needs of librarians in the 
states; 3) make OE surveys as responsive to 
expressed needs as operationally feasible; 4) 
indicate the funds and/or the use of equip- 
ment for data processing of library statistics 
is permissible but not mandatory under the 
provision of Section 1009 of Title X of the 
National Defense Education Act; 5) arrange 
for a sharing of data between the federal and 
state level in order to reduce the number of 
questionnaires to be answered by individual 
libraries; 6) assist state agencies in the transi- 
tion of their statistical operations from manual 
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to machine tabulations; 7) work towards the 
establishment of reliable, comparable, and uni- 
form data which would be useful not only to 
the federal and state agencies but other pro- 
fessional groups, associations, and organiza- 
tions that could not engage in data collection 
but require sound information of a specialized 
nature, 


College and university libraries 


On an experimental basis the following state 
library agencies agreed to the distribution, col- 
lection, and preliminary editing of the ques- 
tionnaires for the 1961-62 survey: Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, Missouri, and Oregon. The Cali- 
fornia State Library assisted in the follow-up. 
In New York the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the State University of New York per- 
formed the same functions. It is now planned 
that the following year all state agencies will 
be asked whether they would be willing to par- 
ticipate in this program. The Catholic Library 
Association supported the cooperative ap- 
proach by publicizing the survey and encour- 
aging responses which as a result have been 
higher than during the previous years. 

Arrangements have been made with the co- 
operating agencies by providing them with 
three copies of the questionnaire for each in- 
stitution in their state—one to be retained as 
file copy by the respondent, the second to be 
retained by the state agency, and the third to 
be forwarded through the state agency after 
preliminary editing and verification to the 
LSB. 

It now seems possible to provide state agen- 
cies with a punched deck of IBM cards permit- 
ting the choice of using the data as soon as re- 
ceived or waiting for the OE punched cards to 
run state tabulations. 


Public libraries 


‘In preparation for the 1962 nationwide pub- 
lic library survey all state and territorial li- 
brary agencies were asked whether they would 
cooperate in the same way with this survey as 
was done with the 1961-62 college and univer- 
sity survey. Forty-eight states and two terri- 
tories agreed to this cooperative arrangement. 

Cooperating state agencies are under no ob- 
_ ligation to publish state data but the assump- 
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tion is that many of them will do so. In addi- 
tion several of them in using OE punched’ 
cards will make use of NDEA Title X funds or 
equipment. The first state library agencies- 
which have made this transition are Iowa and 
Maryland. Georgia, North Carolina, and Wash- 
ington may be next. Possibilities are now being 
explored in other states, including Colorado, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and Oklahoma. 


Special and school libraries 


The forthcoming survey of special libraries 
serving state governments may also be proc- 
essed through the state library agencies who 
are expressing an interest. The coordination 


-of public school library surveys seems pres- 


ently very complex due to their administrative 
organization and number. LSB’s 1960—61 pub- 
lic school survey which was done on a sam- 
pling basis does not provide for state tabula- 
tion. However it seems feasible that decks of 
IBM cards from the LSB survey could be sup- 
plied to state education or library agencies. 
They might then wish to obtain a complete re- 
sponse from schools in their states and bring 
data up to state totals. 


The advantages of coordination 


The coordination of state and national sur- 
veys will bring about the standardization of 
statistics by providing for comparability he- 
tween various types of libraries, betweet 
states, and between all libraries within each 
state. 

The data-flow project in OE may eventually 
result in a national data bank in which educa- 
tional and library data will be stored and res 
trieved not only for the purpose of supple- 
menting and speeding up the existing informa- 
tion program but to provide through machine 
printout answers to specific requests for infor- 
mation which are presently unattainable. By 
gearing library statistics into the projected 
overall OE data-flow project the opportunity 
to share in the advantages of automated re- 
search information processing would be estab- 
lished. This big step forward will not make 
adequate library service accessible to every- 
one but it will enable us to know where and 
how this has been accomplished and what 
needs to be done to bring it about everywhere. 

eee 
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' ‘The Molesworth Institute 


| 


by Norman D. Stevens 


As the result of numerous inquiries concern- | 


ing the activities of the Molesworth Institute in 
recent months, the board of directors of the 
institute with considerable reluctance has au- 
thorized publication of this brief article de- 
scribing its basic goals and some of its library- 
oriented projects. 

The Molesworth Institute was founded in 
1956 as a privately supported nonprofit organi- 
zation. Its basic objectives are to foster the 
growth and development of Molesworth studies 
in the United States, to combat the subversive 
and antihuman activities of the Treens, to en- 
courage the spread of general knowledge and 
raise the general standard of intelligence 
throughout the world, and to destroy the basic 
fabric of bibliography. Our research workers, 


“wha are dedicated to these objectives, serve 


pæn 


Æntirely on a volunteer basis, working on par- 
ticular projects which they feel will best meet 
these objectives. For that reason, and because 
the institute is interested only in pure research 
and will not accept financial aid from outside 


er work on most projects proceeds slowly 


‘and, we do not envisage their completion in 
the near future, 

One project currently occupying much of 
our time and efforts is the development of a 


‘paper stock for use in a program designed to 


>. 
oe 
{ ms 


force librarians to reevaluate each item in their 
collection after a given period of time (we 
have been thinking in terms of a twenty-year 
period but have not yet finalized our decision) 
which will, at the same time, reduce the costs 
of recataloging, withdrawal, etc. 


e Mr. Stevens is acting director of the Howard 
University Libraries in addition to his duties as 
director of the Molesworth Institute. 


Under the expert guidance of Dr. Timothy 
Peason, formerly of St. Custard’s, we are de- 
veloping a paper stock which will change its 
color automatically after, say, nineteen years. 
It will then totally disintegrate one year later. 
This paper is designed primarily for use as 
catalog cards. When the card changes its color 
from white to bright purple, it is a signal that 
the book which that card represents is to be 
reevaluated. If the book is to be discarded, it 
simply may be set aside for a year and then 
thrown away. The library records may be ig- 
nored because they will disappear automati- 
cally. If, on the other hand, the book is to be 
retained, it will have to be recataloged accord- 
ing to the latest code (what a boon!). The 
new cards can then be filed while the old ones 
are forgotten. 

Until the cataloging-in-source project fell 
through, we had been working on a scheme to 
use a similar paper for books. We are now 
holding this phase of development in abeyance 
until an acceptable scheme for distribution of 
catalog cards with books as issued by the pub- 
lisher is perfected. Ideally, with both cards and 
books on our special paper, the library would 
have to put those items which it felt neces- 
sary to keep after the given period into some 
type of microform. These items could.then be 
recataloged, while other items could be, ig- 
nored. These would remove themselves without 
further work on the part of the library staff. 
Of. course, a larger custodial staff equipped 
with vacuum cleaners might be needed to re- 
move the accumulated dust. 

Research of this nature, however, is only a 
small part of our activities. Our major efforts 
to date have been devoted to publishing proj- 
ects. First, we plan to solve a major space 
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problem for libraries by microfilming all, 


Braille books, perhaps the bulkiest of all li- 
brary items, Second, we are preparing an octo- 
lingual interlinear edition of the famous 1721 
Chinese encyclopedia, the Ku Kin T’u Shu 
Thi Cl’eng, which was originally published 
in 5020 volumes. For some time, a team of 
outstanding world scholars have been trans- 
lating this major work into English, French, 
Spanish, Russian, Arabic, Swahili, and Treen. 


The Chinese text will be reproduced from the. 


original wood blocks. Our third project is the 
publication of all books from the long-lost 
Librairie Saint Victor which were recently re- 
discovered in the basement of the Vladivostok 
Free Public Library. This will include, among 
other titles, La Gualimaffree des Bigotz and 
L Histoire des Farfaditz. 

Perhaps our major project, completed but 
lacking publication funds, is a periodical de- 
signed to amaze and confound the biblio- 
graphic world. This periodical, to be issued at 
the whim of the editor, will be entitled, purely 
and simply, Ibid. Its format will be so plain 
that it will be impossible to distinguish refer- 
ence to it from other, more legitimate refer- 


ences using the term Ibid. In other words, by 


properly citing the periodical Ibid., with or, 


without page references, any statement appear- 
ing in it can be attributed to any author. All of 


our articles, untitled and unsigned, naturally, ` 


will be brief, general, and of the highest literary 
quality. In an effort to further confusion and 
spread the influence of Ibid., each subscriber 
may make whatever corrections or additions 
he desires to the contents of any issue. We 
hope to include in an early issue the famous 
Molesworth-Peason Universal Statistical Table 
which completely supersedes and makes totally 
unnecessary such works as Statistical Abstracts 
and similar pieces of nonsense which have 
hitherto hindered would-be scholars and re- 
search workers. 

The institute’s nonlibrary-oriented projects 
are equally important, but cannot be men- 
tioned here. Suggestions for other projects of 
value to libraries that would further the aims 


_— 


Ra 


of the institute are always welcome, as are re-~ 


search workers who are willing to devote their 
time and energy to any of our ongoing proj- 
ects, 

eee 
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News from the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION aging. Mrs. Winifred Stone, NCOA librarian, 
ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND emphasized her organization’s desire to alert 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES communities and their libraries to the informa- 
d 4 “ As S tional materials available in the field of aging. 
Contacts with other national organizations Mr, Drennan saw the governmental role one of 
Were. PrOnDDENE amene the activities of the As- facilitating research and gathering information, 
sociation of Hospital & Institution Libraries and snd Miss Phinney expressed her belief that 
Adult Services Division and their executive sec- AT A's role was that of damulatine and Aiding 
retary, Eleanor Phinney, during the fall. In jibrarians in developing library service in this 
regponse to recommendations of the ASD board area, The librarian’s excellent annual report is 
of directors, ALA has established closer work- on file in the ALA headquarters library. 
mg relationship s with two adult education nal Two national organizations planning regional 
SOCIRUONS by means of an organizational mem- conferences this fall asked ALA for recommenda- 
bership in the Adult Education Association of tions of key librarians who should be included. 
~ the U.S.A., and an arrangement with the Na- The ASD-AHIL office provided long lists of 
tional Association of Public School Adult Edu- Sames for the American Medical Association’s 
cators (NAPSAE) to exchange publications. At Commies on aging Which was-plennine ate 
present, NAPSAE has no provision for organiza- gional conference on aging in Buffalo, November 
tion memberships. 2-3, and for the National Association of Mental 
Both Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, director of the Health series of conferences to follow up on its 
Office for Adult Education, and Miss Phinney National Leadership Conference on Action for 
participated in the annual conference of the AEA Mental Health held in Washington, D.C., last 
in Detroit, October 30-November 1, where the March. Although librarians invited to .attend 
focus was on the role of adult education in meet- these conferences were not representing ALA 
ing the problems of urbanization. Among those officially, Mrs. Stevenson’s office, which is re- 
who were responsible for developing the plans sponsible for handling ALA representation to 
“fer this conference was the president of the Adult piper S ganizations would be ziad to hear irom 
ervices Division, Muriel Fuller, who was presl- those whose received invitations to either or both 
dent of the Adult Education Association of Michi- Awa and NAMH conferences. and eene ally ts 


gan in 1961-62. , i , know who was able to attend. 
Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin and Miss Phinney at- 
tended the annual meeting of the National Coun- AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
_cil on Aging on October 23-26, in New York STATE LIBRARIES 
.City, as ALA’s official representatives to the 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


courfcil. This conference provided an opportunity 
for representatives to hear reports and exchange 
information on trends and activities in the field 
_of aging. Both the voluntary organizations mak- 
ing up the council and the government officials 
reporting demonstrated the continuing trend to- 
ward recognition of the importance of individual 
needs and differences, and toward the value of 
the interagency approach in handling the prob- 
lems of aging. At a meeting of the Advisory California State Library, Sacramento. 
Committee for the Library of the National Coun- C. ERNESTINE GRAFTON, director, Iowa State 
cil on Aging, Henry Drennan, Library Services Traveling Library, Des Moines. 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, was also pres- 
ent, enabling a discussion of the relative roles of Secretary 
* the Library Services Branch, the NCOA Library, MarcELLE K. Foote, head, Extension Division, 
„and ALA in the field of library service to the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries: Walter 
Brahm, chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beam- 
guard, and S. Janice Kee. 


Vice-President, President-elect 
Mrs. Payius I. Darton, assistant librarian, 


G7 


BaT’s office and warehouse at Hillside, N.J. 
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Both B & F wirehouses stock, for immediate 
shipment, larger namners of book titles from more 
publishers than any other hook wholesaler, 
Prompt filling of “shorts”. Complete 
reporting on “shorts”. Competitive 
discounts, Detads 


"on request. a: 
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The mest practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
' plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
-—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





Jennincs Woop, chief, Exchange and Gift Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. . 


Member-at-large 


ZELIA J. FRENCH, secretary, Kansas State Travel- 
ing Libraries Commission, Topeka. 


ae f 
Marcaret Wiuis, director, Extension Division, , 


Kentucky State Library, Frankfort. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not Jess than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accom- 
panied by the written consent of the nominee 
and filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by April 12, 
1963. Any person nominated must be a member 
of the division. 


STATE LIBRARY STANDARDS 
The ASL Survey and Standards Committee 
met December 7 and 8 in Chicago to begin work 
on the writing of standards for library functions 
of the states. Dr. Phillip Monypenny, director of 


the Survey of Library Functions of the States, -~ | 
wrote the preliminary draft which was the basis“ 


for the committee’s work and met with them. 
At the Miami Beach meeting, the committee 
listed nine areas of responsibility that the stand- 
ards should cover: 1) library services to govern- 
ment; 2) the state and the financing of library 
service; 3) library resources at the state level; 
4) the state. and the local library program; 5) 
library services for the state institutions; 6) per- 
sonnel; 7) physical facilities; 8) administration 


of the library program at the state level; and 9) , 


professional responsibilities. The committee h 
asked librarians who are recognized authorities 
to review and comment on the standards cover- 
ing their specialized areas. In addition, a reading 
panel of seventeen librarians who represent var- 
ious aspects of librarianship will read the stand- 
ards for comprehensiveness and send their sug- 
gestions to the committee. A 
On the basis of the recommendations of the 
resource persons, the reading panel, and the com- 
mittee’s own discussion, a series of drafts of the 


4 


” å 


standards will be prepared for further considera- - 


tion by the same authorities, According to the 
present plan, the standards will be ready for 
presentation at a workshop at the Chicago Con- 
ference. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
NOMINEES 1963-64 
Vice-President, President-elect 
HERBERT GoLpHOoR, University of Minois, Urbana 


Wayne S. YENAWINE, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 
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Section on Buildings and Equipment 
. Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 


Rosert H. Routr, Dakota-Scott Regional L., 


West St. Paul, Minn. 

- Howard M. Rowe, San Bernardino, Calif., P.L. 

Secretary for term 1963-65: 

_ Lynn Davis, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Mrs. ESTHER KRAMER, 
Brooklyn 

Member of Executive Committee ee term 1963- 

65: 

Davin Jory, Northwestern University L., Evans- 
ton, IN. 

Donatp A. Woops, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee 


Board of Education, 


Section on Library Organization and Management 

Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Joun F. AnpErson, Tucson, Ariz., P.L. 

FRANK B. Sessa, Miami P.L. 

Member of Executive Committee for term 1963- 

65: 

`~ Pace ACKERMAN, University of California L., 
Los Angeles 

Rose VAINSTEIN, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 


Section on Personne! Administration 
Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 
ALBERTA MASSINGILL, Grand Rapids, Mich., P.L. 
HELEN Norris, Indianapolis P.L. 
Secretary for term 1963-65: 
Jonn Resenack, Akron, Ohio, P.L. 
ofaLD RosBerts, Four-County Library System, 
A Binghamton, N.Y. 
Member of Executive Committee for term 1963- 
65: 
Rev. James J. Kortennpicx, S.S., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 
_ Atice LeFevre, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 


Section on Public Relations 


Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

_ Karuieen Morz, Filson Library Bulletin, New 
York 

SaraH WALLACE, Minneapolis P.L. 

Member of Executive Committee for term 1963- 

65: 

Herca Eason, Miami P.L. 

ALAN Kuster, Rochester, N.Y., P.L. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1963 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 


tee of the Public Library Association: Alan L. 
Heyneman, chairman, Mrs. Glenn Balch, Mrs. 
Lillian Bradshaw, J. Archer Eggen, Dorothy 
Sinclair, Eunice von Ende, and Mrs. Doris Watts. 


Vice-President, President-elect 


Wittiam Crair, director, Dayton and Montgom- 
ery County Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rayrmonp E. Wurms, librarian, Public Li- 

brary, Minneapolis, Minnescta. 


Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not fewer than fifty members 
of the association. Such petitions must be filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fergu- 
son, at ALA headquarters, by April 12, 1963. No 
person may be nominated who is not a member of 
the association and whose written consent has not 
been filed with the Nominating Committee. 


CHAIRMAN APPOINTED 

William N. Rairigh, administrator, Kent-Caro- 
line Public Library Association, Ridgely, Mary- 
land, was appointed chairman of a new Commit- 
tee on Ways of Developing Cooperation between 
Independent Libraries. It is an outgrowth of a 
meeting of county and regional librarians at 
Miami Baech to discuss their needs. The group’s 
major interest was in the problems of coordinat- 
ing federations of libraries having their own 
boards of trustees. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidates for 1963 is 
presented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section: 
Josephine Neil, chairman, William J. Nesbit, 
and Nell Strickland. 


Vice-President, President-elect 
Miss Freppre Lou ETTER, chief librarian, Center 
Libraries, Air Defense Center, Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 
JoserHiIneE E. WEAVER, chief librarian, Post Li- 
brary, Fort Devens, Massachusetts. 


Secretary : 

Lourse Licon, librarian, U.S. Naval Taining 
Center, Great Lakes, Illinois. 

Emma Lou Taccant, librarian (administration), 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not fewer than five members of 

the section filed, together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates, with the executive secre- 
tary of the Public Library Association by April 

12, 1963. eee 
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NEW PROJECT 
Floors and floor coverings 


ALA’s book, Floors and Floor Coverings, 
which was published in 1939, is out of print. 
Because of the number of library buildings being 
built or remodeled throughout the country and 
the many products which have appeared on the 
market since World War II, a new and more com- 
prehensive guide to the subject is needed. 

A grant of $10,200 from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources will finance the preparation of 
a handbook on floors and floor coverings for li- 
braries. Foster D. Snell, Inc., of New York, will 
write the book and the Library Technology Proj- 
ect will publish it. The Snell organization has 
prepared other publications on similar subjects 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


59 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


: = Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 
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for the American Hotel and Motel Association 
and appropriate material from these can be-tised 
which, with new material from manufacturers 
and others, will provide in one publication a 


handbook on floors and floor coverings that have ° 


special library application. 

The project will take from one to two years 
to complete. 

Planned for inclusion are chapters on com- 
parative properties and characteristics of floors 
and floor coverings, factors influencing the selec- 
tion of flooring, wood and wood composition and 
stone and masonry floors, resilient and pile- 
fabric floor coverings, and special library floor- 
ing problems, 


BOOK LABELING EQUIPMENT 


The Library Technology Project spent several 
months in its search for a commercial labeling 
machine that would be suitable for printing book 
labels in multiple copies. One it identified is the 
Kimball Company’s “Midget,” a hand-operated 
model which will print 100 labels in about 30 
seconds. These labels are suitable for application 
to book jackets that will be protected by plastic 
covers. The “Midget” is the machine that was 
shown in the LTP booth at the ALA conference 
in Miami Beach last June. 

Gaylord Bros., Inc., is now selling the Kimball 
“Midget.” Information on type sizes, labels, and 
prices should be obtained directly from the Gay- 
lord company. 

LTP is continuing to work with the Kimball 
Company in its efforts to find label material ‘in 
an adhesive which will permit the direct applica- 
tion of labels to the spines of books. 


LTP BOOK SHOWN AT FAIR 
LTP Publication No. 4, Photocopying from 


Bound Volumes, by William R. Hawken, was one . 


of the books selected by the United States *In- 
formation Agency to exhibit at the annual Berlin 
International Book Fair held in November. 


CARD REPRODUCTION STUDY 


An investigation of methods and equipment 
used in reproducing catalog cards was completed 
some months ago by George Fry and Associates. 
The Library Technology Project has prepared a 


summary of the results of this study in order to 


provide librarians with information about its 
major findings prior to publication of the final 
report. 

A copy of the summary is available from LTP 
on request. eee 
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lens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- 


/ 


ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 

‘By moving mirror on its 
telescopic arms, magnifi- 
eation can be varied 
through a wide range 
without the trouble and 
expense of extra lenses. 
A Dagmar exclusive. 


LOWEST COST—MOST FEATURES 
Dagmar Supers are equipped with 


e* ra = 


NOW. 








READ 


MICROFILM 
with 





> printed page comfort! 
> ZOOM image size control! 
> in lighted rooms! 










ies 


netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up 
reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. 


TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM 


Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- 
commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- 


netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. 
CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT l 


In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. 
Select the model best sulted to your needs. Buy Model A un- 
less you have spacial reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 





Model A—The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for 


Standard American Microfilm 


Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. 


Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. 


$139.95 


Model 16—Only for 16mm Rollflim and Related Systems 


For use only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- 
er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 times. 


$139.95 





Model 35—-Only for 35mm nystome Using ‘Smaller 


Magnifications 


For special low reduction 35mm systems. Zoom control en- 


larges 10 to 15 times, Aperture ‘ 37x47mm. 


$145.95 


For standard American 35mm rolifiim and sheetfiim 
systems, order Model A above for best results, 
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~ DAGMAR SUPER 


Precision built.. 
design.. 
the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zoom 
control reading of ALL microfilm forms. 








MICROFILM READER 


. years ahead in functional 
. yet priced within every budget. Only 


here’s why 


the Dagmar Super 
leads all microfilm 
readers... 


PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 

Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 
means of reading comfortably all micro- 
film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 
No more eye strain from peering into 
darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
screens. Sharp images are projected into 
natural table top reading position. 


SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
FINGER-TIP FOCUSING 
Highest quality ground condenser and 
projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
ages. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 
tion-free projection to table top. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. AL31, Chicago 5 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
on AVE Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
other aids for improving reading speed 

and comprehension. 
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ONE COPY... 


One or more 
copies from 
your originals 
for branch and 
departmental! 


catalogs. 


...ora Million 


Your entire catalog reproduced to give 
you one or more duplicates of each card. 


Card stock guaranieed for 299 years. 
B. Jacobs 


1508 Elmwood Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


UN 4-3313 








Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards se Shanta (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil pe 
especially deei for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 11, Chicago40 


ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 
For the removal of labels, bookplates, 
"4 end-plates, ete. 
® e e 
Now used regularly in over 1000 libraries 
in 22 countries. 
e 9 s 


4oxs $19.00 


2oxs $10.00 


8oxzs $37.00 
post froo 
o & e 
Sole Producer: 


George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, 
Northern Ireland 
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A TWO-FACED TAPE is being marketed by 
Kleen Stik Products Co. of Chicago. The tape is 
packaged in rolls with one of the adhesive sides 
protected by a carrier strip which is pulled from 
the tape after it has been positioned. Two-faced 
tape is recommended for all pasting jobs in the 
library. Tape is packaged in dispensers in widths 
of %”, 34”, and 1”, by 108 feet long rolls. A 4” 
x 108’ roll sells for $1.79. For further informa- 
tion, write the manufacturer at 7300 W. Wilson 
Ave., Chicago 31. 


+ + # 


“VERSA - PANEL” 
DISPLAY PANELS 
for libraries are avail- 
able through Arling- 
ton Aluminum Co., 
19011 W. Davison, De- 
troit 23. Specifica- 
tions: 1) the panel is - — 
made up of four 28” x 38” X 4%” tempered 
Duron pegboards in pastel shades of orange, 
blue, gold, and charcoal gray; 2) they are 
framed in anodized aluminum extrusion frames 
and are provided with clamps and five polishe 

aluminum tubes 1” in diameter, ends capped, in 

two sections (for easy shipping); 3) five 12” 
diameter steel bases hold the panels erect in 
various display formations. Price complete is 
$84 FOB Detroit. Write the manufacturer for 
further information. eee - 





TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 
has an opening for a technical librarian who 
would be responsible for work in the technical 
processes section of our library. The position re- 
quires a degree in library science plus a scien- 
tific or technical background. Experience in a 
technical library is necessary. The ability to read 


German, Russian, or French would be desirable 
as would training or experience in the use of 
machine methods in library work. Delightful 
year-round climate. 24 days annual vacation. An 
equal opportunity employer. U.S. citizenship 
AF pede Please send resume to: Recruiting 
ce, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Alamos, N.M. 
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FOR SALE l 
SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send 
us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Maga- 
pe a Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New 
or 
OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special. 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
ae ee ). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4th St. New 
or 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 


N translation and key to Latin, Greek, and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. 
Each $3. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
oe Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PI, New 

ork 3. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 

SEARCH. SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
200,000 scholarly books. No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Request yours. Ira J. 

S Inc., 215 Main St, Port Washington, LI, 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
re a ba Cumulated (6 mo. & ann.)—$10. 
Ann 61—$5 ea. Binder—$2. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd, ee Ore. 


allis, 
FOR THAT OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK.’ Alwaya write 
ba Brainard Book Co., Box 444 AL, La Grange, m. 
- FOR SALE: National Geographic magazine from 
hes oe to presni, with maps, 91. volumes red 
am, 5 volumes unbound, cross-indices 1899- 
1951. S. S. Bowman, 3250 E. 3rd St, Tucson, Ariz. 


WANTED TO BUY 

--- American Anthropologist (issues); Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. R. Black, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 11. 

WANTED: Edwards reprint, British Museum Cata- 

logue, 1881-1900, 58-volume set. Please write Robert 
F. Beach, Lib, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


r 


worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
' public, technical libraries, etc. ¢ Crusade, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. 
No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
\ school and library vacancies listed free. One issue 


$1; 8 issues, yearly $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta, Washington 4, D.C. : 

UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE. Deputy Librarian. 
Applications are invited for appointment to the post 
of deputy librarian. Candidates preferably should be 
university graduates with recognized professional li- 
brary qualifications and appropriate experience. 
ary within the range M$1250-M$1500 a month, de- 
pending on status, qualifications, and experience of 
the successful candidate. In addition, there are an 
expatriation allowance of M$220 a month, and a vari- 
able allowance of 35% of salary subject to a maxi- 
mum depending on marital status. (Rate of exchange 
£1 sterling — M$8.50 approx.) Passages for appointee, 
wife, and children under 12 years; part-furnished 

ters at reasonable rent; provident fund scheme. 
etailed applications (10 copies) naming three ref- 
erees by 31 January 1963 to the Registrar, University 
of Singapore, Singapore 10, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

CATALOGING POSITION at the General Library, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. Book budget 
$124,000. Salary $5000. Thirty days annual leave, 
retirement plan, and sick leave. Puerto Rico is a 
dramatically beautiful island, with flourishing econ- 
omy, a politically robust and bilingual culture, year- 
round swimming at the beaches, chilly mountain re- 
sorts in the interior, 3 hours to New York or Miami. 
ce cy library science required. Contact Receiving 

e 


east 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN AND YOUNG ADULT 
LIBRARIAN. Salary $5880-$7200 (4 increments of 
$330 each) plus additional 5% of the New York State 
Yetirement paid by the city. 5th year library school 
degree required, 2 years’ experience after gradua- 
tion. N.Y. State Retirement system, social security, 
month’s vacation, city pays portion of hospitalization, 
other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus addtional 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. 5th 
year library school RE required. N.Y. State Re- 
tirement system, social security, month’s vacation, 
city pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 5-county demon- 
stration now in progress, with state-owned vehicle, in 
unserved districts of central New York’s beautiful 
lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk and clerk, work 
under understanding direction. This service, operated 
from modern centrally located headquarters, will be 
taken over by the system in 1963 and a new book- 
mobile will be purchased. Salary range $5040~-$5940 
or $5820-$6900, dependent upon qualifications; ex- 
cellent personnel benefits. Previous library experi- 
ence desirable, but not mandatory. College and li- 
brary science degrees from approved institutions and 
eligibility for professional certificate are r d. 
Write or telephone William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger 
Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St, Ithaca, 


8B 


N.Y.—AR 3-4074. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, in library of 107,000 
vols. 35 min. from New York. 5th year LS degree 
req. Starting salary $5050-$5710, depending upon 
exp. Increments $330. 35-hr. wk., 1 mo. vac. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ., PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

3 positions open. Head librarian, reference librar- 
ian, and children’s librarian. LS degree required. 
- 37-hr. wk., 4 wks.’ vac., soc. sec„ and state ret. plan. 
ea Mrs. Wm. Smith, New Brunswick Public 
ibrary. 
REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Starting salary $5500 
_to $7800. (Experienced librarian may start above the 
minimum.) Yearly increments. % hours from New 
York City, on Long Island. Fringe benefits: 38-hour 
week (35 in summer); N.Y. State employees’ retire- 
„ment plus social security; very liberal vacation and 
sick leave provisions; 11 paid additional holidays; 
staff members have membership, if desired, with hos- 
pital-medical care group. Requirements: Library 
achool degree plus eligibility for professional certifi- 
cate (if you do not have one now). Apply: Wilfred 
T eee Dir., Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, 

Nagi a 

GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF AN 
EXPANDING LIBRARY SYSTEM. New Hampshire 
State Library has an opening for an extension li- 
brarian to work in the beautiful mountain and lake 
region of central N.H., aiding librarians and trustees 
of over 50 rural communities. Provide professional 
advice; supplement local resources by bookmobile 
which distributes from 25,000-volume collection; 
speak to library and lay groups; develop new co- 
operative and centrali services. Outstanding op- 
portunity for advancement will be provided by re- 
port of Governor’s Committee for Beiter Libraries 
which recommends greatly expanded program. Ideal 
for the person who doesn’t like to be tied to a desk 
all day. Five-day week, 8:30 to 5. Qualifications: 
library school degree, experience desirable but not 


mandatory. Driver’s license required. Usual benefits 


including liberal retirement provisions. Salary range 
$5400-$6412, depending upon experience. Write Mrs. 
Mildred P. McKay, State Library, Concord. 

WANT TO BE A LEADER IN PUBLIC LI 
BRARY PROGRESS? Then the New Hampshire 
State Library needs your talents as a public library 
consultant. Work involves top-level planning of pro- 
grams to improve public library service, explaining 
these ideas to local librarians and trustees through 
in-service training techniques and conferences, gain- 
ing the support of the general public, implementing 
the programs. Governor's Committee for Better Li- 
braries is proposing long-range plan for expanding 
statewide resources and services. This offers great 
opportunities for the right person. Requires writing 
and speaking ability, firm grasp of the larger issues 
of [rary service, resourcefulness, and tact. If you 
enjoy doing something different every day, you'll 
like this job. Qualifications: library school degree 
and 5 years’ experience. Driver’s license needed. 
Usual benefits, including liberal retirement provi- 
sions. Salary range $6269-$7501, Scns upon 
experience. Write Mra. Mildred P. McKay, State 
Library, Concord. 

CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S SERVICE. For New 
York suburban community of 45,000, Beginning sal- 
ary up to $9505, depending upon qualifications. 
Semiannual increments, one month vacation, fringe 
benefits, Expanding community with great challenge 
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for talented person. ALSO assistant in children’s 

service. Salary $5475-$8715. No experience required 

but credit on scale granted for same. Apply Di- 

rector, Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, 
N 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Professional -degrees 
Some experience. Salary beginning at $5600, depend- 
ent on qualifications. 4 weeks’ vacation. Benefits. 
Apply Director, Englewood Public Library, Engle- ' 
"THREE 
T POSITIONS: 1) technical services head 
to administer ordering and processing of $120,000 
annual book budget, requires 4 years’ experience 
after graduate library degree, 36600-$8250 in 5 in- 
crements; 2) feld services librarian to assist in ad- 
visory and training services to our 29 system libraries, 
requires 2 years’ experience after graduate library 
degree, $5800-$7250 in 5 increments; 3) general 
services librarian to serve as all-round assistant in 
system headquarters, requires graduate library de- 
gree but not experience, $5004-$6004 in 4 increments, — 
All positions covered by liberal personnel benefits, © 
including month’s vacation, excellent sick leave, re- 
tirement, and health programs. Moderate living cost 
and good housing situation in urban area of 60,000, 
surrounded by outstanding scenic and recreational 
country. For further details write Kenneth Brown, 
Dir., Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Library System, 310 
W. 3 St., Jamestown, N.Y. i 

BERKS resort-industrial-cultural community 
needs capable branch librarian. LS degree. Start 
$5304, 4 weeks’ vacation, all benefits. Robert G. New- 
aay Pittsfield Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

RARIAN for residential community near New 
York City. Requirements: eligibility for New Jersey 
librarian’s certification and degree from accredited 
library school. Vacation. Sick leave. New air-condi- 
tioned building. Salary $6000. Apply Mrs. J. J. Wil- 
liams, Free Public Library, Ridgefield, N.J. 

HARVARD MEDICAL LIBRARY wants to develop 
new breed of medical librarian, and is seeking an 
outstanding person to become library’s expert in a 
plications of computer techniques by analyzi 
community's information requirements and by 
ing computer technology in the school’s division o 
mathematical biology. Required: library school de- 
gree, mathematics houk calculus, some study in 
the sciences, enthusiasm for library’s contribution to 
progress in scientific medicine. Salary $6000-$7000, 
Excellent fringe benefits. Write Ralph T. Esterquest, - 
Lib., Harvard Medical Library, 25 Shatak St., Bos” 
ton 15. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Salary range $6000- 
$7500. Suburban community of 38,000 near New York ' 
City. Opportunity to develop a new children’s depart- ` 
ment. Civil service benefits, state pension, vacation, 
library school degree to meet New Jersey certifica- -~ 
tion. Apply ae! Thomas, rae Free Public Library, 
12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Immediate opening 
for assistant reference librarian. at the University of 
New Hampshire Library, Durham. Salary range of 
$5400-$7100, depending upon background and ex- 
perience, Library science degree required. New build- 
ing (1958), faculty status. Pleasant location in small 
New England town, 1 hour from Boston. Apply Don- 
ald E. Vincent, Lib. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. New library facility in. 
active general teaching hospital. Salary begins $5500, 
increments of $390 to $7060. Liberal personnel poli- + 
cies. Library degree required, medical library experi- f 
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ence desirable. 45 minutes from NYC. Contact Grass- 
lands Hospital, Valhalla, N.Y. Area code 914, LYric 
2-8500, Ext. 61. — 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY. located in 

a winter and summer resort area which offers many 
` cultural activities, provides the following fringe bene- 
- fits for its professional employees: six weeks vacation, 
- 16% TIAA after usual waiting period, paid major 
; medical, group life insurance, -tuition assistance for 
: children. The following vacancies now exist at be- 
` ginning salaries of $5000-$5400: reference assistant, 
| science cataloger, general cataloger. Apply Adelaide 

B. Lockhart, Hanover, N.H. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 5-county library sys- 
tem serving 47 libraries in the beautiful, picturesque 
Mid-Hudson Valley in New York State; only two 
hours away from New York City. Wanted: an ad- 
ministrater to assume responsibility for all facets of 
headquarters operation and participate in planning 
for future development. Salary either $7600-$9200 or 
$8900-$10,900, depending on ability and experience. 
Five annual increments, 35-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, New York State retirement, and major medical 
plan. Minimum qualifications: LS degree, 6 years’ ex- 
perience (2 administrative), driver's license, eligibil- 
ity for NYS certification. Your opportunity to be a 
Hed of the most interesting and exciting frontier of 

_ library service. Contact: Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hud- 
v son Libraries, 105 Market St, Poughkeepsie. Tel: 
GRover 1-6060. 

NEW REGIONAL REFERENCE CENTER, Wor- 
cester, Mass. in striking new building. Director, re- 
gional services, starting $7764, Reference adviser, 
starting $7179. Adult services adviser, starting $7179. 
Children’s services adviser, starting $7179. FITCH- 
BURG REGIONAL CENTER. Children’s services ad- 
viser, $5950-$7250. WORCESTER FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. Positions open: assistant librarian, adult 
services, starting $7179; assistant head, adult serv- 
ices, starting $6386; adult subject specialists, young 
adults and i 
experience required. Unusual cultural and recreational 

a€tions; university and 5 colleges, 40 miles to Bos- 
on, 180 miles to New York City, near mountains and 
seashore, Address inquiries to Thurston Taylor, Head 
Lib., Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester 8,Mass, 

EXTENSION, REFERENCE HEAD, AND AS. 
SISTANT REFERENCE. Look no further if you really 
want challenge and opportunity. We serve 115,000 

_ locally, plus a new 2-county district. Build your 

own career while helping to build new services, col- 

"lectigns, and a new edifice. Salaries for firat two 

positions: $7500-$9300; for third: $5400-36900. AII 

fringes. Send resume to Dean C. Gross, Lib. Admr., 
Cambria Public Library, Johnstown, Pa. 

A well-supported suburban library near 

~ Hartford wants librarian to take charge of circulation 

work and assist with administration. -Community of 


22,000. New building, 40,000 volumes, 6 professional © 


staff. Requirements: LS degree or equivalent, pub- 


lic library experience, good knowledge of books, lively . 


interest in people. Salary range $5366~-$7280. Sub- 
stantial benefits. Chance for advancement. Apply Mrs. 
Marcella Anderson, Dir, 515 Silas Deane Hwy. 
Wethersfield 9, Conn. 

REGIONAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to de- 
velop advisory service in children’s work for some 
20 small libraries in the northern part of the newly 
formed central Massachusetts region. $5650- 

- $7250. Write Robert Hilton, Asst. Lib., Fitchburg 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. ` 


children’s librarians, starting $5259, no 


southeast 


HEAD, CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. Graduate li- 


brary degree plus minimum of two years’ experience 
in children’s work in public library or school library. 
Salary open. Write Harland A. ter, Dir., Wil- 


. mington Institute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 


ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. Department of Li- 
braries has two vacancies in their progressive system 
with professional staff in a Washington suburb of 
170,000 population. 1) Technical processing. Salary 
range $6940-$8460. 5th year library science degree, 
at least 3 years’ experience in technical processing 
and l year in a public library. 2) Children’s work. 
Salary range $5920-$7220. Sth year library science 
degree, at least 1 year of experience in children’s 
work and I year in a public library. Apply Personnel 
Dept., Court House, Arlington 1, Va. 

HEAD LIB , expanding public library of 
Hampton, Va. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
preferred. Minimum salary $5000. Two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Apply Mrs. Edwin E. Brockley, Sec., Board of 
Trustees, Charles H. Taylor Memorial Library, 223 
Hampton Rds., Hampton, Va. 

LIBRARIAN. 5th year deg. from ALA-accredited 
library school. Under 45 years of age, no exp. nec. 
Subject to city civil service exam. Sal. $4420-$5564 

year. Direct comp. resume and recent photo to 
Poin Department, P.O. Box 2842, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

HEAD BRANCH LIBRARIAN for modern air- 
conditioned branch in a reading neighborhood with 
excellent community relations. Opportunity to partici- 
pate in growing library system with $3,900,000 li- 
brary expansion program under way. Beginning sal. 
$6300. LS degree and some exp. req. Shall not have - 
reached 45. Apply City Civil Service Board, 1201 City 
Hall, J pel neil Fla. 

l midwest 


CATALOGER to head department with full-time 
clerical assistants and part-time professional, $22,500 
book budget; experience required. Salary open. Paid- 
hospitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Ad- 
dress Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 
Minn. 


POSITION OPEN. Director of libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations to- 
ward regional system, opportunity for personal ad- 
vancement. Library and master’s degrees required. 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec., Library Board, 


_ Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 


REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM with center 
in Wausau, Wis., desires additional reference librar- 
ian to help in organizing and carrying out service in 
an l]-county area. Librarian I qualifications; degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary: $4620 plus 
fringe benefits. Apply Dorthea Krause, Lib.~Wausan 
Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
Thirty-eight hour week, retirement benefits, li 


cumulative sick leave. Month vacation, plus time for 


professional meetings. Staff of four, po pages. An- 
nual circulations, 100,000. Send complete resume im- 
mediately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 West- 
wood Dr., Elmwood Park 35, DL 

DIRECTOR. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Keno- 
sha, Wis. Position open February 1, 1963. Admin- 
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istrator interested in meeting building challenge for 
growing community. Fifth year degree, plus ten 
years’ experience, five of which involve administra- 
tion. Send resume of qualifications to Dorothy L. 
Huth, Dir. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
| n residents, and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 

credi general teaching hospital. Library school 
degree required and experience preferred. Liberal 
fringe benefits including excellent retirement program 
and pleasant working conditions. Salary based on 
' background. Please apply to Director of Personnel, 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

NEW POSITION for coordinator of adult services 
- and assistant librarian in a growing Minnesota city 
library. Library degree and experience required; a 
young woman under 45 preferred. Salary $7200 plus 
paid hospitalization and major medical pension plan, 
‘4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave. Newly remodeled build- 
rae Apply Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree required. 
$6600 per year. Illinois municipal retirement. Com- 
, munity of 37,500, 17 miles from’ St. Louis. Send 
resume and references to Dr. Julian W. Smith, Pres., 
Library Board, 312 Portland Ave., Belleville, fll. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, city of Hopkins, Minn. MLS 
required. Growing suburban community of 12,500 
population, located in the Minneapolis area. Begin- 
ning salary up to $7500. For data sheet and applica- 
tion form, write R. L. Brubacher, City Mgr., 723 Ex- 
celsior Ave., Hopkins. 

WANTED: An experienced person for the position 
áf head librarian; in a church-related college, Five- 
day week, one month vacation, plus all school vaca- 
tions. Two months’ vacation after tenure has been 
established. Faculty status, social security, faculty 
children tuition exchange. Rank and salary based on 
experience, Write Monmouth Collee Like Library, Mon- 
. mouth, IH, 

JOSEPH M. CONWAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY: 
Man, order-reference-circulation work, master’s de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school, begin. Sep- 
tèmber. 1, 1963. Il-month contract, faculty rank, l- 
month vacation, TIAA plan for members or after 
second year of service. Salary dependent upon ex- 
perience and qualifications. List education, training, 
experience, references, and requirements in first Iet- 
' ter. Apply Librarian, Joseph Conway Memorial 
Library, St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 

HEAD CATALOGER required immediately for 
new liberal arts college, opening 1963. Challengin 
opportunity to develop procedures and staff. Beautiful 
aite near Grand Rapids. Requirements: adoi of 
an accredited library school, successful cataloging 
experience. Faculty status. Beginning salary $6600 to 
ae epending upon noe eatione and experience. 

Librarian, Grand Valley State College, College 
peka Allendale, Mich ' 

CLEVELAND MEDICAL LIBRARY, situated in 
the middle of the city’s university circle area, has the 
following staff vacancies: reference/catalog librarian 
and reference/circulation librarian. Library school 
graduate, Background in biological sciences and ex- 
perience desirable but not essential. One month vaca- 
tion, excellent retirement program, and social se- 
curity. Salary range $5000 to $6000, depending upon 
qualifications and experience. Send resume to Di- 
rector, Cleveland Medical Library, 11000 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 6 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Librarian II); 
Work with director and assistant director,in ad- 
ministration of city system with staff of 119 servidg 
city population of 132,000 and expanding services to 
six townships with additional population of 45,000; 
principal initial ,assignment may be extension serw 
ices. Requirements: LS degree and minimum four 
years’ experience. CATALOG LIBRARIAN (Librar- 
ian I or II, depending on experience). Act as as- 
sistant head of department with staff of eight as- 
sistants and assist with cataloging. Approximately — 
14,000 additions processed annually. egree’ Te- 
quired, BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN (Librarian I). 
Supervise operation of new bookmobile with clerk 
and driver serving six townships with. total popula- 
tion of 45,000. LS degree required. Salary schedules: 
Librarian I, $5220-$6360; Librarian II, $5460-$7020; . 
Librarian III, $6360-$8100. Salary can start above ` 
minimum depending upon experience and qualifica- 
tions. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick 
leave, state retirement fund, social security, credit 
union, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shiéld, work in 
mode new, air-conditioned main library building. 
Write Roger’ B. Francis, Dir., South Bend Public . 
Library, 122 W. Wayne St, South Bend. 1, Ind. an 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Sturgis, Mich., Public Li- 
brary. Pleasant, progressive community of 10,000 
located within easy driving distance of. Fort Wayne, - 
South Bend, Chicago, and Kalamazoo. MLS required>/ 
Administrative experience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Minimum of $5000 can be adjusted for 
experienced person. 5-day week, sick leave, social’ 
security, and retirement plan. Fringe benefits include 
membership in Blue’ Cross-Blue Shield group at no’ 
cost. Would supervise staff of 5. Apply Mrs. Ralph 
Burris, Pres., Board of Trustees, 1101 Wilson Ave, 
Sturgis. 

HEAD, general reading department.-To supervise 
reader’s advisory sérvice and selection -of materiale’. 
in areas of fiction, biography, social sciences, litera- `, 
ture, history, religion, and philosophy. One of four’. 
adult subject departments. Library degree and mini. ;+ 
mum of four years’ experience required. 
salary up to $7792, e peadge upon experience. 
nual increments to $8515. Four weeks’ vacatio 
twelve days’ sick Jeave, and good retirement plan. 
Apply Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 

. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

‘CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN at Riley Hospital, In-. 
dianapolis. Library school degree required. Starting 

$5400-$6300, depending upon experience. ~ 
TIAA-CERF retirement, social security, hospital and 
life insurance, and one month’s vacation. Responsible 
for book selection, all technical services, and dis- 
tributing books to patients. Apply Mary Jane Laat, 
Med. Lib., Indiana University, School of Medicine | 
Library, 1100 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7. pm 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Assistant 
to the executive secretary, Library Administration | 
Division. Experienced librarian with special interest 
in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, personnel, 
public relations, and library organization. Require- ` 
ments: MSLS, 3-4 yrs. public or state library ex- 
perience. Beg. salary: $6642, soc. sec., 1 mo. vac., 
5-day wk. Write A. F. Trezza, Ex. Sec, LAD, ALA 


head 

WANTED. head librarian, fully licensed in In- . 
diana or with credentials necessary to acquire same. 
Right person will be in charge of 25,000- to 30,000- 
volume library ing rural county in northeastern. 
Indiana's lake region. Bookmobile operating for sev-- 
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eral years does large T 40-hour week, two, 
weeks’ yacation. Salary open but in'‘line with teacher 
salaries. ‘Apply Carl B. Tingley, Per. Chm., Howe 
Military Academy, Howe, Ind. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. South St. Paul, Minn. 25,000 


population. Library addition to be built. Bookmobile 


service. Salary open. LS degree and experience’ re 
gane Apply K. E. Matras, Sec., Library Board, 
uth St. Paul Public Library. 
HEAD, CATALOGING DEPARTMENT, 
to supervise four assistants and to help in detailed 


layout of new departmental facilities in a million- 


dollar main building (under construction). Book 


budget: $33,500. Salary range $6200-$7450. Coopera- 


tive cataloging by contract with our suburban neigh- 
bors under serious consideration. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to live in a top residential community 25 min- 
utes from Chicago’s Loop in a system otherwise fully 


staffed with congenial people vitally interested and 


excited about a progressive program which promises 
to make this one of the leading medium-sized public 
libraries anywhere. Your immediate application will 
be given swift acknowledgement and attention. Apply 
with resume showing minimum two years’ experience 
to Lester L. Stoffel, Lib., Oak Park Public Library, 
Forest and Lake Sts., Oak Park, DL. 

EXTENSION" HEAD. Kellogg Public Libraty, 
Green Bay, Wis. Sal. open. Duties: active promotion 


‘of bookmobile and extension service in Brown County, 


‘coordination of branch library activities in Green 
Bay, planning for new branches. Standard fringe 
benefits. Apply Gerald A: Somers, Di 

THE 
nounces an opening in medical and general reference. 
Library degree essential; science background pre- 
ferred. Starting salary $6000-$7000, depending upon 
tiackground and experience. Send resume to Director, 
nen Dept., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ae plains 
‘CATALOGERS in one of the largest university li- 
rA the Inter-Mountain West. Academic status, 
Q 
€ 


month’s. vacation, paid health insurance, and. 


r benefits. One quarter off in eight for profes- 
onal ao dealer Salary depends on experience 


and qualifications, Apply Ralph D. Thomson, Acting 
Lib., University of Uta Salt Lake City. . 
LIBRA { Two Librarian II positions now - 


open: public services, law reference; at the Nevada 
~State Library. 5-step salary scale ($6432-$7764) plus 
state employee benefits. Appointment Fisch be made 


above “he starting salary. Libr degree plus 3 
years’ experience required. Apply Mildred J. Heyer, 
“Lib., Nevada State Library, Carson ‘City. 

THE LINCOLN CITY LIBRARIES, Lincoln, Neb., 


have just opened the doors of the new Bennett Martin 
lic Library for service. The system consists of 
the main library plus 7 branches and county service. 


There is a full program including audio-visual, fine ` 


arts, and adult education activities. We have open- 
ings for Associate Director Grade IV,.$6240 to $7800, 
Fine Arts and Audio-Visual Librarian ' Grade UL. 
$5580 to $6600, or Grade II, $4980 to $5700, Read- 
er's Adviser Grade IT, 34980 to $5700. Usual benefits 
and privileges. Apply | Charles E. Dalrym eyan Dir. 
SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN, Colorado State Li- 


brary Branch, .Grand- Junction. Challenging job in — 
a new program of wide extension service. Entails- 


-field work and traditional library activity. Three years 


„professional experience and 5th year degree erat 


“a. 
à 


idd 


‘Rice University, Houston. 
LIB 


Dir. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION an- - 


‘gree required. Supervision of one 


Salary range $5628-$7176. Subsistence and milage 


for travel. If you want exciting work in the exciting 
Rocky Mountain West, this is the job for you. Apply 
Colorado State Library, 32 State Services Bldg., Den- 
ver 3. 


CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $5616-96312. Director of 


‘growing library serving city of 14,000 plus environs. 


5th year ate, À some experience preferred. Good 
fringe benefi pply Frank U. Koehler, City Mgr., 
Scottsbluff, Nen ` 


southwest 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. A person versed in 
modern charging systems and familiar with circula- 
tion procedures, preferably in college libraries. Capa- 
ble of supervisory duties. Good working conditions 
and benefits. Salary $6000 or better, depending upon 
qualifications, Please write to Hardin Craig, Lib., 


for community of 50,000 in 
the sunny Southwest. Challenging opportunities for 
rapid growth and development. 156,657 circulation 
Jast year. Salary open. 40-hour week, social security, 
sick leave, month vacation. Send complete resume 
immediately to Russell Mann, Trustee, P. O. Box 
700, Roswell, N.M. 

NEW MEXICO INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
TECHNOLOGY. Two positions open. Library degree 
required. One person in reference in Research Divi- 
sion Library; experience in serials and technical 
journals desired. One in circulation and reference 
department, College Division Library. Salary depend- 
ing on experience and training. Insurance, retire- 
sn social security, sick leave, 3 weeks’ vacation, 
excellent working conditions with cooperative faculty 
oe technical stafi. Write W. Martin Spearce, Lib., 

us Station, Socorro, N.M. 
OLANE RSITY LIBRARY. Circulation 
brain. man, 30-45, needed at once to assume man- 


agement of busy department of rapidly developing li- 
' brary. LS degree, ihre or more yeras successful ex- 


perience required. ‘En rone airy $6500 or higher 
according to academic background and exp. TIAA 
(12%, paid by employer) after two years’ service or 
immediate if currently participating. Month’s vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security, group life ins., paid 
Blue Cross. Write R. L. Talmadge, Dir., New Orleans 
18. 

THE WEST'S MOST WESTERN TOWN—Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. A dynamic community of 35,000 needa a 


resourceful Librarian I to assist its public library. 


Master’s degree in public library experience desired. 


‘Starting salary $5400. New library planned. Write 


Personnel Director, City Hall, Scottsdale, Ariz, for 
application. form. 


pacific northwest. 


tional university. 2100 enrollment. Located in bea 
Pacific Northwest. New, modern Crosby Library. í 
genial atmosphere. Faculty status. Professional ie 
rofessional librar- 
ian and four clerical workers. 40-hour week, 4-week 
vacation. Blue Cross and retirement plan available. 
Salary $5500-$6000, depending on qualifications. 
Contact Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., Lib., Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Salary $5280-$6600, 
depending upon experience.. MLS degree required. 
Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, retirement and. 


l ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for a private, cqeduca- 


social security. Apply at Midwinter Meeting to Jane 
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Darrah, Edgewater Beach Hotel, or to Personnel 
Office, Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN WANTED for small but active 
public library. in college community. Population 
16,000. Modern new building. Pleasant working con- 
ditions. Salary range $6000 to $7200. Usual benefits. 
Operating budget $35,642 plus special bond issue 
book fund.: Address replies George Dyer, Chm., 


Board of Trustees, Pasco Public Library, Pasco, 
Wash 


TWO POSITIONS: assistant children’s librarian 
and cataloger. Sal. depend. upon trng. and exp. Must 
be graduate of ALA library school. January graduates 
considered. FICA, city ret. plan, 15 wkg. days sick 
iv, 15 wkg. days vac. Send resume and recent photo 
to Roger E. Spillers, Lib., Helena Public Library, 
Helena, Mont. : 

far west 
TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
country library system. Librarian II, at least 2 years 
professional experience, $501~-$609. Librarian III, 4 
years’ experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity, 
$552-3671. Both require ALA-accredited library 
school degree. 5-day, 40 hour work week; 12 days’ 
vacation; 12 days’ sick leave; social security; state 
retirement; and city paid health insurance. First in- 
crement after 6 months. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 
_ CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers em loyment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in mp ren’s reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship: 
Outstanding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
‘tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur. 
ance. Splendid local educational and recreational 
. facilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Hwy., San Diego 

ADMINISTRATIVE. ASSISTANT. Public library 
system 1%4 hours from San Francisco. City-county 
system of 8 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 10 stations, 
New central building under construction. Salary 
$580-$705 with advancement to 2nd step in 6 
months, Requires ALA-accredited library school 
degree with 5 years Poa library experience. 
Apply Director of Library Services, Public Library 
A ee and San Joaquin County, Stockton 2, 


. | ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly developing 


~ university library, experience helpful but not neces- 


gary. Librarians have academic status and excellent 
retirement provisions. Salary $5280. Write B-224. 

l LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately 
available in new branches, subject departments, tech- 
nical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $464-$575 per month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
wher the climate is always good. The future: good 

rtunity for professional growth and promotional 
_ advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
¿emotions within the last 12 months. Students may 
‘ apply during their last semester of library school. 


„~ For additional information write Personnel Officer, 


a Eii Public Library, 630 W. 5th St., Los An- 
geles<17: 

SANTA CLARA, CALIF. op: 72,500). Immedi- 
ate ‘openings for Librarian I, $447-$543, age 21-62 
incl., AB d 
exp., and Librarian IT, $493-$599, age 25-62 incl., 
similar educ. as indicated above plus 2 yrs. prof. 
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, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate. 


. with librarianship or similar maj., no- 


exp. U.S. citizenship req., good fringe benefits, ex- 
cellent climate and library facilities; new expanded 
facilities planned. Continuous testing program. Ap- 
ply Personnel Department, City Hall, Santd Clara. 

R LIBRARIAN for general reference work 
in public library. Requires graduation from a recog: | 
nized college or university supplemented by one year 


_ of graduate study in an accredited library school. 


No experience required; however, credit on salary 
scale given for practical experience. Salary $4932- 
$5652, good retirement system, 3 weeks’ vacation, 
paid sick leave, and other benefits. Community of - 
100,000, 60 miles east of Los Angeles, New air-con- 
ditioned central library, 3 new branch libraries. No 
written examination required. Apply Civil Service 
Board, 431 Court St, San Bernardino, Calif. 

. NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF, Senior ` librarian: 
monthly sal. $472~$573. LS deg. plus 2 yrs.’ exp. req. 
Will perform as head of Jibrary’s Tech. Proc. Div. 
Librarian: monthly sal. $428-§520. LS deg. req. Will 
assist sr. librarian in sr che library staff in 
providing a variety of services. These po- 
sitions offer excellent opportunities to gain broad 
administrative and technical experience in a fast- 
growing Southern California beach community just 
40 miles from Los Angeles. Apply at Personnel Of- 
fice, City Hall, Newport Beach. 


hawaii 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public libraries in_/ 
Wailuku, Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited college 
and one year professional children’s library pro- 
gram experience $5592-~$7128. CATALOG LIBRAR- 
IAN I for University of Hawaii library in Honolulu. 
BLS from ALA-accredited college and one year 
professional cataloging and classifying experience. 
$5592-$7128. Contact Dept. of Per. Servs, 825 Mili- 
lani St., Honolulu. 

canada 


REGIONAL LIBRARIAN required for -newly es- 
tablished (1959) regional library i in central erta. 
New headquarters building in Lacombe, 14 miles north > 
of Red Deer, supplies books ready to issue to 30 school 
libraries and 10 libraries in towns and villages. v 
uate library school degree and at least 5 years Wf 
administrative experience required; knowledge 

schools and school libraries preferred as librarian 
must work closely with principals and teacher- 
librarians; selects, catalogues and distributes’ pur- 
chases on $30,000 book budget. Send university — 
transcript, recent photo, resume of experience, vital’, 
statistics, and references to Chairman, Parkland Re- 
gional Library Board, Box 1000, Lacombe, Alta. i 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, MLS, 8 yrs. sch. & pub. lib. ep, d 
sires resp. pos. Midwest, pref. icago or Detroit 
area, Write B-229-W. i > o 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
- printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: first of 


month preceding. publication. If voucher 
forms are required for billing, please send 
them at the time advertisements are sub- 
mitted for insertion. 
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XX © AMERICANA CORPORATIO! 


The AMERICANA is recognized it equally indispensable to the jun- 
by librarians and teachers as the ior highschool student and the most 
modern American encyclopedia, advanced scholar. ive £- 
world-wide in scope. Its accuracy, 80 volumes. 69,000 articles. -L SR- int snanicana Gonmommnet 
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ostmaster: please send notice of 
deliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


90 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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is for A-frame | |) po gan 
All handsome and bright, AAE Eug Sy pie 


The ideal solution | 
To your paperback plight. i | 


is for Browsers 

The A-frame’s great task 
Is to show off the books 
So your readers don’t ask. 


is for Convenience 

A-frame display is easy on you. 
In replacing selections 

To spot who is who. 


is for Don’t “ 
Don't tarry, don’t wait, 

Send for more details 

Before it’s too late. 


is for Ecstatic ° 
The state you'll be in 

When paperback problems 

Become a has-been. 


eer = 
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LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


| want to wane poetic about solving my paper- 
back problems. Please send me details about 


the new A-frame paperback book rack. i 


NAME 


TITLE 


Mlemington. Bland s 
Orrice SYSTEMS 

ADDRESS 
LIBRARY DE pen Se | A | mee, enib | E i TA 
1B BUREAU REMINGTON RAND DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORP. 


LIBRARY 
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The school librarian at work with teachers February 1963 


“HER LIBRARY HAS 
PROVIDED THE BEST 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
BOOKS 


ay and 
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r Géhuiné Library Binding ‘assures longest. 
life and most ċĉireulation at lowėr. cost. 


You can save as much as 89%* 
by using Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books 


Over 20,000 Popular Juvenile Titles. 
Most im stock. 


x i: acailable on recue QUARTERLY CATALOGS FREE 
rom a study available on requ __ WRITE TODAY. 


N Ee MET HO of uiy Ine. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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_— a Perforations enable you to in- 
s2522222227 stantly adjust paper backing 
2S-sse2 J to exact height of jacket. 
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Anchoring tape holds cover in 


£ position while you fold. 
e a e 


What’s So Special About Paperfolds? Is it the 
quality look and feel that stimulates circula- 
tion? Yes, that’s one thing. But then so is the 
extra protection a PAPERFOLD gives a book 
to enable it to withstand added handling. And, 
they’re time savers. No blind folding. No 
guesswork. Just slide the jacket in — Demco’s 
exclusive “perforated” paper liner makes it fit 
squarely by itself and the “anchoring tape” 
holds it firmly in place. Made of tough 11⁄ mil 
Mylar* that really wears and wears. And so 
convenient. No need to stock dozens of sizes — 
six sizes cover jackets from 6” to 16”. 

*DuPont Trademark 











For Complete Details Write For Descriptive Folder 


OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. ® Box 852, Fresno, Calif. * Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 











Among Recent Additions: 


Education Abstracts 
Midwest Folklore 





U.S. Supreme Court Reports 


Air Power Historian 








Flight Magazine 
Church and State 
Phi Delta Kappan 
Nation's Business 


Academy of Pol. Sc. Proceedings 








Commonweal 
Journal of Bible and Religion 


Foreign Policy Bulletin 






313 N. 
$42.5 1D. 1A 8-Y 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


New Titles Emphasize Growing 
Value of U-M Periodical Services 


Over 1600 now available 


Save 94% storage space 


O F 


Serial publications on micro- 
film solve several critical library 
problems. 

Space is one. You immediately 
cut future needs by 94% by de- 
ciding to use microfilm instead of 
bound volumes from here on in. 

Cost is the second. Microfilm 
editions cost no more than binding 
paper editions and storage cost is 
only 3¢ a year compared to $.50 
for bound volumes. 

Deterioration is also a factor. 
Some bound paper volumes won’t 
even last 50 years. Backfiles—to 
complete sets, or for new acqui- 
sitions—are ideally secured on 
microfilm. 

Microfilm is the modern, low 
cost way to provide serial refer- 
ence service. Many leading libra- 
ries keep current issues for the 
first year or two—the period of 
greatest use. Then, they get mi- 
crofilms for enduring reference 
needs. a 

Write for the latest catalogue 
listing the 1600 plus serials on 
microfilm. 


ANN ARBOR, 


EROS  Ceez« PORAT 


SU UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


FIRST STREET, MICHIGAN 


ON 


February 1963 


4 


FEBRUARY COVER 
C ; njerence rooms radiate from 
i igonal reading room at 
w School Library, 
m; Michigan. Mar- 


Grazier librarian 









teacher in s ens issue, 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
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The Illinois Library Association’s 1962 Intel- 
lectual Freedom Award has been made to Judge 
Samuel B. Epstein of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois. The award was made for 
Judge Epstein’s ruling and supporting statement 
in the case involving Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer, in which he wrote, “Censorship is a very 
dangerous instrumentality, even in the hands of 
a court. Recent history has proven the evil of 
an attempt at controlling the utterances and 
thoughts of our population. Censorship has no 
fixed boundaries. It may become an oppressive 
weapon in a free society.” 


* 


A survey of the operation of the cooperative li- 
brary system developed by the members of the 
Arkansas Foundation of Associated Colleges is 
to be made by Robert B. Downs of the University 
of Illinois Library under a grant from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. During the past six 
years, the seven member institutions of the 
foundation have developed a cooperative system 
for acquisition of books and sharing of collections. 
Policies and collections will be examined in the 
course of the survey with a view of improving the 
cooperative effort. 


* 


Sheila Burnford, a Canadian doctor’s wife and 
author of The Incredible Journey (Little, Brown), 
has been named winner of the fifth Aurianne 
Award of $200 given by the ALA for the best 
children’s book of 1961 on animal life which de- 
velops a humane attitude in the young. 


* 
The East Meadow, New York, Public Library is 


offering free bus service to and from the library 
on four routes. The sole “admission price” to 
the bus will be an East Meadow Public Library 
card. The purpose of the new service is to pro- 
vide transportation to children and adults who 
have no other means of getting to the library. 
“The Board of Trustees has long been aware of 
the hardship some parents have to chauffeur their 
children to the library,” President Joseph R. 
Carman commented, “so we decided to try a new 
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switch on the Mohammed-and-the-mountain 

theme, and offer to bring the people here our- 

selves.” a - 
* 


The Eighth Midwest Academic Librarians Con- 
ference will meet in St. Louis April 5—6. St. 
Louis University and Washington University are 
sponsors. For further information, write Andrew 
J. Eaton, librarian, Washington University, St. 
Louis 30. 

* 


The Council on Library Resources has given 
$11,500 to the Association of Research Libraries 
for development of programs to preserve de- 
teriorating books and manuscripts. There are 
about 7.7 million different books in the nation’s 
libraries, manufactured since 1879 when ma- 
chine-made wood pulp papers came into general 
use, which now require special preservations. 
Because of the magnitude of the problem, three 
programs are contemplated by the grant: 1) co- 
ordination of all preservation activities by li- 
braries to avoid unnecessary duplication while 
assuring that significant materials are preserved; 
2) bibliographic control of master copies, so that 
scholars will be able to locate them quickly 
when needed; and 3) development of a system 
of keeping master copies that assures their 
permanent retention, their storage under the 
best possible conditions, and the quick availa- 
bility of secondary copies at minimum prices. 


* 


A one-day institute, Improving Servicé to Stu- 
dents in School, Public, and College Libraries, 
will be held at the University of Minnesota on 
April 20. It will explore student use of library 
services in the upper midwest area, provide 


guidelines for discussion of the problems in- g 


volved, and suggest first steps toward improving 
library service at all levels. For further infor- 
mation, write to the director of the Center for 
Continuation Study at the university, Minne- 


apolis 14. 
* 


New Technical Books, published by the New 
York Public Library since 1915, will appear in 
a new format beginning January 1963 and will 
be published ten times a year, giving its readers 
more rapid information about new technical 
books in a more convenient and effective presenta- 
tion. Entries will be arranged by broad Dewey 
decimal classes and will be annotated. The sub- 
scription price is $3 a year from the public rela- 
tions office of the library, New York 18. N 
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* 
Grants to seventy college and university libraries 
“in addition to two grants for research by individ- 
ual scholars have been made by the Association 
of College and Research Libraries. All but three 
of the grants were given for the purchase of 
books and periodicals to support honors pro- 
grams, area studies, and the various fields of 

study from art to zoology. 
Ten libraries were given grants to assist in 


of Congress Catalog and the National Union 
Catalog. St. Mary’s Dominican College was given 
money with which to collect material concerning 
the Second Vatican Council; Wilmington College 
will purchase books to be used in connection 
with a series of convocations and seminars deal- 
ing with the fundamental issues facing students 
as “citizens of the nation and the world”; Fisk 
‘University was given funds to aid in refurbish- 
~ ing a collection of drawings and paintings de- 
. picting African life and African types. 

The grants, ranging in amount from $220 to 
\-$1500, went to libraries in thirty-five states in all 
regions of the country and were selected from 
applications from 294 institutions, 

The ACRL Grants Program was initiated in 
1955 with a grant of $30,000 from the U.S. Steel 
Foundation. More than $328,000 has been dis- 
tributed since the inception of the program. 





STATE LIBRARY AND LIBRARY SCHOOL 
COOPERATION 


Pennsylvania has traditionally rated among the 
lowest dozen states in the nation in terms of 
public ‘library support. To improve this situa- 
tion, the 1961 Pennsylvania General Assembly 
passed the new Library Code. This enactment 
represents a revision of the basic laws governing 
the establishment and maintenance of public li- 
braries and provides for a program of state aid 
‘to public libraries which meet certain standards. 
Concurrent with the revision and passage of the 
new Library Code, four major projects have 
been undertaken by the state libfary and the 
library schools at Drexel and Pittsburgh to stim- 
ulate greater interest in professional librarian- 
ship and library education. These projects are 
1) the state library field specialist program; 
2) the state library trainee program; 3) the li- 
brary career consultant program; and 4) the 
program of the state subsidies to the two library 
schools. 

All four projects are unique in the nation and 
represent pioneering efforts by the state library 
and the library schools. 

_In 1959 Ralph Blasingame, state librarian, 
~N and John F. Harvey, director of the Drexel li- 
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the purchase of one or more parts of the Library - 


-Recommended titles 
for young people 
from LIPPINCOTT 


FATHERS OF INDUSTRIES 

By LEONARD M. FANNING. Illus. by 

Albert Orbaan. “Informal biographies 

about 25 men who were responsible 

for the rise of our great industries. ... 

Recommended,” — Library Journal. 
Grades 7-10. $4.75 


ARROWS AND SNAKESKIN 


‘By SIDNEY N. Rıcas. “Exciting reading 
... One of the better books about early 
New England with fine curriculum ap- 
plications.” — Library Journal. Map. 
Glossary. Grades 7-9, $3.25 


ROCKETS, MISSILES 
AND SPACE 


By Lr. CoL. VERNON Pizer. “Con- 
cerned chiefly with applications.... 
Distinguishing chdracteristics are a 
relatively smooth style and recent 
information. ... Recommended as 
supplementary material.” — Library 
Journal. Photographs and diagrams. 
Glossary. Grades 7-10. $3.95 


CRYSTALS 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE. Helen 
Hale, Editorial Consultant. “Fine intro- 
duction to the very important study of 
crystallography. Explains crystal archi- 
tecture systems of symmetry ... gives 
directions for young people to perform 
independently and under supervision.” 
— School Library Journal. Diagrams, 
photographs. Index. 

Grades 7 up. $3.50 


RADIOISOTOPES 


By Jonn H. Woopsurn. Helen Hale, 
Editorial Consultant. The use of radio- 
isotopes, from dating archeological dis- 
coveries to harnessing atomic power, 
soundly explained. Diagrams, photo- 
graphs. Index. Grades 7 up. $3.50 
Send for new, free catalog of books for (1) 
Elementary and Junior High (with curriculum- 


based index) and (2) High Schools (class- 
ified). 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E., Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Good Books Since 1792 
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brary school, created a liaison position between 
their two institutions. This joint position. ĉom- - 


s0 busy bined the field work, analysis, research, and 
consultation needed at the state level with the 

selling (0 Jers the instruction in public library service and library 
p y systems, administration, and adult education 

needed at the library school level. The position 


never bother (0 was filled by Dorothy Bendix, former Coordina- 


: tor of Work with Adults, Detroit Public Library. 
find out 


Round table discussions have been held among 
§§ 
my needs! 






















administrators of small public libraries, and in- 
formal noncredit reference courses have been 
offered in five cities by four part-time instructors 
led by Hannah Severns, former Moorestown, 
N.J., public librarian. Such group meetings have 
a ware also been held in other parts of the state under 
u Tax, state library sponsorship. 

pn To increase the number of public librarians 
in the state, Library Services Act funds are being 
used to subsidize full-time library science stu- 
: dents. State library staf members administer 
Mr. A. SASSO j | oral and written examinations to select candi- 
ee A dates who are then employed and sent immedi-__ 
“I was about to call if quits on both salesmen ately to library school full time. After these stu- 
and photocopy—and it would have been a $ | dents receive master’s degrees, their obligation 
mighty costly mistake. Fortunately, | found to the state is completed upon working for two 
someone who talked my language, determined ‘ : we p : 
my needs, and presented a sound proposal to years in Pennsylvania public libraries of their 
answer them," choice. Drexel and Pittsburgh-Carnegie have re- 
Talking Mr. Sasso’s language mecnt producing ceived the majority of these students. 
a plan of action. A plan that showed how he— In 1962, the state library further allocated a 
like many other successful businessmen—could P portion of its funds to a project to interest col- 


adapt modern techniques to a number of rou- | lege and high school students and adults in pro- 
tine office and photocopying operations, thus fegai 1 lib d ide inf 
introducing substantial economies. COSINE l nary LETOS and to pays e intorma- 
“| tional materials on library service; $20,000 
This plan will prove vital to your procedures l ‘tsb i d Drexel f 
too. It Is a part of Anken Chemical and Film grants were made to Pittsburgh an rexel Ior 


this purpose. Drexel has activated its program 
and has hired Donald H. Hunt, former deputy 
director of the Nassau Library System of Long 
Island, as Library Career Consultant. Since his 


© (P) @ | appointment in May, he has been visiting li- , 
p braries in eastern Pennsylvania and making- 


radio and television talks. One hundred_ forty 
potential students have been interviewed and 
several hundred others contacted in writing. En- 


Corporation's PROFIT EDUCATION PROGRAM, 
an industry-wide service to solve management's 
greatest business problem—the PROFIT 
SQUEEZE! 


= 








FADEL eee rollment prospects for 1962-63 are very good. 

& The 1962 session of the Pennsylvania General 

ANKEN CHEMICAL & FILM CORPORATION Assembly voted a $100,000 subsidy for the li- 

TEEI ee ee i | brary school at Drexel and $50,000 for the li- 

ae SARs «(| brary school at Pittsburgh. Drexel will use the 
EDUCATION E RE 

DAENGRCRUME A Subsidiary of Anken Chemical & funds primarily to cover overhead expenses and 

HELP you Filin Cores: Newton. New Jersey this will bring its annual budget to $275,000. 

“TIDE OF eee For many years the General Assembly has sub- 

noir, sidized private medical education: now it is also 

COPYING Combin sidized Į ; ; 

CUSTS. subsidizing library education in private institu- 
SEND FOR Address * —M s l © » » 
COMPLETE | tions.—Marilyn Filderman, administration as- 
DETAILS City memes ZONE eat 7 rE sistant, Drexel Institute of Technology library 

Sea ee reece | school, Philadelphia. eee | 
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Recent and forthcoming books of special interest to 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


+ 


\ America’s Mark Twain 
May McNeer Illustrated by Lynd Ward 

“This version is a joy to read and look at .... the 
Wards have worked together with genuine affection 
and respect for their subject — and for their read- 


3? 


ers.” Horn Book 


Life Story 


Written and illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton 

The story of Life on our Earth from its beginnings 
up to now. 

“The text is both lucid and lyrical.” Bulletin of 
the Center for Children’s Books 

“, . . sensitive and scientific.’ New York Times 


Grades 1-8 $4.23 net 





America Sails the Seas 


Written and illustrated ‘by John O'Hara Cos- 
grave II 
“In paintings (half in full color), in diagrams, in 
line drawings — the minute details come alive. The 
text follows closely .. . it is chronological in devel- 
opment, and supplements less detailed records — 
shipwisg —of our wars, our explorations, our ex- 
panding commerce. Index and glossary give this 
reference value.” *Virginia Kirkus 
Grades 5 up $4.23 net 





Men of Athens 


Olivia Coolidge Tlugtrated by Milton Johnson 
“A book of splendid dimensions, notable for mas- 
tery of historical matter, a colorful, sometimes subtle 
_ style, and an intuitive interpretation which binds to- 
gether into a significant sweep the three portions of 
that ‘century of Athens’ between 500 and 400 B.c.” 
Horn Book Grades 7 up $3.50 


Grades 4-9 $3.40 net 


To be published this spring: 


Curious George 


Learns the Alphabet 


Written and illustrated by H. A. Rey 
The first Curious George in five years turns out to 

be a most original and effective way ‘to teach little 

children their letters. Grades K-1 $3.07 net 





Saint George and the Dragon 


Retold by Sandol Stoddard Warburg Ilustrated 
by Pauline Baynes 

Spenser’s magnificent poem is retold in verse 
which gradually leads the reader deeper into the 
sounds and rhythms of the sixteenth century until 
the last stanza which is Spenser’s own. 


Grades 5 up $4.50 - 





The Peaceable Revolution 


Betty Schechter Ilustrated with photographs 
The story of nonviolent resistance from Thoreau 
to Gandhi to today’s freedom riders. 
Grades 7 up $3.75 


Makers of the Red Revolution 


Olivia Coolidge Ilustrated with photographs 
A history of Communism that brilliantly portrays 

the personalities, their ideas, and their dogmas. 
Grades 7 up $3.75 


As well as important new books by Laura Ban- 
non, Bill Peet, Bernard Waber, Isaac Asimov, 
Jack Schaefer, Lee Kingman and others. 


For further information on these books write us for our Fall 1962 annotated catalogue and 


our Spring 1963 bulletin. 


=" ‘Juvenile Department Houghton Mifflin Company 2 Park Street Boston 7 
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Joy to come for 


every child 
in these 
new books 





SPRING IS A NEW BEGINNING 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. The tender newness of spring in all 
its aspects fills this lovely book that’ captures 
the essence of the year’s beginning. 

All ages. February. $1.95 


TIGERS IN THE CELLAR 
Written .and illustrated by Carol Fenner. 
Imagination and reality blend in this highly 
original tale, pleasantly “spooky” yet tempered 
by reassuring warmth, about a little girl who 


- believed there were tigers in the cellar. 


Ages 4-8. March. $3.00 ($3.21) * 


PM NOT ME 
By Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. The essence of a small child’s 
imagination — “I’m not me; I’m a lion” — is 
caught in the sensitive prose and exquisite 
drawings of this beguiling little book. 
Ages 4-8. February. $1.95 


THE SEVEN RAVENS 
By the Brothers Grimm; ilustrated by 
Felix Hoffmann. Distinguished pictures in 
seven colors by an internationally known artist 
interpret this favorite old tale. 
Ages 5-8. April. $3.75 


HANS AND PETER 
Written and illustrated by Heidrun 
Petrides. This enchanting story of two small 
Swiss boys who discover a playhouse of their 
own was written and illustrated with magnifi- 
cent full-color paintings when the author-artist 
was only fifteen. Ages 5-8. February. $4.50 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





OL’ DAN TUCKER 

Retold by John Langstaff; illustrated by 
Joe Krush. The rollicking words of the old 
song, with piano and banjo accompaniment, 
and action-filled illustrations make this a gay 


and lively book. 
Ages 5-9. February. $2.95 ($3.27) * 


JENNY AND 
THE WONDERFUL JEEP 


By Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. 
A sure knowledge of children pervades this 
warmhearted story about Jenny and her jeep- 
owning uncle. The pictures perfectly comple- 
ment the text. | 

Ages 6-10. April. $2.50 ($2.63) * 


LEE LAN FLIES THE DRAGON KIFE 


Written and illustrated by Ralph Herr- 
manns; translated by. Annabelle MacMil- 
lan. Five full-color photographs illumine this 
heart-warming story of a real family that lives 
on a Hong Kong fishing junk. : 

Ages 6 up. March. $3.50 


MONEY ROUND THE WORLD , 


By Al Hine; illustrated by John Alcorn. 
Simple, graphic text and striking pictures trace 
the development of money from the barter sys- 
tem to coins and paper, with emphasis on U.S. 
currency. Ages 7-10. March. $2.95 ($3.09) * 


ONE DAY IN AZTEC MEXICO 


By G. B. Kirtland; illustrated by Jerome 
Snyder. With immediacy, humor, and authen- 
tic detail, this story, beautifully illustrated, gives 
a vivid sense of daily life in a rich and fabled 
culture in 1510 A.D. 

Ages 7-10. April. $2.50 ($2.67) * 
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TINA AND THE LATCHKEY CHILD 

y Jeanna Oterdahl; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Birgitta 
Nordenskjöld. The growing friendship be- 
tween Tina and fatherless Annika is the core 
of an immensely appealing and sympathetic 
story. Ages 7-10. February. $2.50 


TATSINDA 
By Elizabeth Enright; illustrated by Irene 
Haas. A fairy tale of extraordinary beauty and 
excitement — flawlessly told by a gifted writer 
and exquisitely illustrated in color and 
black and white by an outstanding artist. 
Ages 7-12. April. $3.50 ($3.60) * 


ORPHAN OTTER 
By Arthur Catherall; illustrated by Lloyd 
Sandford. An orphaned otter kitten’s success- 
ful battle for survival through the rigors of 
winter in the Canadian wilderness makes an 
absorbing story. Ages 8-12. February. $2.95 


JOY IS NOT HERSELF 
By Josephine Lee; illustrated by Pat Mar- 
riott. The haunting, original story of Meli- 
sande, possessed of the power to cast spells, and 
of how she is saved from herself. 
Ages 9-12. February. $2.95 


THE BOUNDARY RIDERS 


By Joan Phipson; illustrated by Margaret 


Horder. A fine story of three young Australians, 
lost in unfamiliar territory, whose resourceful- 
ness and courage are tested by terror and 


hunger. Ages 9-12. February. $3.00 


INSECTS AND PLANTS 
The Amazing Partnership 

By Elizabeth K. Cooper; illustrated by 
Shirley Briggs. A leading science writer brings 
contagious enthusiasm and firsthand knowledge 
to this stimulating account of the extraordinary 
wlationship between plants and insects. 

Ages 10-14. April. $3.00 


Mlustrations from O]' Dan Tucker 
*Library Edition, net price 


FINN THE WOLFHOUND 
By A. J. Dawson. This unforgettable story of 
a champion Irish wolfhound, who leads a pack 
of wild dogs in Australia, reaches a superb 
climax when he finds his long-lost master. 
Ages 12 up. February. $3.50 


THE BIG DISH 


By Rodger Piper. A complete account of the 
giant radio telescope at Jodrell Bank in England 
is skillfully interwoven with the history of man’s 


discoveries in space. Twenty-five photographs; _ 


Ages 12 up. April. $ 25 


YOUNG JOHN KENNEDY ' 
By Gene Schoor; illustrated with photo- 


drawings. 


graphs. This immensely readable biography of- 


the President, from boyhood to his election, 
makes a book of compelling interest. Excerpts 
from letters and journals are included. 

Ages 12 up. April. $3.95 


THE FEATHER STAR 


By Patricia Wrightson; illustrated by 
Noela Young. From Australia comes this sen- 
sitive story of the summer in which fifteen-year- 
ald Lindy Martin takes the long step from 
childhood to adolescence. 

Ages 12 up. March. $2.95 


DAYS OF DANGER 


By Fritz Habeck; translated by James 
Kirkup; map by Lajos Horvath. This re- 
markable narrative of the siege of Vienna by 
the Turks and Tartars in 1683 gives a richly 
detailed “picture of the period and the people. 


Ages 14 up. March. $3.50. 


GIRL IN APRIL 


By Kerstin Thorvall; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan. Shy, naive Lena, studying 
fashion design in Stockholm, finds a new aware- 
ness of life in this novel told with honesty, per- 
ception, and sympathy. 

Ages 14 up. April. $3.00 
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The ALA, through the Library Education Division, will begin 


at Midwinter the development of a National Plan for 
Library Education. Some 40 persons are being invited to 


serve on an ALA Commission, under the chairmanship of 


Richard H. Logsdon, Director of Libraries, Columbia 
University, to develop the Plan. Preliminary work on the 
Plan will be supported by a grant from the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation, Inc., a charitable and educational foundation 
established by the late Mr. and Mrs. Halsey Wilson. 


Soviet Libraries and Librarianship, the Report of the Visit 


of the Delegation of U. 5. Librarians to the Soviet Union 
during May-June, 1961, has just been published and is 
available from the ALA Publishing Department, The Report 
of 147 pages, written by Melville J. Ruggles and Raynard 
C. Swank, gives the delegation's account of its visit to 
over forty libraries, book chambers, and other places of 
professional interest in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tash- 
kent, and Samarkand, The itinerary, which includes side 
trips to places in the vicinity of the above five cities, 
covered about 5,000 miles. Also just published (by the 
American Book Publishers Council, Inc. and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, Inc. of New York) is Book 
Publishing in the USSR, the Report of the Delegation of 
U. S. Publishers Visiting the U.S.S.R., August 20- 
September 17, 1962. The two Reports make good companion 
volumes. 


A Field Survey of the Use of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(DDC) Abroad, under the joint sponsorship of the ALA and 


Forest Press, Inc., will get underway shortly. Requests 
are constantly received for expansions and adaptions of 
the DDC which would meet the needs of libraries whose 
collections represent Islamic, Arabic, Indian, Indonesian, 
and other cultures. The Field Survey, which will 
initially be concerned with countries in the Orient, will 
attempt to learn the needs for adaptions and expansions 
which would make the DDC more serviceable in those 
countries. Supported by contributions from the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., the Forest Press, Inc., and the 
Asia Foundation, the project will be administered by a 
Steering Committee representing the ALA, the Library of 
Congress, the Forest Press, the International Relations 
Committee of ALA, and the Decimal Classification Editorial 
Policy Committee. 


Germaine Krettek, Director of the ALA Washington Office, has 


been made an Associate Executive Director of ALA. Peggy 
Anne Sullivan, Elementary Library Specialist, Montgomery 
County School Libraries, Maryland, has been appointed 
Director of the ALA Knapp School Library Project. She 
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will begin her duties at Headquarters on March 1, 1963, 
Miss Sullivan was graduated from Clarke College with an 
A.B. and has an M.S. in L.S. from Catholic University in 
Washington. Dorothy Jean Anderson came to Headquarters on 
January 7 a8 Professional Assistant in the Office for the 
Children's Services Division and the Young Adult Services 
Division. A graduate of the Seattle Pacific College and 
the University of Washington Library School, Miss 

Anderson has been serving as a children's librarian in the 
Seattle (Washington) Public Library. 


A revision of American Library Laws, the second edition of 
which was published by ALA in 1943, is underway by the ALA 
Legislation Committee with financial support from the 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. In charge of the 
revision is Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Library. 


Many persons will remember the wonderful talk given by Dr. 
May Hill Arbuthnot on July 14, 1961, at the AASL State 
Assembly Breakfast during the ALA Annual Conference in 
Cleveland. One book she talked about appealed to me 
especially. I immediately got a copy and since that time 
I've been urging it upon everyone like a one~man Gideon 
Society. Like many persons, I'm glad that "The Incredible 
Journey” by Sheila Burnford has received the Book of the 
Year Children's Medal of the Canadian Library Association 
and the Aurianne Award from the ALA. 


The ALA Program Evaluation and Budget Committee under the 
chairmanship of Immediate Past President Morton will 
concentrate at the Midwinter Meeting on an evaluation of 
ALA programs. The Committee will consider a staff- 
prepared Program Memorandum giving information on current 
programs. An adaption of the Memorandum will be published 
in a later issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


En Meegt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director = 





January 16, 1963 


ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; 
Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
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July 1, 1967. 
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ALA The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin: A 
Guide to Current Books 


Tools i Devoted exclusively to factual appraisal of new books 
in all areas for children, young people and adults plus 
encyclopedias, reference books, and sets. Only books 
recommended for library purchase are listed—compre- 
hensively and with a complete objectivity you know 


| you can rely on. Behind each recommendation is the 
School 


for 


considered judgment of not one, but many distin- 

guished librarians throughout the country who see all 

L e b r the new books and choose only those best-suited to 

our library’s needs. Author, publisher, price, date, sub- 

i raries a headings, Dewey Decimal Classific: tion, availabil- 

) ity of Wilson cards, and Library of Congress card 

number are given in addition to the descriptive and 

evaluative annotations for each title. Twice monthly, 
23 issues, $6.00 per year. 





Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1960-1962. ALA Subscription Books Committee ~ 


Reprints in a ready reference format, forty-one detailed reviews of encyclopedias and 
reference works from The Booklist and Subscription Books. Bulletin. Valuable buying 
guidance for libraries, schools, and parents. Covers such works as American Peoples 
Encyclopedia, Children’s Encyclopedia, Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Funk and Wagnalls Standard Reference Encyclopedia, Golden 
Encyclopedia of Art, Illustrated World Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, Life Pictorial 
Atlas of the World. Includes all reviews from September, 1960-July, ig62. $7.50 


Also available: Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1956-1960. Reprints all 99 re- 
views from September, 1956-July, 1960. Full size paper editions $2.25, Cloth $5. 


Vocations in Biography and Fiction. 1962, Kathryn A. Haebich 


A selective, annotated list of 1070 currently available books, primarily biography, which 
interpret a wide range of careers in terms of the life and times of outstanding, inter- 
esting personalities. For use with readers in grades nine through twelve. $1.75 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, second edition. 1961. Mary K. Eakin and 
Eleanor Merritt | so 
Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-print trade and text books, carefully selected in 
cooperation with curriculum specialists and librarians, under subject headings for kin- 
dergarten through grade three. Exact page references and reading levels are given for 
each entry to aid in easy identification, location, and use, Completely revised. $4.50 


Every Child Needs a School Library, 1962 edition. Mary V. Gaver 


A well written summary of and general introduction to the purposes and needs of school 
libraries, Originally published’ for the first National Library Week in 1958, it has been 
revised to reflect the new school library standards. An excellent distribution piece 
which tells the school library story for parents, teachers, administrators, and students. 
5 copies $1.25; ro—$a; 25—$3.75; 50—-$6.50; roo—fra. 

' FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Publishing Dept. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11 
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| THIS LITTLE BIRD 
FEATHERS HIS NEST WITH 
HELPFUL INFORMATION 
-FOR LIBRARIANS 


| ‘Why do your librarian friends 
` Hi youre such a wise old owl?”. 


“Mature, | if you please! For one 
thing, they know that all the HOLT, 
RINEHART AND WINSTON catalogs 
‘| appear on are especially designed 
to meet their requirements.” 


“To wit?” 


"We know librarians want library- 
media recommendations and Library 

of Congress Catalog Numbers, so we 

include them in all our catalogs.” 


~~ 


“We offer special subject catalogs, 
_ a complėte catalog of HOLT LIBRARY 
EDITIONS, and dozens of others. 
In fact, we can provide. librarians. . 
with every kind of information they 
need. All they have to, do is ask.” — 


“Librarians, please ask.” 


“Now you're getting the idea, son. 
’ Maybe we can make a Holt asi Ow! 
out of you yet.” 


For fast, complete library information, write 
LIBRARY PROMOTION DEPARTMENT. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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D TH IS IS NOW AVAILABLE .. . for 
researchers, scholars and 
MICROFICHE librarians — commerce, 
Another New Development from industry and government. 
Micro Photo 





Microfiche Is a translucent film in sheet form with all the advantages of film combined with the index 
card concept. A Microfiche contains multiple micro images arranged in rows. You read Microfiche by 
projecting light through the translucent film to get superior image quality on the reader screen, This 
one Microfiche Illustrated (actually a translucent film card, 6” x 47 in size) contains the entire October 
13, 1962 issue of Editor & Publisher—all 92 pages on this one Microfiche. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER October 13, 962 Vol. 95 
New York, Editor & Publisher Co. 





ADVANTAGES OF MICRO PHOTO MICROFICHE... 
e Film cards of superior image quality. 






NOW... you can use 
Microfiche to publish, preserve, disseminate, or 
acquire Information. Quality Microfiche produc- 
tion In large-scale or limited quantity is made 
possible by Micro Photo’s exclusively developed 
step-and-repeat camera and fully automated 
processing equipment. 






e Can be used on simple, moderately-priced 
reading machines. 

e Easily reproduced in “hard copy" form on ex- 
isting reader-printers designed for film use. 

e Reasonable costs because of Micro Photo's 
speciai Microfiche production equipment. 








OUR TECHNICAL STAFF AND PRODUC- Use Microfiche for: 


+ Original publishing 
TION FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE TO 


» [nformation Storage and Retrieval a Pariodicals, pamphlets, books 
YOU. FOR DETAILED INFORMATION OR e Acqulsition of needed resources e Manuscripts, theses, reports 


CONSULTATION, WRITE: æ Catalogs, parts lists, specifications œ Research and engineering data 


MICRO PHOTO pivision sssszorsecorey ano we oms 
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The Story of the Panama Canal by PAUL. RINK. A great 
adventure story of a dream that came true when the opening | 
of the Canal reduced the voyage from the. Atlantic to the 

iy F fail CovERT NoLaN. A dramatic story of the battles of Lexing- 

ton and Concord—the events leading up to them and 

Wits ENEIDA aD A ih DNs their aftermath. March 

Seini By Harry Epwarp NEAL. Challenging career oppor- 
a a a EN tunities in space éxploration, industrial automation, 
medicine, communications, etc.—all part of the fas- 
cinating world of electronics. April 
Ob a Career-Romances 
for Young Moderns Each, $2.95 


General Non- Fiction Regular Cloth Editions $3.95 
Pacific from 7000 to 50 miles. April 
STAGESTRUCK: YOUR. CAREER IN THEATRE 
Sac a FLIGHT NURSE 


Messner Certified Editions, Net $3.64 
THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 
By Burr HimscHFELp. Must reading for anyone inter- 
By NELL M. Dean. A young Air Force nurse finds 
excitement and romance in her challenging career. 
OVERSEAS TEACHER April 
By JANE GERARD. Lisa’s job with the U.S. Air Force 
overseas gives an honest picture of the tremendous 
possibilities in the teaching profession. j 








‘THE LAND DIVIDED, THE WORLD UNITED- 
The Story of Lexington and Concerd by JEANNETTE 
ested in the stage as a career. Presents the great variety 
of theatrical jobs, as well as the arduous work and the 
terrific competition. Photographs. te March 
YOUR CAREER IN ELECTRONICS 
April 





Teen-age Novels Each;$295 


MAGGIE OF BARNABY BAY 
‘By HoL_y WILSON. During the War of 1812 on the 
Great Lakes, Maggie faces danger to warn of enem 


attack.’ March 
mE eo deeras THE ORDEAL OF ANNE DEVLIN 


By Rosin McKown. The inspiring story of. a cour- 


ageous young woman who became a true heroine in 
Ireland’s struggle for freedom. March 
TREASURE OF ACAPULCO 
By DorotHy WITToNn. Some gripping adventures 
teach Tony that one’s real treasures are friends and 
self reliance. A Junior Literary Guild selection. March 


Julian Messner Biographies 


Regular Cloth Editions, $3.25 
Messner Certified Editions, Net $3.19 
THE DIZZY DEAN STORY 
By MILTON J. SHapiro. Photographs April 
EGYPT'S QUEEN: Cleopatra By Iris Nose. April 
fa SE nah eh FATT GAR UID 1 5 AIP LOT the “PSSA d 


FRONTIER HERO: Simon Kenton 
By SHANNON GARST. March 
PIONEER OCEANOGRAPHER: Alexander Agassiz 
agua ah SG Het By BERYL WILLIAMS and SAMUEL EPSTEIN. March 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERACY: Jefferson Davis. 
By MARGARET GREEN. March 
PRINTER’S DEVIL TO PUBLISHER 
Adolph S. Ochs of The New York Times. By Doris FABER. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection. March 

° YANKEE IN THE WHITE HOUSE: John Quincy Adams. 
a i By Mary HoEHLING. March 





Send for complete catalog JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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a proven concept in your rebinding requirements 


Only Heckman has regular truck pickup and delivery service on a 28 day schedule 
throughout an eighteen state area. Binding orders picked up by Heckman are in A 
their hands and control every inch of the way. Heckman’s professional salesmen 
operate the Company trucks so that they may engage in promotional activity ‘artd 
transport binding orders as well. There is no charge for transportation on orders from 
customers on our regular truck routes. Heckman salesmen are prepared to give com- 

plete one stop sales and service. May we serve you, too? 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA. 








Beautiful Library Bindings 
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WHERE DOES ALA LEADERSHIP COME FROM? 
The chart at the right, a tabulation of member- 
ship participation in the ALA organization by 
states, is this month’s editorial. It needs little 
comment; on the other hand, there is very little 
about it that can be readily explained. One 
would expect the more populous, wealthier 
states—where good professional leadership, 
adequate funds, and the best libraries are found 
-—to show a higher percentage of participation 
in ALA affairs than the smaller, more sparsely 
settled states. The District of Columbia’s 17 
per cent fits this expected pattern, but how 
account for Idaho’s astonishing 13 per cent? 


One often hears from Western librarians that 


Eastern members get the lion’s share of the ap- 
pointments, but the tabulation shows that a 
member in a Pacific coast library is as likely 
to be appointed as one on the Atlantic. 

The truly great advances made by the As- 
sociation for the profession during past years 
is due to the unselfish and unremitting efforts 
of its members, particularly those who have 
served it in any ofhcial capacity. When con- 
sidering committee appointments the appoint- 
ing officer must take into account interest and 
competency, and be given a reasonable assur- 
ance that the prospective committee member 
will be able to attend the Midwinter Meetings 
and Annual Conferences. Again this would 


-seem to indicate that membership participa- 


tion would be greater in the populous areas, 
since it is here that conferences as large as 
ours must be held, but the figures disprove 
this. Perhaps the unexpected showing of some 
of the smaller states is simply an indication 
that strong membership participation in pro- 
fessional affairs depends on the qualities of 
the individual—and no section of the country 
has a monopoly on leadership qualities. 
GRACE T, STEVENSON 
Deputy Executive Director 


Notes on the Chart. The number of participating 
members in each state was obtained by making a 
name-by-name analysis of the 1962-63 Organization 
and Information issue of the ALA Bulletin. No name 


ALA Members In Each State Serving as Officers 


and on Committees and Boards of ALA Units 
NUMBER TOTAL PERCENTAGE 
STATE SERVING MEMBERS SERVING 
Alabama 10 218 4.5 
Alaska 0 20 0 
Arizona 10 190 5 
Arkansas 10 187 6 
California 107 1,903 5.6 
Colorado 25 317 8 
Connecticut 27 358 7.5 
Delaware 3 84 3.5 
District of Columbia 8l 470 17 
Florida 28 634 4 
Georgia 29 393 7 
Hawaii 10 110 9 
Idaho 9 68 13 
Tlinois 137 1,657 8 
Indiana 29 738 4 
lowa 20 413 5 
Kansas 19 296 6 
Kentucky jl 300 3 
Louisiana 24 616 4 
Maine 5 97 5 
Maryland 48 512 9 
Massachusetts 50 808 6 
Michigan 85 1,170 7 
Minnesota 38 563 6.7 
Missiasippi 3 135 2 
Missouri 30 538 5.5 
Montana 5 69 7 
Nebraska 11 207 5 
Nevada 4 49 8 
New Hampshire 9 103 8.6 
New Jersey 47 833 5.6 
New Mexico 9 146 6 
New York 187 2,533 7 
North Carolina 28 439 6 
North Dakota 3 69 4 
Ohio 85 1,173 7 
Oklahoma 15 241 6 
Oregon 14 299 4,7 
Pennsylvania 60 1,376 4 
Rhode Island 8 113 T 
South Carolina 8 194 4 
South Dakota 3 79 4 
Tennessee 18 387 4.6 
Texas 25 698 3.6 
Utah 4 76 5 
Vermont 5 Bi 6 
Virginia 16 473 3 
Washington 34 461 T 
West Virginia 5 112 4 
Wisconsin 34 552 6 
Wyoming 1 55 1 
TOTAL 1,487 23,613 6 





was counted twice, Total members in each state are 
of the same period, December 1962. All members are 
included. Since only personal members can hold office 
or be appointed to committees, the percentages of 
participation would be somewhat higher if the 4,516 
institutional members were omitted, and total partici- 
pation would increase from 6.3 to 7.8 per cent. 
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Now available for libraries 
. 3M’s NEW coin-operated 
microfilm service! 


New Easy-to-use “Filmac 100C” Reader-Printer Offers 
Patrons Self-Service for Fast Low-Cost Copies 


Now 3M gives librarians and patrons 
the ultimate in fast, convenient, low- 
cost microfilm service. The versatile 
THERMO-FAX “Filmac” Reader- 
Printer is now de- 
signed especially 
for public and edu- 
cational libraries as 
a coin-operated self- 
service unit. Busy 
patrons, students 
and researchers can 
now enjoy the sec- 
onds-fast conven- 
ience of instant 
copy service at the 
touch of a button, 
withoutsupervision! 
Proved by field 
testing to encour- 
age and promote 
wider use of library microfilm services. 
- Your staff will save time... patrons 
will welcome the fast service. 
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W Seconds-fast enlarged copies on 
clean white paper eliminates tedious 
transcribing. 


Mi Gives patrons convenient reader 
for rapid viewing of large volumes of 
microfilmed materials. 


E No supervision required other than 
routine check-out and return of micro- 
film reels. 


E For information on attractive “‘place- 
ment” plans for your library, call your 
local 3M Microfilm Products Dealer, 
or write the 83M Company. 


3M Microfilm Products, Dapt. FBF-23 
2501 Hudson Road, St. Paul 18, Minn. 
Send me information on how our Ilbrary can 


use and benefit from the new coin-operated 
“Filmac 100C” Reader-Printer. 


Name 








State 





{yl Microfilm Products Division 


tHe MINNESOTA MINING E MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PALAZZO BOOKS 


Tony Palazzo, well-loved author and 
illustrator for children, has written 
and designed a new series about ani- 
mals and the many ways they con- 
tribute to man’s welfare. Each lively 
story is laced through with an abun- 
dance of facts about the care and 
feeding of animals, their products 
and by-products. Excellent enrich- 
ment material for primary social 
studies. Lovely full-color illustrations. 
Reading level: Grade 2 


Interest level: Grades |1~—3 
44 pages... 8x92 List price, $2.50 each 


Golden Girl 


The story of a Jersey calf and her young master, 


Jan and the Reindeer 
An unusual story of a Lapp boy whose father 
raises reindeer, 








It isn’t raining rain, you know, it’s rain- 
ing books—a dozen fresh new titles from 
Garrard for spring. Making their debut 
are two new seriles—previewed here. 


‘WORLD EXPLORER BOOKS 


This new series will open for children 
new worlds of exciting, adventurous 
reading. Easy-to-read text, striking 
illustrations, and colorful endsheet 
maps carry the reader through each 
fascinating journey. 


96 pages... 62x94 
Reading level: Grade 4 
Interest. level: Grades 3—6 


A World Explorer: 
Christopher Columbus 
by Mervyn D. Kaufman 
Ferdinand Magellan 
by Lynn Groh 

Marco Polo 

by Charles Graves 


List price, $2.75 each 


smm AT 
— 
-_ 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW SPRING BOOK CATALOGS. 


N ' GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY Ue caameaien, uumor 
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San GOODY i= 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


OUR LP RECORD PRICES 
ARE STILL THE SAME — 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your 
School, University or Library | 


RCA Victor Columbia Capitol 


HI-FI SERIES. il- HI-FI SERIES 


G, HBZ, LAL, P, TAO, 
We WOL sacrist eskaaau 3.49 
GAR, L, O, PAR, WAK, 


DT, SA, SABO, SKAO, ST 3.49 
DG, DP, DW, SG, SO, SP, 


STAC, STAO, SW, SWCL 4.19 


SGAR, SPAR, SWAK, ° 
SWAL, SWAO 


London 
_ HI-FI SERIES HI-FI SERIES 


A-4000, 5000, CM-9000, 
CMA-7000, P-54000, TW, 


CS-6000, CSA-2000, OSA- 
1000, O5-25000, S$P-44000 4.19 


HI-FI Series 
Stereo Serios 


Westminster 


‘See your Schwann catalog. Check our prices against prices shown on last 3 pages. 


. WE PAY ALL SHIPPING COSTS 


NOTE: STAFF PERSONNEL. Above prices apply. Add 50¢ for the 
first record and 15¢ each additional for postage, packing, handling 
and Insurance. Sorry, no open accounts. l 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY « 235 West 49th Street e New York 19, N .Y. 
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CATALOGUE OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS 


1860 to. 1961 
Lists over 1200 reproductions. A photograph of each painting is followed by: name of 
artist, place and date of his birth and death, the medium, size, and collection, process 
used in the reproduction, its size, the printer, the publisher, and the price. 
Trilingual (English/Spanish/French) $3.00 


CATALOGUE OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS 
Prior to 1860 


This volume contains 900 reproductions of over 300 artists ranging from prehistoric 
times to 1860. 


Trilingual (English/Spanish/French) $6.00 


UNESCO SOURCE BOOK FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 
(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 
Contains instructions for making simple pieces of apparatus and describes scientific 


experiments on which effective teaching may be based. 
Bound $4.00 Paper $3.00 


STUDY ABROAD XIV—1963 
This latest edition of Unesco’s annual handbook lists details of fellowships and scholar- 
ships offered by governments, universities, foundations and other institutions all over 
the world. 
Trilingual (English/Spanish/French) $3.00 


VACATIONS ABROAD XV—1963 


Unesco’s annual handbook lists a wide range of opportunities for young people from 
different countries to join together in study, discussions, excursions, and social activi- 
ties. $1.25 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTED BY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Preparation of General Secondary School Curricula $4.00 
Educational Planning $3.00 
In-Service Training for Primary Teachers $3.00 
The One-Teacher School $3.00 
Organization of Pre-Primary Education $3.00 
International Conference of Public Education, XXVth, 1962 $1.75 


T COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
GL 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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A revision no other reference work can equal! 


FOR 1963... 


MORE THAN 
10 MILLION WORDS 
CHANGED... 


21,898,979 words changed over the last $ years! 
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The new 1963 edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica is the most current and com- 
plete reference work available anywhere. Never before has so much new infor- 
mation been added to a single edition of Britannica ... never before has there 
been such a totally up-to-date and comprehensive record of man’s knowledge. 
For information, mail the coupon below. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Minois 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the Pee dlopacala | 


Britannica Press products and services which I have checked bel 
C] Reference Books []}] Children’s Books [] Temac [] Math EREE 


EB 
TESS Name 


School 


MAIL THIS COUPON Address 


| FOR FREE CU a a ei u a0 State 
INFORMATION! [J Please have your Educational Representative call. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


STILL NO DECISION IN ALBANY 


The public libraries of Albany, Georgia, were 
principal targets of last year’s drive by a group 
of Negroes to break down racial barriers there 
through a series of mass demonstrations. Efforts 
that started in November 1961 culminated in 
July of 1962 in a petition filed by the Albany 
Movement, led by the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., in federal court, aimed at prohibiting seg- 
regation in public libraries, the municipal audi- 
torium, parks and playgrounds, privately owned 
' buses and bus depots, privately owned and 
operated taxicabs, and privately owned theaters 
and “other places of public amusement.” 

The Albany Movement, its objectives still far 
from won at the close of 1962, has been the most 
prolonged and most widely publicized protest 
movement against the enforcement of segrega- 
tion in the South. The demonstrations, which 
reached their climax in July and August, re- 
sulted in mass arrests and the jailing of several 
leaders of the movement, including Dr. King 
and the Rev. W. G. Anderson, president of the 
movement. On July 11 thirty-two Negroes were 
arrested in the first of several protest demonstra- 
tions against the jailing of Dr. King. A few days 
later, following his release (on payment by a 
“mysterious stranger” of his $178 fine), Dr. 


King gave a rousing speech at a church in. 


Albany, in which, according to a report in The 
Albaty Herald, he threatened to stage a non- 
violent protest which would “turn Albany upside 
down.” 

The backers for Dr. King’s movement in- 
cluded the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, the Congress of Racial Equality, the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

On July 17 several small groups of Negroes 
were reported to have attempted to enter the 
Carnegie Free Library, on Jackson Street (the 
main city library), but were refused entrance 
‘and left without incident. Witnesses said they 


y were turned away by library employees. The 


Albany Herald said that “the city remained 
right side up today and it was reported that 
Martin Luther King had left town.” 

Other incidents followed. On the next day, 
groups of teenage Negroes “tested” lunch 
counters and recreation facilities in Albany, 
under instructions from their leaders “not to get 
arrested.” | 

On July 20 an order, petitioned by Mayor 
Asa D. Kelley, Jr., City Manager Steve Ross, 
and Police Chief Laurie Pritchett, was issued by 
U.S. District Court Judge J. Robert Elliott, en- 
joining the integration movement’s leaders from 
holding a mass demonstration in Albany until 
after a hearing scheduled for later in the month. 
Judge Elliott declared that it appeared to the 
court that the defendants threatened to continue 
and intensify their acts of mass picketing, dem- 
onstrations, parades, boycotts, and riotous con- 
duct, and that these threatened “the good order, 
public peace and tranquillity of the City of 
Albany.” The petitioners sought the order on 
the basis that the town’s disturbances had been 
brought about by outside agitators and “other 
undesirable elements.” 

Despite the injunction, the Negroes marched 
again the next night, a Saturday, and more than 
160 were arrested, including 112 youths. 

On July 23 the injunction was overthrown by 
Judge Elbert Tuttle, of Atlanta, of the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Police Chief Pritchett 
predicted the demonstrations would be renewed 
on a broadened scale, and Martin Luther King 
announced that he would return to Albany im- 
mediately and advise the Negro leadership there 
to seek to negotiate racial differences again with 
city officials, and that if the officials refused to 
negotiate, the only alternative would be to re- 
sume peaceful demonstrations “until victory is 
complete.” After forty persons were arrested 
on the following night for rock throwing, Dr. 
King declared a “day of penance,” calling for 
all supporters of the Albany Movement “to pray 
for our Negro brothers who have not learned the 
nonviolent way.” 

Dr. King repeatedly preached nonviolence in 
the movement’s demonstrations. “If at any mo- 
ment I feel that the Negro community is not 
prepared to be nonviolent to the core,” he said, 
“I will definitely call for a temporary end to 
demonstrations in order to prepare the people.” 

Two petitions by Negroes aimed at desegre- 
gating practically all public and private services 
in Albany were then served on city officials, 
Carnegie Library board members, and others. 
One requested a permanent injunction setting 
aside local ordinances prohibiting desegregation 


lil 


e+ 


of libraries and other facilities. The other re- 
quested the federal court to enjoin the defend- 
ants from pursuing a policy of denying Negro 
citizens the right to protest peacefully against 
gtate-enforced. segregation. 

Following the filing of the petition, Dr. King 
was arrested, with twenty-seven others, for dis- 
orderly conduct, because he had refused to dis- 
perse after he had led them in prayer in a mass 
demonstration. Additional groups were arrested 
during the days following—fifteen teenagers be- 
ing carried to jail after praying at the Carnegie 
Library, then sprawling on the sidewalk and re- 
fusing to get up and leave. 

By August 5 it was reported in The Albany 
Herald that the only remaining segregated 
facilities under city jurisdiction were the public 
library and the public swimming pools, though 
details of desegregation actions were not pub- 
lished. The new air terminal, the bus and rail 
terminals, and both voter registration and voting 
precincts had been wholly integrated. A Negro 
physician had joined the hospital staff. (The 
public schools, being under school district juris- 
diction, were not mentioned among the city’s 
facilities. One effort was made in September to 
integrate the schools, when twenty Negroes 
attempted to attend classes. They were turned 


away “without incident” after talking with the 


principals, according to a news report, and ap- 
parently did not press the matter.) 


Some efforts that were being made to move 


toward even further desegregation, however, met 
with ofhcial disapproval. Six city commissioners 
noted that “certain white Albanians” were 
carrying on negotiations with Negro leaders in 
an effort to end the racial disturbances in the 
community. They considered this a usurpation of 
their authority and responsibility, and announced 
that they would give no comfort to Dr. King and 
his “puppets.” 

The federal hearing on the petition by the 
mayor, the city manager, and the chief of police 
for a permanent injunction to restrain the inte- 
grationists from further antisegregation demon- 
strations in Albany ended on August 8. The 
federal government had filed a brief as a friend 
of the court, in behalf of the Negro defendants, 
maintaining that the Supreme Court and the 
lower federal courts had repeatedly held that 


racial segregation in facilities operated by or — 


under control of the state or its officials was 
illegal under the Constitution and federal law. 
The Department of Justice asserted that the 
demonstrations in Albany resulted from the 
plaintiffs’ failure to comply with the Constitution. 
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Martin Luther King, Jr., and three Albany 
Movement colleagues were convicted the next 
day on the July 27 charges of disorderly con- 
duct, and fined $200. They were sentenced to 
sixty days in jail, but their sentences were sus- 
pended. The city commission noted with satis- 
faction the departure of Dr. King, who left for 
Atlanta, and hoped for the “beginning of re- 
laxation of tension for colored and white citizens 
alike.” But groups of Negroes continued their 
tactics of harassment throughout the city, some 
| of them entering and refusing to leave the 
! Carnegie Library and attempting to use Tift 

Park’s white swimming pool. 

Both the main library and the Lee Street 
branch, which serves the Negro population of 
the city, were ordered closed on August 11 by 
the chief of police, and they were to remain 
closed indefinitely. By the end of the year they 
still had not been reopened. All municipal parks 
were also closed “in the interest of public 
safety.” The city commission reiterated its stand 

“\. against negotiating with “the likes of Martin 
= Luther King, Jr.” 

Renewed efforts were then made by the 
Negroes to negotiate with city officials. Five 
Negro men representing the Albany Movement 
appeared at a city commission meeting and one 


NEW, REVISED EDITION 


of them was granted permission to read a state- 
ment calling for desegregation of public facili- 
ties, refunding of cash bonds for arrested 
Negroes and substituting security bonds, quick 
disposition of new cases, establishment of a 
biracial group, and assurances of desegregation 
efforts. No discussion of their requests was-held. 

Some countermeasures were also taken by 
opponents of desegregation. An “organized white 
resistance to integration” sought to invoke 
economic reprisals against Negroes who boy- 
cotted downtown merchants and even to force 
out of business any whites who showed partiality 
to Negroes. Referring to several unidentified 
businessmen and civic leaders who had talked 
with Negro spokesmen and were sternly de- 
nounced for doing so by the city commission, 
the leader of the white citizens, Richard Taylor, 
said, “We don’t want the merchants to try to 
negotiate with the Negroes.” 

“Were going to have a high-class group of 
rabble-rousers,” Mr. Taylor said. 

The long-delayed hearing on the petition by 
the Albany Negroes for an injunction against 
the city commission and the Carnegie Library 
board was begun on August 30. Mayor Asa D. 
Kelley, Jr., told the U.S. District Court that the 
city would close recreational areas “involving 
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bodily contact” between the races “to avoid 
violence and possible bloodshed,” if an integra- 
tion order were issued. The Tift Park pool and 
Carnegie Library were already closed, he ac- 
knowledged. “Albany is not yet ready for the 
use of public facilities involving personal con- 
tact [between the races|,” he said. 

Judge Elliott refused to grant a temporary in- 
junction to the Albany Movement’s president, 
W. G. Anderson, and other petitioners. The case 
was recessed until September 24, but it was 
still pending at the end of December. 

The Albany Movement, though scantily re- 
ported in other parts of the country, was never- 
theless attracting wide attention. A number of 
clergymen from the North were among those 
offering help for the Negroes’ sagging efforts. A 
group of forty, from New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, arrived in Albany toward the end 
of August. The Albany Ministerial Association 
and the city commission both declined to meet 
with them. Others came from Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Illinois, Indiana, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. Some came also from Texas. 

About seventy-five church members and clergy- 
men who held a “prayer meeting” in front of 
the city hall were arrested and jailed for dis- 
orderly conduct, creating a disturbance, con- 


gregating on the sidewalk, and refusing to obey 


an officer. The Albany Herald described the- 


group as composed of whites and Negroes, men 
and women, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
many from far distant places. They came, re- 
portedly, at the invitation of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Before arresting the visitors, Chief of 
Police Pritchett advised them to “clean up the 
sin in your own communities before you come 
down here to solve our problems.” 

Some of the clergymen fasted while they were 
in jail. Some were held for as long as six days, 
and then were released under $200 bonds. 

The Ku Klux Klan, meanwhile, planned a 
rally in Albany of 1000 Klansmen from Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Georgia. At their meeting, 
Imperial Wizard Robert M. Shelton, of Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, said he feared there would be 
bloodshed before the integration movement— 
“Communist-inspired”—could be brought to de- 
feat. 

A significant political struggle was shaping up 
in Georgia just at this time, for former Governor 
Marvin Griffin, who campaigned for a revival of 
segregation sentiment throughout the South, was 
opposed by Carl E. Sanders, who, though he 
was a lifelong segregationist, was known to be 
more moderate, and who called for efforts to 
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preserve as many of the customs and statutes 
concerning segregation as possible, “within the 
framework of law and order.” Sanders was the 
victor in the Democratic primary in September. 
He had no Republican opponent in November. 

Many observers, according to The Albany 
Herald, interpreted Sanders’ victory as marking 
the end of an era of all-out resistance to inte- 
gration. They were “quick in their predictions 
that . . . the state has seen its last major political 
race in which ‘Nigger, Nigger’ has rolled off 
the tongues of candidates seeking high office.” 
Even Griffin had pronounced it “Negro,” they 
noted. 

Sanders said the results of the election in- 
dicated that “Georgians no longer can be fooled 
by injection of the racial issue into a campaign.” 
He said the voters were too intelligent to fall 
for such an approach in the future. 

Whatever hope the foes of segregation might 
gain from this was soon dampened by news from 
Oxford, Mississippi, to which the full attention 
of the nation was diverted over the struggle of 
one Negro to enter the University of Mississippi. 
The Albany Movement had indeed sagged. Dr. 
King recently described the situation as a stale- 
mate. because the city commission does not want 
to meet with the Negro leaders, and the Negro 


leaders are as determined as ever to bring about 
general desegregation. “If something isn’t done, 
another tension-packed crisis will develop in 
Albany,” he said to a New York Times reporter. 

Mrs. Virginia P. Riley, librarian of the 
Carnegie Free Library of Albany, says that the 
library board of trustees has repeatedly re- 
quested the city commissioners to reopen the 
library, but that the commission and the chief 
of police have advised against this, so long as 
the case against the city of Albany is still un- 
determined. The trustees expect to reopen the 
library’s doors as soon as Judge Elliott’s deci- 
sion is rendered, regardless of the outcome. 

The city’s two libraries, though closed to 
public service, have continued monthly loan 
service to the elementary schools in Dougherty 
County. The library staff have worked regular 
schedules of hours during the closed period. 

The main library of Albany has some 50,000 
volumes in its collection. The Lee Street branch, 
for Negroes, has a collection of something over 
5000 books. housed in “a new modern building.” 
Negroes are not permitted to obtain cards at 
the main library, which, according to Mrs. Riley, 
is “a small building totally inadequate to serve 
the present number of white borrowers.” But 
any book may be borrowed from the main li- 
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brary by the branch librarian for his patrons. 

The Southern Regional Council issued a study 
of the Albany Movement, last November, in 
which the federal government was strongly 
criticized for not acting to protect Negroes’ 
constitutional ‘rights, and for refusing to move 
in racial controversies unless there is uncon- 
trolled violence. The council said, “There has 
been no acknowledgment of a federal duty to 
protect federal rights, the rights of speech and 
peaceful assembly and equal protection of the 
laws.” It believes that the dispute in Albany, 
unlike the riotous outburst over desegregation at 
the University of Mississippi, was a “national 
responsibility.” 

The council’s study, conducted by Professor 
Howard Zinn, chairman of the Department of 
History and Social Service at Spelman College, 
is entitled “Albany: A Study in National Re- 
sponsibility.” This and a previous report by Mr. 
Zinn on events in Albany last winter may be ob- 
tained from the Southern Regional Council, Inc., 
5 Forsyth Street, N.W., Atlanta 3. eee 
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DEFENDANTS AND DEFENDERS 
by Arnold S. Trebach 


A vitally important book on the plight of the indigent 
defendant at the mercy of court-assigned counsel. 
This book, often shocking, is an eloquent plea for the 
improvement of our legal processes and for the 
establishment of a national organization of public 
defenders. Index, approx. 320 pp. May $5.00 


A HISTORY OF INTEREST RATES 

by Sidney Homer 

This volume, the first of its kind, recounts and 
analyzes the history of interest rates from the time 
of Hammurabi to the present and describes the range 
of quoted rates in all the principal commercial and 
financial centers of the world. 72 charts, index, notes, 
tables, approx. 640 pp. February $10.00 


POETRY AND FICTION: Essays 
by Howard Nemeroy 


A lively and uncompromising critic’s selection of his 
most important essays of the past decade, with 
emphasis on 20th-century literature and the contem- 
porary stance of the critic. 

Index, approx. 256 pp. May $6.00 


THE EXPULSION OF THE 
TRIUMPHANT BEAST 

by Giordano Bruno 

Translated by Arthur D. Imerti 


The first English translation of the daring and 
heretical book for which its 16th-century Italian theo- 
logian author was burned at the stake, Campo dei 
Fiori, Rome, in 1600 A.D. 

Bibliog., notes, approx. 320 pp. June $7.50 


HUNGARIAN WRITERS 
AND LITERATURE 


by Joseph Remenyi + Edited by August J. Molnar 


These essays in literary criticism by the late Hungarian- 
American author and teacher examine Hungarian 
literature of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Bibliog., notes, approx. 576 pp. June $12.00 


BIOLOGY AND THE NEEDS OF MAN 


Edited by James W, Green 


The eleventh report of the Annual Research Confer- 
ence of the Rutgers Bureau of Biological Research. 
Approx. 90 pp. April paper $3.00 (short discount) 


RILKE, VALERY AND YEATS: 

The Domain of the Self * by Priscilla Shaw 

A close reading of specific texts and a theoretical 

elaboration of the questions to which they give rise. 
Approx. 256 pp. March $5.00 


THE BRITISH BROADSIDE BALLAD 
AND ITS MUSIC by Claude M. Simpson 


The definitive work on this popular verse form 
brings together over 500 surviving tunes, with play- 
able music, and one or more representative versions 
of the verses for each tune. Ilus., index, 540 musical 
examples, notes, approx. 500 pp. June $12.50 


CONCEPTS OF INSANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1789-1865 
by Norman Dain 


A documented history of attitudes toward insanity 
and its treatment in the period which laid the foun- 
dations for the approaches of today. 

Bibliog., index, approx. 384 pp. May $9.00 


JAPAN JOURNAL: 1856-1861 


by Henry Heusken 
Translated and edited by Jeannette C. 
van der Corput and Robert A. Wilson 


The diaries of Henry Heusken, translator for the 
Townsend Harris mission to Japan in 1855, An ex- 
cellent travel memoir, filled with details of a strange 
new way of life, as well as with accounts of this 
important dipomatic mission 

Approx. 256 pp. June $7.50 


REXFORD GUY TUGWELL: 


Professor on the Potomac * by Bernard Sternsher 


A brilliant and controversial figure, Tugwell brought 
to Washington a series of ideas and tenets which 
strongly affected the patterns of Franklin Roosevelt's 
first administration. Mr. Sternsher has written his 
book from both published and original sources. 

Bibliog., index, notes, approx. 620 pp. June $9.00 


SOVIET COMMUNES 
by Robert G. Wesson 


The only comprehensive account of the post-revolu- 
tionary and short-lived Soviet system of agricultural 
communes, Bibliog., index, approx. 320 pp. June $9.00 


THE TRUMAN COMMITTEE: 


A Study in Congressional Responsibility 
by Donald H. Riddle 


Based on original sources, and on special interviews 
with the men involved, as well as on the published 
records, this is the story of a Congressional investi- 
gating committee which performed a notable na- 
tional service. 

Bibliog., index, approx. 256 pp. May $6.00 
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work of Malraux, Mann, Robert Penn Warren, and 
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Approx. 256 pp. April $6.00 
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edition, this book, now reissued, tells the story of the 
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States. Built by unknown early settlers, the road ran 


Eon present Kingston, N.Y., to the Delaware Water 


ap. March $5.00 Paper $1.95 
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by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


THE PLANNING STAGE 


At this point in mid-December the Kennedy 
administration is developing its legislative pro- 
gram for the first session of the 88th Congress. 
Until the President makes his State-of-the-Union 
Message before Congress shortly after it con- 
venes on January 9 and sends up the budget 
and education messages, the details of the pro- 
gram will not be known. 

It is expected that some kind of library legis- 
lation will be recommended by the administra- 
tion. An article in the Wall Street Journal for 
December 13 notes that the religious issue ap- 
pears as insoluble as ever and that administra- 
tion leaders will therefore probably defer the 
drive for general elementary and secondary 
school aid for another year. Among the pro- 
posals which the Wall Street Journal believes 
the administration will promote in 1963 are aid 
for the construction of college buildings, new 
federal scholarships, expansion of vocational 
education, university extension and public li- 
brary programs, and revision and enlargement 
of the National Defense Education Act, includ- 
ing the student loan and teacher training provi- 
sions. The article states that the administration 
will probably support most of the features of 
ALA’s 1962 proposal “for 5-year expenditures 
of $310 million.” “Of this,” says the Journal, 
“8150 million would be earmarked for public 
school library programs. Some strategists think 
a library bill which appears to draw support 
from conservative congressmen usually hostile 
to federal education aid is an ideal vehicle for 
providing some help to elementary and second- 
ary school education.” 

Although these are encouraging statements, 
it is clear that no final decision on the education 
program has been made by the administration 
at this time. 


MEETING WITH SECRETARY CELEBREZZE 


On November 14 a small delegation of repre- 
sentatives of the American Library Association 
and the Librarian of Congress met with the 
. Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Anthony J. CUelebrezze, to acquaint ile uewly 
appointed secretary with the nation’s library 
needs and to discuss the possibilities for federal 
legislation to assist in meeting these needs. Al- 
though the administration’s proposals then as 
now were only in the shaping stage, the interest 
of the secretary in library matters was mani- 
fested at the meeting. 


INSTALLATION OF COMMISSIONER KEPPEL 


ALA was included among a small group of 
education organizations represented at the 
swearing-in ceremonies on December 10 of the 
newly appointed Commissioner of Education, 
Francis Keppel, former Dean of the Faculty of 
Education at Harvard University. At the invita- 
tion of the White House, the director of the 
Washington Office attended the brief formalities 
at which President Kennedy presided. 


LEGISLATION COMMITTEE MEETING 
The ALA Legislation Committee, of which 


Emerson Greenaway, director, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, is chairman, will hold a meeting 
at the Congressional Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
on January 3-5 to consider federal legislative 
plans for the coming session and other com- 
mittee business. 

Among the factors to be considered by the 
committee in connection with major library 
legislation in the 88th Congress will be the im- 
pact of the church-state issue and other social 
tensions, the possible influence of the proposed 
tax cuts on federal budgeting, and congressional 
attitudes since the November 6 elections. What 
legislation the administration proposes will of 
course be of the greatest significance. 

In addition, numerous important changes in 
the membership of the education subcommittees 
of the House Education and Labor Committee 
resulting from the elections will also have to be 
taken into account. Of particular interest will 
be the choice of a replacement as chairman of 
the General Subcommittee on Education for 
Representative Cleveland Bailey (D., W.Va.), 
original sponsor of H.R.11823, the 1962 bill to 
amend and expand the Library Services Act. 
Representative Bailey was defeated in the 
November elections. Other sponsors of the 
amended Library Services Act not returning to 
the Capitol are Representative Clem Miller 
(D., Calif.), killed in an air crash in California, 
Representative Thomas F. Johnson (D., Md.), 
defeated in the general elections, Representative 
Chester Merrow (R., N.H.), who ran for the 
Senate and was defeated in the primary, and 
Representative Morgan M. Moulder (D., Mo.), 
who retired. à 
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Since a new Congress will be convening on 
January 9, new measures will replace the bills 
introduced in 1962. Like the ALA Legislation 
Committee, congressional sponsors will be in- 
fluenced by the many factors affecting the cli- 
mate of opinion. Experience in working with 
House and Senate sponsors during the ten-year 
long effort to obtain passage of the original 
Library Services Act reminds one that this legis- 
lation passed through many transformations 
before it reached the form in which it finally 
obtained sufficient votes to be enacted into law. 

The achievement of all segments of ALA’s 
comprehensive library program in the light of 
the shifting tides of congressional opinion and 
the legislative aims of the administration is the 
task which lies before us. Success will come when 
the right legislation is presented to the right 
Congress at the right time. With careful plan- 
ning and strong support from the states, 1963 
could be the year. eee 


SURVEY OF READING INTERESTS 

A year-end survey of American reading interests, 
based on circulation trends in 216 public li- 
braries, reveals that “the nation’s foreign and 
domestic affairs as reported by the communica- 
tions media greatly influenced what growing num- 
bers of Americans read at their public libraries 
during 1962.” 

A news release which analyzes the survey in 
considerable detail is available from the Public 


Relations Office at ALA headquarters. 
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equipment has enabled us to reduce our overhead. We're passing 





these savings right on to you by giving you a minimum 38% dis- 
count off manufacturer list prices on every record and tape you 
need! 


38% DISCOUNT OR MORE ON 
* ALL LABELS * ALL ARTISTS * GUARANTEED NEW—NEVER PLAYED 


PLUS FREE PREPAID POSTAGE, FREE SCHWANN CATALOG, 
FREE SPECIAL BULLETINS WITH SAVINGS UP TO 70%. 


E E E meee ee ee & 
= MAIL TO 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! > E CHESTERFIELD MUSIC 4 
Not only will you save more than ever | 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7. 4 
before, you'll also get the complete i 


Please send me your latest discount sale bulle- 4 


knowledgeable service Chesterfield has tin on LP records and tapes. 














given schools and libraries for over 16 tt hie SAR i E U ae ae A 
years. We anticipate your needs with one £ i aoe i 
i 4 i rganization = e i 
of the world’s largest inventories of long t 
Add i pae ; = 
play records and tapes. Your orders are l da > 
filled promptly and completely by our i City — State —___— 4 
J ` ALA 263 
staff of musicologists. i 
y Staff personnel: Receive 30% discount or more on your pers 
sonal order. Please add 10¢ per record for handling. 
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The NEW REGISCOPE-RAPIDEX 





THE REGISCOPE LIBRARY CIR- 
CULATION CONTROL SYSTEM, 
WITH THE EXCLUSIVE NEW 
RAPIDEX®, SAVES TIME, EFFORT, 
AND MONEY! With Regiscope, pho- 
tographic charging is done directly 
from the book pocket, completely 
eliminating the costly bookcard. And 
now with the amazingly new Rapidex 
attachment there is no longer any 
need for pre-printed, pre-numbered 
and pre-dated transaction cards! Just 
place a blank roll of paper tape into 
the Rapidex and presto! in one auto- 
matic action the paper is printed with 
the library name, a number, and the 
date; and simultaneously a photo rec- 
ord is taken of the Regiscope tray 
showing the number, the bookpocket, 
and borrower’s card. Compare the 
cost of blank paper with the cost of 
pre-printing bookcards and transac- 
tion cards and you can get some idea 
of the tremendous yearly savings 
made possible by Regiscope. And then 
think of the elimination of clerical 
labor previously needed for preparing, 
sorting and handling of bookcards and 
dating of transaction cards. And the 
saving of inventory control and stor- 
age space...is it any wonder that 
Regiscope is the modern method of 


bookcharging ? 


Fifty servicing offices 
throughout the U. S. and Canada 





THE COMPLETE BOOKCHARGER/PRINTER 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 


PRINTS TRANSACTION NUMBER 
LIBRARY AND BRANCH 
DUE DATE (choice of 2) 


RECORDS COMPLETE TRANSACTION 
EJECTS TRANSACTION CARD 





AUTOMATICALLY 


REGISCOPE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


| | am interested in additional information regarding the Regiscope | 
| Bookcharging System. | would appreciate | 
O further details [] a demonstration without obligation 


NAME eee eS E 


LS a E A 


a ee 


CITY ZONE — STATE —— | 
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Announcing 3 New Reprints 
Available June 1963 


DOCUMENT CATALOG 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents 


March 4, 1893—December 31, 1940 


Price for all orders received prior to May 31, 1963 
Cloth bound set of 25 volumes bound in 44 ....... 0.6 ee ee eee ee ee eens $900.00 


Price after publication 
Cloth bound set of 25 volumes bound in 44 ........0e seen cree eeeeeee $1,050.00 


(Vols. 7-25 bound in 2 volumes each) 


Volumes 1-3, 1893-1897 
Single volumes, cloth bound ........... sees eee reece eee ere eens $20.00 


Volumes 4-25, 1897-1940 
Single volumes, cloth bound ove o esis ae sinbee ecu e EERTE 


Now Available 


Ames, John Griffith 


A Comprehensive Index to the Publications 


of the United States, 1881-1893 


Two volumes, cloth bound ............cccccccccccsccscscreccecsesseed $75.00 


* Poore, Benjamin Perley 


A Descriptive Catalog of the Government Publications 
of the United States, September 5, 1774—March 4, 1881 


Morama, cloth bound ........-+2-++sesccecesvocsuctss ciecqesaee@tOuw 


™ JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 


Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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| BOOK SUPPLIES fe- 


p hild, Do Not throw this 
book about, Refrain from 


the Unholy Pleasure 
of Cutting all 


the Pictures out. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 1870-1953: 
A Bad Child’s Book of Beasts 


R. BELLOC must have known 
the same book borrowers we do. 
The ones (of all ages) who return a book 
dog-eared, jam-smeared, spine-ripped, 
ink-blotted and otherwise tattered and 
battered. It’s enough to drive a librarian 
to distraction, or (and this is much 
easier on the nerves) to Bro-Dart. 
Bro-Dart has on hand at all times the 
right thing to repair almost any harm 
that can befall a book. 


If you browse through the pages of 
our catalog you'll find everything from 
A for awls to W for waterproof book 


Fro Darit INDUSTRIES 


Library supplies m Bro-Dart Books, Inc. m Library 





hs furniture m Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. m 


Agory charging systems m Unidoc Service, Inc. 






cloth—and in every size, shape and 
color. Take adhesives for example. Bro- 
Dart has paste, glue, plastic glue, liquid 
adhesive, transparent tape, opaque tape 
and adhesive cloth—plus the brushes, 
squeeze bottles and bone folders to 
make their application easier. You see, 
were not known as America’s most 
complete library service for nothing. 
We are equipped to satisfy nearly every 
library need, from call number labels to 
the furnishing of an entire library. 


If you don’t have our catalog, please let 
us know. You deserve to have it, 


Dept. 760C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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_/ reasons why Collier's is 
~" today’s new authority 





Each of these 24 volumes helps make the 1963 Collier's Encyclopedia today’s most 


useful library reference work. 


Collier's leads the field in continuous revision. A total of 5,280 text pages have 
been revised, rewritten and updated for 1963. In fact, Collier’s is so up-to-date it offers 
scientific and historical material not yet available in many classroom textbooks. 

In addition, the 1963 Collier’s contains 794 new illustrations to help bring a world 
of information dramatically alive. Now, more than 16,000 color plates, photographs, 
drawings, maps and charts are integrated with text material for topical use. 

° Librarians will appreciate the increased flexibility offered by Volume 24 which 
includes subject-oriented Study and Reading Guides, in addition to the 400,000-entry 
index and 11,500-volume bibliography. 

This complete coverage establishes the 1963 Collier’s Encyclopedia as today’s 
new authority. For full details, complete the coupon below and send for your copy of 
Collier’s Editorial Overview and colorful brochure. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me additional information about the 
1963 Collier’s Encyclopedia. 


Collier's Encyclopedia 
The Macmillan Company 
Free Press 

The Crowell Collier Press 




















| 1s _ $$ Pergamon Press 
LIBRARY OR SCHOOL. ne Caller Retoreace Books 
ADDRESS eens i 
CITY i STATE l COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISION 
Also please send information on [] The Harvard DEPARTMENT AP.60 FIFTH AVENUE. N.Y. 11, N.Y 
Classics; [] Collier’s Junior Classics Series. 

‘ 
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Golden Books have 
Kim and ‘Vigor for at pring ’ 63 


THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE (16 volumes)... 
edited by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. Over 
3,700 full color illustrations throughout. 
1408 pages alphabetically arranged, com- 
pletely cross-referenced. 

Grades 3-6. (Apr.) $39.50 net 


FOSSILS by F. H. T. Rhodes, Paul R. 
Shaffer and Herbert S. Zim. A Golden 
Nature Guide. 

Grades 5-High School. (Jan.) $2.89 net 


MAMMALS ... by Donald F. Hoffmeister. 
Edited by Herbert S. Zim. A Golden Book- 
shelf of Natural History book. 

Grades 3-6. (Mar.) $2.99 net 


SCIENCE READING BOOKS 
Edited by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. 
Grades 4-Jr. H.S. $1.69 net each 


MAGNETISM .. . by Raymond Holden. 
Illustrated in full color. (Feb.) 


WONDERS OF ANIMAL LIFE... by the 
Editors of Life and Lincoln Barnett, es- 
pecially adapted by Sarel Eimerl. (Feb.) 
WHALES AND DOLPHINS ... by G. 
Collins Wheat. Illust. in full color. (Apr.) 


GEOLOGY ...by George Nicholson, 
Illustrated in full color. (Apr.) 


ARTS OF MANKIND 
A distinguished new collection of art-history 
books. Edited by André Malraux, France’s Min- 
ister of Culture, and Georges Salles, former di- 
rector of the national museums of France. 


SUMER: DAWN OF ART ...a study of the 
rise and fall of art in the world’s first civiliza- 
tion. Gorgeously illustrated. (Jan.) $18.98 net 


THE ARTS OF ASSYRIA... by André Parrot. 
Mesopotamian art from the 13th to the 4th 
century B.C. with more than 400 plates, illus- 
trated in color, metallic ink. (Jan.) $18.98 net 


PERSIAN ART...by Roman Ghirshman. A 
brilliant study of near-Eastern art, from the 
death of Alexander to the Moslem conquest. 
Lavishly illustrated with more than 400 plates 
in color, metallic ink. (Jan.) $18.98 net 








SPECIAL GOLDEN BOOKS 
THE ART OF FRENCH COOKING... illus- 
trated with 420 color photos, 3,760 recipes, in- 
structions, wine selection and more. Truly, the 
aristocrat of cook books! Perfect for domestic 
science classes. (Jan.) $12.98 net 
SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN... edited by Eric 
Zahle. A comprehensive book on the history of 
Scandinavian design. Magnificently illustrated 
with 500 photos, many in color.(Jan. ) $11.98 net 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
Selected and edited by Bryna and Louis Unter- 
meyer. Grades 4-up. $3.29 net each. 
UNFAMILIAR MARVELS Selections from 
Wilde, Anderson, the Brothers Grimm and more. 
Illust. by Winslow, Obligado and others. (Jan. ) 
CREATURES WILD AND TAME Includes 
Kipling’s “Rikki-tikki-tavi,” Eric Knight's 
“Lassie Come Home” and more. Illustrated by 
Harper, Helweg and others. (Mar.) 
ADVENTURERS ALL “The Great French 
Duel” by Twain, “Joey” by Barrie, and many 
other selections. Illustrated by Winslow, Laite 
and others. (Apr.) 
LEGENDARY ANIMALS “Aesop's Fables,” se- 
lections from “Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land” and more. (May) 

GOLDEN POCKET BOOK SPECIAL 
RCAF EXERCISE PLANS FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS. First U.S. edition. Prepared by ex- 
perts of Royal Canadian A.F.(Jan.) $1.99 net 

GOLDEN HAPPY BOOKS 

Grades K-2 (Mar. ). $1.89 net each. 

I AM A BUNNY by Richard Scarry 
THE ROOSTER STRUTS by Scarry 
WHO SAYS HOO? by Marry Tinkelman 
GOLDEN HAPPY ABC by Helen Federico 
GOLDEN HAPPY NUMBERS by Federico 
GOLDEN HAPPY WORDS by Joe Kaufman 

NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 
THE PIG THAT ATE TRUFFLES .. . by 
C. F. MacIntyre, illustrated by Lilian Obligado. 
Grades K-3. (May) $2.99 net 
KAREN’S CURIOSITY. . . written and illus- 
trated by Alice and Martin Provensen. 
Grades K-2. (Feb.) $1.99 net 
KAREN’S OPPOSITES . .. written and illus- 
trated by Alice and Martin Provensen. 
Grades K-2. (Feb.) $1.99 net 
Plus many more titles to cover every grade. 


For complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, write to 


Golden Press Inc., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 W. 39th St., N.Y.18, N.Y. 
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goal is too often phrased as “getting the mate- 
rials in the hands of teachers.” This activity 
does not necessarily represent a desirable ob- 
jective, unless the materials are individually 
and purposefully selected and are interpreted 
to the extent that the teacher requires. Li- 
brary service to today’s teacher has many di- 
mensions of guidance in motivation and utili- 
zation that are aspects of the important prob- 
lem of communication. 

A query came to one of the editors from an 
author of a book on elementary school cur- 
riculum, “What do you mean when you talk 
about the librarian working with teachers? 
Describe for me what you do in this role.” 
Discussion of the answers to this question 
suggested that librarians have developed 
many principles for service and techniques 
for operation that deserve to be shared and 
understood by colleagues in all areas of li- 
brary service. 

The librarian working with teachers is not 
always the school librarian, although he should 
be the first and most important point of con- 
tact. The public librarian, the college librar- 
ian, and the special librarian are all contrib- 
uting to the improvement of education in 
their service to teachers. 

Basic to providing adequate and appropri- 
ate help for teachers is an understanding of 
the changing goals and methods of education 
to date. Dr. Edgar Dale has contributed an 
article on the implications for the librarian of 
the need for educating youth who are critical 
consumers of communication. With his think- 
ing as a guide, we can examine and evaluate 
specific methods of service to teachers. 

The largest section of the issue is devoted 
to reporting activities that have proved useful 
and successful. In no sense do they provide 
the complete answer to “what do you mean 
by work with teachers?” but they do suggest 
the dimensions and interesting variety of this 
aspect of the school library program. 

An important development in the modern 
school library is the emergence of stronger 
professional libraries for teachers. In the past, 
most schools have had a few professional pe- 
jodicals plus some books acquired because 
cial interests or projects of faculty mem- 







ers. Noday. these collections are being ex- 
ended, d&ganized, and administered to meet 
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the particular needs of each school. The best 
professional libraries are planned to antici- 
pate the needs of faculty members; to provide 
books, pamphlets, periodicals on every area 
of the school program, including reports of 
current research and experimental procedures ; 
to make available aids in evaluation and selec- 
tion of materials of all kinds; to provide space, 
materials, and tools for the production of 
teacher-made instructional aids; and to satisfy 
personal interests of the faculty. Professional 
libraries are important segments of the library 
program both in individual schools and in 
school systems central offices. The final article 
in this issue is a discussion of an instructional 
resource center designed to service a city 
school system. 

The important area of improvement of 
teacher education in selection and utilization 
of instructional materials, while not consid- 
ered in this issue, is a barely explored but 
potentially rich area for improved teaching. 
The American Association of School Librar- 
ians and the Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development are on record in 
similar resolutions recommending that courses 
in instructional materials be a part of the edu- 
cation of all teachers. A widespread imple- 
mentation of these recommendations would 
have far-reaching effects on teaching method- 
ology and would present challenging implica- 
tions for librarians. eee 





Recommended Materials for a Professional Li- 
brary in the School is a bibliography including 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and audio-visyal 
materials. It is the work of a committee on pro- 
fessional materials of the Michigan Association 
of School Librarians, in cooperation with the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, the Michigan 
Association of Secondary School Principals, and 
the Michigan Department of Elementary School 
Principals. More than one thousand titles are 
listed. This should be a useful tool in establish- 
ing a good library collection for faculty and 
administration. It is specifically designed to im- 
plement the statements in Standards for School 
Library Programs. The publication sells for 
$2.50; for further information, write Mrs. Rose 
Vincent, librarian, High School Library, Belle- 
ville, Michigan. 
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Library Service for the Teacher 


by Sara I. Fenwick and Lillian L. Batchelor 


This issue is concerned with library service to 
one of the most important professional groups 
in the community and the nation—the teacher. 
Planned by members of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, it is focused on 
the needs of the teacher in elementary and 
secondary schools. The programs and activi- 
ties discussed are specific methods for pro- 
moting effective service, but in a broader 
sense these patterns for service are developed 
from principles that are basic to all library 
service. Today’s teacher needs access to the 
rapidly accumulating knowledge in educa- 
tional philosophy and technology, as well as 
in the area of his subject specialization. These 
needs are not different from those of other 
professional groups, but they are, perhaps, 
more numerous and more insistent because of 
the increased tempo of evolution in the goals 
and designs for good educational programs. 
It is reasonable to believe that the library in 
all its dimensions can play a highly signifi- 
cant role in reducing the historical lag in the 
acceptance of established results of experi- 
ment and research by teachers. 

In a year when the attention of the entire 
library profession is focused upon the student, 
it seems appropriate to the editors of this spe- 
cial issue of the ALA Bulletin to consider the 





teacher as one of the most important keys to 
effective library service to students. The in- 
dividual interest and the curriculum-related 
problems of the students who overcrowd li- 
brary facilities have their origin, in most 
cases, in classroom experiences. To the degree 
that such assignments and investigations are 
well designed by informed teachers, the li- 
brary experience will give not only immediate 
satisfactions, but will also be a useful path to 
permanent interests and skills in the explora- 
tion of ideas. As stated in Standards for 
School Library Programs, “The wide and di- 
versified use made of books and other mate- 
rials by students comes largely from creative, 
stimulating teaching, and individualized in- 
struction goes beyond the limited confines of 
textbooks. . . . Classroom instruction of this 
nature depends on teachers who know books 
and other materials appropriate for the chil- 
dren or young people with whom they are 
working” (page 63). 

It is probably not amiss for librarians to 
remind themselves that the goal of work with 
teachers and students is to promote learning 
—to focus all resources, material and per- 
sonal, in the development of the maximum 
potential of every young person. The librar- 
ian’s role is to make it possible for the teacher 
to do the best possible job of instruction, by 
providing the most appropriate tools and in- 
formed guidance in their use. The librarian’s 


è Miss Fenwick (left), associate professor at 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, is past president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. Mrs. Batchelor, 
supervisor of Junior and senior high school | 


in 1957. 





Today, in a soundproof booth or by using 
earphones, your students can associate with 
excellence, hear the great music and great 
voices of the past. They can listen to great 
drama. Your file of disc and tape recordings 
may be used by individuals or they may be 
used in classes of a hundred or more students. 

Music and the spoken word have emotion- 
evoking power, the power to motivate. On 
this point the philosopher Alfred North 
Whitehead has said in his Dialogues: 


What has saved writing is the survival value of 
its relatively permanent form. But sound speaks 
to the emotions, the emotion then becomes 
thought, and the thought action. . . . The rela- 
tionship between sound and action may be much 
more direct than between sight and action. That 
which we see suggests, in general, thought; that 
which we hear, emotion. Music speaks directly 
to the emotions; it may, I admit, suggest 
thoughts, too. 


But sometimes greatness speaks and few 
listen. Some have not learned how to listen 
and have not been taught. Today we give in- 
adequate guidance in the speaking and listen- 
ing process. The Greeks “with no knowledge 
of antiquity and no antiquity of knowledge,” 
to use Lord Bacon’s phrase as quoted by 
James Harvey Robinson in Mind in the Mak- 
ing, developed a great civilization. They cre- 
ated the classics. And their chief reliance was 
obviously not on reading and writing but on 
speaking and listening as a key method of 
learning. For, as T. W. Hall points out, “the 
literature of early times in Greece was not 
composed in order to be read. It was com- 
posed for recitation in public or private and 
consisted essentially of the spoken word.” 

Herodotus read his History aloud in Ath- 

ens (and received a prize in money, so well 
was it liked by his listeners). As Toynbee 
reminds us, in his book on Greek historical 
thought: 
Where “write” and “writer” or “read” and 
“reader” occur in the English translation, the 
English reader must not forget that “recite” and 
“composer” or “hear” and “hearer” are generally 
the equivalents in Greek. . . . From Herodotus’ 
day to (the 7th century) Simocattes’ a public 
ecital to a select audience by the author him- 
seM was the ordinary method of publication. 







To&y we seem to be changing our atti- 
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tudes toward speaking and listening. We no 
longer think of them as inferior to reading 
and writing. We are learning the centrality of 
the spoken language as a medium of commu- 
nication. We are not only reading the Great 
Books but we are setting up social situations 
in which they can be critically discussed. As 
a matter of fact, unless we discuss our im- 
portant reading, we aren’t likely to continue 
doing it. 

Many events conspire to make us careless 
listeners. We turn up radios and television 
sets full blast. We must have background mu- 
sic which is really not heard as music at all 
but merely as escapist noises which prevent 
us from becoming bored with ourselves. We 
crave the companionship of meaningless 
sound. 

Teachers and librarians can work together 
to provide excellent listening materials and to 
help students learn how to listen, to listen with 
an end in view, to listen for the organization 
and structure of a speech or a symphony, to 
listen creatively and critically, not mechani- 
cally. 

The library, which often also is a listening 
center or which provides the discs and tapes 
for such a center, is engaged in a new educa- 
tional venture. Few educational innovations 
have developed so quickly as the language 
laboratory. We ought to see that its use is 
not restricted to the learning of languages but 
includes other types of listening experience as 
well. Many of these experiences will be ar- 
ranged through the school library. 


2: 
Second, the school librarian needs fresh in- 
sights as to the second major way of eom- 
municating—reading and writing. Effective 
reading depends upon a number of things, 
only some of which are influenced by the li- 
brarian. But one thing is certain: The biggest 
factor in learning to read is the availability of 
a great variety of reading materials at the 
reading levels of the reader. Note that I said 
levels. Every reader has more than one. 
Unless students read a great variety of 
simple material, they will not learn to read 
fluently and flexibly. This means that the 
librarian must be sensitive to the grade levels 


reading-writing 


of recommended books. Some books must be 
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Educating for Flexibility 


by Edgar Dale 


As librarians and teachers, we are trying to 
fulfill ourselves and to help fulfill the lives of 
others. We and our students are in a ceaseless 
search for identity, trying to discover the life 
role that we ought to play. Are we helping 
boys and girls become what they ought to be- 
come? Or have they failed to reach their pos- 
sible stature because we have unwittingly 
blocked their growth or were too ignorant to 
know how to help them grow? 

An earnest desire to help others fulfill their 
lives, to achieve identity, is a necessary con- 
dition for their development, but it is not a 
sufficient condition. With all the good will in 
the world, we may do less than our best be- 
cause we have not seen clearly what we 
should do as their partners in a systematic 
program of education. The fact that a person 
means well doesn’t insure that he will end 
well. 

There are many specific goals which we 
could set up as appropriate for the school li- 
brarian. But they must be seen as contribut- 
ing to the all-encompassing goal of helping 
others learn to learn and to develop a taste 
for learning. Although our guidance will of- 
ten be subject-centered or topic-centered, it 
must always move forward in an atmosphere 
which is learner-centered. 

Why is it so important that the school li- 
brarians see learning to learn as a critical 


è Dr. Dale is re- 
search associate and 
professor, Bureau of 
Educational Research 
and Service, Ohio 
State University. He 
is the author of Au- 
dio-Visual Methods in 
Education and a num- 
ber of other books, 
and is editor of the 
widely read News Let- 
ter published by the 
Bureau. 


goal for children and young people? The an- 
swer is clear. We can no longer predict what 
any person or even groups of persons will be 
doing, either as citizens or as workers, five, 
ten, or twenty-five years from now. We know 
with considerable certainty that they will 
change their occupation from time to time 
and sometimes to a quite different field. We — 
know that many married women later in life 
will become members of the labor force and 
that what they learned in high school or col- 
lege will not be adequate. They must be re- 
trained. We know too that grievous voca- 


tional difficulties lie ahead of the Forgotten ASE 


Third, those young people who do not now 
graduate from high school. We must try to 
do better with them than we have done in the 
past. We must, in short, educate for an un- 
predictable future; we must educate for flex- 
ibility. How can this be done? 


l:  speaking-listening 

I make this basic recommendation: We 
must be communication-minded. We must ask, 
“What are all the ways by which knowledge 
and understanding are mediated from one 
person to another? Are we using all these 
ways of communication in our school library? 
Are we helping students master all the ways 
there are to learn?” 

There are three major ways of communi- 
cating. Let us examine each of them in turn. 

First, we communicate by creating sounds 
--speech and music—-or listening to them. 
Once this meant the close personal contact of 
speaker and listener, the opportunity for in- 
teraction, as in the Socratic dialogues. Today 
in school and college it means this and much 
more, It may mean the telephonic interview 
of key political figures, already used in some 
colleges, notably Stephens. It certainly means 
listening to recordings such as A Word in 
Your Ear, an excellent introduction to lin. . 
guistic theory. It means listening to hundre 
of tape recordings, some of them the wor 
the wisest men of this century or ear 
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provided which are two or three grade levels 
below the peak reading level of the student. Let 
us call this the fluency level. 

A second level of reading materials is the 
instructional or study level. Reading at this 
level is purposeful and carefully integrated 
with other experiences. At the fluency level we 
may be somewhat irresponsible about what 
we read and the speed at which we read it. 
We are responsible only to our own fancies. But 
reading at the instructional level is task- 
oriented. 

The sophisticated school librarian must be 
aware of what is being studied in the various 
classes and should be a partner in curriculum 
planning. Textbooks alone will not produce 
the flexibility required if students are to learn 
how to learn. There must be additional read- 
ings in reference books, in files or microfilms 
of the New York Tunes, in magazines and 
pamphlets. 

For various reasons, teachers and librar- 
ians do not adequately prepare students for 


skillful use of the library. The college fresh- ` 


man, unless he is unusually able, has not 
learned how to use the college library and 
does not know how to proceed on his own. So 
unless he learned to be an independent learner 
while in high school, he will be swamped by 
college work. 

One further level of reading is the level of 
challenge. Many of us went through twelve 
years of school and got into college before we 
were faced with challenging reading problems. 
William G. Perry, Jr., reports in the Harvard 
Educational Review, Summer 1959, that the 
Harvard freshman class, whose average rat- 
ing was at the 85th percentile on a stand- 
aņşdized reading test, lacked important abilities 
needed to do critical and challenging reading. 

I may seem to be adding a heavy burden to 
the work of the school librarian. But to be 
a guide and counselor to the reading of others, 
he must understand the route which the learn- 
er must travel from immature to mature read- 
ing. Further, the excellent library of today will 
include many specific materials and devices 
designed to improve reading. 

What about the writing phase of the 
reading-writing process? Many students are 
reading in order to write a paper. These stu- 
dents need a planned introduction not only to 


the resources of the library but also to the use 
of reference materials. What is meant by 
plagiarism, a précis, a résumé, an annotation? 
Here again is a task which librarians may not 
have direct responsibility for performing but 
which will require their thoughtful coopera- 
tion. Good reading is reinforced by thought- 
ful, effective writing. It is another way of 
responding overtly to what has been read. 


3:  visualizing-observing 

The third communication pair is that of 
visualizing-observing. Children visualize by 
drawing, by painting, and by constructing. 
Pictures, photographs, films, and filmstrips 
are examples of visualized materials. Often 
there are picture files in the library. Pictures 
may be the chief appeal of books to young 
readers. Most children get their introduction 
to the library through picture books. 

What about observing? The ever-present 
problem in the use of all materials is to relate 
them to the purposes of the teacher, the child, 
and the total curriculum. In using all visual- 


‘izations we ask, as we do with books and 


listening materials, “What are they for? What 
educational goals do they help achieve?” If 
reading is regarded as interpretation, then we 
read pictures and films as well as books. Just 
as we must teach students how to listen and 
how to read, so we must help them learn how 
to view pictures in order to get the full benefit 
of their meaning. 


What do these three processes of communi- 
cation have in common? All represent possi- 
bilities for growth in language. Most pictures, 
for example, are verbal-visual; a caption ac- 
companies the picture. Word labels describe 
parts of diagrams appearing in films or charts. 
In short, perceptual experiences often move 
into concepts with the assistance of words. 

Not only do all ways of communication 
promote the linguistic development of the 
learner, but the integration of these modes of 
learning also facilitates learning. The librar- 
ian, therefore, needs to be sensitive to the 
cross-media approach in curriculum develop- 
ment. Sometimes this approach is noted in th 
printed course-of-study itseli—suitable m 
rials in all the media are noted. For e 
the library will have materials on a 















Mexico, which will include realia, films, film- 
strips, recordings, and pamphlets. 


Further obligations 


The professional school librarian must be 
sensitive to the communication process since 
the materials of instruction of the modern 
school are no longer confined to books. There 
is a further obligation related to that of under- 
standing all the media of instruction. The 
librarian as well as the teacher must be cur- 
riculum-minded, sensitive to the varied goals 
of the school. 

Goals of instruction may be classified under 
three divisions. First are those goals which 
deal with intellectual development, ranging 
from memorizing information to its critical 
evaluation. Dr. Benjamin Bloom’s Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives is very helpful at 
this point. A second set of goals deals with 
manual or motor skills. These in turn may 
range from athletic or vocational skills to 
skills in creating beauty—painting, music, or 
the dance. The third set of goals deals with 
values or attitudes. 

The librarian needs to see these varied goals 
as he works- with teachers and students. 
Typically we may think of getting informa- 
tion at the library as a simple intellectual skill. 
However, according to Bloom, intellectual 
ability and skills may vary all the way from 
simple comprehension—the lowest level of 
understanding——to application, analysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluation. Comprehension itself 
may range all the way from merely repeating 
what an author said to translating it into one’s 
own terms, interpreting, and applying it. The 
librarian must, therefore, be sophisticated 
about the varied intellectual abilities involved 
in reading. 

The ability to read and reproduce what is 
found in a reference work is a much simpler 
task than the ability to apply it in one’s own 
life. The librarian, like the teacher, must dis- 
tinguish between reading the lines, reading be- 
tween the lines, and reading beyond the lines. 
These three levels are exemplified by the ques- 
tions: “What did the writer say? What did he 
> nean? What does it mean to me?” 

. What about values? Since intellectual abil- 
; and skills must be motivated, attitudes 


ues are critically important. We want | 


boys and girls to learn how to learn and to 
develop a taste for learning. The emotional 
tone of the library is important. The librarian 
can help students see beyond their specific 
assignments and experience the joy of ex- 
ploration and discovery. We learn best from 
those who also like to learn. And the relation 
between liking libraries and liking librarians 
is probably quite close. 

One further task for the school librarian 
is keeping up with new methods and materials 
of instruction. Programmed instruction, an 
important new approach to teaching, is basi- 
cally self-instruction. With programmed mate- 
rials, able youngsters can further explore their 
own interests; the slower students will find 
them excellent ways of reviewing subjects 
already studied. 

Many of the machines now used in the 
audio-visual field will be increasingly auto- 
mated. The 8mm cartridge film holds high 
promise for group and individual instruction. 
Complicated physics demonstrations for col- 
lege courses are now being put on 8mm film 
and will be useful both for classroom instruc- 
tion and for self-teaching. The ordinary tape 
recorder or tape recorder using the tape car- 
tridge will be increasingly used in the future. 

The tasks I have suggested for the librarian 
require a person with high-level professional 
training. They make the library an educa- 
tional environment for maximal learning. 
They require a librarian who understands the 
broader range of materials of instruction now 
available and who is sensitive to the total 
curriculum of the school. They make the 
librarian a coworker in an enriched program 


of education. They build the idea and ideal 


of an educative environment. 

Teachers and librarians are searching tor 
a new and unique identity. They will get their 
fulfillment by helping others be fulfilled. 
Creative thinking, not imitative routine, is the 
broad highway to be traveled. Few challenges 
are so great as going into partmership with 
parents, teachers, and students themselves to 
develop the independent learner who prizes 
the ideal of lifelong learning. 

Today we must learn more, learn it faster, 
remember it better, and use it more effectively. 
The professional school librarian is needed 
to see that these goals are realized. 
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ABOUT CARDS 





You read a lot about the “credit card revolution” these 
days. Credit cards are nothing new to libraries. They've 
been issuing them for years. They're called library cards. 

They're the first credit card most Americans own. . 

The best one they'll ever own. 

Unlike credit cards, library cards are easy to 

come by. Getting one entails little or no deposit 

and checking up. That’s because library cards 

are issued for a different reason. They're part of 

one of the library's most important jobs —helping 

to get the greatest number of books read by the 
‘greatest number of people. Unlike other credit cards, 
’ the user is enriched every time the card is needed. 
We're proud to be associated with America’s libraries and 
‘librarians, and glad we have been for over 85 years. 
Whether your problem is cards or cataloguing, stacks 
or stairs, your wish is our command. We've got 

a nation-wide expert staff for just that purpose. 


| LIBRARY BUREA 
' the oldest and only full line library supplier and co 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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DESIGN-COORDINATED 
LIBRARY FURNITURE by 


This beautiful circulation desk is one of the 
focal points of the beautiful new multi-million dol- 
lar library, at Brigham Young Uniyersity library, Provo, 
Utah. The desk measures more than 52 feet from one end 
to the other. Each panel is carefully matched in a flush- - 
mitered frame and divided by aluminum strips. The top 
has a hand-rubbed piano finish. Book return units empty s“ 
into beneath-the-counter book trucks. f= 


The circular discharge unit in the middle is the - 
custom-made hub of a university circulation desk. It is 
24’ around and has 40 card units. 





Write for your free Fetzer’s 
“Design Co-ordinated Library. 
Furniture” catalog. ~ 
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o SALT LAKE CABINET AND FIXTURE COMPANY 


j 1436 South West Temple / Salt Lake City, Utah 
e. ~e “For the Finest in Institutional Furniture” 
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Groups and people behind 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 





Grolier Incorporated publishes several encyclo- EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 
pedias, including the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMER- Lowell A. Martin 
ICANA and THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Former Dean 
The decision to add ENCYCLOPEDIA INTER- Graduate School of Library Service 
NATIONAL was based on an unfilled need in Miser ADE eae University 


reference sources. 





A group of university leaders, librarians, school- | CHAIRMAN 
men and communications experts was assembled Cyril O. Houle 
to guide the editorial staff on broad questions of Professor of Education 
purpose and policy. University of Chicago 





Over one hundred full-time staff members were EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
employed to make the encyclopedia, from univer- George A. Cornish 
sities, schools, book publishers, newspaper offices, Former Executive Editor 
and design studios. New York Herald Tribune 


An independent research group was established DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
to provide basic data about student and teacher J. Harlan Shores 
needs and to test material produced for the en- Professor of Education 
cyclopedia. University of Illinois 


, 
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Sixty-eight experts in forty-two broad fields 
worked with the editors to determine subjects to 
be covered and authors to use. 


CHIEF ADVISER 

ON SUBJECT HEADINGS 
Maurice F. Tauber 
Melvil Dewey Professor of 


brary Science 
Columbia University 
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The authors of ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNA- COMPLETE LIST—VOLUME 20 
TIONAL are almost 1,800 specialists who pre- 

pared all but the shortest articles. They represent 

universities, professional groups, and organiza- 

tions around the world. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL uses de- ILLUSTRATION AND 
sign and illustrations as an integral part of its PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 
makeup. The staff to accomplish this included Paul H. Cassidy 
designers, artists, photo searchers, and layout 

people. 





To insure full use of the Encyclopedia by the CHIEF INDRSER 
reader, a thorough index has been made by a Sarita Robinson 
specialized staff, and appears in Volume 20. Formerly Editor, Readers’ Guide 


to Periodical Literature 





ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL was com- DIRECTOR OF MANUFACTURING 
Cmsiad by photo-setting at Westcott & Thomson Edward C. McKenna „* { 
„and printed on a 2-color web-offset press by 
5 American Book-Stratford Press. f: S 
~ = » 





First, because the world has changed. 


The appearance of a completely new encyclopedia is a rare event. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA INTERNATIONAL is the first comprehensive encyclopedia published 
since man released the energy of the atom and moved into space. 

The world is very different from what it was even ten or twenty years ago. 
Science, medicine, and engineering have advanced and their applications enter 
everyday life. Business and industry have adopted new methods and produced 
new products. Countries of the world have changed, and peoples once remote 
from each other have been brought into closer contact. The conflict of democracy 
and communism is very different today from what it was after World War II. 
Historical and literary studies have continued to add to our cultural heritage. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL not only includes up-to-date informa- 
tion. Its very structure reflects the new age, in the balance and presentation of 
knowledg The encyclopedia maker can add slight revisions or “patches” to 
squeeze ` ew space shoot or to correct an outdated sports record, but nuclear 
physics, au. ‘on, new life philosophies, and the rapid developments in Africa, 
Europe, and th ‘et (to cite but a few examples ) affect wide areas and require 
a fresh orientati: ERNATIONAL is not a “revision” or an “expansion” of 


a set made for an ime, but an encyclopedia that starts from where we 


are now. It is truh porary. 


Second, because there is need for an encyclopedia 
which serves students both for school work and for 
educational growth beyond the classroom. 


Some “encyclopedias” are made primarily as an aid to classwork. They cover 
current school topics but not those subjects which help the student to go beyond 
his immediate school assignment. This first type is a supplementary textbook, not 


d 


a genuine encyclopedia. Other encyclopedias are aimed more at a specialize i 
audience and contain extensive historical and theoretical presentations of toņi 


They are useful to advanced students but not directly suited to young p€ople i 


in school. 

INTERNATIONAL is an encyclopedia for students. The general Advisory 
Board is composed of educators from school systems, universities, libraries, and 
educational publishing. Every subject adviser and contributor kept student needs 
in sharp focus. More than a score of staff members in the subject editorial group 
had previous teaching experience. 

A nation-wide survey was made in 1962 of topics being sought in reference 
books by both junior and senior high school students by the Educational Research 
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Division of Grolier Incorporated in Champaign, Illinois, under Dr. J. Harlan Shores, 
Professor of Education at the University of Illinois. ENCYCLOPEDIA INTER- 
NATIONAL met practically all reference needs of high school students, and those 
topics not originally included were added before publication. 

The length and method of presentation of material also suits student needs. 
The writing is clear and vivid. Topics are covered thoroughly and succinctly. 
Extensive prior background is not necessary for understanding of text or illustra- 
tions, yet they previde a sound introduction to subjects. | 

But INTERNATIONAL does not stop with the topics assigned in school. The 
school assignment is a starting point, not an end in itself. The student should have 
information about the world beyond the classroom. Our research on student 
reference activities clearly demonstrated that many pupils, and particularly the 

. better ones, seek information well beyond the formal limits of the curriculum. 
The scope of material presented here extends to present-day events, to scientific 
and industrial topics not covered in schools, to home and personal interests, and 
to the field of recreation and hobbies. 


Third, because there is need for a genuine family 
encyclopedia that will serve adults as well as students. 


Using knowledge is not an activity confined to students alone. In the complex 
and changing world, adults also must renew and up-date their information and 
background. In fact, use of knowledge is a family affair, and contributes to 
family life. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL furnishes information about the topics, 
great and small, which come to the attention of adults, from a new medicine: to 
the biography of a movie star, from a little-known country to the ingredients of 
French cooking*Adults who become students again — when they seek background 

\ on atomic energy or Communist China or modern art—will find sound basic 


rages on such topics. 
is encyclopedia cannot claim to have all the obscure topics included in some 


of the older and very long European sets. It does contain no less than 36,000 
subjects, covering the topics encountered by present-day students and adults. 
By the same token, it cannot claim the exhaustive treatment of a scholarly treatise 
in every one of its 36,000 topics. But it does present information thoroughly for 
the intelligent layman, not only in short entries where appropriate, but also in 
long articles: for example, 19 pages on Architecture, 10 pages for Anthropology, 
36 pages on Africa (plus many additional pages on individual countries in Africa ), 
about 14 pages on each of the states and provinces in the United States and Canada. 
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Suggested additional readings are included in entries for which some readers 
may seek more extensive information. These bibliographies are selective and 
list books that are likely to be available in school and public libraries. While recent 
publications are favored, the bibliographies include older titles where they are 
essential. The fact that the readings recommended for certain topics do not 
include a publication of the last year or two indicates that the subject specialist 
who prepared the article and the editors found that a somewhat earlier title 
still does the best job of presenting further background on the subject. 


Fourth, because there is need for a functional, 
practical encyclopedia. 


The user is the focal point in the design of ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL. 
Organization, scope, text, illustrations —all aim at the central purpose of useful, 
convenient, effective communication. y 

This is a specific-entry encyclopedia. Topics are entered directly under specific 
terms, not buried within longer articles. There is of course a long article on 
Electricity and another on Electronics, but there also are specific entries on 
Electrical Engineering, Electric Arc, Electric Motor, Electroencephalograph, Elec- 
trocardiagram, and a dozen other applications of electricity, as well as articles 
in other parts of the set on Generator, High Fidelity, Magnetism, Transistors 
and related topics. Entries are arranged in straight alphabetical order, letter by 
letter—no variations, no exceptions, no complications. Despite the fact that 
information is easy to find in the straightforward arrangement, an index is also 
provided in Volume 20 as a further aid for the user. 

In content, INTERNATIONAL covers the topics usually associated with an 
encyclopedia, plus many entries for practical, applied topics. History is treated 
thoroughly. Country, state and city entries comprise over 20 percent of the set, 
right down to smaller places. Fundamentals of science are included, as is 
background on literature, art, government, and economics. The twenty volumes 
contain more than 10,000 biographies. "ig ‘ 

Beyond these standard fields, INTERNATIONAL gives special attention to : 
the everyday matters which most people encounter in the world of knowledge Raw 
It could be called the functional encyclopedia. Not just a genera} atick0n 
Psychology, but also substantial entries on Adolescence and Mental Health. Not \ 
just an academic treatment of Home Economics, but practical articles on Budgeting 
in the Family, Consumer Purchasing, and Interior Decoration. Not just the history 
and theory of Economics, but also Mortgage and Stock Market and Insurance. 

The historical emergence of law is covered, and also law terms and concepts 
as they apply today. Biology as a science is extensively treated, and so is its 
application in practical life in the family garden, in specific entries on Pruning 
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and Propagating and related topics, right down to Compost Heap and Crabgrass. 
Examples could be multiplied, from business, child care, sports, careers, hobbies, 
and the many other fields in which the present-day person of diverse interests 
needs practical information. This is an encyclopedia for adults in their daily 
lives as well as for young people in their studies. 


The writing in ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL is clear, concise, even 
colorful, but neither academic nor childish. The finished articles represent a 
collaboration between the expert who knows his subject and the editor who 
knows how to communicate. For ready reference, statistics have often been 
assembled in tables, as in state and country articles and in entries on metals and 
scientific elements. Conciseness where feasible —comprehensiveness where needed. 

Functional is also the word for illustrations in the set. Photos were selected to 
inform, not just to be scenic, and if the right picture did not exist, new photos 
were commissioned. Technical articles in the sciences, as well as entries in govern- 
ment, economics, and history are accompanied by charts, graphs and diagrams, 
usually in color. The purpose of most of the color diagrams is to show the “how” 
and “why” of topics as well as their appearance. 

The map program was custom-designed, not picked up ready-made. Maps from 
reliable standard sources are included, from C. S. Hammond Co. and The Jeppesen 
Company. Special terrain and analytical maps were commissioned from cartog- 
raphers and artists, particularly The Diversified Map Corporation. Each country 
is shown in two color perspectives. In a series of continent maps, the reader is 
shown the physical contours of each country, its mountains, woodlands, prairies, 
deserts and water bodies. The second series includes country-by-country political 
maps, showing major cities and towns, province and state boundaries and major 
transportation routes. Additionally, every state of the United States and every 
province of Canada is presented in two complementary maps. First the reader 
sees a two-color relief map, showing rivers, mountains, forests, and the like. 
Immediately adjacent he finds a detailed political map of the state or province, 
showing all cities and towns as well as physical features and major roads. 

A notable pictorial feature is a series of specially-prepared full-color illustrations 
on transparentAcetate. The layer-by-layer presentation of geologic formations 
in’ the Grand Canyon, to cite one example, will prove both a brilliant display 

Ene of nature’s most breath-taking wonders and a vivid illustration of the story 
of gesth oftreeffange from the Archeozoic era to the present day. “See-through” 
illustrations are also used to show the functioning of the human body and the 
workings of the rocket. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL is world-wide in its scope, functional 
in its approach to knowledge. It is made for the non-specialist, whether student 
or adult—and we are all non-specialists outside of our very few specialties. As 
a result, the publisher knows that ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL will 
be used, both in school and at home, and not just sit on the shelves. 
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THE ADVISORY BOARD 





_ An encyclopedia involves broad questions of purpose and policy. | 
oe _ Expert authors know their subject fields, editors know how to com! 
>~ ç municate with words, illustrators can present topics visually. But over 
~. and above these skills are considerations of audience aimed at, the 

`. present and potential needs of people that should be served, and the 

_ extent to which the vision of high purpose is actually served in cold, 

\ hard type and specific pictures. A board composed of leaders in pub- 
i -lic life and education was established to advise on these questions. 
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W. G. Maclagan 
Professor of Moral Philosophy 
University of Glasgow 
Scotland 


PHONETICS Irving Lorge 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Ramona G. Michaelis 
Pronunc ation Editor, Funk & Wagnalls 


7 Standard Dictionary: International Edition 


PHYSICS Serge Korff 


Professor of Physics 
New York University 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Stuart Gerry Brown 
Professor of Citizenship and American Culture 
Maxwell School of Citizenship 

Syracuse University 


PSYCHOLOGY O. Hobard: Mowrer 
Research Professor of Psychology 

University of Illinois 

RELIGION The Reverend 


Robert William Mulligan, S.J. 


Vice President and Dean of Faculties 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Monsignor John J. Voight 
Secretary for Education 
Archdiocese of New York 


John Knox 
Professor of New Testament 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Edmund Perry 


Chairman, History and Literature of Religions 
Northwestern University 


Cyril Charles Richardson 


Professor of Church History and 
Director of Graduate Studies 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Rabbi Lou Hackett Silberman 


Professor of Jewish Literature and Thought 
Vanderbilt University 


SOCIOLOGY Robert K. Merton 


Professor of Sociology 
Columbia University 


UNION OF SOVIKT 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Professor of International Relations 
and Di at OTH 





Alexander Dallin |. | 








Hundreds of scholars, educators, artists, industrialists, and businessmen throughout 
the world have contributed articles on their specialties for this new encyclopedia. 
A list of contributors will be found in the early pages of Volume 20; the list was 
placed in the last volume to ensure a complete roster when the final volume went 
to press. To give the reader some idea of the scope and authority of this work, we 
note here some of these experts and their areas of specialization. 

Among the Nobel Prize winners who have written science articles are: Albert 
Einstein (Relativity, prepared shortly before his death); Sir Hans Adolf Krebs 
(Biochemistry); Sir Cecil Frank Powell (Particles, Elementary); Willard F. Libby 
(Radiocarbon Dating); Sir Chandrasekhara Raman (Raman Effect); Glenn T. 
Seaborg (Atoms-for-Peace Program); and Selman A. Waksman (Antibiotics). 

In the humanities we find many creative workers in the various arts and crafts, as 
well as academic authorities in each area. Contributors of articles on Art and 
Architecture include: Robert Beverly Hale, The Metropolitan Museum; Beaumont 4 
Newhall, Director of George Eastman House; and Alexander C. Soper, Bryn Mawr 
College. Music is represented by figures as diverse as Eugene Ormandy, Richard 
Rodgers, Virgil Thomson, Willi Apel.of Indiana University and Egon Wellesz of 
Oxford University. 

Contributors in the areas of language and literature include Joshua Whatmough, 
Harvard University; William Van O'Connor, University of California; Allardyce 
Nicoll, Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon; and Donald Keene, Columbia 
University. From the fields of Journalism and Publishing, contributors include 
Alan J. Gould, Executive Editor, Associated Press; J. Russell Wiggins, Editor, the 
Washington Post; Joseph A. Brandt, Dean, Graduate School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California Los Angeles; Freeman Lewis, Executive Vice-President of 
Pocket Books; and Rube Goldberg, Pulitzer-Prize-winning cartoonist. 

Among the many authors of articles on Geography are numbered Francis P. 
Shepard of Scripps Institution of Oceanography; Paul A. Siple, Antarctic explorer; 
and L. Dudley Stamp of the University of London. Gardner M hy of the Men- 
ninger Foundation is among the contributors « on Psychology, y 











president Institute of International Educ ation, are among the writ 

Contributors of articles on Religion and Philosophy comprise many of the most 
distinguished scholars in those fields; F. F. Bruce, University of Manchester; Rev. 
W. O. Chadwick, Cambridge University; Rev. E. W. Heaton, Oxford University; 
Rev. Ian Henderson, University of Glasgow; Ellis Rivkin and Jacob J. Petuchowski, 
Hebrew Union College; Rev. Robert William Mulligan, S. J., Loyola University 
(Chicago); Rev. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., Collegio di S. Bonaventura (Florence); 








~ Rev. Frederick P. Manion, S.J., Xavier University (Cincinnati); Abbé Germain 
Marchadour, Université Catholique (Angers); Roderick Firth, Harvard; Walter 
Kaufmann, Princeton; and W. K. C. Guthrie, Cambridge University. 

Africa, a continent of surpassing concern to all today, has been the subject of 
many articles by world-renowned authorities, among them, Vernon McKay, 
Professor of African Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, and L. Gray Cowan, 
Director of the Program of African Studies, Columbia University. Russia similarly 
has received exhaustive coverage with hundreds of articles by such authorities as 
Frederick C. Barghoorn of Yale, David Marshall Lang of the University of London, 

-- © Robert V. Daniels, University of Vermont. 
The Middle East is the subject of many entries by such experts as Jacob C., 
: -Hurewitz, Columbia University; John R. Walsh, University of Edinburgh; and 
___G. M. Wickens, University of Toronto. China and the other countries of Asia are 
p _ treated in perceptive articles by such men as Wing-tsit Chan of Dartmouth College; 
_ Claude A. Buss of Stanford University; Wesley R. Fishel of Michigan State; D. G. 
-= E. Hall, University of London; and Y. P. Mei, State University of Iowa. The United 
- Nations is treated in a notable piece by Leland M. Goodrich of Columbia University. 
<: Each state of the United States and each province of Canada is the subject of a 

-long and informative article by one or more resident authorities. 

With all the emphasis on affairs in the world around us, however, this encyclo- 
pedia does not slight the day-to-day interests and needs of its users. The Emily 
Post Institute contributes an article on Etiquette. Poppy Cannon, author of many 
cookbooks, contributes articles on cookery. Eugenia Sheppard, Women’s Features 
Editor of the New York Herald Tribune, writes on Fashion, and Milton I. Levine, 
M.D., on Infant Care. 

The roster of contributors to the History articles is a distinguished one: Ray A. 
Billington of Northwestern University; Asa Briggs of Sussex University; Joe B. 
Frantz of the University of Texas; Frank Freidel, Harvard; August Heckscher, 
Special White ffouse Consultant on the Arts and Director of the Twentieth 

ury F Broadus Mitchell, Emeritus Professor at Rutgers — The State Uni- 
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versity; John A. Garraty, Columbia University; and many more. Ancient History 
rir a in articles by such distinguished professors as Oliver R. Gumey, 
Oxford University; I. J. Gelb of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago; and 
Lucy T. Shoe of the Institute for Advanced Study. | 
Such men and women are the authors of this authoritative work. Hardly less 
important are the subject editors, who collaborated with the subject experts. 
Together they have made an encyclopedia clear as well as sound, understandable 
as well as authoritative. 
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THE MAKING OF AN ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


An encyclopedia is a series of finished books. But be- { 
fore the finished product is finally available, many 
specialized operations must occur. 

® = Clarification of purpose and audience comes first. 
This is the joint task of the publisher, a task force of 
editorial planners, and an advisory board of educa- 
tors. Research on actual use of existing encyclopedias 
and unfilled needs for reference resources is then 
started. For ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 
a grant was made to the University of Illinois for this 
purpose. 

The editorial task force then outlines content in 
detail, including a master list of entries with an 
approximate length for each. An extensive group of 
subject advisers plays an essential role at this stage. 
During the same period an editorial staff is assem- r 
bled. The staff for ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNA- 
TIONAL corresponds to a college faculty, with four 
departments and members within departments at 
several ranks. 

@® Thousands of articles are then assigned to author- 

® specialists. The manuscripts received from the au- 
thors are not the finished articles that go into the 
encyclopedia. The editors work carefully with them 
to ensure clear and readable presentation. As a final 
step, the revised manuscript is put through an inde- 
pendent checking and verification process. 

@ Illustrations comprise an important part of a mod- 

@ ern encyclopedia. Together designers and editors 

® plan the illustrations. With a rough “dummy” in 
hand, picture researchers then locate photographs, 
artists prepare drawings, and CSgtographers devise 
special maps. Brief descriptions of 
tions are prepared by caption writers. = 

Quality control is maintained deere way. N 
This is a continuous process for the editors in charge. 
At intervals the advisory board is assembled to re- 
view basic aim and scope, to consider sample manu- 
scripts, and to examine finished pages. 

Production work on an enterprise of this scope is 
demanding and complicated. Editorial and illustra- 
tion production workers see that the several ingredi- 
ents for each article are processed, combined into 
finished pages, and fitted into complete volumes. 

One of the largest book printers constructed a new | 
plant primarily for ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNA- 
TIONAL. The set is printed by offset ona high-speed, 
press which adds color in the basic press run and 
which automatically cuts, folds, and assembles the 
printed pages. 
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' The following pages represent a sampling of 
interesting and worthwhile projects designed 
by school librarians to aid in the achievement 
of good instructional programs. It is obvious 
that only a few facets of the librarian’s work 
with teachers have been touched upon. The 
devices reported in these pages are specif- 
ically designed to meet the needs of each in- 
dividual school. They are not necessarily new 
or untried, and no one librarian does all these 
things. Suiting each method to the time and 
place and, just as important, the people is the 

. key to effective service. 

In all of the reports certain emphases 
emerge: cooperative planning, the need for 

. adequate materials, and the importance of 
guidance for teachers in the interpretation of 
materials. 

Perhaps the most direct service given by 
librarians in helping individual teachers is that 
given in helping to define assignments and to 
check available source materials. Lack of such 
planning often results in frustrations for both 
students and librarians in their attempts to 
locate library materials. These frustrations, in 
turn, seem to create the bulk of the problems 
presented by students in public and college 


| libraries. The fiyat article of this section, by 

A Magere yA Grane, illustrates the school 
librariaf's opportunity to demonstrate to the 

a “teachstallaaealgigr °° planning assignments for 
effective use of library resources. 

Many techniques are needed to help teachers 
become acquainted with the contents of books, 
films and filmstrips, recordings, etc., if these 
materials are to become really useful tools. 
As one successful approach, Mildred Frary de- 
scribes a plan for involving teachers of a large 
city school system in the selection of materials. 
Peggy Sullivan reports another important tech- 
nique in a workshop for teachers on children’s 
literature. 

Cooperative planning with teachers, while 
an underlying theme of all reporting in this 
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THE LIBRARIAN AT WORK 


WITH TEACHERS 


issue, is given special attention in two articles, 
one on opportunities provided for a cross- 
media approach to learning in an elementary 
instructional materials center, and the follow- 
ing one on a program for a library-centered 
faculty meeting. 

Various aspects of in-service guidance and 
education are reported in three articles featur- 
ing a closed-circuit TV demonstration of chil- 
dren’s use of the library as a learning labora- 
tory following the teacher’s presentation of a 
study unit, a demonstration of an elementary 
music unit in which music and story experi- 
ences are integrated, and a report of specific 
steps by an elementary librarian in working 
with a teacher on a curriculum unit. 

One practical answer to the need to provide 
increased accessibility to reference materials 
is described in a report of book truck service 
within a school. 

In considering the overall program of the 
school library, it is apparent that essential in- 
gredients for successful service include orienta- 
tion for teachers and selection of materials 
with teachers. This prescription is the basis of 
the report by Blanche Janecek featuring the 
contributions of the faculty to the building of 
a strong collection. 

One of the many types of educational pro- 
grams for special students has been the inter- 
est of a librarian from the Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, Jefferson Junior High School. 
She has reported an interesting project in lit- 
erature developed with the faculty. 

The techniques reported here represent only 
a small selection of the many imaginative and 
exciting patterns of service for teachers being 
developed by today’s school librarians. The 


key to their effectiveness is communication 


and, particularly, an awareness of each other’s 
goals and n 

Here, then, 
teachers.— Sara I. 
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Beginning with assignments by Margaret Hayes Grazier 


Effective teacher-librarian planning has its 
roots in the process of defining the assign- 
ment. The way that a librarian works with 
teachers in planning class assignments in the 
library varies according to the background 
and experience of both. A few examples of 
this truism may suggest why such variety can 
lead to fruitful collaboration. 


A first-year eighth grade music teacher . 


asks how the library can help her with sev- 
eral large eighty-pupil mixed classes of un- 
ruly boys who refuse to sing and disgruntled 
girls who resent the dissension. A colleague 
has suggested that project work in the li- 
‘brary might solve the problem. She has never 
used the library in her teaching. What can I 
suggest? I mention topics appealing to this 
age on which the library has fairly extensive 
holdings and she selects folk music. From 


Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag we iden- 


tify ten categories of folk music that might 
be used for small group study. I explain the 
need for questions to direct the work of each 
group, assemble a sample of books and rec- 
ords that students could use, and suggest that 
she skim through them to formulate guide 
questions. Thus ends the first of several plan- 
ning sessions. Later, the enthusiasm of her 
students during “research” periods in the li- 
brary and the quality and imagination of 
their committee presentations to the class con- 
vince her of the value of the hard work. At 
a final postmorteni session we talk about 
changes we'd make another time. In this case 
the teacher has experimented successfully 
with a new-to-her method of teaching and will 
plan other library units with confidence. I 
have added to my knowledge of the useful- 
ness of specific books and records with vari- 
ous youngsters—all of which I will apply 
later, just as I have passed on to this young 





teacher insight gained from other teachers. 

An experienced senior high school teacher 
experimenting with a new design for his so- 
ciology classes brings his course outline to 
me. He wants his students to be able to trans- 
late into human terms through reading the 
factual data in his new textbook. For which 
of the social problems are there compelling 
and provocative books that these seniors 
might respond to? We discuss the points of 
view he hopes that the students may be ex- 
posed to in relation to the various topics. | 
point out those subjects for which this kind 
of reading can be supplied and then start a 
careful study of fiction, biography, and soci- 
ology for the first reading topic. Working 
carefully for a week, I locate all possible 
books, skim those I had read earlier, and. 
study those new to me. At a second session I 
discuss each title with the teacher to make 
sure that he concurs that treatment, theme, 
and style meet his aims. Finally we talk about 
how we can obtain student reactions to the 
books as a guide to us in future selection. 

A third example is that of a twelfth grade 
English teacher who stops in for another in- 
stallment of a never-ending discussion about 
the most effective way to prepare college- 
bound English students for intelligent use of 


—_ 


college-libraries and at the.game time to help 
them with their current studn We've worked 
together to build the reference o 


our library for these Fn ane fl and 
General Literature Index, the Cambridge his- 
tories and bibliographies, the OED, the Great 
Books, and basic volumes of criticism. More 
exhaustive resources are available at nearby 
urban libraries but students will need instruc- 
tion if they are to use them intelligently. 
We've experimented with term papers in past 
years but were dissatisfied with the results. 
Students bog down in the mechanics and 
superficially skim over the thinking and or- 
ganization of ideas basic to a good paper. 
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This time we intend to play down the card 
catalog and emphasize authoritative histories 
and bibliographies. The teacher’s latest idea 
is to ask the student to read a novel by a first- 
rate writer, locate and read criticism by rep- 
utable authorities, and write a paper reacting 
to his ideas and the critics. Her questions— 
What holes do you see in this approach? Will 
this assignment give students experience in 
using the bibliographical tools we deem es- 
sential? What checks do we insert to make 
certain that students read only critics recog- 
nized as authorities? We decide that we 
should make a trial run on this assignment 
ourselves by selecting an author, trying out 
the bibliographical sources we wish to sug- 


gest, and studying the criticism cited for its 
probable comprehension by the students. 
These three examples demonstrate how the 
librarian contributes to class planning. She 
knows what segments of a topic will appeal to 
the variety of students within a given class. 
She knows the library resources on a selected 
topic and can relate content to assignment. 
She knows the bibliographical organization of 
a discipline. Equally important is the librari- 
an’s understanding of teaching method and 
learning theory; she lends her experience to 
the new teacher and experiments with the 
teacher testing new ideas. All three examples 
underscore the importance of a strong and 
varied book collection. eee 


Cooperative materials selection 


by Mildred P. Frary 


Several factors, all stemming from a major 
effort to improve the quality of education of- 
fered in the secondary schools of Los Angeles, 
have put added emphasis on the evaluation 
and selection of library materials. Recently 
the number of units required for graduation 
has been increased. Many changes in the cur- 
riculum, especially in the areas of social 
studies and science, have followed with special 
classes created for both the superior and the 
slow-learning student. 

Librarians in the city schools have long 


articgipated ingghe evaluation of library mate- 
rials O a series of after-school review 


| Meeting desmeeenized as part of the in-service 


training program. The evaluation and order 
department of the library section maintains a 
review library of books, some of which are 
supplied by publishers and some of which are 
purchased. These are distributed to librarians 
in the field on the basis of their subject back- 
grounds and special competencies. Attendance 
by members of the department at the review 
meetings of the Los Angeles Public Library 


e Mrs. Frary is head supervisor, Library Section, 


„Los Angeles city schools. ` 


in a large city system 


provided additional evaluative information on 
current publishing as well as an opportunity 
to examine review copies for possible use in 
school libraries. l 

The expert knowledge which the publie li- 
brary staff members operating in a specialized 
field brought to their reviewing has been the 
envy of the school librarians who, with no 
time or opportunity to develop several special- 
ties, must evaluate books in such diverse fields 
as modern art, electronics, economics, and 
physics. In an effort to compensate for these 
inadequacies, the school librarians began en- 
listing the help of teachers who were consistent 
library users and who were known to be sub- 
ject matter specialists. Here was a source of 
expert advice in book evaluation which, while 
it had not been overlooked, had not been 
utilized in any systematic way. 

The staff of the evaluation and order de- 
partment began plans for the involvement of 
teachers if the book evaluation process on a 
citywide basis. An appeal to the curriculum 
supervisors of science and social studies 
secured the nameMof teachers who had served 
on curriculum or té&book selection commit- 
tees. These teachers coù:4 be depended upon ` 
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to have outstanding competence in the subject 
field and a knowledge of the course of study 
and of the adequacy of the adopted texts for 
a given subject. 


With these names as a nucleus, the staff 


devised a means of recruiting other teachers 
through the librarians in the schools. A letter 
was sent to each librarian explaining the cam- 
paign to enlist teachers as reviewers. With 
each letter to the librarian were sent two form 
letters to be given to teachers with qualifica- 
tions for and interest in evaluating library 
books. The appeal was made on the basis of a 
need for the teacher’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject, of the opportunity offered him to keep up 
with available materials in his field, and of 
the necessity for cooperation in strengthening 
library collections. . 
The response from teachers was heartening. 
Many librarians recruited more than two 
teachers. In a few cases where the book under 
consideration presented unusual problems in 
evaluation, the teacher supplemented the brief 
statement on the book evaluation card with 
careful substantiation of his decision. The re- 
‘quest for the purchase of the highly advertised 
but unexamined book often gave way before 
the critical examination of a book in terms of 
course requirements and student abilities. 


Interpreting children’s 


It is too early to make more than a super- 
ficial evaluation of this effort since it has been 
in operation only since September 1962. Li- 
brarians, however, have reported enthusiasm 
on the part of teachers. The initial purpose, the © 
procurement of subject matter specialists in 
book evaluation, will apparently be served to 
some degree. 

That this is a step in the right direction can 
hardly be disputed. Where this involvement 
of teachers might possibly lead is a fascinat- 
ing prospect. Each school librarian knows 
that a teacher in his “free period” cannot 
hope to become acquainted with the library 
materials available for use with his classes. 
During the teacher’s professional preparation 
he acquired a knowledge of the literature of 
his specialization, but very often those books 
are not the ones he can use with high school 
students, even in an honors class. Doris Watts 
and Elaine Simpson, in their article “Students / 
in the Public Library” (Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, November 1962), make the point that 
the shift from a “textbook-oriented” to a “ma- 
terials-oriented” curriculum has caught teach- 
ers as well as librarians off-balance. What 
better way to begin to restore the balance 
than to start the cooperative evaluation of 
library materials? eee 


nan 


literature for teachers 


by Peggy Sullivan 


Effective programs of in-service training for 
teachers demand a combination of conviction 
and imagination. In the public schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, a standard 
part of in-service training is the summer 
workshop. Teachers assigned to workshops 
may combine the afternoon workshop with 


e Miss Sullivan, elementary library specialist 

for the Montgomery Coyftty public schools, 

Rockville, Harland, yg tor of a book for 

children, The O’Do s. She has just been ap- 

pointed director Of the Knapp School Library 

Project (se Memo to Members in this issue). 
r 
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morning teaching and earn salary as well as 
credits toward recertification. One of the work- 
shops offered to elementary teachers in 1962 
was in elementary literature. 

The seventeen participating teachers repre- 
sented eleven elementary schools, varying 
backgrounds of education and experience, 
and almost every elementary grade. Since the 
emphasis was on literature rather than general 
instructional or library materials, four broad 
areas were covered: fiction, folklore, poetry; 
and picture books. A part of each three-hour 
session was devoted to reading children’s ` 
books; and on two days, participants spent 
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from thirty to forty-five minutes skimming 
books of professional interest, ranging from 
Nancy Larrick’s Teacher’s Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Books, Norma Fryatt’s A Horn Book 
Sampler, and Bertha Miller’s Ilustrators of 
Children’s Books to Mary Ellen Chase’s Rec- 
ipe for a Magic Childhood and Phyllis Fen- 
ner’s Proof of the Pudding. “Quickie” sum- 
maries of these titles introduced them to 
other participants or called attention to re- 
cent revisions and changes. 

Another approach to the literature was 
made through articles on various children’s 
authors (Marguerite De Angeli, William O. 
Steele, Scott O’Dell, and others) combined 
with one or two books by the authors. The 
participant who read the article had a chance 
to dip into the book—for the first time, often 
—before sharing the material with the group. 
This provided the opportunity for emphasis 
on such magazines as Horn Book and Ele- 
mentary English. One of the most interesting 
discussions followed a report on Elliott D. 
Landau’s “Quibble, Quibble: Funny? Yes; 
Humorous? No!” in the April 1962 Horn 
Book. Teachers defended the humor of their 
favorites, questioned the distinctions between 
humor and funniness, and, best of all, eagerly 
reached for such books as Saint-Exupéry’s 
The Little Prince, Thurber’s Many Moons, 
and Estes’ The Moffats, to settle some quib- 
bles of their own. 

Since schools were in session on only a 
limited basis, virtually the entire collection 
of the Instructional Materials Center was at 
our disposal. Full-time participants—the 
leacag, two e mentary school principals, and 
one teacher-—previewed films, filmstrips, 
tapes, ardmeaaeis in the morning, and se- 
lected several for presentation in the after- 
noon workshop. We did not limit ourselves 
to children’s literature. For example, we 
viewed The Impressionable Years the day 


Mrs. Ann Seeley, children’s work supervisor . 


of the Montgomery County Department of 
Public Libraries, visited us. It provided a 
fitting introduction to her talk on the public 
library’s services and collection and, no 
doubt, will be used with other parents and 
teachers by the teachers who enjoyed it. 
During the week when we were reading folk- 
lore, an afternoon film showing provided a 
broad variety of treatment of folk material. 


The Loon’s Necklace, The Hare and the Tor- 
toise, and The Town Musicians made a fasci- 
nating program, with the British Columbian 
Indian legend depicted with colorful folk 
masks, the fable from Aesop presented with 
real animals, and the sprightly Grimm tale 
animated with verve and taste, completely de- 
void of cuteness. Storytelling records by Gud- 
run Thorne-Thomsen retained much of their 
charm in spite of their age and the deteriora- 
tion in reproduction of sound. There is noth- 
ing like a “real, live storyteller,” though, as 
we rediscovered when Nancy Kosinski, also of 
the public library, visited the workshop twice 
to talk about storytelling and folklore and to 
demonstrate by telling several stories. Her 
opening and closing comments encouraged 
each listener to try more storytelling in the 
classroom; for, as the old storyteller put it in 
The Tale of the Tales: “He who listens and 
does not tell is like one who reaps and does 
not sow the seed.” 

Although we did not attempt to tell stories 
during the workshop, we spent part of one 
session taping each participant’s introduction 
and reading of a poem. Even with the fairly 
limited selection of anthologies in our class- 
room, the range of poems selected for read- 
ing was pleasantly varied. The plan had been 
for each participant to “tune in” on his own 
reading with headphones later, but the op- 
portunity to note again the varying rhythms, 
tones of voice, and choices of introduction led 
to our listening to the whole tape together. 
This afternoon was another opportunity to 
share views of favorites, too. 

Not the least of the workshop’s value lay in 
the opportunity it gave the leader to learn 
what were considered to be the chief benefits 
and needs of our elementary school library 
program by a cross-section of the county’s 
teachers, and to present some of the potential- 
ities and the problems of library development. 
It goes without saying that there are positive 
values in illustrating, by means of a work- 
shop, the natural alliance between the library 
and the literature program. A conviction of 
the importance of quality education provided 
the incentive produced the means for 
workshops. Ima ion and careful plan- 
ning led to immediate values which should 


f 


be discernible in education’s best showcase— ‘ 


the classroom. 00o 
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Planning together in the 
instructional materials center 


by Ruth A. Davies 


The instructional materials center in each of 
the North Hills, Pennsylvania, junior high 
schools functions as a workshop-laboratory. 
The librarians staffing them serve in the dual 
capacity of teacher and materials expert. 
They not only supply materials but actively 
guide teachers and students in their search 
for and use of materials. A definite proce- 
dural plan has been designed for the inte- 
grated use of library materials with classroom 
programs. | 
The classroom teacher schedules a confer- 
ence prior to his presentation of a unit to the 
class. The teacher orients the librarian to the 
overall unit plan, defines specific topic cover- 
age, determines areas for specific emphasis, 
and alerts the librarian to individual pupil 
needs, abilities, and interests. The librarian 


suggests additional topics for teacher consider- 


ation, acquaints the teacher with new materials 
pertinent to the unit, and suggests activities 
and opportunities to integrate this unit with 
others being taught currently in other subject 
areas. 

This typical planning session took place to- 
day. Mr. Smith, eighth grade social studies 
teacher, came to develop plans for library en- 
richment of the unit, India and Pakistan in 
the World Today. His first request was for 
graphic material. He needed help in building 
an overlay transparency contrasting the area, 
population,. and food consumption of India 
and Pakistan with the United States, From 
the materials the librarian located, he selected 
the chart, “World Population—Rate of In- 
crease” (This Crowded Planet, Hyde), and an 
Industrial Conference Board chart, “Food in 
the World.” Next Mr. Smith gave the librar- 
ian a copy of his unit plan and together they 


e Miss Davies is coordinator of library services, 
North Hills Joint Schools, Py@sburgh. 


selected a list of topics to be developed 
through the use of library materials. The list 
included history, government, agriculture, 
manners and customs, standards of living, re- 
ligion, education, home life, art, music, litera- 
ture, animal and plant life, biography, and 
participation in world affairs. 

The librarian showed the teacher a recent 
acquisition, the International Communication 
Foundation kit of printed and audio-visual 
material on Pakistan. Mr. Smith was de- 
lighted with the sound filmstrips, study prints, 
realia, and comprehensive teacher’s guide. 

The following topics and materials were 
selected to match individual student interests, 
needs, and abilities. Bob (sight loss of 50 
per cent) could comfortably use the sound 
filmstrip, “Crafts in Pakistan”; Jane (twelfth 
grade reading level) could build knowledge of 
music of India and with the guidance of the 
music teacher select appropriate recordings 
for class listening; Jim (gifted artistically) 
would enjoy reading about Ajanta cave paint- 
ings and studying the Unesco art prints; 
Ron (below grade reading level) could read 
about agriculture in Raman’s India and then 
extend his understanding by studying the Hi 
Worth photographs of farming in India; 
Ricky (I.Q. 140, heart set on being an archi- 
tect) is the one by interest Mera ee 
suited to read about the Taj and se- 
lect 2’ 2” slides for clas 

Seeing the wealth of material available, 
Mr. Smith scheduled his classes to work in 
the library for three consecutive periods, with 
the stipulation that additional time would be 


_ scheduled depending on student interest and 


progress. 

So goes a typical planning session in a ma- 
terials center where the planned and guided 
use of materials widens, deepens, and indi- 
vidualizes instruction. eee 
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Planning begins in faculty meetings 


by Lillian L. Batchelor 


Faculty meetings in several Philadelphia sec- 
ondary schools have proved to be an effective 
instrument in upgrading library services. A 
meeting given over entirely to the library 
program achieves several things: It commands 
the attention of the total staff, provides each 
member with a time and place to evaluate his 
own concept of the school library’s role, and 
shows how outstanding, professionally minded 
teachers in the school are actually incorporat- 
ing library planning in their classroom teach- 
ing. l 

In large schools where a single librarian 
finds it virtually impossible to work with 
every teacher as much as he would like, group 
consideration of library goals and services 
enables the librarian to spread his influence. 
He can, through the medium of the faculty 
discussion, reach many teachers who are 
otherwise inaccessible due to tight scheduling, 
lack of confidence in team-teaching situations, 
or (let’s face it!) sheer lack of interest. The 
fact that, in every instance so far, the princi- 
pal or his assistant has taken leadership in 
planning or conducting the meeting is also 
important, for in this way the administration 
is, through action, recognizing the library as 
an integral and valuable part of the total 
educational program. Proof of support and 


understanding on the principal’s part cannot. 
` help bùr i:iuence his teachers. 


‘At Vare Junior High School recently, Mr. 
Finarelli, then vice-principal but now princi- 
pal, Mrs. Buell, the librarian, and the library 
supervisor planned weeks in advance for an 
all-library faculty meeting which should do 
the following: 1) show how an excellent li- 
brary looks in action; 2) give a basis for 
comparison and evaluation of Vare’s library; 
3) provide concrete examples of various tech- 
niques of teacher-librarian planning and use 
of library resources. 

To accomplish points 1 and 2, it was decided 
.to begin with the film, The Carpet under Every 


X Classroom, in order that every teacher could 


consider the library in a common frame of ref- 
erence. The library supervisor was to intro- 
duce The Carpet, describing its locale and her 
own visit there (we wanted this to be and 
sound authentic!), and then to direct atten- 
tion to certain significant features, such as 
examples of teacher and student use, relation- 
ship of the library to the curriculum, the li- 
brary’s concern for “reluctant” as well as 
advanced readers, the teaching function of the 
librarians, and the general atmosphere of the 
library itself. (This last point can always pro- 
voke a lively discussion of the school library’s 
“new look,” i.e., its informality and permis- 
siveness. Where committee work and free use 
of many resources are encouraged, it is 
neither possible nor desirable to invoke a “No 
Talking” rule. Traditional teachers find this 
“confusion,” as they call it, difficult to accept.) 
After the film and the subsequent discus- 
sion, Vare’s plan called for a panel presenta- 
tion by four department chairmen who would 
describe specific ways the library had en- 
riched teaching in three major areas (social 
studies, English, and science) and in one 
representative minor (music). The librarian, 
it was hoped, would mention other not-too- 
often-thought-of-minors, such as home eco- 
nomics, art, and health, and various clubs. 
The plan was followed quite successfully, 
with Mr. Finarelli opening the meeting and 
chairing the panel discussion. The librarian 
and supervisor chimed in wherever possible, 
although the teachers did such a thorough job 
there was little that needed adding. The super- 


visor, however, commented briefly at the end 


on the promising changes that had already 
taken place at Vare and gave credit to “in- 
novators” on the staff who were pointing the 
way toward more meaningful use of the li- 
brary. 

Excerpts from the panelists’ remarks follow: 


Mr. QUINN (social sflies)—“We have found 
maximum utilization of the library is attained 
only by looking on the librarian as an expert 


15¥ 


and ingenious resource person. For example, 
this occurred during Mr. Hague’s [exchange 
teacher from Pakistan] stay in the school 
when he was working with a seventh grade 
class. Mr. Hague urged the children to do a 
research project on his country. We cautioned 
him that material on Pakistan would be ex- 
tremely limited. However, he spoke to Mrs. 
Buell regarding the possibilities and then ar- 
ranged to take the whole class to the library. To 
our amazement, more than enough material, 
directly or indirectly related to the subject, was 
made available. 

“We believed ourselves fairly familiar with 
the library but had never even noticed many of 
the materials displayed before us.” 


Miss SHUSTER (science)-—“We like to find im- 
mediate answers to questions which arise in 
class, so we encourage students to go to the 
library at once. The pupil usually returns 
before the end of the period to explain the 
answer to the rest of us. The Science Club 
could not exist without the use of current ma- 
terials, especially periodicals provided by the 
library. No book can possibly be as up-to-date 
as Science Digest or Scientific American. 

“In conjunction with the TV science les- 
sons, we always review the library’s science 
materials in advance, for we know from sad 
experience that much of what the TV instruc- 
tor includes just can’t be found in our texts. 

“Our teachers use the library collection for 
individual and group projects and also, very 
importantly, for recreational reading in the 
field, for nonfiction, including biography, and 
for interesting science fiction.” 


Miss Wiitrams’ (English)—“None of our 
books contains all of the poems suggested, so 
the class goes to the library to use anthologies 
and collected works of poets. They also look 
up authors and the times in which they wrote, 
which entails use of many reference books, 
author dictionaries, literary histories, even 
encyclopedias, and, of course, the card catalog. 
We think this is an excellent learning situa- 
tion. 

“To help children find titles for book re- 
ports, we go to the library as a class or in 
groups. Mrs. Buell and the individual teacher 
give all the guidance iy fen to each child. 


Sometimes the oral reporfs are actually made in 


the library, while the librarian holds up the 
book for all to see. She is interested, too, in the 
children’s reactions to specific titles and often 
contributes interesting details. 

“One of our teachers frequently uses role- 
playing, puppets, and drawings to present 
book reports. These require many before-and- 
after school visits to the library for informa- 
tion and authentic details. Students really en- 
joy using the library in this way, even though 
it is work. Of course, we forewarn Mrs. Buell 
whenever possible. | 

“One class used newspaper and magazine 
articles for a debate on the elections. Each 
day, Mrs. Buell sent newspapers to class and 
also helped in locating materials. The debate 
was well done and both the principal and the 
librarian heard it. 

“Recordings of poetry and short stories are 
a wonderful source of enrichment. These are 
listed in the library and a teachers’ guide can 
be borrowed, too. We often request and listen 
to these records in the classroom. ` 

“The ninth grade is required to do a proj- 
ect. Mrs. Buell and I canvass the library to 
find topics of interest on which adequate mate- 
rial can be found. The class is then divided 
into groups, each with a chairman. Outlines are 
made and approved, then work begins. It may 
continue for two or three weeks, in both class- 
room and library, during and after the school 
day. The librarian and I evaluate the reports at 
the end; after all, we want to improve the proj- 
ect next semester!” 


Mr. Norris (music)—‘Time is too limited in 
a minor subject to give all the inspiration and 
content one wishes, so we lean heavily on the 
library, which supplies supplementary mate- 
rial on composers, operas, the hisfory of 
music, jazz, etc. The children are prepared 
for the assignment in music class; they know 
exactly what is required before going to the 
library. If space is available there, the class 
may go as a whole to get Mrs. Buell’s advice 
and assistance, but this is not always feas- 
ible. The children do very creditable reports, 
and learn how to find out more about music 
whenever their curiosity is aroused.” 


Meetings are best when they are tailored to 
suit the needs of the teachers and the library 
in that individual school. Without exception,’ 


oe 
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they have resulted in increased awareness of 
the library’s potential and have encouraged 
teachers to try new materials and methods. 


. We follow two guidelines in setting up the 


programs: 1) administrators and teachers 


must be actively involved in both planning and ` 


presenting the program; and 2) everything 
must be geared to the classroom teacher and 
his desire to do a better job. We are convinced 
most teachers want to grow and improve; they 
welcome library help when they see how much 
it offers. ese 


Demonstrating library use 
to teachers and administrators 


by Helen H. Bennett 


All public schools closed one afternoon last 
September in Harrison, a suburban commu- 
nity in New York, so that administrators and 
teachers could attend a three-hour session on 
the use of the school library as a learning 
laboratory. 

The program had been in the planning 
stage for six months after the school super- 
intendent decided to focus attention on school 
libraries and quality education in his address 
to the faculty at the beginning of the school 
year. The superintendent said, in part, “In 
any modern school system that is functioning 
properly, the school library is increasingly be- 
coming the hub around which the wheels of 
quality education continually revolve.” 

A demonstration replaced the traditional 
workshop in this in-service training program. 
The demonstration method had been used suc- 
cessfully with an audience of teachers-in- 
training at the Hanover Park High School in 


-Aprit 1962 in a program on team teaching 


t 


and the library. This project had been spon- 
sored by the New Jersey School Library Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the School Li- 
brary Development Project. 
The title of the Harrison demonstration, 
School Library—Classroom Partner, was bor- 
rowed with permission from an article by 
Mary Peacock Douglas in NEA Journal, Sep- 
tember 1961. A quotation from the article 


e Mrs. Bennett is coordinator of school librar- 
tes in Harrison, New York. 


was used on the cover of the program. Mrs. 
Douglas wrote: 


A school library is more than a collection of 
books adjacent to the classroom. When it is 
well stocked, well organized, well equipped, and 
directed by trained personnel, a school library 
is an ally of the classroom—-a resource partner 
as useful as a chalkboard, as stimulating to 
learning as a field trip, as necessary as a desk 
and chair. It brings new dimensions to assign- 
ment making, new challenge to idea exploring, 
new meaningfulness to classroom questions. 


The afternoon activities were divided into 
three parts. At the opening session held in 
the school auditorium, the guest consultant, 
Christine. Gilbert, librarian of the Plandome 
Road School, Manhasset, New York, and also 
on the faculty of C. W. Post College, de- 
livered the keynote address, “School Library 
Learning Laboratory.” 

A teacher, carefully selected from a faculty 
of 144, presented a lesson to his fifth grade 
class on the history of money, counting, and 
measurement, A mathematics topic had been 
chosen to direct attention to the availability 
of material for enriching subject areas where 
relatively little use had been made of the li- 
brary. Before the class was presented, the 
teacher and his librarian discussed how they 
had explored available resources, supple- 
mented them where necessary, and planned 
ahead for the library visit. Then followed the 
actual thirty-minute lesson to the pupils seated 
in classroom fashiqn on the platform. None 
of the subsequent program had been re- 


‘hearsed. The teacher presented the lesson to 
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the class for the first time, prepared pupils 
for a library visit, and organized them into 
groups, largely on a volunteer basis. 

After the class and the teacher went to the 
library, the audience moved to the cafeteria 
where they could view the library activity on 
_ closed-circuit television. Guided by the 
teacher and a librarian, the pupils searched 
for books, pamphlets, and charts and viewed 
filmstrips through individual viewers, while 
another librarian explained to the unseen 
audience exactly what the TV cameras were 
picking up. It was possible for the narration 
to be done from a glass-enclosed office so that 
it did not interfere with the natural library 
situation. 

The final session was a panel discussion 
and critique in which the visiting consultant, 
the teachers and librarians, the curriculum 
coordinator, and Mrs. Jeanne Bendick, an au- 
thor guest, participated. The coordinator of 
school libraries was the moderator and stimu- 
lated discussion through questions such as: 


1. Did the use of the library, as demonstrated, 
show that the experience afforded an opportunity 
for individualized learning? 

2. Was the teaching-learning situation s0 man- 
aged that it was possible to guide a child in his 
selection of reading as well as to afford him an 
opportunity to choose for himself and to develop 
independent judgment? 

3. Did preplanning between teacher and the 
librarian improve the child’s opportunity to de- 
velop his understanding of the lesson? 

4. Did the teacher’s direct effort in preparing 
the class for the library visit help to challenge 
the child’s curiosity and encourage or motivate 
him to explore beyond the outline of the lesson? 

5. Is it important for the school library to 
provide not only professional materials for the 
teachers but also advanced materials, particu- 
larly those that cover new developments in the 
teacher’s subject field? l 


The majority of teachers in schools where 
good libraries exist encourage independent 
use of library resources. Fewer teachers, even 
in these privileged schools, use the library as 
a learning laboratory at a time when the en- 
tire class meets for instruction. The number 
of teachers who recognize the importance of 
preplanning with the librarian before intro- 
ducing a unit of study is even fewer. 

Class use of the libray¥¥ has two practical 
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advantages. It tends to relieve pressure on the 
public library by providing time during the 
school day for reference reading. It alleviates 
the plight of the student who has no time in 
his crowded program to come to the school 
library. 

Other more subtle benefits are apparent to . 
librarians. Involvement of the entire class and , 
both library and teaching personnel in the 
learning experience, the need for careful or- 
ganization of materials and study plans, the 
opportunity to develop rapport between 
teacher and librarian all result in increased 
appreciation of library services. 

vidence has been found in all schools in 
the district of the demonstration’s success in 
creating better understanding of the use of 
libraries as centers for learning and in 
greater acceptance of the librarian as a part- 
ner. One librarian said, “A new library image 
was created.” For the first time, some teach- 
ers saw the library in action. Increased use 
has been made of the consultant services of 
the librarian in all schools. This is probably 
due to a greater awareness of the libraries’ 
resources for every child in every subject. 
Some teachers who did not regularly plan 
with the librarian when introducing a unit 
of work now are likely to notify the librarian 
of study assignments that may make demands 
on the library. 

Although the demonstration of class use of 
the library was deliberately given on the ele- 
mentary school level, only in the junior and 
senior high school] has there been an increase 
in the number of class visits to the library. 
In the elementary schools, teachers continue 
to send classes unaccompanied on scheduled 
visits. More than a demonstration will be 
needed to break the tradition of giving the ° 
teacher a free period when the class visits 
the library. More flexible scheduling, in- 
creased instructional and library staff, and 
in-service training in the use of libraries will 
help to improve present practices, but no 
measure to develop the joint responsibility of 


‘teacher and librarian in the use of the library 


will be effective unless principals and super- 
visors become so firmly convinced that this 
partnership is essential to quality education 
that they will use administrative measures to 
change the status quo. 
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Music and stories enrich a curriculum 


by Alice C. Rusk 


In the Baltimore schools, a oe of after- 
school meetings were planned to help begin- 


‘ning elementary school teachers prepare worth- 


while library and music activities. 

The music specialist and the library special- 
ist demonstrated their techniques as a team, 
each presenting activities for her particular 
area, using the teachers as pupils. The pres- 
entation was devised to 1) include an activ- 
ity in music and the library. on each of ‘the 
six elementary grade levels; 2) center the 
library and music activity around a curricu- 
lum unit for that grade; and 3) demonstrate 
a different library technique and music tech- 
nique on each grade level. In addition, guide 
sheets with suggestions for curriculum enrich- 
ment were distributed. ‘The accompanying 
chart shows excerpts from this guide. | 

Brief introductory remarks by the library 
specialists pointed out the purpose of the 
meeting: to demonstrate how library and 
music activities could be correlated to enrich 


e Mrs. Rusk is specialist in library services, 
Baltimore public schools. 












the curriculum. The music specialist then in- 


- troduced her first song, “The Tiger,” by play- 


ing a recording to. which the audience lis- 
tened first for total reaction. When. the song 
was played twice more, the music specialist 


‘directed the audience in clapping, walking, 


and swinging hands and arms. 

: The library specialist related her activity to 
the music material by telling the story, The 
Cat Who Thought He Was a Tiger, by Polly 
Cameron: As she told the story, she placed 
cutout figures on a flannel board to depict 
story situations. As the demonstration pro- 
ceeded, informal comments and explanations 
were given as needed. 

. This procedure has been repeated for meet- 
ings and workshop sessions. Each time, the 
same basic plan has been used, but new 
books, songs, and activities have been incor- 
porated. As a result, teachers have seen un- 
familiar techniques demonstrated. Another 
important outcome has been the meeting of 
the need of beginning teachers to know good 
stories and songs to use. The guide sheets have 
helped in this direction. eee 





Grape | Unit Music ACTIVITIES ee LIBRARY MATERIALS 
First Animals "The clapping repeated parts steady | Cameron, Cat Who Thonghi He Was A Tiger 
Grade Tiger,” king t(2beatsina . (Coward, 1956) 
Music for measure) Aulatre, Animals Everywhere (Doubleday, 1954) 
Early i Brooke, Johnny Crow's Garden arne, 1903) 
Childhood, Brown, M. W., Golden Egg (Simon & 
p. 48 Schuster, 1947) - 
Brown, M. fe aaway Bunny (Harper, 1942) 
Eichenberg, Ape in a or hia ht 1952) 
S Freeman, y Bear (Viking, a 
G , ABC Bunny (Coward, 1933 
Koftler, Two Little Bears aia 1954 
Slobodkin, Friendly Animals (Vanguard, 1944) 
Fourth- | Frontier | “N clapping steady beat (6 beats | Peck, Pecos Bill and (Doubleday, 1983) 1940) 
Grade and Plo- Her ae in a measure) Aulaire, Buffalo BiH (Doubl ay, l 
neer Life | Song,” nie re accents: 1-(primary), | Bealer Picture Skin oliday, 1957) 
Singing nator bells. 4 (secon } Bro doestinrin ered seat , 1958) 
i Eyer ede xylophones part singing and note ani ‘seh of the Covered Wagon (Crowell, 
p. 


ł 





or Kansas (Abingdon 48 
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Cooperative planning of a curriculum unit 


by Lois McAlister 


A library that is a laboratory for the exciting 
discoveries of learning in the elementary 
school is best achieved when the librarian 
participates with the teacher, the pupils, and 
the art, music, and curriculum consultants in 
the initial planning of a unit of study. This is 
the way it happens at Miami Shores Elemen- 
tary School. 

At the invitation of Mrs. Katie Ledwell, at 
that time a fourth grade teacher in Miami 
Shores Elementary School, the consultants 
and the librarian helped plan a unit on Eski- 
mos. Under the teacher’s skillful leadership, 
the pupils and the consultants planned activi- 
ties which made effective use of all the school’s 
resources and services. 

Earlier in the year the teacher and the li- 
brarian had cooperated in showing filmstrips 
on the parts of a book, the dictionary, the 
Dewey Decimal System, encyclopedias, and 
the card catalog. These had been timed to 
meet specific needs, and assignments requir- 
ing the use of the tools had followed. Imme- 
diately after the planning period for the Es- 
kimo unit, the teacher scheduled a period for 
the review of the many sources of help avail- 
able in the library. During this period the 
pupils played what has been labeled the “Ma- 
terials Game.” While the rest of the class 
looked on, each member of a volunteer team 
walked to a different library tool and looked 
hurriedly for material on Eskimos. Then each 
reported to the class, naming the tool used 
(card catalog, encyclopedia, vertical file, film- 
strip index, etc.) and the kind of material, if 
any, which was available there. During other 
library periods, the teacher and librarian 
worked together to assist committees and to 
help individuals as needed. By organizing 
committees that included both pupils whose 
library skills were well developed and those 


e Miss McAlister, librarian of the Ludlam Ele- 
mentary School in South Miami, Florida, was 
formerly librarian at the Miami Shores Elemen- 


tary School, Miami Shores, Florida. 
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who needed extra help, the teacher made it 
possible for pupils to use the library freely 
later, even when the librarian was busy with 
other class groups. Small groups and indi- 
viduals had experience in locating material 
for class reports, illustrated booklets, and a 
mural, using the library resources they had 
been studying. In addition, they became ac- 
quainted with atlases and with indexes to po- 
etry, as well as filmstrips, recordings, and the 
National Geographic. l 
The librarian’s pop-in visits to the class- 
room to take the new Junior National His- 
tory, which arrived miraculously with a fine 
diagram of an igloo, to suggest Miss Picker- 
ell Goes to the Arctic as a read-aloud book, 
to mention a book which would help the girl 
painting the aurora borealis on the mural 
were important, not only to bring specific 
materials to the attention of the class, but to 
help the teacher and pupils realize that their 
librarian had a genuine interest in their proj- 
ect and an understanding of their goals and 
needs. The Eskimo mural and the illustrated 
booklets {containing glossaries and simple 
bibliographies) were displayed in the library 
at the completion of the project. 
eee 
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At the Dade County, Florida, Board of Education re- ` 


source files, it is only a step from the art reproductHon 
catalogs to the cabinet containing the reproductions. 
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Book truck service for curriculum enrichment 


by Alice Bartz 


“It seems to me the library is always rolling 
up and down the corridor these days,” the li- 
brarian remarked jokingly recently. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher to whose room 
the caravan was directed. “That’s another of 
those blessed extra services you offer us.” 

This new service was born of necessity. A 
junior high school is on a split session sched- 
ule while we await completion of an interme- 
diate school to accommodate the ninth and 
tenth grades. Since about 98 per cent of the 
students depend upon bus transportation and 
our tight schedule allows for the briefest 
homeroom period with no activity period, 
classes must be scheduled in the library for 
maximum use of the resources. This is done 
on a first come, first served basis and the 
schedule is filled weeks in advance. 

Therefore, for the seventh grade social 
studies classes, a book truck is used to house 


e Mrs. Bartz is librarian of the Huntingdon Jun- 
ior High School, Abington, Pennsylvania. Part 
of her rolling stock, manned for ready use, is 
seen below. 





the collection of books most in demand for a 
particular unit of study. When the library is be- 
ing used for an eighth or ninth grade class 
or for seventh grade classes in library orien- 
tation, science, or mathematics, the reserved 
book truck, accompanied by two carts accom- 
modating two sets of encyclopedias each, and 
another truck transporting audio-visual equip- 
ment are frequently seen and heard in the 
corridors. 

Once the equipment reaches the classroom, 
the students select the books most needed 
for their committee (or individual) problem 
and start to work. The study unit at the mo- 
ment is Egyptian culture as indicated by ar- 
chaeological findings. One group may use the 
opaque projector to copy a map locating opened 
tombs; another group may use the filmstrip 
showing various phases of excavations. Still 
another may retire to a quiet closet to plan and 
tape comments on the religious aspects of the 
tombs’ furnishings as they are shown in the 
filmstrip. The final report to the class will be 
more complete and meaningful because 
needed materials are mobile from library to 
classroom. i eee 


Orientation 


Centralization 


by Blanche Janecek 


There are many ways librarians find success 
in working with teachers, in addition to per- 
sonal, informal contacts. Whatever the means, 
the close cooperation of teacher and librarian 
is the important goal. Some successful ap- 
proaches used at University of Chicago Lab- 
oratory High School are: 1) a formal intro- 
duction to the services and facilities of the 
library; 2) centralization in the library of the 
ordering and processing of all departmental 
professional materials, the coordination of in- 
formation on all textbook selections, and the 
arrangement for teachers’ desk copies of all 
texts; and 3) the complete involvement of cur- 
ricular department members in a program of 
improvement of the library’s collection of ma- 
terials on their subjects. 


Orientation for teachers 


During Teacher Planning Week, an hour 
is set aside for a personal introduction of the 
library program and personnel to new teachers 
and a presentation of new developments to 
returning teachers. At this time many ques- 





e Miss Janecek is head librarian of the high 
school library at the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. She was photographed by 
Kim Mosley, a senior in the high school, confer- 
ring with a mathematics teacher in the high 
school on selection tools and the use of the shelf- 
list as a selection aid. 
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Cooperation 


tions are answered and some basic understand- 
ings are reached. Prior to the meeting, each 
teacher receives a memorandum formally ex- 
plaining the library program in his packet of 
pertinent school information. The memoran- 
dum describes the collection, the general plan 
for student use of the library, and library serv- 
ices available to the faculty. It includes a spe- 
cial note on the reserve system, and a form is 
attached on which materials to be placed on 
reserve may be listed and other projects re- 
quiring use of the library may be described. 
This form is sent to all teachers in the school 
system every two weeks. Also included in the 
packet are a copy of the student library hand- 
book, a list of library periodical holdings, and 
a list of continuations received by the library. 


Centralization and coordination 
of instructional resources 


It is important for the librarian to become 
better acquainted with teachers and the curric- 
ulum. The school library program should be 
able to follow the curricular developments 
and yet should be able to demonstrate leader- 
ship. The library’s materials collection must 
supply the information necessary to carry on 
the learning program. This collection should 
reflect the interest and support of the students, 
teachers, and administrators. After the library 
establishes a new collection of materials, it 
will be used extensively throughout the school 
program. The library program in any school, 
if it shows any leadership at all, must provide 
for the stimulation of personal interests beyond 
curricular commitments. 

At University High School, all printed mate- 
rials are ordered and processed by the librar- 
ian, thereby standardizing the ordering, es- 
tablishing ownership, and inventory. This in- 
cludes printed materials purchased solely: for 
departmental use which are not intended 
to become a part of the high school library’s 
collection. These are charged to the various 
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The Librarian at Work with Teachers. 


departmental operating budgets, i.e., English, 
_ foreign language, mathematics, physical edu- 
cation, science, social studies, and unified arts. 
_. The printed materials include subscriptions to 
_ periodicals and professional materials. 
. Cooperative selection of materials 
The librarian coordinates the selection of 
_ texts to be used in the departmental areas 
each year. The librarians are of great con- 
sultive help to teachers in the selection of 
texts. One of the new junior elective social 
studies courses dealing with Africa posed a 
problem in text selection. A librarian with a 
strong background in the social sciences col- 
_ laborated with the teacher of this new course. 
: ‘heir EEA of what was available and 







Tollowing titles: 1) Boy d and Vän 
; An Atlas of A frican Affairs 
ee ger); 2) Hatch, Africa Today---and To- 
<: morrow (Praeger) ; 3) Legum, Congo Disaster 
a (Penguin) ; ; and 4) Oliver, ed., The Dawn of 
-African History (Oxford University Press). 
All titles are paperbacks, and provision has 
been made for possible additional texts to be 
purchased during the year. In the other junior 
elective social studies course dealing with 
communism (theory and practice) and the 
American economic system, the same proce- 
dure was followed. These titles were elected: 
1) Jacobs, The New Communist Manifesto 
(Row, Peterson); 2) Martindale, American 
Society (Van Nostrand); and 3) Pares, 
- Russia (Mentor). 
`- Improvement of library materials in this 
d has been the concerted effort of an ex- 
tremely well-informed instructor and one of 
-the library staff. Through careful selection 
“throughout the past year, the library will have 
an unusual collection of paperbacks, pam- 
phlets, and books, projecting all viewpoints 
on the subject, with many items published in 
Russia and China. Individual student research 
will be much more fruitful with these mate- 
rials available. This type of cooperation has 
-been beneficial to both teachers and librar- 
ians—for the teachers, in utilizing the infor- 
-mation and help librarians can offer, and for 
the librarians, in giving them better insight 
-into carricular content. 

























The library maintains a sample collection 
of all texts used in the school, available for 
examination by visitors, teachers, and stu- — 
dents. Desk copies of texts are charged out 
to teachers from the high school library for the — 
school year. It should be noted that the li- 
brarian is not involved in the sling of a ie 
books to students. ae 

Each year one or two subject area. coll 
tions pi materials receive careful, > Elena 






the one of the eleraite aa] inthe 
improvement of the mathematics collection of | — 
materials in the high school library. Before 
formally meeting with the department, the li- 
brarian did some preliminary work. Titles in 

the field of mathematics were listed with com- 
plete bibliographic information and annota- 
tions. The following evaluative book selection 

aids were used: 1) A Basie Book Collection 

for Junior High School (American Library 
Association, 1960); 2) A Basie Book Collec- 

tion for High Schools (American Library 
Association, 1957); 3) Children’s Catalog - 

(H. W. Wilson Co., 1961); 4) Clarence E > 
Hardgrove, The Elementary and Junior High 
School Mathematics (National Council of = 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1960); 5) William == 
L. Schaaf, The High School Mathematics Li- © 
brary (National Council of Teachers of Mathe- _ 
matics, 1960); 6) Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries (7th ed., 1957, plus annual 
supplements, 1958-1962, H. W. Wilson Co.) ; 
7) Standard Catalog for Public Libraries = 
(4th ed., 1959, plus annual supplements, 1960- 
1962, H. W. Wilson Co.) ; and 8) 3,000 Books — 
for Secondary School Libraries, A Basie List 
(R. R. Bowker Co., 1961). In some cases the — 
same titles were listed in a number of the . 
selection aids; these were noted. All of the - 
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Ee titles were -then’ choked: against Books in 


BS Print, 1961. Of all of the titles. listed. i in the 


evaluative selection aids, 323 titles were in 
print and 162 titles were out-of-print. All of 
the titles were checked against the holdings of 
the high school library, both in print and out- 
of-print. If the library had a title, the call num- 
ber and the number of copies were noted. With 
this preliminary work finished, the librarian 
met with the mathematics department. A com- 
plete improvement of the library collection 
(hardbacks, paperbacks, pamphlets, and mod- 
els) was necessary, and to make this possible, 
$1000 of the high school library budget was 
allotted. The department members used the 
information the librarian collected as a start- 
ing point for work among themselves. They 
were asked to remove titles which were in- 
appropriate, and also to indicate how many 
copies they desired of any accepted title. Many 
titles reviewed in the mathematics professional 
journals were to be added. After two months of 
departmental work, recommended titles to be 
ordered were submitted. The same procedure 
just discussed is now being carried on with 
the English department to improve the collec- 
tion of fiction titles. 

The foreign language collection (French, 


German, Latin, Russian) is primarily selected 
by teachers. The library currently has a col- 
lection of 2500 volumes in French and Ger- 
man, and is beginning its collection of Latin 
and Russian books. For the past four years a 
group of high school students have spent sum- 
mers in Germany with one of the German 
instructors, Each year the teacher and students 
have selected German titles for the library. 
This year, the high school library will have 
the beginnings of a Russian language collec- 
tion. Titles were selected by the Russian lan- 
guage instructor, who also will do the basic 
cataloging. A discussion session with the in- 
structor was held to examine the cataloging 
process and problems as related to the Russian 
language. Since the librarian in charge of this 
collection had a limited exposure to the lan- 
guage, the help of the instructor was of tre- 
mendous help. Here again, the benefits were 
two-sided, both for the teacher and for the 
librarian. 

The experiences discussed are an integral 
part of the school curriculum. The vitality of 
any library program will be felt when teachers 
become personally involved in using and im- 
proving that important laboratory of the 
school—-the library. eee 


A storytelling project 
for slow learners 


by Joan Pressler 


The school librarian has an active part to 
play in the teaching of all youngsters. The 
challenge of assisting the retarded reader is 
a most difficult one. What does he do for the 
student who is unable to read, the sixteen- 
year-old boy with a third grade reading level 
who refuses to have anything to do with an 
“easy” book, or the girl who, sensing that the 
ability to read well is one measure of success 
in life, rejects all attempts to encourage her 
because she does not wish to experience fail- 


è Miss Pressler is librarian of the Jefferson 
Junior High School, Mount Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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ure again? If the librarian’s traditional tool, 
the printed book, is not always accepted, not 
always an answer in helping to provide for 
the development of this type of child or 
young person, then other means must be 
found. 

Those involved in a cooperative venture es- 
tablished in six school districts in the Pitts- 
burgh area are constantly concerned with these 
“other means.” For example, to discover new 
methods for developing the understanding and 
appreciation of literature, the special educa- 
tion teacher and the librarian last year created 
a project for investigating the success of in- 


struction through the media of personal und 


recorded storytelling. 


¢ 
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A librarian and o social studies teacher discuss the use 
of some pamphlets as supplementary materials in a 
unit at the University of Chicago Laboratory High 


School. Photo by Kim Mosley. 


F The objectives of the project were: 1) to 
a ‘determine the effectiveness of storytelling with 
the slow learner at the junior high school 
age level; 2) to explore the possibilities of 
both storyteller in person and by tape re- 
cording, using stories from folklore and leg- 
end; and 3) to prepare a series of tape re- 
cordings of such material for the exclusive 
use of retarded youngsters in the classroom as 
well as in the school library where audio 
equipment is available for private listening. 

Because retarded children are unable to 
concentrate on one learning activity or sub- 
ject for very long, selected literature must be 
“introduced in small segments over a long pe- 
riod of time. Since variety is also B 
‘stories alone were not used. Books, pictures, 
‘films, and filmstrips from the junior high 
school library were placed on reserve for the 
project, and through the cooperation of an ele- 
mentary library in the system a large number 
of additional items were supplied. 

To make the best possible use of these ma- 
terials, units of work were carefully outlined 
by the teacher and the librarian. These plans 
were modified to some extent during the 
course of the project because individual dif- 
ferences among the students demanded rapid 


changes in instruction techniques. It proved 
necessary for the teacher and the librarian to 
meet daily to determine procedures to obtain 
a desired objective. The entire project quickly 
became one of extremely close integration be- 
tween classroom and library, demonstrated in 
the following example. 

During a second period social studies class, 
one youngster, in the midst of relating cur- 
rent events he had seen on television the pre- 
vious night, interjected the completely unre- 
lated fact that he had watched The Silver 
Chalice on the late show. Several others en- 
thusiastically informed the teacher that they 
also had seen the movie. A telephone call to 
the librarian between classes notified her of 
the interest, and that afternoon the story pre- 
sented to the group in the library centered on 
Galahad. The following day pictures of 
knights and castles were used in a discussion — 
on chivalry, and several freehand drawings 
made by the students eventually reached the 
classroom bulletin board. 

A surprising result of the project was that, 
while both personal and recorded storytelling 
created an interest in subjects where little or 
none had previously been displayed, the taped 
stories were the most popular. Possibly much 
of this preference was due to the novelty of 


the machine. Then too, the fact that it was 


possible to listen individually in the library, 
assuming responsibility for the tape, the re- 
corder, and the earphones, made a situation 
which appealed to the retarded student. He 
was being seen by others doing successfully 
the same type of activity that is commonplace 
with students in regular classes. 

This present school term, personal story- 
telling by both the librarian and the classroom 
seacher is planned for a language arts unit. 
Several additional tape recordings have been 
added to the library’s special education col- 
lection, including one in American folklore. 
Based on the enthusiasm demonstrated by all 
special education students involved in the 
project, it appears that storytelling is an ef- 
fective means of instruction with the slow 
learner and has great potential for enriched 
experiences for these students. eee 
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The Instructional Resource Center 


by Florence Simmons 


If a survey conducted a few years ago to de- 


= termine the use of the school library by teach- 


ers were repeated today, what changes would 
it show? There have been such advances in 
the variety of materials now offered schools 
as aids in learning that librarians may be 
pressed to keep up with the demands. 

In an effort to prepare teachers to use the 
many instructional materials available, school 
systems have expanded their professional li- 
braries to include materials other than books 
and periodicals, and have organized central 
resource centers where teachers may become 
acquainted with or borrow materials for use 
in the classroom. The scope of the collection 
is limited only by what is available this week. 
Next week, never fear, some producer will 
have devised something new. No teacher 
wishes to remain ignorant of methods that 
will make learning more effective. Neither 
does he wish to waste money on gadgets that 
will serve no real purpose. He may wish to 
examine various types of programmed materi- 
als as well as research regarding their use. 
He may examine different types of projectors 


as well as projected materials, and to these 


he relates textbooks and other printed materi- 
als that will be used with his class. 

The ultimate goal of this collection is to im- 
prove instruction. In addition to the printed 
professional materials that keep teachers in- 
formed about developments in learning re- 
sources, the resource center provides the ac- 
tual materials and devices so that teachers 
may examine and become familiar with them. 


è Mrs. Simmons is supervisor of library services 
for the Chattanooga, Tennessee, public schools. 
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Other dimensions include facilities for pre- 
paring materials to be used in the classroom, 
such as transparencies, mounted pictures, and 
other aids, Not only are courses of study from 
other systems included, but also those of the 
teachers in the system. Work of students is 
sometimes displayed to interpret successful 


units of study. Instruction is improved by hav- -⁄ | 


ing materials available, by encouraging their 
use in the classroom, and by sharing ideas 
and resources within the system. 

Such a resource center will be located in 
the administrative building in close proximity 
to the offices of those in charge of the in- 
structional program. It will, of course, be 
used also by instructional personnel through- 
out the system, and materials from it will cir- 
culate to the schools. upon occasion. 

The space occupied by the center will be 
determined by its program of activities and 
resources. A reading room, conference rooms 
(which may be used also for previewing and 
auditioning), and storage and work rooms 
will be necessary. The staff will also be de- 
termined by the program, but a professionally 
trained librarian with imagination and initia- 
tive will be an asset. lae dalon and initia- 
tive should be emphasized because procedures 
and programs should be tailored to the school 
system’s needs, and for this there is no printed 
guide. While teachers may know the instruc- 
tional program in certain areas and the audio- 
visual expert knows the intricacies of equip- 
ment and photography, it is the person who 
administers the total program, directed to- 
ward its purpose of the effective use of all 
materials in the instructional program, who 
will make the greatest contribution. 
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Few reports of such centers give any indi- 
cation of the amount of the budget. Book col- 
lections range from less than 1000 to 20,000 
or more volumes, depending upon resources 
and the size of the system. Professional peri- 
odicals, memberships in associations, and ed- 
ucational service publications are expensive. 
A minimum estimate for a budget for the pro- 
fessional library alone would probably be not 
less than $1500. Collections of instructional 
materials, such as films, filmstrips, recordings, 
etc., would be additional and depend upon 
the degree of centralization of materials in 
the supervisory headquarters. 


Professional books 


Professional books will be a necessary part 
of any instructional resource center. Since it 
is a working collection for a system interested 
in developing its instructional program, the 
collection will consist primarily of recent and 
some historical publications of a general na- 
ture, depending upon interlibrary loans from 
colleges and universities for highly special- 
ized or less frequently used materials. Needs 
of nonteaching staff members will not be ne- 
elected, and departments of food service, 
building planning, etc., will have their pro- 
fessional materials included. Recommenda- 
tions for purchase will come from staff mem- 
bers, but the librarian will endeavor to see 
that all areas are represented. 

In planning the collection, the article “Bib- 
liographic Sources” in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research! should be reviewed, 
since it contains suggestions not only for ref- 


‘Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3d edi- 
tion (Macmillan, 1960). 


Teachers using 

the professional library 
A-V department, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


erence tools for the education library but also 
recommendations regarding classification and 
subject headings. 

Publications from the National Education 
Association? and its departments should be 
examined, and recent yearbooks, particularly 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
should be secured. Yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education? will, of 
course, be included. The list of publications 
from the U.S. Office of Education* should 
also be examined for appropriate titles to add 
to the collection. 

Members of the staff of the division of in- 
struction will be the most important group 
from whom to seek recommendations for ma- 
terials needed in the collection. Lists for this 
staff to check regularly for titles to be in- 
cluded in the library will facilitate coopera- 
tion in selection of materials. The NEA Jour- 
nal includes a list of “Outstanding Education 
Books,” compiled by the members of the edu- 
cation department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, in its May issue each 
year, and the lists from the past few years 
should be examined. A recent Curriculum 
Bulletin® from the University of Oregon is 


* National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

* University of Chicago Press. 

* Education, price list 31, 50th edition (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.). 

*“A Bibliography for the Professional Bookshelf in 
School Libraries,” Curriculum Bulletin, No. 205 (Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, 1960, 25¢). 
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devoted to a list of professional books that 
may provide a starting point. The Education 
Index, under “Education—-Bibliography,” pro- 
vides clues to other current lists. State de- 
partments of education often publish lists of 
professional books added to their collections, 
and these are helpful guides. Current periodi- 
cals will provide recommendations of new 
books. Pertinent articles often provide bibli- 
ographies which are guides to materials on 
the same subject. 

When study in a particular area is under- 
taken, and particularly when a number of per- 
sons may be involved, added copies of a title 
are usually necessary. Failure to provide suf- 
ficient duplicates of a much used title is usu- 
ally foolish economy. 

Rules for circulating books should be as 
flexible as possible. When teachers have been 
assigned to a study, it is expected that they 
will need to use materials over a long period 
of time. Staff members in the central office 
may sometimes need books in their’ offices. 
This may require extra copies, even of some 
reference books. Since users are always avail- 
able by telephone, limitation of the circulation 
period should not be necessary. Reminders of 
materials charged out may be sent two or 
three times a year. 


Periodicals and pamphlets 


Since the purpose of the professional li- 
brary is to stimulate teachers to better teach- 
ing, knowledge of current research, current 
practices, and proposals of change will be in 
demand. Periodicals and serials are some of 
the best sources. There are over 1000 educa- 
tional periodicals published in the United 
States, and the center’s purpose and budget 
will determine the selection. 

The general educational periodicals and 
services should be included as well as impor- 
tant specialized publications in each subject 
area and on each instructional level. Those in- 
cluded in the Education Index of course will 
be most valuable for reference use. Compre- 
hensive memberships in the departments of 
NEA and other organizations will bring not 
only the journals but other publications of the 
current year. This assures their arrival as 
soon as published and obviates extra orders. 
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Staff members may be invited each year to . 


recommend titles to be continued or dropped 
and new ones to be added. Interests and needs 
may change from year to year as well as the 


budget. A list of titles to which the library à 


subscribes should be provided for each staff 
member and be available in each school. 
Some libraries may bind periodicals. How- 
ever, since their value is primarily for cur- 
rent information and they are useful to more 
individuals if available as separate issues, the 
expense of binding should be considered care- 
fully. Back issues seldom need be held be- 
yond five years. Articles of continuing inter- 
est may be clipped for the information file. 
Much information comes to the library in 
pamphlet form, only some of which is of con- 
siderable importance and timeliness. What 
will be cataloged and what placed in the in- 


formation file is a matter of decision for the 
librarian. In a collection where current infor- 


mation is frequently sought, the cataloging of 
pamphlets on topics of much interest will 
probably pay dividends. Some libraries main- 
tain separate files of NEA and government 
publications. There should be a file of the 
state department of education’s bulletins. Re- 
ports from school systems may also prove help- 
ful. 

For the information file, the Education In- 
dex is an excellent guide for subject headings 
and thus also serves as a cross-reference guide 
to subjects. 


Courses of study and textbooks 


Courses of study and resource units in spe- 
cific areas, whether from the local system or 
from other schools, are invaluable to teachers 
as they make their own plans. Scope and se- 
quence, teacher references, enrichment ma- 
terials for the student, and appropriate learn- 
ing activities are useful as new courses of 
study are planned or revisions made. Teach- 
ers with gifted or slow learners may want 
ideas of activities and materials to use with 
these students or they may only want to try 
something a little different. Valuable as written 
aids may be, teachers also find help from each 
other as they use the materials in the center: 
They should be encouraged to place copies of 








/ 





their own successful resource units tHere for < 
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» to the person or persons s who might be con- 
cerned. All too frequently, a teacher or su- 
pervisor will discover some item filed away 
that would have been invaluable earlier had he 
known of its existence. 

The librarian must keep in close touch with 
all facets of the school program so that he 
can make appropriate materials available. 
Sometimes it is only a sentence in an article 
that will give him a clue to the source of ma- 
terials that will be most useful to a teacher or 
© staff member. 
< It is not inappropriate to wonder how the 
librarian is to perform his own functions and 
also keep alert to the interests of all his co- 
workers. The development of close working 
relations with central office staff and inter- 
ested principals and teachers will be his solu- 
tion. 

One of the important functions an instruc- 
tional resources center can perform is setting 
up mechanics for the evaluation of all types of 
instructional materials. Criteria, policies, and 
procedures governing evaluation of printed, 
audio-visual, and other materials should be 
formulated. This is a cooperative effort of su- 
pervisors, consultants, and librarians. 

Permanent reviewing committees should be 
set up. Groups concerned in evaluation should 
include persons with broad knowledge and 
discriminating tastes, so that jadements are 
not biased and special interests do not influ- 
ence decisions. Some committee members 
should be experienced, but the committee may 
well include those who will learn from the 
experience and thus enlarge the number of 
knowledgeable reviewers. Time should be al- 
lowed for thorough examination and discus- 
sion by the members of the committee. The 
exchange of opinions in the process of mak- 
ing a choice provides worthwhile possibilities 
for growth of those involved. Teachers fre- 
quently discover values in materials of which 
they had been unaware, and experiences of 
others in the use of materials make the eval- 
uation procedure a real opportunity for in- 
service growth. Periodicals reviewing the dif- 
ferent media should be identified and the 
evaluations made available to the committee. 
The cooperation of teachers in the evaluation 
of materials will make them aware of what is 
available and assist them in being more in- 
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telligent users of the selected materials. 

Some method of reporting decisions of the - 
groups to the system as a whole must be pro- 
vided. It may take the form of a recom- 
mended book list published annually or semi- g 
annually, or more frequent and timely bul-.— 
letins. Special instructional areas or interests 
may stimulate the preparation of lists on spe- 
cific subjects. The reading specialists may 
work with a group preparing lists of books 
with vocabulary suited to slow readers of 
various ages, or one science supervisor may 
help with preparation of appropriate lists to 
accompany TV science lessons. 

Evaluations should result in written reports 
for permanent record at the center. These are 
useful should decisions be questioned and 
will prevent repetition of evaluation at a later 
date or by other groups. 


Other contributions of the center 


Regardless of whether the service is di- 
rected toward a teacher reading for personal 
interest or a group working under the direc- 
tion of the division of instruction, an instruc- 
tional resource center can contribute much to 
the in-service growth of the personnel of the 
school system, Some systems have found such 
a center particularly useful in the orientation 
of new teachers. An atmosphere of freedom 
and friendliness where teachers and princi- 
pals can find stimulation and information, 
where they can discuss their problems and 
successes or exhibit the results of their efforts 
will add much to the development of the in- 
structional program. | 

One materials center invites its retired / 
teachers to visit and use its lounge in their 
leisure time; another is opened to teachets in 
training. Thus the center can serve the teacher 
throughout his years of service and later pro- 
vide him with a pleasant place where he can 
continue his interest in professional matters. 

All of the activities described here may not 
take place in all resource centers, but as more 
are established, as more teachers and librarians 
work together, better ways will be found to de- 
fine and enlarge the role of the resource center 
in improving instruction. It is to be hoped 
that such centers will be available not only at 
a central place in the system, but also on a 
smaller scale in each individual schol. eee¢ 
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What’s so special 





And who said all metal 
bookstacks are alike? 


They do look alike at first 
glance, but there’s a world of 
difference. 





The difference is in the de- 
sign. 


Take end panels, for in- 
stance, 


Here’s the ESTEY panel: 


Beautiful — a clean sweep 
of your favorite color with 
graceful radius corners. 


Double faced panels are 
made in one piece too, not 
in two pieces with a patch 
down the middle. 


Across the top of the panel 
is a tight fitting cap. When 
floors are uneven, this allows 
adjustment without distort- 
ing the panel. 

Take a close-up look at the 
inside of the ESTEY panel. 


Here are two important ad- 
vantages: 





1) The panel completely 
covers the base bracket. Not 
a whisker of bracket shows 
beyond the edge of the panel. 





about ESTEY? 


2) Inside edges are folded 
back a generous 234” instead 
of the skimpy 1” on other 
panels. This gives a pleasing, 
enclosed appearance, espe- 
cially where the base shelf is 
deeper than the adjustable 
shelves. 


Of course, you get the 
beautiful ESTEY color fin- 


ishes. And it costs no more. 


So you see, end panels are 
not all alike. 


And, there is something 
special about the deliberate 
care which goes into the de- 
sign of every component of 


ESTEY bookstacks. 


Write today for the new 
ESTEY catalog — filled with 


color pictures. 


: | 
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ORDER with CONFIDENCE 


From Me bt 


Wholesale Booksellers Since 1844 
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Serving the School and the Library 
A Century Past....A Century Ahead 


e Huge Book Stock œ Fully Trained Staff to Handle Your Orders 

è Prebinding and Screening Service ® Liberal Discounts 

e Free Catalog Service ® Unmatched Experience in Book Selling 

è Prompt and Accurate Reporting ® Personal Representation 

The McClurg representative in your area is listed below. 
Feel free to contact him through the home office. 

Mr. Art Rahn Mr. Leonard Sully Mr. O. E. Andreen 
Wisconsin Illinois Minnesota 
Michigan—Upper Greater Chicago Wisconsin 

Peninsula Metropolitan Area South Dakota 

Mr. Fred Kister Mr. Charles Banbury Mr. Don Wickerham 
Texas Eastern Missouri Ohio 
Arkansas Southern Illinois Indiana 
Missouri Western Kentucky Pennsylvania 
Nebraska lowa Eastern Kentucky 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 

Mr. Jack Jamieson Mr. Louis Baier Mr. W. R. Pedersen 
Michigan Northern Illinois Sales Manager 
Indiana 


Be sure to attend the ALA meeting in 
Chicago, July 14-20, and visit us at our booth. 
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complement to the finest books 


New Gaylord 
Plastic Book Supports l 


Made of high impact styrene, 
noted for its combination 

of strength and lightness. 
Graceful styling! 

Two sizes—5 colors 

Standard size only 36 cents each 


Write for complete information! 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. + STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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A Piteh for Placement 


by Helen M. Welch 


In May 1962 the past presidents of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division met 
to discuss divisional problems and projects. 
The problem of recruitment—to the profession 
and particularly to the technical services—and 
the related problem of increasing ALA mem- 
bership led the discussion to the need for a 
nationwide placement service for librarians as 
one of the facilities which an adequate pro- 
fessional organization provides. 

Today’s strong support of libraries by the 
federal government recognizes that libraries 
are in the national interest. In the current em- 
ployment market, as in the expanding library 
service of the future, uncommitted librarians 
can usually choose among a number of job op- 
portunities, but libraries must often operate 
with unfilled positions. Indeed, during the past 
few years, some large libraries have been un- 
able to fill all their positions at any one time. 
Because there is no centralized placement serv- 
ice, personnel librarians must try many sources 
to locate possible employees, an inefficient and 
costly operation, but a necessary one if the 
library administration wants to be sure that 
all possibilities are exhausted. The shortage of 
trained librarians and the unorganized em- 
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ployment market contribute toward keeping li- 
braries from reaching their full potential of 
service to their communities. 

Placement service is especially needed if li- 
braries are to use to best advantage the younger 
librarians with a few years of experience. The 
story of the triumphant rise of the lot of the be- 
ginning librarian is told in the titles of the 
annual Library Journal reports on placement 
by Don and Ruth Strout. From 1953 to 1962 
the titles in the successive June issues read: 
“The Placement Picture”; “Librarians—Sup- 
ply Short—Salaries Strong”; “Shortages Con- 
tinue—Salaries Improve”; “Salaries Up, 
Positions Open”; “Salaries Stronger, More 
Positions”; “Green Pastures Greet the 1957 
Graduate”; “Greener Pastures Greet the 1958 
Graduate”; “Horizons Unlimited”; “Higher 
Salaries, More Vacancies”; and “The Story Is 
the Same.” 

To the young librarian with a few years of 
experience who wants to move to a new job 
or to a new locality to broaden his experience, 
this titular crescendo as well as talk of the 
“recruitment crisis” must be rather frustrating. 
Too often he does not realize that he could 
return to the active list of job hunters which 
his library school maintains, and he wonders 
how he can get back into the job swim. 


History of the ALA placement service 


ALA has not always restricted its place- 
ment service to its present conference facility 
for listing vacancies and applicants. As early 
as 1920 a placement office was already estab- 
lished at ALA headquarters. News of it bub- 
bled to the surface in the ALA Bulletin from 
time to time. In the July 1935 issue William 
Clift reported that requests for people to fill 
vacancies were coming in better than they 
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had in the previous years of the depression. 
He noted that salaries were still low; $80 and 
$90 were mentioned often, and $125 was well 
above the average. In November 1942 Hazel 
Timmerman reported that wartime was in- 
creasing the volume and pressure of place- 
ments and that as a consequence the placement 
service had had to cut down on some activities. 
Anita Hostetter and Miss Timmerman stated 
in the January 1944. issue that the first aim of 
ALA placement work was to fill the position 
with the best person qualified; its second ob- 
jective was to place registrants. They further 
pointed out that employers not only asked for 
applicants for positions but also sought ad- 
vice on salaries and size, type, and qualifica- 
tions of their staffs. In addition they men- 
tioned a number of uses other than placement 
to which the service was put, naming as the 
most important the supplying of information 
on library specialists in subjects and geo- 
graphical areas. 

The operating policy of the ALA Place- 
ment Office was set forth in the December 
1947 issue. Placement service was free to both 
employer and employee; the best qualified 
applicants were selected for each position 
brought to the attention of the office; persons 
outside the ALA membership were free to use 
the service; a minimum salary level was main- 
tained. 

Foreshadowed by the wartime restrictions 
mentioned by Miss Timmerman, the placement 
office was discontinued as of September 1, 
1948, The action was based upon financial ne- 
cessity. In announcing it in the J uly-August 
Bulletin Harold F. Brigham stated: 


This action was necessitated by a financial situ- 
ation which, in the best judgment of the Board, 
could be met only by the elimination of several 
staff positions in the headquarters office. Failure 
of income to keep up with the continued rise in 
costs of operation created a situation which re- 
quired immediate action in order to establish a 
balanced budget for the new fiscal year begin- 
ning September 1. Curtailment fell at the door 
of the Placement Office only because the Board 
was convinced that this was the obvious place 
for curtailment in view of present employment 
conditions. . . . The Executive Board regarded 
its action affecting placement as temporary and 
experimental. Restoration of this service would 
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be anticipated when conditions are more favor- 
able. 


On the date that the placement office was 


dropped, the ALA Employment Register was . 
established. This service was available only | 


to members of ALA—both personal and 


institutional—and consisted of the issuance 
of lists of persons wanting jobs. It was 
discontinued the following year. Since that 
time ALA has offered only a Contact Place- 
ment Clearinghouse at conferences, where em- 
ployers may post notices of vacancies and 
librarians may post notices of their availabil- 
ity. Beyond this ALA restricts itself to listing 
the other avenues which employers and li- 
brarians may travel in order to meet. 


“Placement Service Report” 


Interest in an adequate placement service 
for the ALA membership did not die with the 


discontinuance of all but the clearinghouse ` 


function. Just three years after the register 
was discontinued the ALA Board on Person- 
nel Administration appointed a Subcommittee 
on Placement Service with instructions to 
“prepare a plan which would provide the ALA 
with a good placement service including its 
setup and estimated costs.” The subcommittee 
submitted an admirable and painstaking 
Placement Service Report to the ALA Execu- 
tive Board in August 1953. The main features 
of the report were presented by its chairman, 
Rezia Gaunt, in the February 1954 ALA Bul- 
letin. 

Before the subcommittee made its report, 


the ALA legal counsel gave its opinion that if f 


the ALA proceeded with any one of the sub- 
committee’s plans or any other plan it might 
jeopardize its tax-free status. ALA is exempt 
from taxes under Internal Revenue Code Sec- 
tion 501 (c) (3), under which an organization 
loses its exemption status when any part of its 
net earnings inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. The legal coun- 
sel believed that using ALA funds for the 
placement of an individual would be con- 
sidered for the benefit of the individual. 
Because the subcommittee was convinced 
the profession needs a placement service, it 
finished its report, hoping that the Executive 


Board would somehow find a way to yovide £ 
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placement. The five plans which the subcom- 


_ mittee outlined varied from an ideal and ex- 


pensive type of service to a simple, low-cost 
plan, which was only a slight improvement on 
available advertising procedures. 

In this range from ideal to better-than-noth- 


ing in five steps, the subcommittee recom- 


mended the adoption of number four, Job In- . 


formation Service. It was a compromise pro- 
posal between what the profession wanted and 
needed on the one hand and lack of financial 
support on the other. The plan provided for 
an information service at ALA headquarters 
to which libraries could send notices of pro- 
fessional openings at no cost. These would be 
reproduced and sent weekly for a fee to in- 
terested individuals, library school placement 
officers, libraries, and other library agencies. 
Listings were to be broadly classified by type 
of work, and an individual could subscribe on 


a quarterly basis for those categories in which 


= he was interested. 


The subcommittee’s report was considered 
and finally turned down, not only because of 
the possible legal obstacle, but also because 
of the Executive Board’s belief that the expend- 
iture of available funds for other services and 
activities was more important. In considera- 
tion of these two factors, the ALA Executive 
Board asked the subcommittee to explore the 
possibility of establishing a private placement 
corporation and the possibility of coordinating 
existing placement services. The second charge 
resulted in a discussion meeting at the 1954 
Minneapolis Conference on the topic, Closer 
Coordination of the Work of Existing Place- 


ment Services in the Profession Is Needed-— 


. How Can This Be Achieved? 


x 


‘The summary of the meeting in the Confer- 
ence Proceedings (p. 69-70) states, “The 
group felt that efforts must continue until a 
centralized service was established, that it was 
not entirely satisfied with the legal opinion, 
and that further explorations should be made 
of this point since it believed other groups 
were providing this service without legal com- 
plications.” 

At the same conference the subcommittee 
held a business meeting and some work was 

_ dong on a proposal to seek a foundation grant 
to establish a placement service. At the 1956 


\ conference the subcommittee chairman made 


a progress report on proposals for a posting 
placement service. Thereafter the subcommit- 
tee fades quietly out of the literature. With 
the reorganization in 1957, the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration became the Section on 
Personnel Administration in the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. The section came to life 
with no specific mention of placement in its 
list of responsibilities nor was there a Com- 
mittee on Placement Service included in its list 
of committees. Requiescat in pace? Certainly 
not! 


Placement aids presenily available 


What placement aids are available today to 
the employer and the employee? In general the 
new librarian gets excellent placement from 
his library school. Thereafter he must take the 
initiative. He can use one or more of the follow- 
ing approaches: notify his library school that 
he wants a change; advertise in the library 
periodicals—ALA Bulletin, Catholic Library 
World, College and Research Libraries, Li- 
brary Journal, and Wilson Library Bulletin 
and in such specialized placement tools as the 
Library Placement Exchange; enroll with one 
of the commercial teachers’ agencies; register 
with his own (probable) state library exten- 
sion agency or with that of a state in which he 
wishes to work; or post his credentials at the 
ALA Conference Contact Placement Clearing- 
house. The employer uses the same facilities, 
either examining them for possible employees 
or, more directly, listing his personnel needs. 
This is the frame in which today’s library place- 
ment occurs. It is not an ideal situation. In a 
time of personnel shortages, it fails to make the 
best use of available manpower. In its scatter- 
ing of energies and lack of central planning it 
often fails to place the individual in the job 
which he would find most satisfying and in 
which he could give his best performance. It 
cannot offer the possible recruit to the profes- 
sion any assurance that he will be helped to 
attain his potential. 

It has been interesting to compare the opin- 
ions of two personnel librarians, one who re- 
tired in 1951 and one who is now in active 
practice. Both agree that the placement serv- 
ices of the library schools were and are the 
best available source of employees, but the 
retired librarian, who used the ALA Place- 
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ment Office in the thirties and forties, was not 
in favor of reviving placement under the As- 
sociation, while the practicing personnel li- 
brarian was very much in favor of a central- 
ized service. 

This divergence of opinion suggests several 
explanations. Perhaps the old ALA Placement 
Office because of lack of support did not offer 
a good enough service; comments of em- 
ployers who tried the service suggest that only 
the difficult-to-place used it. Today’s personnel 
librarian has to approach more library schools 
than her predecessor of a decade ago had to. 

The principal advantage of the library 
school placement service—the personal knowl- 
edge which the placement officer can have of 
each candidate and which he often passes on 
to the prospective employer—has been lost in 
some cases by the transfer of the library 
school placement service to the general uni- 
versity placement service. There is reason to 
fear that this trend will continue. 

To the librarian untrained and inexperi- 
enced in personnel matters, two possible aids 
suggest themselves in the present unsystema- 
tized job situation. The LAD Section on Per- 
sonnel Administration might well develop 
standardized printed forms for reporting jobs 
and applicants, and might work with ALA to 
lessen the frustrations of the present Contact 
Placement Clearinghouse at the conferences by 
offering spaces for interviews and developing 
a system for setting up appointments. 


Other associations have placement services 


One of the useful features of the Placement 
Service Report is a table outlining the essen- 
lial features of the placement services of a 
sampling of eleven professional organizations 
during the early 1950’s. Most interesting to 
librarians are the services offered by library 
associations. 

The volunteer service offered by the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries is not in- 
cluded in the table. Jt has been in operation 
for some time, always under the direction of 
an unpaid chairman, and the quality of the 
service has depended upon the chairman’s 
commitment to the job. 

The Music Library Association also uses 
volunteer labor, with Placement Secretary 
Thor Wood maintaining a file of applicants 
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and vacancies and matching one with the 
other. The present plan is for the service to 
become one of the duties of the newly created 
post of executive secretary of the association. 

Of most interest to ALA is the placement 
service of the Special Libraries Association, 
which has been carried on in one way or an- 
other since 1916. According to Executive Sec- 
retary Bill Woods, two persons at SLA head- 
quarters work on placement, neither as a full- 
time assignment. Since last May SLA has 
been issuing lists of jobs which are sent to in- 
terested applicants. During the four-month pe- 
riod from May onward ten such lists, consist- 
ing of from one to twenty pages, were sent to 
those interested in new jobs. In the lower sal- 
ary brackets no service is volunteered beyond 
the job lists, but there is some counseling and 
evaluation for jobs paying $10,000 upward. 
Thirty-one of the thirty-two SLA chapters 
around the country have employment chair- 
men, who both send along job listings to head- . 
quarters and fill jobs locally. The SLA service 
grants interviews at convention time and 
spends a good bit of time counseling with 
employing companies. No registration fee is 
charged and no placement fee. 

How can SLA do the job which ALA is 

legally unable to do for its members? Again 
according to Mr. Woods, SLA is tax-exempt 
under Section 501(c) (6) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, which reads: 
Business leagues, chambers of commerce, real- 
estate boards, or boards of trade, not organized 
for profit and no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual. 


ALA is exempt under Section 501(c) oe 
which reads as follows: 


Corporations, and any community chest, feat or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, testing for 
public safety, literary, or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual, no substantial part of the activities 
of which is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting, to influence legislation, and which 
does not participate in, or intervene in (including 
the publishing or distributing of statements), any 
political campaign on behalf of any candidate for 
public office. 1 
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Since each statement contains the same 
. phrase, “no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual,” it is difficult for the 
nonlegal mind to grasp the distinction which 
permits SLA its placement activity and denies 
ALA the same service. 

SLA at times has considered dropping its 
service. But according to an association re- 
lease dated May 22, 1962, and written by 
Grace Reynolds, assistant to the executive 
secretary, the consensus has been that the 
placement service is one of the most important 
professional services of the association, that it 
is a good way of recruiting, and that it serves 
to improve public relations. 


The case for an ALA placement service 


Placement touches all of us: those wanting 
to change jobs, employers needing to fill posi- 
tions, and those on library staffs desperately 
trying to do the work assigned to a vacant 
position as well as to their own. Something so 
universally important should be one of the 
first concerns of our professional organiza- 
tion. Our present scattered and uncoordinated 
system of placement looks inefficient to the 
casual observer. For the employer to have to 
apply to so many sources of candidates before 
he can be sure that he has exhausted all pos- 
sibilities is expensive, and the applicant can 
also be left wondering if he has failed to turn 
over the stone hiding the fattest worm. A co- 
ordinated, professionwide service would seem 
the most efficient and most logical setup. 

Advantages of a strong ALA placement 
service come to mind immediately: 

l. The profession is strengthened by an ap- 
paratus which stimulates the interchange of 
librarians in all sections of the country. 

2. Those librarians who have been out in the 
profession for five to fifteen years and have 
Jost touch with their library schools would be 
better provided for. It is a loss to the profes- 
sion if the librarians of this group do not de- 
velop their full potential, if members stay on 
in jobs they have outgrown, receiving periodi- 
cal raises in salary because of the going mar- 
ket, gradually finding interests and enthusi- 
* asnis outside their professional lives, and using 
their energies in less directly meaningful ways. 


N. In addition, potential leadership may be lost if 


there is no ready way in which promising 
young librarians may fill a number of jobs 
early in their careers to obtain a broad in- 
ternship. 

3. In times like the present when there is a 
shortage of trained librarians every effort © 
should be made to make the best use of those 
available. The aim of a good placement serv- 
ice is for each individual to be utilized in the 
way which is best for himself and for the pro- 
fession. 

4. There are fringe benefits to the keeping of 
placement records, such as the ready availabil- 
ity of useful statistical information. The files 
can give some indication of the number of can- 
didates who might be available for new library 
programs and can supply information on 
librarian-specialists, an important function in 
these days of international service. 

5. A professionwide placement service is in 
a good position to educate employers, partic- 
ularly the nonlibrarian ones. Miles Price, for 
several years chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Placement of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, makes the fol- 
lowing statement in the November 1955 issue 
of the Law Library Journal: 


It is my considered judgment that the most im- 
portant part of the work of this Committee has 
been the patient negotiation with employers of 
law librarians, during which the economic and 
professional facts of life are explained to them, 
and the standards and salaries are raised all 
along the line. 


6. An ALA placement service would increase 
ALA membership by offering a most important 
service to each member. 


Library school versus ALA 
placement service 


In a 1948 conference on the Issues in Li- 
brary Education held by the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations, one of the issues 
discussed was placement. The participants 
agreed that library schools had an obligation - 
to place their graduates and went on to list 
ways in which a library school gains through 
this expensive and time-consuming activity: 
strengthening its relations with its alumni and 
with employing librarians; establishing de- 
sirable public relations both within and with- * 
out the profession; and exercising an influ- 
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ence on general professional development. Of 
course, these same advantages with the word- 
ing changed slightly could be listed as the 
advantages which ALA would gain from a 
placement service. 

Reasons pro and con for keeping placement 
in the library schools were brought out. In 
favor of the existing arrangement were the 
care with which library school records are 
maintained, the long-accepted tradition of 
calling upon library schools for employment 
assistance, and the satisfactory way in which 
the placement services are conducted by the 
library schools. Parenthetically, no one of 
these reasons represents an advantage which 
could be offered only through library school 
placement. Disadvantages of library school 
placement included the overlooking of gradu- 
ates of fifteen to twenty years ago who have 
` lost touch with the school and the nonaffiliated 
librarian who has no library school connection 
or is the graduate of a school that no longer 
exists, and the fact that library-schools quite 
naturally are most interested in placing their 
own graduates rather than finding the best 
person in the profession for a given position. 

After all of the pros and cons were dis- 
cussed, Recommendation IX of the conference 
was “in consideration of the fact that a pro- 
fession has an obligation to see placement 
provided for its members, it is recommended 
that the American Library Association aid in 
the establishment of an agency for the place- 
ment of librarians, the expense to be borne by 
the interested parties.” 

Logically, a strong central service, avoiding 
the duplication of the present competitive serv- 
ices, would seem to present a more efficient 
and useful facility. If the library schools for 
the good of the profession and therefore for 
the good of their own institutions would give 
up placement services, offering only a place- 
ment counselor for those students who need 
advice, the new librarian would be turned im- 
mediately and automatically toward his pro- 
fessional organization. 


Possibilities 


A review of the library literature on place- 
ment during the last twenty years makes it 
- clear that most librarians think that a good 
national service (which implies evaluation and 
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selection, not just listing) is desirable but 
perhaps too expensive. Is it not possible that 
far from being too expensive, ALA cannot 
afford to do without it? If a central place- 
ment service were started with the full support 
of the library schools and the employers, it 
could be a good one and could save money 
for all presently using the uncoordinated place- 
ment facilities. The most important single 
consideration in the success or failure of a 
national service is whether the service is used 
on a wide scale by both employers and em- 
ployees. 

Assuming that a national service is desir- 
able, three possibilities suggest themselves: an 
ALA placement service, the designation of the 
U.S. Employment Service as the official ALA 
service for placement, and a placement service 
jointly set up by the associations involved in 
the Council of National Library Associations. 

Two factors suggest that this would be a 
good time to reconsider placement at ALA” 
headquarters. The installation of the member- 
ship records on IBM cards opens the way for 
eficient placement records to be set up. The 
availability of the World Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Award offers means for exploring 
the problem fully. As for the legal obstacle, 
could this not be looked at again? After all, 
nearly everything the Association does benefits 
the individual. While the intent of the or- 
ganization remains the betterment of a profes- 
sion engaged in public service, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that a court interpretation—i 
a suit ever materialized—would find placement 
no more reprehensible than workshops, salary 
standards, and professional publications. 

If librarians are unwilling to pay for a good ` 
counseling placement which selects and evalu- 
ates, it might consider naming the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service as its official representa- 
tive. The USES has a special service for pro- 
fessional and white collar workers. It has the 
apparatus which a good placement service 
should have, namely, regional offices, a nation- 
wide clearance system by which registrants 
can move about the country, trained inter- 
viewers, and employment counseling, and it 
charges neither fees nor commissions. Against 
such a move are the unequal quality of service - 
given by the several regional offices, the lack 
of specialization in library placement, and the 
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loss to the profession of fringe benefits offered 
by managing its own placement service. 

Consideration could be given to setting up a 
professionwide placement service by an organ- 
ization such as the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations. In addition to the ad- 
vantages of a national library placement serv- 
ice, such a sponsorship would offer easy move- 
ment of librarians from one area of librarian- 
ship to another. If the several council mem- 
bers were to set up such a joint national serv- 
ice, perhaps the state and regional library as- 
sociations could be drawn into a network of 
regional offices. 


Challenge 


I suggest that it is time to reexamine our 
decision of some years ago that placement was 
too expensive and would have to yield to 
more important problems such as recruiting. 
Does not the national organization have a 
responsibility to provide a service of such 
benefit to the individual, the library, and the 
profession? Js recruiting more urgent? Place- 
ment is part of recruiting. Today’s careful 


young student considers all factors in choosing 
a profession, and facility for moving at a 
reasonable pace from job to job as part of 
one’s internship in the profession is important 
to one’s eventual competence. 

If the membership is serious in thinking 
that a good placement service is important, it 
must recognize that it must be paid for. ALA’s 
previous placement service was dropped in 
1948 because of financial distress. Organiza- 
tions—like people—find a way when they 
really want to. 
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Adventures in Good Reading 


from Lantern Press 





Wonders of Hobbycraft 
by Willard and Elma Waltner 


Very few books today can match the range of interest to be found in Wonders of Hobbycraft. 
It combines the appeal of making many decorative and useful items with the immense self- 
satisfaction of producing beautiful things with one’s own hands. 

This book is pure therapy for everybody from six to sixty. Over 160 photographs with clear 
step-by-step directions show how easy and enjoyable handicraft can really be. Readers wil] learn 
how to make such unusual items as Painted Steel Drums, Corn Husk Dolls, Candy Bowls, 
Weather Houses, Sun Dials, Bird Feeders, Wall Plaques, Carvings and so many other interest- 
ing things——all by using only the simplest tools and easy-to-get inexpensive materials. 

6 x 9, cloth $4.95 Library Binding $5.60 net 


Our World Underwater 
by William M. Stephens drawings by Chuck Sharman 
For those who go down into the sea—this is the best new book about the underwater world. 
Exciting, Informative, Scientifically Accurate. 
“An account of diving and underwater exploration with an introductory chapter on the history 
of the subject from unrecorded time to the present. Safety rules, descriptions of various types of 
diving equipment, spear fishing, shark hunting, salvage adventures, submarine archaeology and 





collecting marine aquarium specimens are all treated in a brisk fashion, A bibliography is ap- 


pended. Photographs by the author.” 


` The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. ALA. 


Trade edition $4.95 


Library binding $5.60 





TEEN-AGE GHOST STORIES 
edited by A. L. Farman 


These stories meant to tantalize not traumatize 
the teen-age reader are from the pens of some 
of America’s most respected authors and main- 
tain the high Lantern Press standards of good 
reading for the young reader. 

Third printing. a 
Trade edition $2.95 


Ages 11-15, cloth Library binding $3.23 
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More TEEN-AGE GHOST STORIES 
edited by A. L. Furman 

Following the success of Teen-Age Ghost 
Stories, the editor has turned his talents to un- 
covering more tales of the supernatural. Again, 
spooks, demons and other creatures of phantas- 
magoria hover over each eerie page providing 
the reader with more spine-tingling enjoyment. 
Yet, just as in the first volume of Teen-Age 
Ghost Stories, there is a natural and scientific 
reason for each ghostly incident. 


Ages 11-13, cloth Trade edition $2.95 
SY, x8 Library binding $3.23 
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MYSTERY AT INDIAN ISLAND 
by Fred Gohman 


When some adventure-seeking youngsters ex- 
plore mysterious Indian Island, many things 
happen in rapid-fire succession. Ghostly appari- 
tions, secret caves, an underground river and an 
old Indian burial ground form the background 
for this eerie and unusual story. Every danger 
confronts the young explorers, but their courage 
and stamina prevail, and the mystery of Indian 
Island is finally solved. 


. Ages 10-14, cloth Trade edition $2.95 
544 x8 Library binding $3.23 


Tasty ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
by Sally Fox 

This unusual book is both informative and entertaining. 
It contains simple, carefully planned experiments that can 
be performed by the child with materials found around 
the house. They all work. Directions are clearly stated and 
easy to follow. What makes this book unique is that each 
experiment offers a treat of something to eat or drink. 


Ages 8-11, cloth Illustrated in color $2.95 
7 x 9, 64 pages Library binding $3.23 





EVERYGIRLS Doc STORIES 
edited by A, L. Furman 


Man's best friend has ever been the pal of the growing 
girl. The affection of a girl for her dog, the loyalty of a 
dog for his young mistress, has been the theme of many a 
story of the growing-up age. These stories by famous 
authors are all written in the modern manner and the in- 
cidents described are all within the ken or imagination of 
the reader. These are all thought-provoking tales, stimu- 
lating, absorbing and exciting. 


Ages 11-13, cloth 
54 x 8 


Trade edition $2.95 
Library binding $3.23 


MYSTERY AT LAKE ASHBURN 


by M. G. Bonner, author of “Spray Hitter,” 
“Two-Way Pitcher,” etc. 

When a valuable emerald ring is lost near the dock in 
Lake Ashburn, a group of young athletes, known as the 
Dippers because of their swimming and basketball! ability, 
volunteer to find it. Thus far, they have masks and snorkels 
but the owner of the ring will rewatd them with fins if 
they find the ring. There follow a series of thrilling ad- 
ventures. In their search the Dippers meet all kinds of fish 
and learn a great deal about nature underwater. j 


Ages 11-13, cloth Trade edition $2.95 
5144 x8 Library binding , $3.23 
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told in light verse. Grades K-3. 
Library Binding. $2.84 Net. 


TAG-ALONG by Bernice Frankel. A 
story about a slow but resource- 
ful turtle and his three friends. 
Grades K-3. Library Binding. 
$2.84 Net. 
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plus these quality books in library bindings only $ 1.92 net 
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Puss in Boots Tell me a Riddle, Mike the Mailman Man in Orbit 
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listening for up to 10 students — at the 


offers new dimensions to individual and flick of a switch. | 
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group listening.. This durable, easily recorder llstening,and use as pA. system. 

e SIMULTANEOUS SOUND. Parallel, Independent 
operated stereo/monaural tape recorder channels enable listening to pre-recorded 
performs with versatility and brilliance master track and recording of response or 
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News from the Divisions 


> 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1962 


The Notable Books Council, Dorothy Nico- 
demus, chairman, will complete its work on the 
Notable Books of 1962 during the Midwinter 
Meeting. Its release, as usual on March 1, will 

| come in ample time for libraries which plan to 
| feature the books during National Library 

Week, April 21-27. 
The list, complete with annotations, will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the ALA Bulletin 
| and also in the March 1 issue of the Booklist 

and Subscription Books Bulletin. The ALA 
A Publishing Department is planning a new de- 
sign for the leaflet containing the list and an- 
notations, and will attempt to have it available 
for shipping by the release date. The list will be 
copyrighted, but libraries may reproduce it in 
their own format for distribution to their 
patrons. Leaflets may be ordered from the ALA 
Publishing Department at the following prices: 
50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 
1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. 

For libraries which need the information be- 
fore March 1, the release will be available from 
the ASD office after February 15, with the 
understanding that the release date of March 1 
will be safeguarded. Requests should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed 3410 en- 
velope. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the 1963 Nominating Committee 
of the Adult Services Division. 


Vice-President, President-elect 


EveLyn Levy, assistant coordinator, Adult Serv- 
ices, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Mrs. ELEANOR T. SmirH, coordinator of adult 
services, Brooklyn Public Library 
Director, 1963-66 


Juurus R. (Jack) Cuwrrwoop. director of li- 
braries, Rockford (B1.) Public Library 


VircInia OWENS, principal field librarian, Okla- 
homa State Library, Oklahoma City 


se Additional nominations may be made by peti- 


tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
the president of the division, Muriel Fuller, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School, Madison, 
by March 15, 1963. No person may be nominated 
who is not a member of the division and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominating Committee, Nell I. Scott, chairman, 
Public Library, Denver. 


ASD NEWSLETTERS 

Members of the Adult Services Division re- 
ceived their first issue of the Newsletter from 
the 1962-63 president, Muriel Fuller, early in 
December. Two more issues of the Newsletter 
are scheduled for this year. In addition, in ac- 
cordance with a newly adopted policy, members 
will also receive the two issues of Library Serv- 
ice to Labor, the newsletter of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups, 
scheduled for 1962-63. Formerly sent to all 
those who asked to be placed on a mailing list 
for the newsletter, this publication now becomes 
an automatic perquisite of membership in ASD. 
Tt will also be sent to a selected list of educa- 
tion directors in units of the AFL-CIO. Those 
who are now receiving Library Service to Labor 
should note that it is no longer a quarterly, that 
the next issue is Vol. 15, No. 1, scheduled for 
publication in January 1963, and that distribu- 
tion is limited to members of ASD. : 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1963 are pre- 
sented as the report’ of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, chairman. 
First Vice-President, President-elect 


Caaries E. Rem, trustee, Free Public Library, 
Paramus, New Jersey 


To be appointed 


Second Vice-President 


Louise Rees, head, Library Consultant Division, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 
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Catalog Card Duplicator. to print li- 
brary catalog card (3 x 5), $54.50. 


Card Duplicator, to print library catalog 
card (3 x 5), post card (3% x 534) and 4x6 
card, $64.50. Í 


3 


Living Stamp, to print call number, ad- 
dress, label, ete., $24.50. 


Performance guaranteed. Orders “On Ap- 
proval” invited. 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 


P.O. Box 423 + 
Notre DAME, INDIANA 





‘wood County Public : 








Hannis S. Smrru, director, Library Division 
Minnesota State Department of Education, St 
Paul 


Director-at- ee Southeast Area 


Dr. Josen E. CLOUsSE, trustee, Public prey) 

Griffin, Georgia 

Dr. Roy M. Lanier, trustee, Beswuecilietias 
Library, Brownsville 

Tennessee : 


Director-at-large, Northeast Area 


Mrs. RICHARD Corrican, trustee, Public Library 
Rockford, Illinois 

Duane E. Witper, member, State Council of Ed 
ucation, Pennsylvania 


Additional nominations may be made by pe 
titions signed by not fewer than twenty member 
of the American Library Trustee Associatior 
filed with the executive secretary of the divisio: 
not later than Apri] 12, 1963. No person may b 
nominated by the Nominating Committee or b 
petition who is not a member of ALTA an 
whose written consent has not been filed witl 
the Nominating Committee. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented a 
the report of the Nominating Committee of thi 
Association of Hospital ‘and Institution Li 
braries, Alfred Brandon, chairman. 


Vice-President, President-elect 


Mrs. EvizaBETH Mayer Baker, librarian, Hos 
pital and Institution Department, . Clevelan 
Public Library 


Mrs. Lors BELL Miler, librarian, a 


Journal of Nursing Company, New York 


Member-at-large, Board ‘of Directors , 
1963-65 
ALVA S. KLOTTER, librarian, Patton State Hos 
pital, Patton, California 
Mary A. Warsa, chief librarian, U.S. Veteran 


Administration Hospital, Northport L.I., Nev 
York | "TT 





“Women are well entrenched in the workin 


world, according to an eight-country survey cor 
ducted in urban France, Poland, Morocco, Car 
ada, the Ivory Coast, Togo, Austria, and Yugc 
slavia.”—-Unesco Features, May 18, 1942. 
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BOOK DRIVES 


A Statement by the ALA International 
Relations Committee 


Book selection is an exacting professional job. It 
can be well done only when the selector knows 
something about the books themselves and about 
who will use them and for what purposes. For 
this reason, the American Library Association 
International Relations Committee is convinced 
that book drives, which too frequently represent 
the indiscriminate collection of discards, are im- 


~- practical and unwise. 


_ Libraries and other institutions have been in- 
volved in book drives for many years, and are 
increasingly being asked to assist in such drives, 
particularly for the new and developing nations. 
Many librarians who have been connected with 
such drives, however, know that they are waste- 
ful of energy and do not result in the effective 
provision of needed books. Much of the mass of 
materials which have been sent abroad has been 
unsuitable and unneeded. Often, even when 
some of the material might be of value, no ar- 
rangements have been made for receiving and 
processing the shipments, which have been leit 
unopened on docks or in warehouses. 

John M. Connor, who was national director of 
the Victory Book Campaign in 1942-43, has re- 
cently summarized his experience with book 
\ drives as follows: “In terms of the total effort it 
` was both wasteful in time and personnel even 
though 98% of the personnel was volunteer. Tt’s 
my belief that money should be donated for the 
purchase of books with some kind of a book 
plate or label [identifying] the donor. ... I 
think this will be a much more attractive method 
than sending secondhand and in some instances 
beat-up volumes.” 

H librarians are asked for advice or assistance 
in book drives, it is suggested that every effort 
be made to discourage the drive itself and to 
encourage instead the donation of money for 
book purchase. If the drive for books is already 
under way, it is recommended that the collected 
‘materials be sold, with the funds to be used for 
book purchase. In any case, whether money or 
‘books are collected, the drive should be aimed 
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at a specifie institution with which contact is 
established in advance, and which participates in 
the definition of the needs to be met. In the 
opinion of the International Relations Commit- 
tee, based upon firsthand experience with such 
materials abroad, careful selection of books by 
persons qualified to evaluate the specific need 
should be the basis of any program of book 
provision for foreign countries. 

The International Relations Office of the 
American Library Association attempts to main- 
tain a list of organizations which cooperate with 
groups wishing to give books to libraries and 
schools overseas. These organizations cover 
countries in all parts of the world, and can pro- 
vide information about institutions abroad which 
need books, suggested criteria for book selection, 
information on shipping methods, and similar 
advice and assistance. eee 


SOVIET LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


The long-awaited report of the American library 
mission to the Soviet Union has now been pub- 
lished. Soviet Libraries and Librarianship, by 
Melville J. Ruggles and Raynard C.- Swank, is 
available from the ALA Publishing Department. 
147 pages, paperbound, $4. 





NEW PROJECTS 


Investigation of microfiche 


William R. Hawken is undertaking a third 
study for the Library Technology Project—the 
investigation of microfiche. The project, which 
will take approximately six months, is supported 
by a grant of $7038 from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. 

Microfiche (microimages in the form of trans- 
parent sheets) is in widespread: use in Europe, 
whereas in the United States roll microfilm and 
Microcards are the dominant forms. Microfiche 
possesses a number of important advantages; in 
format, image quality, and economy and flexibil- 
ity of function it has much to offer both the 
librarian and the individual scholar. 

Recently, microfiche has come into use in the 
United States for certain special applications, 
but in sizes radically different from each other 
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_ and from the size used in Europe. Thomas 
' Register of American Manufacturers is now 


being published in 4”. by 6” sheet form. Tech-. 


nical reports of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration are being published on 

C5” by 8” sheet microfilm. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is publishing material in 3” by 5” 
sheets. 

In view of this beginning use, both the Council 
on Library Resources and the Library Technol- 
ogy Project believe that the potential of micro- 
fiche for furthering scholarly efforts in this 
country should be investigated thoroughly. The 
study will encourage standardization in the pub- 
lication and format of sheet microfilm, thereby 
helping to make recorded knowledge available 
in a more usable form. It is hoped that it will 
also have some influence on the future design 
of equipment for reading sheet microfilm. 

The study will consist of a thorough survey of 
all the published literature on sheet microfilm. 
The results of this investigation will be a state- 

< of-the-art report synthesizing the literature and 
“setting forth all important facts and opinions, 
with a critical evaluation of their significance. 

The report. will also include information on 
the types of equipment currently employed in 


the production and use of microfiche, in both 


MAGAFILES 


fer unbosnd mogaziues and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
— no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Europe and the United States; a compilation of 
data indicative of the extent of its use at the 
present time; a summary of technical data on 
methods and procedures used in its production, 
with data on production costs where possible; 
and a compilation of all approved or proposed 
standards governing the equipment, materials, 


-and methods used in its production. 


Book-truck casters 


The Library Technology Project has under 
way a project to obtain objective information on 
the type or types of casters that should be used 
on book trucks which must be moved over car- 
peting. Caster manufacturers have not made a 
study of the problem which is one of increasing 
interest to librarians since there is a definite 
trend toward the use of carpeting in libraries. 

Financed by a grant of $2200 from the Council 
on Library Resources, Burns and Reinecke, Inc., 
a Chicago engineering firm, will make the six- 
week study. 

Book trucks are often moved from place to 
place in the library by women and this can be 
dificult when a loaded truck is moved over 
carpeted areas. These trucks usually weigh 
about 100 pounds and take loads up to 400 
pounds. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


FIRST AND FINEST 


REGAL* CHALLENGER * ALADDIN 
ARISTOCRAT « PENNY PINCHER 

















Flexible or rigid binders, 

‘@ with lockbar or snap-out 
"=E or slide-on metals, choice 
“E of 5 kinds of binders and 
3 spine colors, a full line 
of sizes, prices for lean 
or healthy budgets, quality 
proved by 14 years of 
library service —~ Marador 
å alone offers this complete 
lA range of selection. 


MARASHEEN 

A solvent cleaner 
for plastic binders. 
16 ounce spray can. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Toa  MARADOR CORP. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif, 
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The laboratory will seek to determine the rel- 
ative effort required to push book trucks, typi- 
cally loaded, over tiled and carpeted surfaces, 
with different types of casters. The basic ob- 
jective is to determine the size and type of cast- 
er and tire most appropriate for use on book 
trucks that will be moved over carpeted floors. 

eee 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 7 

RACK, the MR 33, , ea 
has been introduced > £ Wie.: {reiger 
by the Heller Co, `’ fa 
Montpelier, Ohio. | (fous 


The new rack hasa , Fra n l 
heavier 144” end de- 3. Nea mo 
sign to conform with Up A i 
the continuity of the 
front design, and the 
legs are tapered; 
rubber cushion glides 
serve as feet. The 
rack measures 4114” high at the back, 363%” 
wide, and 16” deep, and accommodates 22 or more 
publications; it is available in a selection of 
finishes on maple or oak wood. The MR 33 rack 
is priced at $120 delivered. For further infor- 
mation on Heller’s line of library furniture, write 
the manufacturer. 





2 w 





* ++ tt 


“STOP GAP” provides bookshelf ends made 
from hardwoods in walnut or blond finish. The 


shelf ends are grooved to fit shelves from 5g” to 
34” in thickness and are held in place by wood 
screws which are furnished. The “stop gaps” are 
available in the hardware departments of retail 
stores for $1.70 a pair, unfinished, or $2.20 a 
pair in walnut or blond finish. Mail orders will 
be filled for 50¢ service charge. Write Jore and 
Co., 30-04 Downing St., Flushing 54, N.Y. 


t t+ + 


REGISCOPE CORP. 
announces a book- 
charger that prints 
its own transaction 
cards. Called the 
Rapidex attacbment, 
it prints the library’s 
name, transaction 
number, and due date 
on a paper fed from 
a roll. At the same 
time it photographi- 
cally records the en- 
tire transaction. The ” 
transaction is automatic from the time the acti- 
vating lever is pressed until the transaction card 
is ejected. A counter to enable children’s books 
or other statistical items to be recorded is an 





- additional feature. In the new Rapidex procedure 


the borrower’s card and the book (or book card) 
are placed on the tray and by use of the lever 
the desired due date is recorded; with this the 
transaction card is printed with transaction num- 
ber, library name and branch, and due date. 
The tray is photographed at the same time and 
recorded on film, showing the book pocket, bor- 
rower’s card, and transaction number. The printed 
card is then ejected to be inserted in the book 
pocket. Further details can be had from Regi- 
scope Corp. of America, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pl: 





Library 


Machine 





Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and rds (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 

ially desi for Library requirements. | - 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. EKE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 12 Chicago 40 
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ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 


For the removal of labels, bookplates, 
end-plates, etc. 
= e e 


Now used regularly in over 1000 libraries 
in 22 countries. 
8 @ #4 


2ors $10.00 4ozs $19.00 8ozs $37.00 
post free 


9 s + 


Sole Producer: 


George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, f 
Northern Ireland 





+ 
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A RECORD BROWS- 
_ER BOX stores up to 
75 LP’s and provides 
a full view of every 
album cover. Made of 
‘fiber board construc- 
tion, the box is cov- 
ered in brown leath- 
ertex; a grooved rub- 
ber liner keeps al- 
bums from sliding 
and holds them up- 
right. There is a 
suede bottom to protect finishes. The Browser 
Box measures 1314” wide, 15” deep, and 61%” 
high and sells for $4.95, plus 50¢ postage. Write 
Leslie Creations, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


* + + 


AETNASTAK steel library books stack units, 
built without sway braces, have been announced 
by Aetna Steel Products Corp., 730 Fifth 
q Ave., New York 19. The “uniframe” construction 
.of its book stacks makes it possible to assemble 
an entire section with two bolts and two screws 
and to secure one section to that adjacent with 
only three bolts. The complete frame—two up- 
rights, top spreader, and bottom spreader—is 


A 


‘frame for strength. 













BETTER LIBRARIES 


MAKE BETTER SCHOOLS 
Contributions to Library Literature #4 
ed., Charles L. Trinkner 


. a ready source of personal accounts, how- 

to-do-it information, and Inspirational road- 

ing. e a an . 

~—Frances Neai Cheney, “Currant Refer- 
ence Books,” Wilson Library Bulletin 


$6.00 
The Shoe String Press, Inc. 
965 Dixwell Ave., Hamden 14, Conn. 





shipped as a factory assembled unit; installation 
costs in the field are thereby claimed to be re- 
duced. Aetnastak also has an improved shelf 
construction -with factory installed, hinged shelf 
brackets. For further information and a brochure 
write Aetna, 


AUDIO - VISUAL 
CART. Two new au- 
dio-visual carts; the 
“Economy” and the 
“Standard” are now 
being marketed by 
Lakeside Mfg. Inc., 
1977 S. Allis St., Mil- 
waukee 7. Painted 
metallic brown to re- 
sist chipping, scratch- 
ing, and staining, the | 
two new lines are | 
made of all-steel | 
frames to support | 
heavy equipment; 
shelves are electron- - 
ically welded to the 


M an gett mente 
+ 





The top shelf is rein- 

forced for added strength and has a foam rub- 
ber mat to absorb vibration. Four-inch casters, 
with double ball-bearing swivels, are equipped 
with a brake to: hold the cart firmly in a de- 
sired position. Economy models are priced from 
$24.25 and standard models from $31.50. For 
further information write the: manufacturer. 


+ t + 


“PORT-A-BOOK” is 
a handle put on books 
for easier carrying. 
Up to five books may 
be strapped together 
for carrying to or 
from the library with 
this two-strapped car- 
rier, made up of an 
unbreakable plastic 
handle and two straps of cotton webbing fitted 
with adjustable buckles. Handles are available 
in red, black, blue, or brown, and straps are an 
off-white. When not in use, “port-a-book” may 
be carried in pocket or purse or stored in a desk 
drawer. Price is $1, $1.25 by mail, from The 
Lighthouse, Inc., Plymouth, Mass. eee 
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FOR SALE . 
. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best. selections anywhere. Please send 
_ us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Maga- 
ae ee Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New 

or 
_. OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special 

ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
> library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. Lit; Shaw 
iography;; Lamont; Spee 
etc, .. a Want lists invited. 23 E, 4th St, New 
York 3. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Lati Greek, and modern for- 
eign nar i classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 

War, Ciceros Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $3. Write for free cat og of other transla- 
ae Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New 
` York 3, 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask ut our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, 

SEARCH SERVICE OFF ERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
200,000 scholarly books. No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 
Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
scription—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mo. & ann.)—$10, 
Annuals ’60, ’61, ’62—$5 ea. Binder-—$2. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

10-GENERATION ANCESTRAL CHART (room 
for 1023 names)—$1. Publishers of Genealogy & 
Local History. ` (Bibliography, 8437 sources.) Gen- 
ealogical Associates, 1417 Rosalie, Evanston 5, Ill. 

IMPORTANT: Books located. Request any title. 
The search service is always free. Brainard Book Co., 
. Box 444 AL, La Grange, II. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


T urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
ER largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue $1; 8 issues, yearly 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 


22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
iption entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
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tionwide coverage of oe lat Write Rey Pita l, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., shington 4, D.C. 
CATALOGING rea at the Cae Library 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. Book piles 
$124,000. Salary $5000. Thirty days annual leave, 
retirement plan, and sick leave. Puerto Rico is a 
dramatically beautiful island, with flourishing econ- 
omy, a politically robust and bilingual culture, year- 
round swimming at the beaches, chilly mountain re- 
sorts in the interior, 3 hours to New York or Miami, 
= library science se Contact Receiving 
er 


. i east 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN AND YOUNG ADULT 
LIBRARIAN. Salary 200 (4 increments of 
$330 each) plus additional 5% of the New York State 


‘retirement paid by the city. 5th year library school 


deg., req., 2 yrs. exp. after graduation, N.Y. State 
ret. syst, soc. sec., mno.’s yac, city pays portion of 

person, other fringe benefits. ‘A ply Ruth M. 

ps, Dir., New Rochelle Public Liban, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by. the city. 5th 
year library school deg. req. N.Y. State ret. 
80C. 88C MO0,’S vac., city pays portion of heepitaliee 
tion, other fringe benefits, Apply Ruth M. Phillips, 
Dir., New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, 
N ` 


Y. : 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, in library of 107,900 
vols. 85 min. from New York. 5th year LS. degree 
req. Starting salary $5050-$5710, depending upon 
exp. Increments $330. 35-hr. wk., 1 mo. vac. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ., PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
3 positions open. Head librarian, reference librarian, 
and children’s librarian. LS degree: required. 37-hr. 
wk., 4 wks.’ vac, soc. sec., and state ret. plan. Ad- 
dress Mra. Wm. Smith, New Brunswick Public Li- 


brary 

"REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Starting salary $5500 
to $7800. (Experienced librarian may start above the 
minimum.) Yearly increments. % hrs. from NYC, on 
Long Island. Fringe benefits: 38-hr. wk. (35 in sum- 
mer); N.Y. State employees’ ret., soc. sec.; very lib- 
eral vac. and sick ly. provisions; Il pd. add]. holi- 
days; staff members have membershi ip, if desired, 
with hospital-medical care group. Requirements: 
Library school degree plus eligibility for professional 
certificate (if you do not. have one now). Apply: 
Wilfred L. Morin, Dir., Freeport Memorial Library, 
Freeport, L.I, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Salary range $6000- 
$7500. Suburban community of 38,000 nr. NYC: Op- 
portunity to develop a new children’s department. 
Civil service benefits, state pension, vac., library 
school deg. to meet New Jersey certification. Apply 
Henry Thomas, Dir., Free Public Library, 12-56 
River Rd., Fair Lawn, NJ. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY. Located in 
a winter and summer resort area which offers many 
cultural activities, provides the following fringe bene- 
fits for its professional employees: six weeks vacation, 
16% TIAA after usual waiting period, paid major 
medical, group life insurance, tuition assistance for 
children. The following vacancies now exist at be- 
ginning salaries of $5000-$5400: reference assistant, 
science cataloger, general cataloger. Apply Adelaide 
B. Lockhart, Hanover, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Professional degree. 
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: gional services, 


Some experience. Salary beginning at $5600, depend- 
ent on qualifications. 4 weeks’ vacation. Benefits. 
vey oe Englewood Public Library, Engle- 
woo ; 

THREE POSITIONS: 1) technical services head 
to administer ordering and processing of $120,000 
annual book nungi requires 4 yrs, exp. after gradu- 
ate library d 250 in 5 increments; 2) 
field services li Tarian to assist in advisory and train- 
ing services to our 29 system libraries, requires 2 yrs. 
exp. after graduate library deg., $5800-$7250 in 5 in- 
crements; 3) general services librarian to serve as 
all-round assistant in syst. hq.,, requires graduate li- 
brary deg. but not exp.; $50 in 4 increments. 
All positions covered by liberal personnel benefits, 
including mo.’s vac., excellent sick Iv., ret., and 
health progs. Moderate living cost and good housing 
situation in urban area of 60,000 surrounded by out- 
standing scenic and recreational country. For further 
details write Kenneth Brown, Dir., Mar vegans Wie 
oa Library System, 310 W. 3 St, Jamestown, 


BERKSHIRE resort-industrial-cultural community 


needs ‘capable branch librarian. LS degree. State 


$5304, 4 weeks’ vacation, all benefits, Robert G. New- 
man, Lib., Pittsfield Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 
NEW REGIONAL REFERENCE. CENTER, Wor- 
cester, Mass., in striking new building. Director, re- 
starting $7972. Reference adviser, 
starting $7387. ‘Adult services adviser, starting $7387 
Children’s services adviser, starting $7387. FITCH 
BURG REGIONAL CENTER. Children’s services ai 
viser, $5950-$7250. WORCESTER FREE PUBLIC 
LIB Y. Positions open: assistant librarian, adult 
services, starting, $7387;- assistant head, adult serv- 
ices, starting $6594; adult subject specialists, young 
adults and children’s librarians, starting $5467, no 


experience required. Unusual cultural ad. recreational, 


attraction; university and 5 colleges, 40 miles to Bos- 
ton, 180 miles to New York City, near mountains and 
seashore. Address inquiries to Thurston Taylor, Head 
Ti Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester 8, 


REGIONAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to de- 


velop advisory service in children’s work for some 


20 small libraries in the northern part of the newly 


formed central Massachusetts region. Salary $5650- 
$7250. Write Robert Hilton, Asst. Lib., Fitchburg 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

CHALLENGE for librarian with ideas and love of 
children to take charge of children’s work in main 
library and 2 branches. Unlimited opportunity to 
develop an outstanding children’s programin a li- 
brary minded community on Long. Island. Salary 
$6200-$7400. 5th yr. deg. and at least 2 yrs. exp. in 
children’s work req. N.Y. State certification, health 
ins., 80C. sec., and state ret, 35-hr wk., mo. vac. 
one ly. and other fringe benefits. Edward. H. Fen- 

er, Dir, Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

"C BOSIRIONS OPEN in urban Long Island com- 
munity a ae to New York City. Adult services 
Librarian. Opportunity unlimited for a dynamic, imag- 
inative person to take charge of adult services in 
main library and 2 branches. 5th yr. deg. and at least 
2 yrs, exp. req. Salary $6200-$7400. General assistant 
needed for work with adults and young adults. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to gain valuable exp. in all 
as of prof. library work. Salary $5500-$6700. 
Cataloger interested in doing part-time -reference 
work. Salary $5500-$6700. Will, consider library 


Ne school students for part-time work as cataloger and/ 


establishing the pos. of 


- reached 45. Apply City Civil Service 


' Pres., regs Cabell 


or general assistant. N.Y. State certification, health 
ins, soc. sec, and state ret. 35-hr. wk., mo. vac. 
Sb lv. ahd other fringe benefits. Edward H. Fenner, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, LL, N.Y. 
SOOKMOBILE oe Start, sal $5500. 
More depend. on y. increments. Long ls- 
land public ibar TEE from NYC, has very 


active bookmobile oe Fringe benefits: 38-hr. 


wk, (35 in summer), N.Y. State employees’ ret. 
syst. -}- soc. Bec., very liberal vac. and sick lv. pro- 
visions, *1] pd. holidays in addition. Requirements: 
library echool deg. + eligibility for N.Y. State prof. 
cert. (if. you do not have one now). Apply Wilfred 
LENY Dir., Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, 

The SUFFOLK COOPERATIVE LIBRARY 
SYSTEM, L.I, N.Y., serving 34 member libraries is 
establishing the pos. of young adult-bookmobile li- 
brarian, Sr. Librarian IL. Salary range for this pos. 
is a min, of $7500 with 9 annual increments to a 
max. of $10,200. Usual fringe benefita. Requirements: 
6 yrs. appropriate exp. fol. completion of 5 yrs. ac- 
credited col. trng. (incl. LS deg.). Apply Walter W. 
Curley, Dir., 15 West Ave, Patcho N.Y. i 

THE SUFFOLK COOPERAT LIBRARY 
SYSTEM, LI, N.Y., s 34 member libraries is 

i head eotulocer Sr. Librarian 
IL. Salary range for this pos. is a min. of $7000 
with 9 annual increments to a max. of $9700. Usual 
fringe benefits. Requirements: 4 yrs. of appropriate 
exp. fol, completion of 5 yrs, accredited col. trng. 
(incl. LS deg.). Apply Walter W. Curley, Dir., 15 
West Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted by technological 
col. of 1600 male students offering degrees in en- 
gineering, science, and business administration. Must 
have LS deg. and tech. bkgrnd. Male pref. Pos. car- 
ries faculty status of asst. prof. Sal. $8000 for 11 mos. 
service per yr. Pos. open ee 1, 1963. Write Charles 
Penrose, Lib., Clarkson College ‘of Technology, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 

southeast 


HEAD BRANCH LIBRARIAN for modern air- 


conditioned ‘branch in a reading neighborhood with 


excellent community relations, Opportunity to par- 
ticipate in growing library system with $3,900,000 li- 
brary expansion program under way. Beginning sal. 
$6300. LS degree and some exp, req. Shall not have 


oard, 1201 City 
Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. . 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT for extension 
work in the Virginia State Library. Requirements: 
library school degree plus at least 3 years’ experience, 
driver’s license, a yen to travel and a sense of di- 
rection, even temper and a liking for librarians, 
speaking ability. Salary $7344-$9168. Car and travel 
allowance provided. 40-hour week, 12 days’ vacation. 
Social security, state retirement. Apply to Extension 
Division, Virginia State Library, Richmond 19. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for metropolitan library in 
the Ohio Valley serv. 170,000 in Huntington, W.Vag 


~ and adj. 3 counties. Pos. has demonstrated oppor. for 


prof. growth leading to adm. of larger libraries and 
for prof. leadership at state level. Beaut. scenery, 
mild climate Sal. open; Pade ties sal A upper quar- 
tile. for cities this size. y Sam R. Harshbarger, 
jA Board, Huntington 
Public Libr Huntington 1. 

CATALOCER R: Books, chiefly in history, social sci- 
ence, and humanities; mostly in English. 5-day, 40 
hr. wk. Sick and ann. lv., soc. sec. and suppl. st. ret. 
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Sal. scale $5640-$7032. Must have library school deg. 
No exp. req. Virginia State Library, Richmond 19. 
DIRECTOR for Anniston Public Library, Anniston, 
Ala. Lib. syst. incl 6 branches and bookmobile serv- 
ing 33,000 pop. in the South’s model city. Budget over 
$2.50 per capita. New bldg. of 45,000 sq. ft. in plan- 
ning stages. Sal. up to $7200. Also ADULT SERV- 
ICES LIBRARIAN, sal. to $6000, and GENERAL 
ASSISTANT, sal. to $4800. Usual fringe benefits. Qut- 
standing opportunities to work in progressive, library- 
minded city with ideal climate and friendly people. 
Apply Anniston Civil Service Board, P.O. Box 686. 


midwest 


POSITION OPEN. Director of libraries, Chippewa 
County, West Central Minnesota. Responsible for 
countywide bookmobile service, public relations to- 
ward regional system, opportunity for personal ad- 
vancement. Library and master’s degrees required. 
Salary open. Apply E. A. Smith, Sec Tibra Board, 
Route 4, Montevideo, Minn. 

REGIONAL REFERENCE SYSTEM with center 
in Wausau, Wis., desires additional reference librar- 
ian to help in organizing and carrying out service in 
an ll-county area. Librarian I qualifications; degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary: $4620 plus 
fringe benefits. Apply Dorthea Krause, Lib., Wausau 
Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing, Public library exp. req. Salary open. 38-hr. wk, 
ret. benefits, liberal cum. sick lv. Month vac., plus 
time for professional mtgs. Staff of four, plus pages. 
Annual circulations, 100,000. Send complete resume 
immediately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 West- 
wood Dr., Elmwood Park 35, UL. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
doctors, residents, and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 
credited general teaching hospital. Library school 
deg. req. and exp. pref. Liberal fringe benefits incl 
excellent ret. prog. and pleasant working conditions. 
Salary based on background. Please apply to Director 
of Personnel, Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree required. 
$6600 per year. Illinois municipal retirement. Com- 
munity of 37,500, 17 miles from St. Louis. Send 
resume and references to Dr. Julian W. Smith, Pres. 


_ Library Board, 312 Portland Ave., Belleville, IU. ` 


HEAD, general reading department. To supervise 
reader's advisory service and selection of materials 
in areas of fiction, biography, social sciences, litera- 
ture, history, religion, and philosophy. One of four 
adult subject departments, Library deg. and min. of 
4 yrs. exp. req. Beg. sal. up to 37792, depend. upon 
exp. Annual increments to $8515. 4 wks. vac., 12 
days sick lv., and good ret. plan. Apply Personnel 
Office, Flint Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, Mich. 

HEAD, CATALOGING DEPARTMENT, needed 
to supervise four assistants and to help in detailed 
layout of new departmental facilities in a million- 
dollar main building (under construction). Book 
budget: $33,500. Salary range $6200—-$7450. Coopera- 
tive cataloging by contract with our suburban neigh- 
bors under serious consideration. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to live in a top residential community 25 min- 
utes from Chicago’s Loop in a system otherwise fully 
staffed with congenial people yitally interested and 
excited about a progressive program which promises 
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- Hall, Midland, Mich. 


to make this one of the leading medium-sized public 
libraries anywhere. Your immediate application will 
be given swift acknowledgement and attention. Ap- 
ply with resume showing minimum two years’ ex- 
perience to Lester L. Stoffel, Lib., Oak Park Public 
Library, Forest and Lake Sts., Oak Park, IU. 

EXTENSION HEAD. Kellogg Public Library, 
Green Bay, Wis. Sal open. Duties: active promotion 
of bookmobile and extension service in Brown 
County, coordination of branch library activities in 
Green Bay, planning for new branches. Standard 
fringe benefits. Apply Gerald A. Somers, Dir. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Assistant 
to the executive secretary, Library Administration , 
Division. Experienced librarian with special interest 
in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, personnel, 
public relations, and library organization. Require- 
ments: MSLS, 3-4 yrs. public or state library ex- 
perience. Beg. salary: $6642, soc. sec., 1 mo. vac., 
5-day wk. Write A. F. Trezza, Ex. Sec., LAD, ALA 
headquarter». 

WANTED: head librarian, fully licensed in In- 
diana or with credentials necessary to acquire same. 
Right person will be in charge of 25,000- to 30,000- 
volume library serving rural county in northeastern 
Indiana’s lake region. Bookmobile operating for sev- 
eral years does large volume. 40-hr. wk., 2 wks. vac. 
Sal. open but in line with teacher salaries. Apply Carl 
B. Tingley, Per. Chm., Howe Military Academy, 
Howe, Ind. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Administrative 
assistant, Librarian I BA and graduate library de- 
gree required, plus 2-3 years professional library ex- 
perience. Salary $5989-$7263, the increments oc- 
curring at 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Bewutiful new 
main Bua, excellent working conditions, congenial 
staf. Bookmobile librarian. 5th year library degree 
required, some experience preferred. Salary $5177- 
$6279 in 3 years, starting rate higher for experience. 
5-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, etc. BKM 
operates within city limits, so no country roads. Gen- 
eral management of BKM services and BKM book 
selection, under sympathetic. not restrictive super- 
vision. Two ‘assistants (clerk and driver-clerk). New 

sition: Assistant children’s librarian, Librarian IL. 

A and 5th year library degree required. Salary 
$5177-$5436-$5701-$5989-$6279. (Start at 2d step 
for successful appropriate experience.) Beautiful new 
main library, good working conditions, very con- 
genial staff, and the children’s librarian a fine person 
to work for. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., Pontiac- 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, Mich. 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY of public library in 
progressive and rapidly growing community of 18,000 
in beautiful Fox River Valley of Wisconsin. $350,000 
library expansion scheduled for 1963. Community of- 
fers blend of cosmopolitan and rural living, excel- 
lent schools, varied cultural activities, and other ad- 
vantages. Descriptive bklt. about city and area avail. 
upon request. Requirements: MLS deg. Ry admin. 
exp. Start. sal. open, depends upon qualifications 
and exp. Send resume, recent photo, and request for 
addl. info. to Wm. B. Dresser, 913 Geiger St., Neenah, 


Wis. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR to administer beautiful 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library at Midland, Mich., 
serving about 35,000 people. Sal. open. Qualifications: 
5th yr. library school deg. and prev. public library 
adm. exp. Excellent fringe benefits. Final date for 
filing applications, March 1, 1963. For further in- 
formation, write Weyant Pangborn, City Mgr., City 
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IF YOU’RE INTERESTED in a top administrative 
job on the fringe of the Southeast, see the Hunting- 
tan, W.Va., advertisement under Positions Open— 
southeast. . 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Librarian II). 
Work with director and assistant director in ad- 
ministration of city system with staff of 119 serving 
city population of 132,000 and expanding services to 
six townships with additional population of 45,000; 
principal initial assignment may be extension serv- 
ices. Requirements: LS degree and minimum four 
years’ experience. CATALOG LIBRARIAN (Librar- 
ian I or II, depending on experience). Act as as- 
sistant head of department with staff of eight as- 
sistants and assist with cataloging. Approximately 
14,000 additions processed annually. LS degree re- 
quired. BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN (Librarian I). 
Supervise operation of new bookmobile with clerk 
and driver serving six townships with total popula- 
tion of 45,000. LS degree required. Salary schedules: 
Librarian I, $5220-$6360; Librarian II, $5460-$7020; 
Librarian III, $6360-$8100. Salary can start above 
minimum depending upon experience and qualifica- 
tions. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick 
leave, state retirement fund, social security, credit 
union, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield, work in 
modern, new, air-conditioned main library building. 
Write Roger B. Francis, Dir., South Bend Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South Bend 1, Ind. 

TWO POSITIONS. 1) Coordinator of adult serv- 
ices and assistant librarian. Sal. $7200. 2) Cataloger 
to head department with full-time clerical assistants 
and part-time professional. Sal. $5800-$6000. Woman 
under 45 pref. Exp. and lib. deg. req. Pen. plan, 4 wks. 
vac., sick lv., pd. hosp. and maj. med. Newly re- 
modeled bldg. in beaut. city of 40,000. Apply Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

MUNCIE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Bookmobile librar- 
ian to develop demonstration program under LSA to 
an Indiana county, staff of 3. Sal. $5220-$5400, dep. 
on exp. Req. 5th yr. deg. 4 wks. vac., sick lv., soc. sec., 
ret, vol. hosp. Write Leon I. Jones, Dir., 301 E. Jack- 
son St., Muncie, Ind. 

YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. Head librarian wanted. 
City of 21,000. Major library expansion in next few 
months. Sal. $6500-$7000, dep. on qual. Full fringe 
benefits. Located within a few minutes drive of Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Eastern Michigan University lo- 
cated in city. Apply Richard D. Riley, City Mgr., 304 
N. Huron St., Ypsilanti. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in thriving 
city of 44,000, 25 miles can of St. Louis. Must have 


` - lib, deg. and some adm. exp. Sal. $7000. 1 mo. vac., 


sick lv., Illinois mun. ret. fund and soc. sec. Apply 
Chas. D. Ehlert, M.D., Hayner Public Library, Alton, 
ÜL 


OPPORTUNITIES in children’s, reference, branch, 
and bookmobile services in an expanding progressive 
syst. with a new $2,500,000 main library, 18 branches, 
and 3 bookmobiles; serving a pop. of about 500,000. 
Prof. sals. begin at $5500. 40-hr. wk., mo.’s vac. with 
pay, cumulative sick lv.; one of the. nation’s finest 
‘ret. syst. Cultured, thriving industrial city with attrac- 
tive residential areas. Surrounded by beautiful sub- 
urban cities and countryside. Inquire Personnel Office, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 
E. 3 St., Dayton 2. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARIANS! Two Librarian II positions now 
open: public services, law reference, at the Nevada 
State Library. 5-step sal. scale ($6432-$7764) plus 


state employee benefits. Appt. may be made above 
the start. sal. Library deg. plus 3 yrs. exp. req. Ap- 
ply Mildred J. Heyer, Lib., Nevada State Library, 


Carson City. 


CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $5616—-36312. Director 
of growing library serving city of 14,000 plus en- 
virons. 5th yr. deg., some exp. pref. Good fringe 
benefits. Apply Frank U. Koehler, City Mgr., Scotts- 


bluff, Neb. 
southwest 


NEW MEXICO INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
TECHNOLOGY. Two positions open. Library degree 
required, One person in reference in Research Divi- 
sion Library; experience in serials and technical 
journals desired. One in circulation and reference 
department, College Division Library. Salary depend- 
ing on experience and training. Insurance, retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, 3 weeks’ vacation, 
excellent working conditions with cooperative faculty 
and technical staff. Write W. Martin Spearce, Lib., 
Campus Station, Socorro, N.M. 

ART LIBRARIAN. Experienced cataloger and re- 
searcher required for museum staff, school and public. 
Special library and visual education training are 
requisites, Sal. $4500-$5000. Apply Chas. Farrington, 
Bus. Mgr., Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonett, 
Houston 5. 


pacific northwest 


TWO POSITIONS: assistant children’s librarian 
and cataloger. Sal. depend. upon trng. and exp. 
Must be graduate of ALA library school. January 
graduates considered. FICA, city ret. plan, 15 wkg. 
days sick 1v., 15 wkg. days vac. Send resume and re- 
cent photo to Roger E. Spillers, Lib., Helena Public 
Library, Helena, Mont. 

CATALOGER AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
two positions. Public library in pleasant college 
town, 23,000 pop. Reputation for good service and 
friendly atmosphere. Sal. dependent on trng. and 
exp. Advancement in accord with city sal. scale. 
Fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Alice Davidson, Lib., 
Corvallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for large branch in 
county syst. Several yrs: exp. in add. to deg. from 
accredited lib. sch. req. Sal. range fr. $5820-$6540. 
Usual fringe benefits. Write Katherine Anderson, Per. 
Off., Library Association of Portland, 801 S.W. 10th 
Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


far west 


TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian IT, at least 2 yrs. 
prof. exp., $501-$609, Librarian IH, 4 yrs. exp., at 
least 2 in a supervisory capacity, $552-$671. Both 
req. ALA-accredited library school deg. 5-day, 40 hr. 
work wk.; 12 days vac.; 12 days sick lv.; soc. sec.; 
state ret.; and city pd. hlth. ins. First increment after 
6 mos. Apply Director of Library Services, Public 
Library, Stockton and San Joaquin County, Stockton 
2, Calif. 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in children’s reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstanding employee benefits incl. annual vac., 
sick lv., injury lv., hlth. and life ins. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities avail. Unsur- 
passed weather. Salary to $6384, depending on an 
fications. Must be graduate of accredited library 
school. Citizenship req. To age 64. Inquire Jack 
Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public library 


- syst. 1144 hrs. from San Francisco, City-county sys- 


. ing university” library 


E min.) The place: 


S 


tem of 8 branches, 2. bookmobiles, and 10 stations. 
New central bldg. under const. Sal. $580-$705 with 
advancement to 2nd step in 6 months. Req. ALA-ac- 
credited library school deg. with 5 yrs. prof. library 
ap Apply Director of Library Services, Public 
rary of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Stock- 


` ton 2, Calif. 


ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
experience helpful but not 
necessary. Librarians have academic status and ex- 
cellent retirement provisions. Salary $5280. Write 


‘LIBRARIANS! The Job: positions: Mamed avail. 
in new branches, subject departments, technical sery- 


< ices, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The salary: 


$464-$575 per mo. (Exp. librarians may start above 
Los Angeles, where the climate 
is always good. The future: good opportunity for 
prof. growth and promotional advancement in a grow- 


„ing syst.; 35 librarian promotions within the last 


12 mos. Students may apply during their last semes- 
ter of library school. For addl. info. write Personnel 
Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. 5th St., 


Los Angeles. 17. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN for general reference work 
in public library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one year 
of graduate study in an accredited library school. 
No experience required; however, credit on salary 
scale given for practical experience. Salary $4932- 
$5652, good retirement system, 3 weeks’ vacation, 
paid sick leave, and other benefits, Community of 
100,000, 60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-con- 
ditioned central library, 3 new branch libraries. No 
written examination required. Apply Civil Service 
Board, 431 Court St., San Bernardino, Calif. 

LEGISLATIVE LIBRARIAN. Telephone refer- 
ence service, subject cataloging of legislative reports 
for ready reference. Library degree, experience: in 


< government documents, Jaw’ or poles science and ` 
- related fields preferred, 


Librarian I $463-$486 or 
Librarian II $486-$562. Civil service benefits. Apply 


' to Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, Asst. State Lib., California 


State Library, Sacramento 9. 

` CATALOGER (Librarian IIT), $552-$671, first in- 
crement after 6 mos. ALA-accredited sch. deg., 4 
yrs. exp., at: least 2 in cataloging. 5-day, 40-hr. wk., 


12 days vac., 12 days sick lv., ret. syst., soc. sec., city-. 
ial health ins., city-county ' ayat. nr. San Francisco.: 


ew central bldg. under const. Technical services 
staff of 15. Apply Director of Lib Services, Pub- 
lic Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN, rae a for the 
California State Library. Catalogs monographs and 
serials and is in charge of the periodicals recata- 
loging project. Excellent opportunity for largely in- 
dependent work and truly wide exp. in cataloging. 
Library deg. and exp. in catalogin 
brarian I $463-$486 or Librarian II 
service benefits. Apply Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, Asst. 
State Lib., California State Library, Sacramento 9. 

LIB Y PROCESSING SUPERVISOR, 3564- 
$677 (candidates with exp. may be hired at $590 or 
$618). Completion of graduate prog. in library sci- 
ence accredited by ALA and 4 yrs. exp. Excellent op- 
Fre in a new pos. Many fringe benefits. Close to San 

TANCI8CO, Apply ae ‘of Sonoma, Civil Samice 
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Commission, 2595 Mendocino hee Santa Rosa, Calif. 
CITY LIBRARIAN. Interested in a challenging po- 
sition as administrator of municipal library in a fast- 
growing California city of 25,000 population? Col. 
deg. + deg. fr. accredited sch. and 5 yrs. suitable exp. 
req. Sal. scale $620-$776. Liberal fringe benefits: Ap- 
ly President of Library Board, Lodi Public Library, . 
is i, Calif. be fs j : 
i _ hawaii 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public library in ` 
Wailuku, Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited col. and 
l yr. prof. children’s library prog. exp. $5592- 


`- $7128. TWO CATALOG LIBRARIAN I pos. at the- 


Univ:. of Hawaii library in Honolulu. BLS fr. ALA- 
accredited col. and 1 yr. prof. cataloging and classi-~ 
fying exp. $5592-$7128. TWO LIBRARIAN II pos.: 
for reference and related assignments in the Uniy. 
of Hawaii College of Educ. library in Honolulu; other 
pos. to plan, and supervise largest ‘branch 
library on island of Maui. State civil service, soc. - 
sec., med., ret. plans, and other benefits, Contact 
Mrs. Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Personnel. Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


canada 


REGIONAL LIBRARIANS’ required for newly es- 
tablished (1959) regional library in central Alberta. 
New Ep e itding in Lacombe, 14 miles 
north of Red Deer, supplies books ready to issue to’ ~ 
30 school libraries and 10 libraries in towns and vil- 
lages.. Graduate library school degree and at least 5 ` 
years of administrative experience required; knowl- 
edge of schools and shaol libraries preferred as li- 
brarian must work closely with principals and ‘teacher- 
librarians; selects, catalogues and distributes pur- 
chases on $30,000 book budget. Send university 
transcript, recent photo, resume of experience, vital 
statistics, and references to Chairman, Parkland 
Regional Library Board, Box 1000, Lacombe, Alta. 

. NOVA SCOTIA TECHNICAL COLLEGE requires 
a professional librarian to assume the duties of head 
librarian for a major university technological library 
collection. Minimum qualifications include a bachelor’s 
degree in library acience with subsequent experience, 
preferably in‘a technical library. The appointee will 
assume administrative responsibility for a present li- 
brary staff of four and will receive faculty status. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Applications 
should be directed to President, Nova Scotia Technical 
College, P.O. Box 1000, Halifax, N. S. ; 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MALE, BSLS, PhD, 15 yrs. univ. a (technical sery- 


ices and readers’ services) seeks university adminis- 
trative position, $9000. Write B-230-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: first of 


month preceding. publication.: If voucher 
forms are required for billing, please send 
` them at the time advertisements are sub- 
mitted for insertion. 
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‘He’s never a 


He’s been awakened by a challenging encoun- 
ter with Our Wonderful World. Time and 
again it’s stimulated him as he’s been guided 
skillfully from subject to related subject. His 
enriching experience is the result of teaching 
material oriented to the curriculum as it is 
emerging in 1963. ‘Teachers and librarians tell 
us this 18-volume resource “leads the student 
into thinking situations.” It generates a desire 
. to read on and on. It spurs him to explore all 
the materials — references, periodicals, other 
books — available in his school or library. 
Our Wonderful World, edited by Herbert 
Zim, provides encyclopedically-organized en- 
richment materials for the elementary and 
junior high school youngster. It is thematically 
organized; brilliantly illustrated and designed; 


REALLY 
AWA KENED 





social studies. It is as rewarding to the average 
student as it is to the gifted, whose special 
needs it fulfills. 

If you have not as yet examined Our 
Wonderful World, call in your Spencer edu- 
cational consultant. He’s trained to assist you 
to “awaken” students to Our Wonderful World. 





Our Wonderful World. . 


Spencer International Press School and Librarv Division 
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FIND IT VOLUMES 
@ 0 APR 1963 
IN WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
EASILY...QUICKLY...WITH GREATER INTEREST 
Today, the student’s time is more valuable to explore farther. In the school library, the 
than ever; the important business of learning 1963 World Book is far more than a home- . 

requires the most efficient use of every study work help. It is an incentive to read, to re- 

moment. In the rapidly-changing pattern of | member, to progress...an extension of class- à 


modern education, World Book Encyclopedia room study, the goal of fine library service. • 
fits modern needs in a way that no other refer- ‘‘Refresher course” on what’s new in the 1963 
ence has yet approached. World Book: Democracy...Communism...The 
f ar P Cold War...new frontiers in space and below the 
‘ Students find tan World Book quickly and sea floor...new atomic weights...new mathemat- 
- easily—with no discouraging detours, but ics articles...expanded functional use of color... 
without sacrificing the urge and the interest 4,900 pages revised. 
| 
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Whenever research in printed materials and the quest for knowl- 
edge grinds to a halt from bibliographical gaps, University Microfilms 
is prepared to supply the missing titles through the O-P Books pro- 
gram. In fact, the books may already be on film in U-M vaults. Solve / 
your want list problems this quick, convenient, inexpensive way. 


HORECK Y’S Basic Russian Publications (Univ. of Chicago 
Press—$6.50) are now included in the O-P Books Russian Language 
Series. Write for complete information. 


Send for FREE O-P Books Catalogues 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103. amended February 8. 1925. 
authorized on July 8, 1918. ° 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 


St., Chicago 11, Tl. 
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But don’t take our word for it. Ask an 
engineer which is best—square or round 
tubular construction. He’ll tell you that 
Demco’s square construction is much 
stronger, because there’s 200% more 
welding area. 

Both Demco’s “Little Work Horse” and 
“Handy Van” have been thoroughly 
tested at twice the normal load—160 lbs. 
back and forth over a 2” threshold 
25,000 times without failure of any kind 
—no looseness or wobble anywhere. This 
greater rigidity of construction is your 








No. 785 “Little No. 786 

Work Horse” “Handy Van” assurance of quiet operating book trucks. 
Your choice of Your choice of All new book trucks can be equipped with 
Gray or Tan. Gray or Tan. Demco’s “100% Protection” Bumpers. 


For Complete Details, Write For Des- 
criptive Folder. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, CAN. 
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TELEVISION AND HOW IT WORKS 

by Eugene David; illustrated by Aliki 

“A fine job of making [television] under- 
standable. Children should get a great deal 
out of this.”—Boston Globe 


1962, 72 pp., 6144" x834", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


COMPUTERS AT YOUR SERVICE 

by Bernice Kohn; illustrated by Aliki 
“First a look at how they work, bridged by 
a survey of the many examples of computer 


services to be found in every walk of life.” 
—-Virginia Kirkus 


1962, 72 pp., 614" x8%", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


GO! THE STORY OF OUTER SPACE 
by Charles Spain Verral: 
illustrated by Lewis S. Zacks 


“A delightful introduction to the develop- 


ment and scope of the space age from an- 
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L5) Pre 


cient rocket to modern astronaut.” 
—C hristian Science Monitor 


1962, 72 pp., 614"x 834", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


THINGS THAT MEASURE 

by Philip B. Carona 

illustrated by John Kaufmann 

“Glossary of measurements, plus helpful 
pronunciation guides make this a most pro- 


vocative book for young minds.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


1962, 72 pp., 614" x8%⁄4", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


CATALOG AND APPROVAL COPIES AVAILABLE: 


ntice-Hall, Inc. 


LIBRARY DIVISION * BOX 500W 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS * NEW JERSEY 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





now a word 
about our backlist... 


IN THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
by Elizabeth Morgan 
illustrated by Peter Plasencia 


“Invites the young reader to share in the 
adventure ... putting him at the controls of 
a bathyscaph.”—Christian Science Monitor 


1962, 72 pp., 644" x834", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


WINTER SLEEPERS 

by Phyllis Sarasy 

illustrated by Edna Miller 

“With abundant and attractive sketches of 
wildlife, this book...is straight information 
on hibernation.” —Christian Science Monitor 


1962, 72 pp., 644" x8%4", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


THE MAGIC OF WORDS 
by Arthur Alexander 
illustrated by R. S. Alexander 


“An enlightening explanation of communi- 
cation that will introduce the youngster to 
the important fact that language is more 
than dry rules of grammar.’— Horn Book 


1962, 72 pp., 6144" x834", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


OUR TINY SERVANTS: Molds and Yeasts 
by Bernice Kohn 
illustrated by John Kaufmann 


“Lively, interesting text explains the many 
uses and characteristics of molds and yeasts. 
... Recommended for all libraries.” —Lj 


1962, 64 pp., 6144" x84", Ages 8-11, Grades 3-6, 
P-H Library Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition $2.95 


NEW WAYS IN MATH 
by Arthur Jonas; illustrated by Aliki 


“A good presentation 
of recent mathematical 
concepts, with illustra- 
tions that are both at- 
tractive and helpful...” 
—Bulletin of the Center Q 
for Children’s Books 


1962, 72 pp., 614" x8%", Ages 
8-11, Grades 3-6, P-H Library 
Ed. $2.84 net, Trade Edition 

$2.95 ' 


Illustrations from TELEVISION AND HOW IT WORKS 
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MARCH COVER 


The East Lounge of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel was photo- 
graphed on Tuesday afternoon, 
January 29, when Midwinter 
» was in full swing, and again on 
Thursday evening, just a few 
hours after the last Council 
e (111.2. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
an son, library, or organiza- 
fon interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Resources of Canadian University Libraries for 
Research in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
by Edwin E. Williams of the Harvard University 
Library, has been published at $1 and is avail- 
able from the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges, Ottawa. This survey of 
fourteen Canadian university libraries was made 
at the invitation of the national conference with 
the aid of a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources. 
* 


“Selected References on Aging” is the title of a 
new series of annotated lists published by the 
Special Staff on Aging, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25. 
The titles of the first four lists are “Volunteer 
Services for Older People,” “Homemaker Serv- 
ices for Older People,” “Films and Film Strips,” 
and “Housing Senior Citizens.” Since each list 
carries the reminder, “Also consult your local li- 
brary,” it is likely that librarians will receive re- 
quests for the listed materials. Write the special 
staff for information on distribution of the lists. 


> 


* 


Nominations for the next Aurianne Award, for a 
book published in 1962 which portrays humane 
attitudes toward animals, should be sent before 
September 1963 to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Sara B. McAllister, children’s librarian, 
Cherrydale Branch, Arlington County Library, 
4006 Lee Highway, Arlington 7, Maryland. The 


next winner will be announced in January 1964. 
* 


A two-week workshop, Devices for Interpreting 
Books to Readers, will be held at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, 
uly 15 to July 26, under the direction of 

rs. Mary Peacock Douglas, North Carolina 
State Supervisor of School Libraries. eee 


A CORRECTION 


The February cover showed the main reading 
room of the Jefferson Consolidated School, Mon- 
roe, Michigan, not the Groves High School Li- 
brary in Birmingham, Michigan, as stated in the 
cover note on the contents page. The Birmingham 
library, like the one shown, has a basic in-the- 
round design with conference rooms and other 

=—seryice areas radiating from the main reading 
room. This probably accounts for the regrettable 
mistake. 














Low Cost Cover 


for record albums 


Record Sleeve Cover by 


GAYLORD 


Single LP record albums look smart, 
travel safely in these new, economical 
plastic Record Sleeve Covers. Strong 
transparent 8 pt. vinyl gives full display 
to colorful album covers. Stays flexible 
and clear under all weather conditions, 
protects against dust, dirt and wear. 


Price $8.75 for minimum quantity of 
25 (No. 1258). Substantial savings on 
quantity orders. 


Please write for complete details. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outs ing a 


a 


resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the u 


— 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aic 


the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference sk 


a 


Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom ; 


sf 


library use throughout the elementary grades. : 


; TH E G RO LI ER SOCI ETY IN E. » The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, , 


SCIENCE 





No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child’s level of comprehension. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 

The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 


MUSIC AND ART 


In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 

art programs, 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 


THE 

SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

AS 

IN 

EVERY 
CURRICULUM 


, AREA 
THE BOOK Olf 
KNOWLEDGE 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ANA 
INDISPENSAE 
TEACHING 
TOOL 
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20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material fc 
room and library. Quick fact-finding cross index, pl 
cise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations (1,561 in colo 


dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern ché 
325 maps. 


GROUP LISTENING 


WITH INDIVIDUAL HEARING 


The ATC HB-4 Listening System 
solves the problem of individual hear- 
ing differences with separate volume 
controls for each listener. Its eight 
listening stations provide the means 
for a group to listen without interfer- 
ing with other activities, and also 
assure that each listener will hear 
comfortably. The rugged vinyl-cov- 
ered 34” plywood carrying case con- 
tains eight lightweight double head- 
sets. Jack strips built into opposite 
sides of the case incorporate stand- 
ard phone jacks and individual vol- 
ume controls for eight listeners, with 
an extra jack for additional units. The 
10-ft. input cable and headsets have 
standard phone plugs. Weight is 10 
Ibs. Size: 1244” x 814” x 8”. 


$5095" 


ATC HB-4 $89.95 List 


SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AUDIOTRONICS 


11057 WEDDINGTON ST., N. HOLLYWOOD 7, CALIF, 
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Molesworth—The Great Breakthrough 


The director of the Molesworth Institute (Janu- 
ary issue, page 75) shares with Bulletin readers 
some of his correspondence, all aimed at speed- 
ing up the collapse of the foundations of bibliog- 
raphy. (Termites, rust, and rot work well 
enough, but not fast enough.) This happy band 
of conspirators will always be remembered for 
its devotion to the motto of the institute . . . come 
to think of it, what is the motto of the institute? 
—Ep. 


~ 


Dr. Peason’s work, as you describe it in the cur- 
rent ALA Bulletin, has aroused the greatest in- 
terest here among the founders of a new untte™ 
ciplinary journal, Tenure. 

Tenure was born of the conviction that the 
established journals, by rejecting manuscripts 
from poor but deserving scholars on the irrele- 
vant and undemocratic grounds of lack of thor- 
oughness in research, nonpertinence, or illiteracy, 
are practicing academicide. By denying certain 
of their colleagues the opportunity to publish, 
they are in fact condemning them to perish. 

Our new journal proposes to function as a 
sort of academic life preserver for these unfor- 
tunates. Its pages are open to all regardless of 
competence, and it may even solicit manuscripts 
rejected by the so-called “established” periodi- 
cals, whose editors certainly have never faced the 
moment of truth before a hard-nosed department 
head or a jaded chairman of a fellowship selec- 
tion committee. 

Tenure’s philosophy, in short, is contained in 
the following moving lines, to appear on the title 
page of every issue: “Give me your tired, your 
huddled pieces yearning to print free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming pen, send these, 
the homeless tempest-tost to me, I lift my lamp 
beside the golden door.” 

Clearly, Tenure’s readers will be few, possibly 
fewer even than the number of contributors, but 
then Tenure is not meant to be read. This is the 
very reason, however, why the publishers are in- 
terested in seeing on the market a quickly-ths= 
integrating paper stock, of a life expectancy of, 
say, a year or so at most. 
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Without such a disintegrating stock, Gresham's 


law would see to it that shortly there would be no 
room in our university libraries for anything but 
Tenure, because the editors are confident that, 
once word gets abroad, the onrush of contributors 
will necessitate changing the frequency of issue 
from a quarterly to a monthly, weekly, daily, and 
finally, hourly. Certainly no librarian can be ex- 
pected to throw out back issues, considering the 
wrath of the contributors in the event of such 
audacity. Dr. Peason’s work, in short, offers the 
only way out. 

Incidentally, Tenure’s authors will undoubt- 
edly quote—with or without your kind permission 
—from the Molesworth Institute’s periodical, 
Ibid., and we feel that it is only fair to offer its 
writers the right to quote Tenure freely. The sum 
total of human verbiage can only benefit from 
such interjournalistic cross-fertilization. The only 
difficulty [bid.’s authors may have is getting Ten- 
ure before it disintegrates. 

. Eric VON BROCKDORFF 
Cofounder, Tenure 
Reference Librarian 
> Colgate University Library 
Hamilton, New York 


Too many of us in this profession are for 
things—intellectual freedom, higher budgets, 
minimum standards, etc. It is high time some- 
one took issue with what we are against—namely 
the problems raised by Books and People, or 
Bibliography and the Treens. Your research 
marks a new era in librarianship. Whether or 
not your projects ever taste the fruit of finaliza- 
tion, the very fact that you have conceived them 
brings hope to countless of your colleagues. 

To us, your concept of a color-changing, dis- 
appearing card stock is pure poetry! By all 
means extend it to the realm of books. Agreed 
that the removal of residual dust from the 
shelves would raise some problems, these are in- 
significant in view of the savings that would be 
realized in dispensing with expensive discarding 
routines. Besides, the color imparted to our col- 
lections by clouds of disintegrating books would 
be intriguing to lovers of purple prose. 

We are considering the application of the 
principle of miniaturization to the installation of 











an electronic device between the end papers of | 


our books. This device could be set for seven 
days, two weeks, or a calendar month and, at the 


expiration of the loan period, would begin emit- | 


ting a high-decibel, earsplitting whistle, which 
~-wotrtd continue until the overdue item was re- 
turned to the library for silencing with special 


_ space-saving miniaturized neutralizing equip- 
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ment. Lost books could be located easily and the 
principle could be applicable as well to expired 
library cards, tardy library personnel, and de- 
layed library paychecks. 

Bless you, sir, and the members of your staff 
at the Molesworth Institute. Carry on your dedi- 
cated work, knowing that men and women in 
libraries everywhere are behind you. Way be- 
hind! 

ELIZABETH E. BUDELL, director 
Free Public Library 


Madison, New Jersey 


Our staff wishes to thank you for being brought 
up to date on the activities of the Molesworth In- 
stitute. In these days of world tensions and head 
colds, this article was a treat. 


SısreER M. Eone, librarian 
College of St. Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota eee 





STATEWIDE LIBRARY PLANNING 
IN ILLINOIS 


An exploratory conference which might serve 
as a guide to other states on statewide library 
planning for potential developments under a 
comprehensive library services bill was held in 
Chicago, December 17-18, 1962. The Library De- 
velopment Committee (Alphonse F. Trezza, 
chairman) of the Illinois Library Association 
formed the nucleus of the group, with additional 
participants individually invited to represent 
school, public, and academic libraries, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and library training in- 
stitutions. The meeting was an important step 
in the Illinois Library Association’s efforts to 
stimulate the development of libraries and li- 
brary service in Illinois. 

Among the points made by the various speak- 
ers and participants were the following: 

l. Projects should be developed to serve the 
metropolitan areas and their suburban and rural 
fringes as some of the greatest problems now 
concern the suburban areas of even the smaller 
cities. Funds from state and federal sources are 
ideally suited to the solution of municipal serv- 
ices involving multiple taxing units of local gov- 
ernment, and should be fully exploited for this 
purpose. 

2. The Illinois State Library law should be 
codified to clarify definitions, eliminate incon- 
sistencies, and make possible the cooperative 
planning and organization of library services. 
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3. One or more training institutes for local 
school administrators are needed to explain the 
objectives and services of a good school library 
program and the importance of such a program 
of high quality education. 

4. Greater efforts must be made to promote 
effective coordination among the different library 
interests in the state. To this end, specialists in 
college and university libraries and in library 
education are needed on the staffs of state library 
extension agencies. 

5. A related possibility is the greater use of 
advisory and coordinating committees built upon 
the present divisions and sections of the Illinois 
Library Association, which would work to pro- 
mote informal and unofficial cooperation through 
the exercise of professional leadership. 

6. There is a continuing need for state-oper- 
ated regional library centers as devices for sup- 
plementing the resources of small community li- 
braries, including assistance in meeting the needs 
of students. l 

7. A state plan under a comprehensive bill 
should include training activities designed for 
teachers and school principals which would de- 
fine and clarify school-public library responsi- 
bilities and relationships. 

8. School library demonstration centers, cen- 
tralized processing services, core-collection loans 
for new schools, area-based school library super- 
visors, and an information program including 
both meetings and publications were also recom- 
mended as appropriate projects. 

9. Activities comparable to the above should 
be conducted for college and university librar- 
ians. Also suggested was an institute on auto- 
mation for academic librarians. 

10. Illinois should undertake a manpower 
study to determine the number and kinds of 
practicing librarians, the training needs of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional librarians now em- 
ployed, the number and types of vacancies, etc. 

11. Persons now engaged in the education of 
librarians should determine the method and con- 
tent of courses which will best meet the identi- 
fied needs. The “mobile library laboratory,” now 
in use by Illinois for in-service training, might be 
programmed as part of this activity. 

Two follow-up suggestions were made: 1) that 
many of the proposed projects and activities be 
referred to appropriate Illinois Library Associa- 
tion committees and divisions for further study; 
and 2) that the ILA’s Library Development Proj- 
ect take into consideration the possibility of addi- 
tional federal funds under a comprehensive li- 
brary bill. eco 
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turns on the light 


in her eyes? Suddenly, she knows the answer! She feels pride, 
accomplishment, satisfaction. And most important, she wants to learn more. 
How does it happen? What causes that moment of discovery? In this case, 
the cause is the Wirtz-Botel-Sawyer “MATH WORKSHOP FOR CHILDREN,” a 
unique presentation of the ‘new math” for children from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. The “Maru WorksHop” is but one of the results of our 
continuous and extensive study, research and testing of new teaching 
methods. We are proud that, with the help of new programs such as this, 


. more teachers can turn on more lights, more often, for more children (of 
than ever before. Encyclopaedia Britannica Press > 
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a new dimension to the study of history... 


PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of AMERICAN HISTORY 


17 Exciting Volumes in Full Color 
with New Living Art and Authoritative Text 


Here is American History as it happened — to the whole great story. This important new 
told vibrantly and dramatically from the days series will do much to stimulate young people 
of discovery through the thrilling years to to- to want to learn about their country. Reading 


day. Each significant event is vividly portrayed level is grade 5; interest level 5-up. 
and illustrated to give continuity and meaning 




















NEW Programmed Learning Approach 


Full color visuals on every page stimulate greater interest in history. 
Uninterrupted continuity shows cause and effect of each event. Com- 
bination of pictures and text reinforces previous learning in the class- 
room. Increases retention by molding isolated events into a meaningful 
pattern. Detailed and extensive coverage allows correlation with social à 
studies programs. Exciting presentation motivates students to learn 

and investigate further. 
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| NEW Summary -Graphics 
| 


-Summary-Graphics, through pictures and captions, summarize events 
of each period bringing them together to show their influence in his- 
tory, and to add greater meaning to historical occasions. And by re- 
capitulating the events already learned, history is kept in its true 
perspective. Summary-Graphics are sprinkled throughout each volume 
in single and double pages. 


Teacher's Guide, Bib!lography, Index 

The Teacher’s Guide shows how and where to use the 
set for maximum classroom usage. Gives thorough 
emphasis to projects for further study. Bibliography 
and index stimulate reference and further investiga- 
tion. The detailed coverage of events throughout the 
Ay set makes this work an ideal supplementary and refer- 
JA ence tool, enables fitting of material into every period 
E studied in the classroom. 


Written and edited by qualified historians and illustra- 
tors under the direction of a distinguished group of 
consultants including John Hay Fellows Bernard Miller, 


Kenneth W. Lund and Daniel Powell. Foreword by noted 
author and historian Earl Schenck Miers. 





en —* Complete 17 Volume Set Including Teacher’s Guide 
F only $39.95 net* ($52.25 list). Each volume 8 x 10, 
bound in guaranteed, reinforced cloth bindings. School 
systems and curriculum committees: Write for examina- 
tion set with no obligation to purchase. Let us know 
your needs. 
*Net postpaid to schools and libraries. oo 


Educational Edition Published by CHILDRENS PRESS, INC. 


Jackson and Racine « Chicago 7, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL =—s« 


STUDENTS AND LIBRARIES 

Libraries are intended to serve the needs of 
individuals, studying, inquiring, and learning for 
themselves as part of a free, democratic educa- 
tional system. A large proportion of those using 
libraries are students who must be as adequately 
prepared as we librarians can help them to be- 
come. 

Students of all levels, their appetites whetted 
by a much sharpened educational program and 
with normal intellectual curiosities stimulated by 
new interests, are now making demands for 

‘library service that can scarcely be met at all, 
and certainly not met with any sense of ade- 
quacy from the viewpoint of quantitative and 
qualitative standards. 

It would appear that libraries have not re- 
sponded to the need for improvement to meet 
national goals for quality education, to the ex- 
tent that is required. Indeed, it would appear 
that libraries are lagging behind in the fulfill- 
ment of their obligation in this regard. 

There are many reasons why this lag has 
occurred and many individual libraries and li- 
brary systems are taking steps toward improve- 
ment. Suffice it to say, however, that libraries 
and librarians generally have not joined hands 
in an attempt to find ways and means to bring 
the supply of library materials and services into 
a better balance with demand. In some way we 
have underestimated the importance of libraries 
to the educational process, and at a time of 
great need for high quality library service we 
find that our institutions have insufficient pro- 
fessional staff, insufficient collections of materials, 
and inadequate budgets to provide them. 

It is high time that we bring to bear the 
weight of the whole profession to see that there 
are adequate library services to meet the needs 
of students and to see that there are funds avail- 
able to provide them on a regular, continuing 
basis. It is high time that we assume our own 
share of responsibility to provide the materials 
of learning and teaching in the educational 

N. process.» 


To this end, the Chicago Conference Program 
Committee, the Executive Board, and the Ameri- 
can Library Association staff are planning a 
“Conference within a Conference” (CWC), as 
part of ALA’s annual summer meeting, which 
will serve as an inquiry into the needs of stu- 
dents, libraries, and the educational process. 
The purpose of the CWC is to examine trends of 
society, their effect on the nation’s educational 
needs, and the implications of these for students 
in libraries. 

The immediate objectives of the CWC are— 


1. To examine the national crisis in education. 

2. To assess the role of the nation’s libraries in 
meeting this crisis, 

3. To explore issues and problems to be solved in 
fulfilling the libraries’ role. 

4. To make recommendations for programs of ac- 
tion to help libraries fill their role. 


In a series of five sessions, all of those at- 
tending will direct their attention to a study of 
the student use problem. The CWC will present 
speakers who are nationally known educators 
and librarians who will provide leadership in 
discussing and analyzing the part which libraries 
play in the education of the country’s children 
and adults. There will be an opportunity for 
librarians working in public, school, college, 
university, and special libraries and those work- 
ing as reference librarians, children’s librarians, 
catalogers, readers advisers, and administrators 
to meet in small groups to work, discuss, and 
recommend so that we may find good, practical 
solutions to the problem of how to secure ade- 
quate library facilities and support them. 

Our plan is to make the CWC newsworthy in a 
broad, educational sense at a time when legisla- 
tion aimed to improve library service is before 
national and state legislatures. 

As we dedicate our new headquarters build- 
ing in July—a sign of our coming of age as a 
profession, so to speak—let each of us make 
participation in the “Conference within a Con- 
ference” our own personal responsibility so that 
we, the American Library Association, an as- 
sociation of librarians created expressly “to ex- 
tend and improve library service and librarian- 
ship in the United States and . . . to make books 
and ideas vital forces in American life” carry 
out this purpose for students at a time when 
our obligation to do so lies heavy on us all.— 
James E. Bryan, president, American Library 
Association. eee 
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The tape with good references 


Highly recommended for libraries: ‘‘ScotcH’’ Magic Mending 
Tape. It has good references from 010 to 990. Like these. It’s 
permanent. It’s invisible. It resists moisture. And, you can write 
on it. Send for a free sample roll with the coupon below. Once you 
try ‘‘ScoTcH’’ Magic Mending Tape, we think you'll refer to it often. 


025.7 


INVISIBLE MENDING. "SCOTCH" 
Magic Mending Tape is so 
transparent, it seems to 


disappear as it mends. 





930 


cient History. 
ook it 
ing 


AS PERMANENT as An 


Lasts as long as the b 


mends without cracking, dry 


out or turning yellow. 
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872.51 


WRITE ON IT. This tape takes 


It won't "ghost" on recording 
machines either. 


R, WATER EVERYWHERE... 


WATE 
gic Mending Tape 


but "SCOTCH" Ma 
ght. It's moisture 


ticks ti 
ea o it off: 


resistant. Just wip 














r- 
i 3M Company, Dept. CUX-33, 
| St. Paul 19, Minn. 
| Please send me a free 108-inch sample roll of 
| ‘*ScoTcH’’ Magic Mending Tape. 
| 
|  NAME_ 
| 
| LIBRARY — 
i CITY O SCHOOL OQ PRIVATE O 
aS I B | ADDRESS à 
» » | 
Magic Mending Tape; o — — ZONE 
"SCOTCH AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED | STATE —— — 
TRADEMARKS OF THE 3M COMPANY, | 
E S T 


pen, pencil, even rubber stamps. 





3m MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. ... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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For the first time in history a President of the United States made a specific 
reference to libraries in a Message to Congress on Education. In the opening 
sentences of his Special Message on January 29, President Kennedy stated: 


"Education is the keystone in the arch of freedom and progress... For 
the individual, the doors to the schoolhouse, to the library, and to 
the college lead to the richest treasures of our open society." 


House and Senate bills (HR 3000 and S 580) incorporating the Administration's 
recommendations for education, introduced on the same day, include significant 
proposals for Federal assistance for materials and construction for college 
and university libraries and substantial opportunities for the training of 
school, public and college library personnel. An amendment of the Library 
Services Act is proposed to remove the population ceiling, increase the annual - 
authorization, and provide funds for public library buildings. Because of the 
controversial church-state issue the Administration's legislative proposal, 
entitled the National Education Improvement Act of 1963, does not include the, 
equivalent of the program for school libraries which comprised a title of last 
year's comprehensive library bill. ALA will watch carefully for the first 
opportunity for successful action on school library legislation. 


Everyone is urged to obtain from his Congressman copies of the National 
Education Improvement Act. Powerful support will be needed to steer this im- 
portant measure through the Congress. Its passage can have great meaning for 
libraries and their users. 


The establishment of a National Commission on Libraries is under consideration. 
The Library of Congress Information Bulletin reports: 


"Representatives of the Legislative and Executive branches and of library 
and scholarly interests met at the White House on January 22 to consider 
the need for and the possible shape of a national commission on 
libraries. This meeting grew out of an earlier conference on the same 
subject that the Librarian of Congress, the Deputy Librarian of Congress, 
and the Assistant Librarian had had on December 19 with Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Special Assistant to the President, and Lee C. White, 
Assistant Special Counsel to the President, to discuss LC's interest in 
and plan for proposing such a commission. 


"Attending the January 22 meeting at the invitation of the White House, 

in addition to Mr. Schlesinger, Mr. White, Mr. Mumford, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mrs. Hamer, were Representative Omar Burleson, Vice Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library; Senator Claiborne Pell, Member of the Joint 
Committee; Francis R. Valeo, representing Senator Mike Mansfield, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration; and William M. Cochrane, Administrative 
Assistant to Senator B. Everett Jordan, Chairman of the Joint Committee, 
who had planned to attend but was ill; the Commissioner of Education, 
Francis Keppel; Oliver W. Holmes of the National Historical Publications:-~ 
Commission and Herman Kahn of the National Archives, representing the 
Archivist of the United States; Douglas W. Bryant, Associate Director of 
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the Harvard University Library; Frederick Burkhardt, President of the 

; American Council of Learned Societies; Lyman H. Butterfield, Editor of 
The Adams Papers; Verner W. Clapn, President of the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc.; David H. Clift, Executive Director of the American 

! Library Association; and William S. Dix, Librarian of Princeton 

V University Library and Chairman of the Association of Research Libraries." 


The ALa Commission on a National Plan for Library Education has established a 
Drafting Committee to outline the studies identified as needed by the 


Commission at its 1963 Midwinter Meeting. Chairman of the Committee is 
Richard H. Logsdon (Columbia University Libraries) who is also Chairman of 

| the Commission. Raynard C. Swank (School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley) is Vice-Chairman. Remaining members are: Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr. (Pennsylvania State Library), George Bonn (The New York 
Public Library), Neal Harlow (Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University), and Frances Henne (School of Library Service, Columbia 
University). 


| An ALA Library Exhibit at the 1964 New York World's Fair is under consideration. 

| The ALA Executive Board, at its 1963 Midwinter Meeting, authorized further 

| explorations by a Committee headed by Harold W. Tucker (Queens Borough Public 

} Library). The Committee will seek cooperation and support during the spring 

— and advise the Executive Board further in early May of this year. 

k, Headquarters Notes. The new building is almost completed. The International 
Relations Office, the Library Technology Project, the Smali Libraries Project, 

+ and the Public Relations Office - all formerly located in outside rented 

space = have just moved into the East-West Wing. The ALA Bulletin, located 
temporarily in the Library area in the North-South Wing, has moved into 
permanent quarters in the East-West Wing. Division offices have expanded 
into the East-West Wing. It is expected that the Executive Office and Board 
Room, on the first floor in the East-West Wing, will be ready for occupancy 
in March. The building will be dedicated during the Chicago Annual Conference 

this July. 


Donald E. Wright, presently Director of the ALA Small Libraries Project, 
becomes Executive Secretary of the American Library Trustee Association and 
Executive Secretary of the Reference Services Division on May 1, 1963. He 
will succeed Ronald Glens who has resigned as Executive Secretary of RSD and 
Eleanor Ferguson who has been serving temporarily as Executive Secretary of 
ALTA in addition to her work as Executive Secretary of the American 

| Association of State Libraries and Executive Secretary of the Public Library 

e Association. . 


A new department - on Recruitment - begins in this issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


ge shajt 
David H. Clift ` 
Executive Director 


February 18, 1963 
ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; 
Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 


July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: January 27—February 1, 1964; 
ss January 25-30, 1965. 
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e New exclusive viny! coating—books won't 
stick together in any weather ! 


e Zips off roll quicker, easier—no sticky 
fingers, no dispenser needed ! 

e Tears cleanly to exact length or width! 

e Stronger, woven plastic-coated cloth ! 

e Thinner—conforms to surfaces perfectly ! 

e Sticks tight—no adhesive ooze or build-up !. 

e Won't buckle, get gummy or brittle! 

e Waterproof, shrinkproof—tough, 
long-wearing! 
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see how easily and economically 
you can repair books permanently 
with new, improved Mystik Book 
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Mystik Book Binding Tape from 
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HERE IS 
FREE HELP 


—for you 
_ —for students 
from © 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





TWO WELL-KNOWN authorities in their fields, Sister Mary 

Dorothea, S.S.N.D., Librarian of the University of Dallas, 

Dallas, Texas, and Mary K. Eakin, Librarian of the Youth 
Collection, State College of Jowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa, give you 

the benefit of long experience in their articles on BOOK and 
BOOK REVIEWING respectively. 


An unabridged reprint of both of these articles, 
just as they appear in the pages of the American 

Educator Encyclopedia, is available upon request 

for your personal or classroom use. . 


AUTHORITATIVE CONTRIBUTORS, including 82 Nobel Prize 
Winners, are among the reasons discriminating educators ap- 
prove the American Educator Encyclopedia. We invite your 
critical examination of the new 1968 edition—the best buy 
for your library and budget. ` | 


Tested and Produced by 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
- LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 





N r 
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SOVIET LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


The report of the delegation of seven librarians, 
representing the American Library Association, who 


traveled 5500 miles within the Soviet Union to study — 


and observe some 40 libraries and institutions. This 
report will stand as an important contribution to an 
understanding of librarianship and library service in 
Russia. Ulustrated. Melville J. Ruggles and Raynard 
C. Swank 


Just published Paper $4.00 


RECORDINGS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The first complete guide to the selection, purchase, 
organization, cataloging, use, and care of disc re- 
cordings planned to answer the questions of smal] 
and medium sized libraries. Tested, functional pro- 
cedures are outlined in chapters entitled: recordings 
as library material, selecting the recording, purchas- 
ing the recording, essential equipment for the col- 
lection, processing, circulation, the staff and its 
work, and planning for the usefulness of the collec- 
tion. Sources of equipment and supplies, suggested 
subject classifications and subject headings are in- 
cluded in the appendix. Extensive bibliographies, a 
glossary and index make this a basic guide to the 
selection, preparation, and use of recordings, All 
types and sizes of libraries will find it useful. Mary 
D. Pearson 


Ready this month Cloth $4.00 


CHILDREN'S SERVICE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Organization and Administration 


The means by which the objectives of children’s 
library work are accomplished are detailed and 
documented in this study of the actual practices, 
procedures, and policies of libraries throughout the 
country. Information from 950 libraries of various 
sizes was gathered through questionnaires, inter- 
views, and visits. The various factors which influence 
the type of organization are clearly brought out with 
detailed treatment of policies and descriptions of 
services offered. Tables, charts, bibliography and 
index. Elizabeth H. Gross in collaboration with Gene 
I, Namovicz 


Just published, 144 p. Paper $3.00 


NOTES USED ON CATALOG CARDS 
Revised Edition 


This classic has been completely revised to reflect 
the changing concepts in descriptive cataloging. Its 
purpose is to help catalogers phrase notes quickly 
and with relative consistency in expression. This 
comprehensive, classified collection of good examples 
of notes adheres to the style and form required by 
current cataloging rules and reflects the characteris- 
tics of present day publications. New to this edition 
are a table of contents and extensive cross references. 
Arrangement is alphabetical by subject. Olive B. 
Swain 


Ready this month Paper £1.75 








Publishing Department 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11, Illinois — 
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by Everett T. Moore 


RAISING HELL WITH THE LEGIONNAIRES 

The fun-loving variety of hell-raising indulged 
in by some members of the American Legion at 
convention time is not to be confused with a 
dead-earnest variety exhibited by some of the 
same Legionnaires back home over questions of 
patriotism or purity. Two disruptive incidents at 
far ends of the country offer examples of the 
latter type. 

The settings of the incidents are widely differ- 
ent communities. One is the town of Ringwood, 
in the Ramapo Valley, New Jersey. The other is 
an unincorporated community called Paradise, in 
northern California. The actions taken by the Le- 
gionnaires, however, have interesting similarities. 

In Ringwood, a town of 4182 people in 1960, 
best known as the site of a manor house fre- 
quently visited by George Washington, the No- 
vember 1961 monthly meeting of the Ringwood 
Library Association was visited by a ten-member, 
blue-capped delegation from Wanaque American 
Legion Post No. 246, including the local chief 
of police and headed by the post commander. 
They helped to bring the attendance at this 
meeting up to about 80 persons—the usual at- 
tendance being about 20. None of the Legion- 
naires were members of the association. 

According to a report of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee of the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation, published in the association’s Newsletter 
for December 1962, a man who had joined the 
Ringwood Library Association that evening read 
excerpts from transcripts of hearings conducted 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in May 1955 containing testimony to the 
effect that a man with the same name as the 
treasurer of the association had, some years pre- 
viously, been appointed secretary of the Borough 
Hall (Brooklyn) section of a Communist party 
group. The testimony was that of a New York 
city detective, a woman who had worked under 
cover for the city police department, having been 
assigned to several Communist party groups in 
the New York area between 1943 and 1955. 

The treasurer had announced at the previous 
monthly meeting that he was aware that rumors 
were being circulated that he was a Communist. 
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He asked that if charges were being made they 
should be made to his face, not behind his back. 
Now, in answer to the reading of the testimony 
(no direct allegation was made that he was the 
same person), he stated that his ideas, political 
convictions, and life were not the affair of the 
group, and that the library association’s only 
concern should be about his work as treasurer 
for the past two years. This was disputed by one 
of the college students present and one of the 
Legionnaires made an address about Ameri- 
canism. 

The Wanaque Borough News commented that 
“the fine lines separating inference from allega- 
tions was invisible,” and observed that the ac- 
cuser admitted the quoted testimony did not 
prove the treasurer was a Communist. The rec- 
ord was quoted, the accuser had said, “so that 
people could make up their own mind.” He 
added he did not know whether the testimony 
was truthful. A self-styled “evangelist” from Sky- 
line Lake was reported by the News as saying 
he feared Communists would control the Ring- 
wood Library and circulate godless books. “Any 
left-wingest [stc], even of the lightest shade of 
pink, is my enemy. We have them in Ringwood 
and we’re going to make them run. I hope they 
run all the way to Russia.” 

The meeting was filled with intense emotion, 
Phil White of the News reported, and finally 
went out of control. The Ringwood chief of police 
(the one in the American Legion delegation) was 
impressed as sergeant-at-arms to restore order. 

Membership in the Ringwood Library Associa- 
tion had tripled by the time of the December 
meeting, and now totaled 164. For the election of 
officers the nominating committee presented a 
slate, from which only the corresponding secre- 
tary was elected, all other offices being filled by 
nominations from the floor. The slate withdrew 
and conceded the election. The librarian, being 
appointed by the executive committee of the as- 
sociation, wus not affected. 

The retiring chairman of the association had 
been nominated as a trustee but she withdrew 
her name because of what she called the “shock- 
ing exhibition by destructive elements” at this 
meeting. The following month, at the borough 
council meeting, the mayor presented her with 
the Ringwood Citizen Award for 1961, for her 
outstanding contributions to the community. 

Only sixteen people were present at the Janu- 
ary 1962 meeting of the association. Four of 
them, not members, were delegates from the 
Wanaque American Legion Post who came* to 
present an American flag to the new library 
board. | 
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The New Jersey Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee attributes the bitter disturbance in the li- 
brary association to a deep-seated conflict of 
viewpoints in. the community as exemplifed in 
two of its institutions, Camp Midvale and Shelton 
College. 


The Community’s Two Polnts of View 

Camp Midvale, established in the thirties, was 
called the Nature Friends’ Camp until 1954. The 
Federal Writers Project’s Guide to New Jersey 
described it as “run on a non-profit basis by the 
Nature Friends’ Society, a labor organization, 
and ... modeled after the numerous country 
resorts conducted by trade unions in Germany. 
It was frequented by trade unionists of all na- 
tionalities from the nearby industrial towns of 
Paterson and Passaic.” 

The Nature Friends of America was desig- 
nated as subversive in 1935 under Executive 
Order number 104450 (the “Attorney-General’s 
* List”). 

Camp Midvale, now run by the Midvale Camp 
Corporation, is described on its letterhead as a 
“Cooperative Interracial Camp.” The camp book- 
store has been reported as featuring books by 
Stalin, Lenin, William Z. Foster, Paul Robeson, 
and Herbert Aptheker. Groups such as the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Foreign Born 
and the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade (also on the “Attorney-General’s List”) 
have held meetings at the camp, and an annual 
Communist party picnic was held there in 1961. 
The Midvale Camp Corporation stated that its 
recreational and vacation facilities were available 
to everyone, regardless of color, religion, national 
origin, or political beliefs, and that the group 
sponsoring the picnic had signed the camp’s 
standard agreement that no speeches would be 
made and that no literature would be sold or 
distributed. 

The treasurer of the Ringwood Library Asso- 
clation was a resident of the Midvale Camp sec- 
tion of Wanaque Borough. 

Representing quite opposite viewpoints from 
Camp Midvale’s is Shelton College, a funda- 
mentalist Christian institution of 170 students. It 
was founded in New York City in 1916 and 
moved to Ringwood in 1953. Its board president, 
Carl McIntire, is the head of the American and 
International Councils of Christian Churches and 
editor of the Christian Beacon. He was deposed 
from the ministry of the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S.A. in 1936 for defying official mandates, 
‘and is well known for his support of ultra- 
conservative political, economic, and social views. 
The American Council of Christian Churches has 


denounced “the dark record and paganizing in- 
fluence of the Federal Council of Churches.” 
McIntire and his groups have declared that civil 
rights programs are “serving the end of radical 
powers that are working for a socialistic order 
in this free land.” 

This is the same Dr. McIntire who was re- 
ported in January to have caused great concern 
to officials of the FCC and the USIA for his 
shortwave overseas broadcasts of right-wing 
views—particularly those disparaging the use- 
fulness of the United Nations-—over a privately 
operated shortwave radio station in Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania. His broadcasts have been beamed 
regularly to Europe, Africa, and Soviet satellite 
nations by Station WINB, licensed to the Rev. 
John N. Norris, president of the Red Lion Broad- 
casting Company. 

Shelton College states in its catalog that it is 
“an associate body of and maintains the same 
position as the American Council of Christian 
Churches and the International Council of Chris- 
tian Churches.” 

In open opposition to the position of Shelton 
College on public issues is the Rev. Douglas M. 
Parrott, pastor of the Ringwood Community 
Church (United Presbyterian), who issued a 
pamphlet entitled “What Is Behind Shelton Col- 
lege?” He said, “On October 29 [1961] a delega- 
tion of Shelton College students spoke to me 
after morning worship about their self-styled 
‘anti-Communist campaign’ and made certain 
threats against me and the church if I should 
seek to interfere.” He said Shelton students had 
conducted a leaflet campaign against UNICEF 
and had played a major role in “events which 
resulted in persons known or suspected to be 
‘liberal’ being excluded from the Executive 
Board of the Ringwood Library Association.” 

Shelton’s president, Clyde J. Kennedy, de- 
fended the activities of the students in these 
matters, and Dr. McIntire, referring to Mr. 
Parrott as the “leftist town preacher,” pointed 
out that he had received his degree from Union 
Theological Seminary, “the home of Harry F. 
Ward... identified on three different occasions 
by three different members of the Communist 
party as being a Communist.” Fulton Lewis III, 
a former researcher for the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, speaking at the college 
at the invitation of the Faculty Cultural Com- 
mittee and the Student Association and Senate, 
defended the college against Mr. Parrott’s 
charges, urged a congressional investigation of 
the State Department, and called the United Na- 
tions an “irresponsible organization.” 

This is the community setting in which the 
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disruption in the affairs of the Ringwood Library 


Association should be placed in order to undér- , 


stand the harassing actions taken to capture it 
from the “liberals.” 


And on the West Coust— — 


Out west, in Paradise, fifteen miles from Chico, 
in Butte County, California, Mrs. Virginia Frank- 
lin, a social studies and English teacher in 
Paradise High School, and president of the 
Paradise Unified District Teachers Association, 
was the subject of a fierce year-long controversy 
over her methods of teaching about disarmament 
and other issues in a unit on American govern- 
ment. The American Legion Post No. 259’s 
Americanism Committee objected to her instruc- 
tional methods at a hearing before the school 
board last fall, suggesting that they might be 
violating antisubversion laws. The committee 
was particularly critical of her use of United 
Nations materials, and of favorable views toward 
Unesco and UNICEF. They demanded: her dis- 
missal. 

A member of the Americanism Committee, in- 
terviewed by the Los Angeles Times, said of 
Mrs. Franklin, “She’s not fit to teach social 
science (into which her American government 
class is lumped). Pd have no objection to her 
teaching English—~but she tells the students, 
‘Here’s democracy and here’s communism. 


A 


Choose what’s right.’ I don’t believe we should do ` 


that in this country. We have too many left- 
wingers and there’s too much chance. for in- 
fluencing the wrong way in the classroom.” 

Among the charges against Mrs. Franklin was 
one of requiring students “to read salacious 
literature and teaching sex.” This is said to have 
resulted from her having assigned two articles on 
the armaments question: one in Scholastic call- 
ing for heavy United States armament and one 
in The Nation which took a pacifist line. On the 
back page, opposite the article in The Nation, 
was an advertisement. for a book entitled Pre- 
marital Intercourse and Interpersonal Relation- 
ships. The incident was cited among other 
charges against her in a letter to the editor of 
the Chico Enterprise-Record signed by Legion 
officials, in which they expressed doubt about 
the wisdom of voting for a school bond issue in 
view of the school board’s backing of Mrs. 
Franklin. The bond issue was narrowly defeated, 
and the Legion is given some credit for the de- 
feat. 

Just as Mrs. Franklin and her supporters were 


preparing her defense against the Legionnaires’ 


accusations, she received a letter notifying her 
that the Freedoms Foundation at-Valley Forge 
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had awarded its 1961 Valley Forge classroom 
teaching medal to her for her “exceptional serv- 
ice in the cause of responsible citizenship, patriot- 
ism, and a better understanding of the American 
way of life.” She was one of twenty-eight Cali- 
fornia teachers cited by the foundation. This 
could not but cause dismay to the Legionnaires, 
whose National Committee on Americanism had 
adopted a resolution at the 43rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Legion in 1961 commend- 
ing the Freedoms Foundation and its officers, 
endorsing their program, and encouraging them 
“to continue their unrelenting drive to turn the 
spotlight of national approval on those who 
articulately espouse and effectuate the funda- 
mental freedoms of our nation or expose the 
frauds and pitfalls of Communism.” The Para- 
dise American Legion Auxiliary had even con- 
tributed to the financial support of the Freedoms 
Foundation. 

Mrs. Franklin’s principal, Glen Russell, had 
‘nominated her for the Freedoms award, having 


4 assembled the documentation of her teaching 


accomplishments. He cited her success in staging 
a*“county day,” in which her 120 students as- 
sumed government posts for a day at the county 
seat, and her organization of mock student po- 
litical conventions. A local newspaper editor 
praised Mrs. Franklin for “trying to get stu- 
dents to think for themselves and thinking up 
ideas that'll] interest the kids.” 

The Paradise schoo] board, after hearing all 
the Legion’s charges and the testimony in her 
defense, voted their confidence in her unani- 
mously, 

One Legionnaire, at least, has indicated he 
might take steps to induce the Freedoms Foun- 
dation to withdraw its award. 

Mrs. Franklin, the wife of a political science 
professor (Benjamin) at Chico State College, 
and the mother of two children, has filed an 
$850,000 defamation suit against the American 
Legion, five of its members, and eight other 
residents. She has been assisted in her suit by 
attorneys of the California Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Franklin charges that she was falsely 
accused of brainwashing students, recruiting 
them to Communist activities, requiring them to 
read salacious literature, and teaching sex. (The 
“recruiting” charge refers to an accusation that 
she had urged students to attend a high school 
human rights conference organized by the 
American Friends Service Committee with the 
assistance of the American Civil Liberties Union 
- —-the latter held to be a supporter of “subversive 
movements,” according to a mimeographed 
$ broadside, which some of Paradise’s youngsters 
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Born in Cork County, Ireland, author-artist 
Richard Bennett came to the state of Washington 
when he was five years old. 


Life in Washington’s wilderness, where most of 
their neighbors were Siwash Indians, made so 
great an impression on him that it provided the 
setting for his first picture book, Skookum and 
Sandy (1935)—a tale of a boy, his mischievous 
goat, and their Indian friends. 


His life in a woodland clearing also furnished 
the idea for Not a Teeny Weeny Wink (1959)— 
an amusing story of two small boys who found 
more adventure than they had bargained for when 
they camped out one hot summer night. 


And the influence of Mr. Bennett’s Irish back- 
ground and his later trips there was also not 
wasted, for all the magic of that land (including 
a Leprechaun) appears in Shawneen and the 
Gander, which was first published in 1937 and 
re-issued with new illustrations in 1961. 


When people ask how he, a confirmed bachelor, 
can write stories for children, he flashes his Irish 
smile and replies, “Well, I was a child once, 
mesilf, you know.” 


ws SER ft 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Skookum and Sandy ($2.00), Not a Teeny 
Weeny Wink ($2.50), and Shawneen and the 
Gander ($2.50) are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers. Bookstores carry them 
or library copies can be ordered from the Sales 
Manager, Institutional Department, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden 
City, New York. 
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found their trick-or-treat handouts wrapped in 
when they collected them on Hallowe’en in 
1961.) 

The Chico attorney representing Mrs. Frank- 
lin in the lawsuit says, “A Jot of those people 
fighting Virginia in Paradise are retired. They 
haven’t anything to do so they have to raise hell 
once in a while.” 

Such cases make clear that there is little in 
common between this kind of trouble-making 
and the Legionnaires’ playful antics at their con- 
ventions. The effects in Ringwood or Paradise 
are rather more serious. Still, a touch of comedy 
such as resulted from the confusion over the 
Freedoms Foundation award might help to clear 
the air, and for this we may be grateful, whether 
the Legionnaires intended it that way or not. 
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LADDERS, NOT CRUTCHES 


The fourth annual Western States Library Ex- 
tension Conference proceedings (62 pages) have 
been sent by the Washington State Library to 
participating states and librarians. The Wash- 
ington State Library was host to this conference, 
held in Olympia, May 9-1], 1962. Over fifty li- 
brarians attended from thirteen Western states, 
Canada, and Alaska. The conference theme, Lad- 
ders, Not Crutches: Building Permanent Support 
for Future Programs, was developed by both 
government representatives and librarians. Stress 
of the conference was on long-range planning 
developed between government, library associa- 
tions, and. individuals. 

Rose Vainstein, associate professor, School of 
Librarianship, University of British Columbia, in 
giving the conference summary and critique, dis- 
cussed six areas of common concern under the 
heading, “A Look to the Future”: 

l. Research, evaluation, and study, and the 
proper use of findings for planning purposes and 
decision-making. 

2. Finding the means whereby the financial 
support of our libraries can be increased and 
improved. 

3. Strengthening state and regional library as- 
sociations. 

4. Relating the nation’s public libraries’ serv- 
ices and resources to education, both forma] and 
informal. 

5. Need for a coordinated and massive recruit- 
ing effort. 

6. Encouragement of a “creative discontent” 
in all librarians, using the energy dissipated in 
negative thinking toward finding new solutions 
to old problems. 
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STATEWIDE PLANNING IN NEW JERSEY 


According to a news release from the New Jersey 
Council for Research and Development, major 
university libraries in New Jersey as well as the 
state library at Trenton are undertaking joint 
studies to find out how they can better serve the 
research and scientific communities of New Jer- 
sey. 

Speaking of this in the research heart of one 
of the country’s leading research states—Prince- 
ton, New Jersey—Jay K. Lucker, chief of the 
Department of Science and Technology, Prince- 
ton University Library, recently spelled out the 
hopes of a special committee which has within 
the past year worked on the idea of information 
exchange centers within the framework of the 
New Jersey Council for Research and Develop- 
ment. 

The big university libraries, said Lucker at a 
council seminar in Princeton, are seeking the 
best ways to set up a program in which all the 
printed resources in the scientific research field 
can be classified and pulled together. 

Librarians from Princeton, Rutgers, the state 
library, and other special libraries have been 
encouraged by industry to go ahead with the for- 
mation of the technical information centers and 
have been promised financial help, including sal- 
aries of personnel. The aim is to establish these 
centers at major universities and libraries in the 
state. Their function would be to provide refer- 
ence, bibliographic, lending, and copying serv- 
ices by supplementing the staffs of these institu- 
tions. 

The New Jersey Library Association is already 
busy on an ambitious project of interlibrary co- 
operation involving a survey of the total library 
resources of the state. Mr. Lucker has said: “I 
think the brightest spot in a somewhat fuzzy fu- 
ture is the New Jersey library survey. If we are 
to share the wealth, this must be a two-way prop- 
osition. And to make it so, we must know what 
library has what, who has not, and the best way 
to bring these two together.” 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
NOMINEES 


The slate of the American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation for 1963-64 has now been completed. 
Nominees for first vice-president, president-elect 
are: 

GrorcE Ham™monp, trustee, Prince George’s 
County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, Mary- 
land. 7 

CHARLES E. Rew, trustee, Free Public Library, 
Paramus, New Jersey. 
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INT CO WAY e00 
Treasure Trove covers 
are wearing OVERCOAIS: 





This is great news about another big Treasure Trove 
extra. Now Treasure Trove covers will stay extra bright 

. extra beautiful for an extra long time because they 
are protected with a coat of clear, tough plastic. Now 
Treasure Trove covers are more impervious to ordinary 
spills . .. safer from rubbing . . . more resistant to 
scratches . . . more secure from handling. They'll stay 
new-looking through far more circulations. 


Nobody asked us to do this. It’s part of our never-ending 
search for ways to serve you by making Treasure Trove 
“homeward bound” books go home more often... give 
you exira value. 





Oreasure Orove tor “Homeward Bound” Books 
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by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


“LIBRARY SERVICES” 

The article, “Library Services,” by Wilbur J. 
Cohen and John G. Lorenz, published in the 
December 1962 Health, Education, and Welfare 
Indicators, has been issued as a reprint. This 
article gives an overall current status picture of 
our nation’s libraries. Additional reprints are 
available by writing directly to the Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The article may also be photocopied 
or duplicated in any way without further permis- 
sion. The Library Services Branch will appreciate 
knowing about added quantities duplicated and 
distributed. 

LIBRARY BONDS 

As a continuation of the data on first quarter 
(July 1, 1962-September 30, 1962) elections for 
public library bonds, reported in the January 
1963 Washington Report, Henry T. Drennan, 
Public Library Specialist of the U.S. Office of 
Education, has compiled statistics for a biannual 
report on public library purpose finance. 

As of December 31, 1962, preliminary reports 
indicate that thirty-one bond elections for public 
library purposes have been held in the first 
half of fiscal 1963. These elections involved 
$13,318,000 in proposed financing. Twenty-three 
elections authorized the issue of $9,718,000 in 
bonds in the first half of the fiscal year. Eight 
issues totaling $3,600,000 in bonds were de- 
feated at the polls. The projected rate for public 
library purpose bonding in fiscal 1963 is now 
$18,000,000. The rejection rate in library elec- 
tions the first half of the year is 26 per cent. 


FLORIDA RECEIVES FIRST STATE AID FUNDS 

Governor Farris Byrant authorized the release 
of $284,544 in state aid funds on December 6. 
The State Aid Act for Florida, Chapter 61-402, 
Laws of Florida, 1961, was passed by the legisla- 
ture in the spring of 1961, but the funds to make 
the grants were placed on second priority. 
Twenty-four counties have applied for and have 
been awarded grants for 1962-63. The appropria- 
tion requested under the State Aid Act for the 
biennium 1963-65 is $1,317,705, which would 


allow grants to about thirty-two counties in 1963- 
64 and to forty-five in 1964-65. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA 


The California Library Association’s Master 
Plan for Public Libraries (1962) was adopted 


-by unanimous vote at the membership meeting on 


October 26, 1962. This is a basic publication in 
the campaign for better libraries in the state 
which will culminate soon in the introduction of 
a bill requesting financial aid in bringing about 
equalization of library resources and to provide 
better services. l 
The plan recommends that public libraries 
should be organized into a four-level network, 
made up as follows: 1) community library; 
2) local library system (based on voluntary for- 
mation); 3) library service center (state level, 
created to cover wide geographical areas includ- 
ing several local library systems with high level 
reference and research service); and 4) the 
California State Library. Local control would be 
correlated to local responsibility for fiscal sup- 
port, and applications for state grants would be 
acceptable only after a reasonable effort of local 
support had been made. It was stressed that local 
property tax sources are limited and cannot be 
expected to produce the additional money needed 
to improve the public libraries and that it is 


‘necessary to use the more diversified state tax 


resources. 

Recommendations in the publication for im- 
mediate legislation were: 

1. Creation of a permanent commission to be 
known as the California Public Library Board, 
the state librarian serving as secretary. 

2. Establishment of a program of financial 
grants for public library development which 
would be administered by the board. 

3. Establishment of a state system of legal cer- 
tification for public librarians holding profes- 
sional positions. 

4. Increase in the number of state library con- 
sultants to meet present unfilled needs. 

Suggestions for: continuing action included: 
strengthening of the California State Library in 
all areas necessary for performing its function as 
the central agency in the state’s public library 
organization; the California Public Library 
Board should be charged with the study and ad- 
vancement of the statewide development pro- 
gram, and the needed research and studies 
should be made through the staff of the state 
library (specific studies were suggested); and 
the California public library laws should be 
recodified, subject to close scrutiny by all types 
of public libraries affected. eee 
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atural ».\cience 
edited by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. 





Written by experts in each field and edited 
by the famed scientist and educator. Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, this glorious 16 volume 
set literally leaves no stone unturned in 
bringing the world of nature to life for 
youngsters in grades 3 to 6. The text is so 
simple — so concise — and yet so thorough. 
The colorful illustrations seem to make the 
hundreds of birds, insects, fish and other 
animals leap from the page! 


The Golden Encyclopedia of Natural 
Science is comprehensive in its coverage of 
the organic and inorganic elements of the 
natural world. Many of these elements are 
illustrated here for the first time. The set 
contains cross-references from one entry to 
another so the youngster learns not only 
specifics, but sees the interrelationship and 
interdependence of all elements in the one 
world of nature. 


Whether used for reference or just brows- 
ing, the material is so excitingly presented 
that the youngster’s interest will be caught 
up and led from one area to another until, 
without even being aware of it, his knowl- 
edge of nature’s miracles has grown. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Qur Advertisers 


In the 16 volumes, more than 6,000 kinds 
of natural objects are described in over 1500 
entries. There are over 3,700 full-color il- 
lustrations and 1408 pages in the entire set. 
Volume 16 contains a complete index which 
lets any youngster find any entry quickly 
and easily. And the beautiful Goldencraft 
Binding lets the volumes live through years 
of constant classroom and library use. 


The entire 16 Volume GOLDEN BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA Of NATURAL SCIENCE ~ in Goldencraft 
Binding, $39.50 net. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 


The highlight of the Midwinter Meeting was 
the Committee on Legislation’s report to Coun- 
cil on the library implications and provisions 
of the National Education Improvement Act, 
which two days before had been the subject of 
President Kennedy’s special message to Con- 
gress on education. The message began: “Edu- 
cation is the keystone in the arch of freedom 
and progress. ... For the individual, the doors 
to the schoolhouse, to the library, and to the 
college lead to the richest treasures of our open 
society.” 

“This is the first time,” said Emerson Green- 
away, chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, “a president of the United States has men- 
tioned and included libraries in such a message 
calling for concerted and coordinated action in 
the field of education.” 

Four of the Act’s twenty-seven sections have 
major implications for libraries, and “the pos- 
sibilities for libraries throughout the Act are 


Top of page: The registration desk. Total Midwinter 
registration was 921. 


far too numerous for complete reporting here.” 
The Washington Report in the April issue will 
outline these possibilities. Mr. Greenaway’s re- 
port concluded: 


This is not a step forward; this is a giant leap 
forward. For the first time, federal administra- 
tion has recognized what ALA has been trying to 
say for many years—that library services are an 
integral part of the educational program. We 
are now included in a comprehensive educational 
proposal as coequals in an attempt to raise the 
educational and cultural level of the American 
people. In 1956, after ten years of effort, we re- 
ceived $2,050,000 of a $7.5 million authorization 
to start the Library Services Act. Seven years 
later, the President of the United States is rec- 
ommending an $85 million program to improve 
our libraries. Yes, this is a giant leap! 


Mr. Greenaway then called for endorsement 
of the Act by Council, which was voted after 
presidents of four type-of-library divisions— 
the American Association of School Librarians, 
the American Association of State Libraries, 
the Public Library Association, and the Asso- 
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ciation of College and Research Libraries— 
read resolutions from their boards endorsing 
the legislation. 

With respect to school library legislation, the 
Committee on Legislation’s report stated: 


No one in March of 1962 expected that the 
church-state issue raised by the Academic Facili- 
ties Bill would hamper school library legislation. 
It did. The administration has apparently de- 
cided that until that issue is resolved, specific 
school library legislative proposals such as Title 
II in last year’s bill will need to be held in abey- 
ance. This program must not be lost sight of; 
school library legislation is a priority of the 
ALA; the Legislation Committee is alert to the 
fact that such legislation will be pushed at the 
very first favorable moment. We must bide our 
time until that moment comes. 


The AASL resolution commented on this 
statement: 


The Board of Directors of AASL shares in the 
concern of ALA as expressed through the ALA 
Committee on Legislation that more direct aid 
for school libraries is not feasible at this time. 
We are confident that school library legislation is 
still a major item of unfinished business and that 
at the earliest appropriate time additional school 
library aid will be sought and that aid for school 
libraries will be included in any omnibus library 
bill which may be proposed in the future. 


Another important Midwinter action, which 
was discussed in Edgewater Beach corridors 
and lounges throughout the week, came before 
Council at its information meeting with the 
Executive Board, but was not presented in an 
open meeting. At the meeting of the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee, held the 
Saturday and Sunday before Midwinter, the 
widespread activities and overwhelming power 
of the Library Administration Division came 
in for sharp criticism. On PEBCO’s recom- 
mendation, the Executive Board asked the 
Committee on Organization to make a study of 
this problem. For fuller details see highlights 
of PEBCO, the Executive Board, and LAD. At 
the request of COO, a full statement on the 
background of the problem will be published 
in the April issue, at which time ALA members 
will be asked for their comments. 


President Bryan’s report to Council was con- 
cerned with 1) progress in Association affairs 
(largely drawn from the staff memorandum on 
program submitted to the Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget Committee, which will be pub- 
lished in a later issue); 2) the response to a 
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questionnaire which he sent to about 500 mem- 
bers (which will be published in April) ; 3) the 
work of the Executive Board (see Executive 
Board Highlights in this issue); and 4) his 
reflections on visits to a number of state and 
regional association meetings. In this last part 
of the report he said: 


It is clear after a number of these visits to li- 
brary conferences that the chapters are looking 
more and more to ALA for many kinds of assist- 
ance—for a strengthening of regional association 
programs, and for guidance in making regional 
associations more adequate. There is more and 
more insistence that ALA take more active inter- 
est in the chapters, as ALA itself grows larger 
and more complex. If the grass roots can’t come 
to the annual conference, they want ALA to 
come to them. This is especially true in legisla- 
tive matters, where it is becoming clearer that 
local, state and national efforts to advance li- 
brary service must be conducted. The need to 
share such “know-how” as we have to develop 
greater understanding and support is clear. 


As secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 
reported on implementation of the Statement 
on Individual Membership, Chapter Status, 
and Institutional Membership which was 
adopted at the Miami Beach Conference (see 
ALA Bulletin, July-August 1962, page 637). 
The first part of the statement concerns indi- 
vidual members; publication in the Bulletin 
constituted transmission of this part to the 
membership. The second part requires chap- 
ters to certify that they admit all who apply to 
the full privileges of membership. Fifty chap- 
ters had certified at the time the report was 
made. Delaware, Mississippi, and Nevada had 
not replied. “It is possible that these chapters 
are awaiting spring meetings,” Mr. Clift said. 
One chapter, the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion, replied that it could not comply: 


Our Executive Board, reluctantly, after much 
thought and careful consideration, asks that the 
Louisiana Library Association be withdrawn 
from the membership of the American Library 
Association. 

We feel that we could not honorably ask for a 
three year extension because to do so implies that 
we would take steps to meet the requirements for 
membership, and this we are unable to do. 

It is with great regret that we, as a group, take 
this action. 

Mrs. MAx SCHENKER 
President i 


The third part of the statement concerns in- 
stitutional members, and requires that institu- 
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tions applying for membership be advised of 
the “Association’s attitude toward and general 
policies relating to access to libraries.” This 

section is heing implemented by means of a 
letter—-with ee is enclosed a copy of the 
full statement—to all new institutional mem- 
bers and those renewing their membership 
after a lapse. 

-= Frederick Wagman, president-elect of ALA, 
moved that the request for withdrawal of the 
Louisiana Library Association be accepted. 
Past president Clarence R. Graham asked that 
the words “with regret” be added. The 
amended motion was passed. 


7 OTHER COUNCIL ACTION 

ox the JOINT LIBRARIES COMMITTEE ON 
Jse IN PHotocopyinc, Emerson Green- 

Eee a of De ae Se uae 







i saled that P ae hae eG in strong 
` Opposition to that part of the recommendation 
which sanctions the copying of complete works, 

~ because 1) it is a clear violation not only of 

the law, but of the principle of fair use; 2) it 
will soon get out of hand; and 3) it inflicts 
~ economic damage on the many publishers who 
have authorized agents to copy and distribute 
their copyrighted, out-of-print books.” For 
these reasons, principally the third, the com- 
mittee recommended an amended statement 
which was accepted by Council: “The commit- 
tee recommends that it be library policy to fill 
an order for a single photocopy of any pub- 
lished work or any part thereof. Before mak- 
-ing a photocopy of an entire work, a library 
< should make an effort by consulting standard 
~ sources to determine whether or not a CoPI is 
-available through normal trade channels.” For 
a fuller backevound statement on the problem 
see Memo to Members in the September 1961 
issue. 

Gertrude Gscheidle made her final report as 
chairman of the HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COM- 
MITTEE and showed slides of the completed 
exterior of the building and the unfinished in- 
terior of the East-West portion. A number of 
headquarters offices were moved into the new 

* wing during the Midwinter Meeting. Total 
S t of the building will be $1,094, 000: equip- 
nt cost will be held within the $100,000 al- 
otted for that purpose. 





























Councilor Jane S$. McClure, librarian of the Summit, 
public library, Ee crestan ee during and after the ‘see 
ond Council meeting. $ 


As ALA Delegate to the INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF ĻLIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, Jack 
Dalton reported on the IFLA Council meeting 
held in Bern August 27-31. Through a Unesco 
subvention, IFLA has been able to set up a 


permanent secretariat. A working paper on =. 


IFLA’s basic program was presented to the 
Council and discussed by its various units. It 


was clear from the discussion that IFLA’s work . ree 


can be broadened because of the secretariat. — 
Mr. Dalton’s conclusion was: 
hope that IFLA is entering on its most produc- 
tive period,” 

Frederick H. Wagman, who has attended the 
meetings of the LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS'S 
LIAISON COMMITTEE, reported on the forma- 
tion and work of that committee, ending his 
report with a statement on the needs and po- 
tential of the Library of Congress and on the 
importance of its services. This report will be 
published in an early issue. 

As president elect, Mr. Wagman named to 
the 1963-64. NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Hannis 
S. Smith, director, Library Division, Minnesota 
Department of Education, chairman; Marietta 
Daniels. associate librarian, Columbus Memo- 
rial Library, Washington, D.C.; Mary V. 
Gaver, ae re Rutgers University Library 
School, New Brunswick, N.J.: Everett T. 
Moore, assistant librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; and Margaret Rufsvold, 
director, Library Science Division, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

As a part of this year’s Nominating Com- 
mittee report, Carolyn I. Whitenack, chairman, 
proposed a slate of two additional names as 
candidates for Councilor to complete the un- 
expired term (until 1965) of Alice Louise Le- 
Fevre, who has resigned from Council. By con- 
sent of Council, the names of Mary Woodworth, 
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“We believe and . 


School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, and Julia Losinski, young adult con- 
sultant, Westchester Library System, Mount 
Vernon, New York, will be added to the slate 
published on pages 860-61 of the November 
1962 ALA Bulletin. 

At the request of the COMMITTEE ON ORGAN- 
IZATION (Katherine Laich, chairman) Council 
established a joint Association of American 
Library Schools—Library Education Division- 
Reference Services Division Committee to 
Study the Content of Reference Courses and 
adopted a revised field of responsibility state- 
ment for the Young Adult Services Division: 
“The Young Adult Services Division has spe- 
cific responsibility for the evaluation, selection, 
interpretation, and use of books and nonbook 
materials for young adults, except when such 
materials are intended for only one type of 
library.” 

For the CoNnsTITUTION AND ByLAws COM- 
MITTEE, Howard Rovelstad, chairman, pre- 
sented amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws which will make it clear that only per- 
sonal members have the right to vote, and 
which will make representatives of affiliated or- 
ganizations voting members of Council. These 
amendments will be presented to the member- 
ship for ratification during the Chicago Con- 
ference. 

To make the CONFERENCE WITHIN A CON- 
FERENCE possible, Council approved the hold- 
ing of two rather than the customary three 
Council meetings during the Chicago Confer- 
ence. The divisions will make written rather 
than oral reports to Council, thus setting free 
the time required for one Council meeting. 
While considering the matter, the Executive 
Board recommended that oral reports from the 
divisions be discontinued permanently; Coun- 
cil agreed. 

The Society of Librarians of Puerto Rico be- 
came one of the national library associations 
affiliated with ALA. 

The New Jersey Library Association con- 
tributed $300 to the work of the ALA Washing- 
ton Office. Mrs. Catherine Wetterling, Coun- 
cilor for NJLA, announced the gift. 

Keith Doms, assistant director, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, and Wyllis E. Wright, li- 
brarian, Williams College Library, Williams- 
town, Mass., were elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the term 1963-67. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Executive Board met with representa- 
tives of Association units to review matters 
scheduled for consideration of the Council and 
to establish its recommendations to Council. 
Following discussion with the chairman of the 
Reporting Committee of PEBCO, the board 
notified Council at its Information Meeting of 
the board’s acceptance of a resolution from 
PEBCO: “That it would be in the best interests 
of the Association to have a study made of the 
functions and responsibilities of the Library 
Administration Division to determine if some 
or all of those functions and responsibilities 
could be more effectively and appropriately 
carried out by other units of the Association, 
and that the Executive Board be requested to 
arrange for such a study.” The proposal, in- 
cluding the placement of LTP, was referred to 
the Committee on Organization for action. 
COO will develop a procedure by which the . 
views and opinions of all interested parties 
will be heard. 

Upon recommendation of PEBCO, the 
board adopted policies which provide 1) that 
the chairmen of ALA committees, joint com- 
mittees, and round tables be invited to attend 
and participate in PEBCO’s Midwinter pro- 
gram evaluation meeting; 2) that the ALA 
president-elect be designated spokesman on 
PEBCO budget sessions for ALA committees, 
with due notification to the chairmen; and 
3) that presidents of divisions be invited to 
attend PEBCO’s Midwinter program evalua- 
tion meeting as observers. 

ALA sponsorship of postconference tours 
was discussed; the board reaffirmed its exist- 
ing policy against such sponsorship. 

A staff proposal to broaden the functions 
and scope of the Headquarters Library was 
accepted, 

A statement bringing together all Constitu- 
tion and Bylaw provisions concerning chapters 
was approved. This statement, designed for the 
information of the chapters and to make un- 
necessary constant reviews of their constitu- 
tion and bylaw changes, will be studied by the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee for recom- 
mendations to the board. 

The board approved the Adult Services Di- 
vision’s proposal for extending the Reading 
for an Age of Change project to make possible 
a second series of five reading guides, and 
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authorized transmission of the proposal to a 
foundation. 

- A further report on the possibilities of a li- 
brary exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
was heard. The committee concerned with 
ALA participation in the fair was authorized 
to seek supporting funds, and a sum of money 
was made available to support explorations 
until May. 

A preliminary report was made to the board 
by the Committee on ALA Publishing, setting 
forth a possible restructuring of the Associa- 
tion’s entire publishing program. The board 
requested the committee, in cooperation with 
the board’s Subcommittee on Publishing, to 
develop the report fully for consideration by 
the board at the 1963 Chicago Conference. 

Midwinter Meeting dates were set for 1964 

(January 27-February 1) and 1965 (January 
25-30); these to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. The board will hold its 1963 
spring meeting May 10-12 at ALA headquar- 
ters. 
_ Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, the board agreed to 
offer, with the advice of legal counsel, to file 
a brief in support of the merits of a petition 
for writ of certiorari to be filed in the Su- 
preme Court on behalf of a bookseller con- 
victed of exhibiting and selling Tropic of 
Cancer. Although this case does not involve a 
library situation, the board felt that the in- 
terests of libraries are affected, since criminal 
prosecution of works is so often accompanied 
by pressures upon libraries to remove works 
from their shelves. The board also authorized 
the committee to study and propose a plan for 
aiding and defending librarians who become 
involved in matters relating to intellectual 
freedom. 

Two $500 allocations were made from the 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Fund under which the Li- 
brary Education Division will 1) assist for- 
eign students attending accredited library 
schools to attend state and regional library 
association meetings and 2) assist foreign stu- 
dents in Midwestern library schools to attend 
the 1963 Chicago Conference. 

The appointment of Donald Wright, present- 
ly director of ALA’s Small Libraries Project, 
as executive secretary of the Reference Serv- 
ices Division and the American Library Trus- 
tee Association, effective May 1, 1963, was 
approved. The board also approved a four- 


month sabbatical leave (September 1—Decem- 
ber 31, 1963) for Eleanor Phinney, exectitive 
secretary of the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries and the Adult Services 
Division. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The treasurer of ALA reported that approxi- 
mately the same amount of money will be 
available for budgeting in 1963-64 as in 
1962-63. Ralph Ellsworth, Harold Hamill, and 
Helen M. Welch were elected to serve with the 
president-elect, treasurer, and immediate past 
president on the 1962-63 PEBCO Budget Sub- 
committee, which will meet at ALA headquar- 
ters preceding the Executive Board’s spring 
meeting. 

The role of the Library Administration Di- 
vision as it appears to affect the type-of-library 
divisions was discussed, and the Executive 
Board was requested to have a study made. 

The Midwinter meeting of PEBCO is cen- 
tered around programs, as the annual confer- 
ence meeting is centered around budgets. The 
general sense of this Midwinter meeting, ac- 
cording to the Reporting Committee, was that 
the problems of librarianship are diverse, 
serious, and immediate. These problems ap- 
pear to cluster about: 1) The adequacy of the 
American Library Association to represent its 
members and itself and to promote librarian- 
ship, using “promote” in its broadest sense. 
PEBCO recommended that the Executive 
Board give attention to the strengthening of 
the ALA headquarters staff as the basis for the 
total program of the Association. 2) The prob- 
lems of the personnel cycle of recruiting 
enough able students, educating them so that 
their full potential may be realized, and assist- 
ing them to find satisfactory positions as they 
develop their special interests. 

The members of PEBCO discussed and 
listed the areas of concern which seemed to 
them to be of great importance. Some fifteen 
topics ranging over virtually the whole spec- 
trum of librarianship emerged from the discus- 
sion. Need for programs of training librarians 
in the legislative process, for development and 
implementation of standards, and for coordi- 
nation and stimulation of research by the 
ALA headquarters staff are examples of the 
diversity of the topics. The experience of this 
PEBCO and its predecessors indicates that it 
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is difficult, if not impossible, to assign priori- 
ties for action to meet specific problems. The 
list of priorities which follows does not in any 
way imply disapproval of current work. 


First Priority 


Research development 

Development and utilization of personnel (re- 
cruiting, education, placement) 

Standards development and implementation 
(development for reference services) 


Second Priority 


Legislation—training and promotion 

Education and involvement of trustees and 
other lay persons 

Intellectual freedom—emphasis and assistance 


Additional Priority Items 


Evaluation and selection of materials 

International relations 

Liaison with outside organizations 

Membership promotion and participation 

Public relations 

Publication and improvement of serials 

Increased attention to the special needs of 
groups such as the aging, blind, ete. 


DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Reconsideration by the Adult Services Division 
board of the proposal for a project on intern- 
ships in adult services led to the discharge of the 
Internships Committee and to the establishment 
of a special committee with the broadened task 
of exploring a variety of ways to develop well- 
qualified adult services personnel. The board 
voted that ASD’s activities should include the 
provision of a consultant service (advisory and 
planning) in the area of adult services, which 
would be available to libraries through state li- 
brary associations, state library extension agen- 
cies, and library schools, and authorized the 
Special Projects Committee and the Committee 
on Relations with State and Local Library Asso- 
ciations to work out ways of determining what 
the scope, operation, and costs of such a service 
might be. As a first step, units concerned with 
adult services in state library associations will 
be canvassed to determine their interest in and 
need for such a service. 

In addition to developing a proposal for the 
continuation of the Reading Guide Project (see 
Executive Board highlights) and development of 


plans for evaluation of the project, steps were 
taken to initiate a study of the feasibility of de- 
termining the factors which promote or dis- 
courage reading as a continuing activity in adult 
life. 

The Committee on Library Service to an 
Aging Population worked on planning an out- 
line to be submitted to the editorial board for 
an issue of Library Trends, and as a preliminary 
to this discussed the preparation of a general 
statement on the responsibility of libraries for 
service to older people, and the development of 
policies in this area. 

A brief discussion by the Board of Directors of 
the role of adult services in academic libraries 
led to the decision to focus on this area in plan- 
ning for the St. Louis Conference in 1964. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


During the sessions of the Board of Directors 
of the American Association of School Librari- 
ans the final report of the School Library De- 
velopment Project was given and a resolution of 
thanks to the directors and the chairman of the 
advisory board was voted. The Knapp School 
Libraries Project Committee gave out copies of 
a descriptive flyer which will be widely dis- 
tributed. The board heard a report of the work 
of the Advisory Committee for the first Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica School Library Awards. 

The National Education Association Confer- 


Andrew D. Osborn (left), who has recently returned 
from the University of Sydney, New South Wales, to 
the faculty of the newly established library school at 
the University of Pittsburgh, talks with Keyes Metcalf, 
who is completing a book on college and university li- 
brary buildings, a joint project of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries and the Association of 
Research Libraries. For a better photograph of Mr. Met- 
calf, taken by Karsh of Ottawa, see page 618 of the 
July-August 1961 issue. 





ence Committee reported that AASL will have a 
Book and Author Luncheon and a membership 
meeting at this year’s NEA Conference. Jean 
George will be the luncheon speaker. Progress in 
the project to promote AASL membership among 
school libraries in NEA was reported. Approval 
was given for the printing, with the cooperation 
of the Library Administration Division, the Re- 
cruiting Office, and the Library Education Divi- 
sion, of a pamphlet on special scholarships avail- 
able to school librarians. 

Carolyn Whitenack, the AASL representative 
to the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession in Stockholm last July, 
gave a report of her activities. It was voted to 
present Sara Fenwick’s name to NEA as our 
representative for the meeting this year in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The president was empowered to appoint a 
committee to study the functions and responsi- 
bilities of LAD as they relate to AASL, one to 
work with the Midwest Program of Airborne 
Television Instruction in the field of selection, 
and one to work with the Bureau of Independent 
Distributors and Publishers on the selection of 
books for the pamphlet “‘Paperbacks Go to 
School.” 

Two important resolutions were passed. One 
was on the need for a more realistic approach to 
the distribution of publishers’ samples of trade 
books. It concerns the setting up of regional 
centers for this purpose. The other resolution, 
concerning legislation, was sent to Council. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The Board of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries endorsed the education 
program proposed by the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress on January 29, 
particularly those sections which embody con- 
cepts long urged by the division. The board 
urged its members to encourage the creation of 
statewide planning committees involving all types 
of libraries and lay groups interested in educa- 
tion to plan the wisest use of funds when the 
legislation is enacted. 

The board also considered plans for a meeting 
to be held by invitation of the Librarian of Con- 
gress in November 1963, which will bring to- 
gether representatives of the nationwide organi- 
zations interested in library service at the state 
level to foster cooperation among those interests 
and to provide information on the various studies 


and standards now under preparation. In addi-. 


tidn to reviewing some of the studies, reports will 
be made on “spear-head programs,” the new di- 


rections now being taken to solve the problems 
of service to state governments and the citizens 
of the states. 

They agreed to work closely with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents in developing the system 
of depository libraries made possible by the 
1962 legislation. 

They also endorsed the request of the Library 
Administration Division that the J. Morris Jones- 


_ World Book Encyclopedia~-ALA Goals Award be 


made to the Recruiting Project for a second 
year. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Directors of the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association voted to extend an 
invitation to the Friends of Libraries Committee, 
now a unit of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion Public Relations Section, to become a com- 
mittee of ALTA because of the close ties and 
mutual interests of trustees and Friends of the 
Library groups. 

The president’s advisory council, for the past 
year an informal meeting of chairmen of com- 
mittees to provide unity in division planning, was 
formally. established as a standing committee. 

With the idea of directing its attention pri- 
marily to problems of state trustee groups, the 
name of the National Assembly was changed to 
the Assembly of State Associations. It was 
further decided that each regional director would 
be responsible for advising state trustee associa- 
tions in his area upon request, encouraging the 
establishment of state associations where they do 
not exist, and informing them of the available 
ALTA published materials. It was further de- 
termined that the number of regional directors 
be increased from four to eight in view of their 
enlarged responsibilities, 

The need for a directory of ALTA members 
was considered urgent, and George Coen, presi- 
dent-elect, and the executive secretary were in- 
structed to work out the details of publishing such 
a directory. 

The LAD proposal that the J. Morris Jones- 
World Book Encyclopedia~-ALA Goals Award be 
given to the Recruiting Project for 1963-64 was 
endorsed. 

A brochure for the promotion of a trustee 
endowment was approved and Mrs. Raymond A. 
Young was authorized to proceed with the de- 


velopment of the endowment as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The officers and committee members’‘of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
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were most concerned about the National Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1963, which was sent to 
Congress by President Kennedy, and means of 
encouraging effective use of the library by col- 
lege students. In support of the first matter the 
Board of Directors sent to Council a resolution 
urging support of the legislation. 

The Library Services Committee decided to 
draw up a basic document that would serve as 
a frame of reference for the activities of ACRL 
as preparations are made for the Chicago Con- 
ference. The committee agreed that attention at 
this time must be given to the encouraging, 
teaching, and actual achieving of effective use of 
the library by students, preferably through the 
effective integration of library use and service 
with academic courses and curricula. Coordi- 
nated with this proposal are the plans of the 
College Libraries Section for a program on use 
of the college library at the Chicago Conference. 

The Junior College Libraries Section studied 
a second draft of its criteria for establishing 
junior college libraries and its proposed hand- 
book for junior college libraries. 

In other actions the Board of Directors au- 
thorized the establishment of a Slavic and East 
European Subsection in the Subject Specialists 
Section; agreed to support the Library Adminis- 
tration Division’s application for the J. Morris 
Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award in furtherance of the Office for Recruit- 
ment; and set up a procedure for closer co- 
operation with the objectives of the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee—Joseph H. Reason. 


. ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Board of Directors of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries found itself 
particularly concerned at this meeting with ac- 
tivities being developed in cooperation with other 
divisions and associations. A discussion of the 
recommendations of the AHIL Standards Com- 
mittee led to the decision to direct that the cur- 
rent statement of standards: “Hospital Libraries: 
Objectives and Standards” be revised in the light 
of developments in the library field and in all 
the related fields. The committee was further in- 
structed to request the cooperation of the Catho- 
lic Library Association in making this revision, 
and to obtain the endorsement not only of the 
associations which had agreed to the current 
version, but to seek in addition the endorsement 
of the American Psychiatric Association and the 
Catholic Hospital] Association. The directors were 
also concerned that the needs of libraries in the 
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smaller hospital be recognized. The committee 
will also be strengthened by the inclusion of the 
executive secretaries of each of the member asso- 
ciations—ALA, Catholic Library Association, 
Medical Library Association, Special Libraries 
Association. 

The Bibliotherapy Committee reported that 
ALA’s application to the National Institute of 
Mental Health for a grant to conduct a work- 
shop on bibliotherapy in connection with the 
ALA conference in July had been approved, but 
that no money was available for the grant. The 
Board of Directors agreed to cancel plans for a 
workshop in 1963, and to resubmit the applica- 
tion in the hope of receiving a grant for a work- 
shop in St. Louis in 1964. Attention to the study 
of the effects of reading will be given by a 
Special Projects Committee established to con- 
sider research projects and studies which might 
be appropriate for the J. Morris Jones~World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award or other 
awards. Representatives of the Library Educa- , 
tion Division’s Committee on Education for Hos- 
pital and Institutional Libraries.and the Library 
Administration Division’s Coordinating Commit- 
tee on Statistics reported on the work of their 
committees and received recommendations as to 
ways in which the AHIL board would like to see 
their work developed further. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division Board of Di- 
rectors confirmed a change recommended by the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee in the 
terms for selection of the Newbery Medal. By this 
action joint authors will be eligible to receive the 
medal. ) 

Released at Midwinter was the List of 1960 
Children’s Books Recommended for Translation 
prepared by the International Relations Com- 
mittee Children’s Services Subcommittee under 
Virginia Strickland’s chairmanship. 

A new procedure was developed for the bien- 
nial nomination of a U.S. author to be considered 
for the international] Hans Christian Andersen 
Medal. In addition to individual nominations 
which may be sent to CSD Book Evaluation 
Committee Chairman Virginia Haviland (Chil- 
dren’s Book Section, Reference Department, Li- 
brary of Congress), a sampling of librarians 
working with children will be circularized for 
nominations. 

By the time of the Chicago Conference, the 
summary of a survey of magazines in libraries 
for children will be completed by the CSD Maga- 
zine Evaluation Committee.—-Mildred L. Batch- 
elder. 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


` Because of action taken at PEBCO, the Board 
of Directors of the Library Administration Di- 
vision devoted a major share of its time to dis- 
cussing the functions and responsibilities of the 
division and its relationship and effect on type-of- 
library divisions, especially the Association of 
College and Research Libraries. A special com- 
mittee was established to study the problems 
raised and was instructed to prepare a position 
paper for the board’s consideration. The com- 
mittee consists of Louise Rees, president; Keith 
Doms, president-elect; Ralph Blasingame, past 
president; Harold Hacker, chairman, Library 
Organization and Management Section; John 
McDonald, one of LAD’s ALA Councilors; and 
the division’s executive secretary. 

The Access to Libraries Study originally sched- 

uled for completion December 31, 1963, will be 
completed and presented at the Chicago Confer- 
ence. This schedule change is possible because 
International Research Associates, undertaking 
the study for ALA, is willing to give the project 
special attention and increased staff time. 
- The Advisory Committee for Public Library 
Service to Children Projects reported that the 
first phase of the project was completed and that 
a book, Children’s Service in Public Libraries: 
Organization and Administration, is scheduled 
for release by the ALA Publishing Department 
early in February. 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


The 1963 awards for distinguished accomplish- 
ment in library architecture will be decided in 
Washington, D.C., in mid-February and the win- 
ners announced during National Library Week. 
Librarians on the jury (chosen by ALA) are Dr. 
Keyes Metcalfe, Charles Mohrhardt, and Bernice 
Wiese. Lucile Morsch represents the National 
Book Committee. J. Roy Carroll, Jr., FAIA, first 
vice-president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Hugh Stubbings, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; and Robert Hutchins, New York, represent 
AIA. Mr. Carroll is chairman. 

The Planning School Library Quarters Com- 
mittee will be responsible for reorganizing, weed- 
ing, and enlarging the file of school library 
buildings plans at ALA headquarters. 

The Architecture Committee for Public Li- 
braries will review past plans presented at build- 
ings institutes and, by interviews and discussion, 
will try to establish reports showing develop- 
ments during the planning stages, critique, reac- 
tion, final building, and “what-we-would-do-over- 
again” process. 


Section on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 


A subcommittee of the Budgeting, Accounting, 
and Costs Committee will assist the Public Li- 
brary Association’s Public Library Standards 
Committee in revising the publication, Costs of 
Public Library Service. 

The Committee on Comparative Library Or- 
ganization will gather information about library 
organization from various types and sizes of li- 
brary organizations. 

The Committee on the Organization of Public 
Library Services will study the relationships of 
public library services in the areas of adult, 
young adult, children’s, and reference work. 
Medium-sized public libraries in urban situa- 
tions where there is a central library will be 
surveyed first. A test survey to sample results 
will be undertaken before the annual confer- 
ence. 

The Library Administration Development 
Committee will undertake an inventory of re- 
cent and present projects in business, education, 
hospital, library, military, and public administra- 
tion on developing training programs in manage- 
ment and administration, to be completed for dis- 
cussion at the Chicago Conference. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library will coordinate the 
program, 

The Statistics Coordinating Committee ap- 
proved the revised proposal for a National Li- 
brary Statistics Coordinating Project. This pro- 
posal had been approved in principle by the 
Council on Library Resources and will be re- 
submitted as revised to CLR for final approval. 
Recommendations for a project director were 
also made. | 

The Statistics Committee for College and Uni- 
versity Libraries discussed a report by Gustave A. 
Harrer on an experimental study of USOE data. 
Part 2: Analytic Reports, 1959-60, of the USOE 
Library Statistics for College and University Li- 
braries will be studied carefully and recommen- 
dations for changes made. 

The Statistics Committee for Public Libraries 
reviewed a questionnaire form used by the De- 
catur, Illinois, Public Library in its annual 
survey of professional librarians’ salaries in 
medium-sized public libraries, a questionnaire 
form used by the USOE for collection of public 
library statistics for 1962, and the public library 
annual report form used by the Canadian Do- 
minican Bureau of Statistics. 

The Statistics Committee for State Libraries 
agreed that it should act as a sounding board for 
the national statistics study and statistical pro- 
posals of the Library Services Branch and at- 
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tempt to develop a method of filling gaps in sta- 
tistical coverage created by the general absence 
of data on the work of state library agencies. The 
committee also reviewed in detail a questionnaire 
under development for a survey by USOE of spe- 
cial libraries serving government agencies. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


` The In-Service Training Committee reported 
an attempt to determine final content and method 
of preparation of its proposed Manual on In- 
Service Training for Libraries and a possible 
subject change for its proposed institute at the 
St. Louis Conference to Programmed Instruction 
in Libraries. 

A Committee on Retirement Homes was estab- 
lished to make preliminary investigations of 
ALA membership interest in a retirement home 
for librarians, to assemble information on the 
subject, and to suggest desirable action. 

Approval was given the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section, PLA, request for endorsement 
of a resolution to be presented to the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, recommending a central 
national register of librarians to ease application 
for positions in federal service and adjustment 
of entrance salaries commensurate with experi- 
ence. 


Section on Public Relations 


The Friends of Libraries Committee will com- 
pile a national directory of Friends groups. An 
invitation from the American Library Trustee 
Association suggesting that the Friends com- 
mittee be transferred to that division was re- 
ceived, but no action was taken. 

The Leaflets Committee completed revision of 
a new leaflet, “Trustees and Librarians: Partners 
in Public Relations,” which will be issued prior 
to the Chicago Conference. 

The Public Relations in Libraries Committee 
will investigate the organization and administra- 
tion of public relations in libraries. The com- 
mittee planned a series of articles on the public 
relations function and discussed the compilation 
of standards for public relations. 

The section will assist ALTA with their 1964 
workshop.—A. F. Trezza. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Two of the important reports to the Library 
Education Division Board of Directors related 
to the National Plan for Library Education. 
1) Richard H. Logsdon, chairman of the ALA 
Commission on a National Plan for Library Edu- 
cation, reported on the work of the commission 
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at its initial meetings on January 2425, 1963, 
and announced the members of his drafting com- 
mittee, who will prepare the proposal for a 
major investigation into the role and scope of 
librarianship. This proposal will then be dis- 
cussed and acted upon by the commission at the 
time of the Chicago Conference. 2) Frances 


' Henne discussed with the LED board the present 


status of the Manpower Study which has been 
developed under the auspices of the Council of 
National Library Associations. 

Several other matters of consequence came to 
the attention of the LED board. Harold Gold- 
stein reported on plans for a three-day confer- 
ence to establish guidelines for the use of new 
media of education in the teaching of library 
science. This institute will include demonstra- 
tions of the preparation and preservation of ma- 
terials useful for library science courses, in- 
formation on the various means of automation, 
and the consideration of the knowledge needed 
for building courses in the area of information ' 
retrieval. 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter (Isbell) presented 
the report and recommendations from her re- 
search subcommittee on the need for separate 
standards for graduate programs of school li- 
brarianship. This report was discussed by the 
LED board and the members of the subcom- 
mittee and approved (see Committee on Accredi- 
tation Highlights). 

Establishment of a new committee to study and 
publicize library education activities which 
would fall within the scope of federal funds was 
authorized.—Sarah R. Reed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The Board of Directors of the Public Library 


Association, on the recommendation of the Stand- 
ards Committee, adopted a statement on the use 
of the standards in Public Library Service by the 
several states, urging the states to survey their 
own library resources and draw up library de- 
velopment plans to implement the standards. It 
was emphasized that the interim goals adapted 
to local conditions should be used only as steps 
toward the achievement of the ALA standards, 
and state groups were reminded that quotations 
from Public Library Service should be made only 
by permission of the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment, which holds the copyright. 

The Standards of Quality for Bookmobiles, 
prepared under the chairmanship of James Foutts, 
were approved and will be published shortly. 

It was agreed that PLA should request „the 
Book-of-ihe-Month Club to authorize the Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Award Committee to withhold 
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COMPTON’S for 1963... 


far more useful in libraries 
than any other encyclopedia! 





Exclusive Fact-Index. As helpful as your card catalog, Compton’s 
Fact-Index gives more information faster, helps you locate material 
K impossible to find in an encyclopedia without an index. 


Unique Writing Style. Articles in Compton’s are written by dis- 

' tinguished authorities and then rewritten by Compton’s editorial 
staff for maximum interest, readability and consistency, at the grade 
level where they are usually studied. 


Pictures That Teach. Wherever, whenever illustrations will stimu- 
late interest or aid understanding, you'll find “pictures that teach” 
in Compton’s. 


. Plus an unmatched program of 
&. building and revision 
that keeps Compton’s up to date... 
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THE 1963 COMPTONS 


with over 4300* articles added 


Aerospace 
Africa 
Anatomy 
Asia 
Automobile 


*458 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “A” 


Baseball 
Berlin 

Bill of Rights 
Biochemistry 
Bridge 


*295 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume ‘‘B"' 


Canada 
Castro, Fidel 
Chemistry 
China 

Cuba 


*383 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “C” 


Dance 
Detroit 
Disease 
Drama 
Economics 


*279 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “DE” 


Faulkner, William 
Fire Department 
Food and Nutrition 
France 

Frog, Anatomy of 


*316 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “F” 


*some articles revised more than once since 1958 


Here are just five examples from each volume 
. . . doesn’t your library need the 1963 Compton’ s? 


Geography 
Germany 
Guidance 
Hawaii 
Health 


*270 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume ‘'GH"’ 


Industry, American 
International Relations 
International Trade 
Italian Literature 

Jet Propulsion 


*201 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “‘Id"' 


Kennedy, John F. 
Khrushchev, Nikita 
Laos 

Latin America 
Literature, Children’s 


*264 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “KL” 


Macmillan, Harold 
Medicine 

Mexico 

Montreal 

Moon 


*278 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “M” 


National Parks 

New York City 

Nursing 

Opera 

Organization of American 
States 


*257 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume "NO" 


*. 





PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


rewritten or revised since 1958! 


Photography St. Lawrence River 
Pirates and Piracy Science 

Plants South America 
Police Space Travel 
Puerto Rico Statehood 


*265 articles added, rewritten *315 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume "P" or revised in volume ‘'S 


Radio Teaching 

Report Writing Telemetry 

Roberts, Kenneth i United States of America 
Rock : Van Allen, James 
Russia MS, Vietnam 


*158 articles added, rewritten 5 *410 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “QR” or revised in volume “TUV” 


Watches and Clocks 


vs Wind Tunnel 


Winnipeg 


Wool 
Writing 


*158 articles added, rewritten 
or revised in volume “WXYZ"’ 


Go 


a 
5-year summary of Compton’s 
building and revision program 


Articles added, rewritten or revised 
New pictures, maps, graphs and drawings 
New pages added} (including Fact-Index) 


tthe equivalent of two complete volumes! 
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Special Net Prices to Schools and Libraries for 
the New 1963 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


° Red Fabrikoid Binding Dura-cloth Binding 
$109.50 $ 99.50 
2.85 shipping 2.85 shipping 
$112.35 $102.35 
Plus sales or use tax if applicable. 
No cash or quantity discounts or trade-in allowances. 
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awards in any states where in the opinion of the 
committee the applications showed that the li- 
‘braries did not fully meet the criteria. 

The board voted to request funds in the com- 
ing year to expand the division newsletter, Just 
Between Ourselves, to make it the major means 
of communication among its members. 

The board endorsed the Library Administra- 
tion Division’s request that the Recruiting Proj- 
ect receive the J. Morris Jones—-World Book En- 
cyclopedia-ALA Goals Award for a second year. 

At the suggestion of the YASD Board, the 
need for a history of work with young adults in 
public libraries was discussed, and it was agreed 
to urge the Editorial Committee to undertake 
preparation of a history. 

The Library Development Committee agreed 
to set up preliminary criteria for later valida- 
tion, looking toward an accreditation procedure 
for public libraries. The criteria are to be based 
on Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries 
and will be applicable to public libraries serving 
35,000-50,000 population, since statistics are re- 
ported annually by the United States Office of 
Education for this group. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


After hearing a report from the retiring chair- 
man of the reactivated Bibliography Committee, 
President Frances B. Jenkins told the committee 
that she would like to have it review ALA’s role 
in the field of bibliography. The committee dis- 
cussed the enormous advances of the past three 
decades, the work of such agencies as the Library 
of Congress, Unesco, the Council on Library 
Resources, and the Association of Research Li- 
braries, and the most conspicuous international 
needs. It then considered the desirability of 
launching a broad study of bibliographical needs 
in all areas, of compiling a world guide to li- 
brary resources, and of clearing up the work to 
be done on retrospective foreign catalogs. The 
committee will meet in March to develop a spe- 
cific program and to consider ways and means 
of carrying it out. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee discussed the 
possible need for revision of the Interlibrary 
Loan Code. The general consensus was that the 
code, in its present form, continues to serve 
satisfactorily as a general guide. More needed 
than revision, in the view of the committee, are 
greater acceptance, understanding, and applica- 
tion of the code, although refinements and modi- 
fications may be required on the regional or 
state level. The greatly expanded use of photo- 
copy in lieu of lending was also discussed, and 
the committee agreed that more uniformity in 
rates and practice would be highly desirable. 





re- 


President Bryan talks with Chicago Daily News 
porter Judy Klemesrud after recording a television in- 
terview which was broadcast that evening over the 
ABC network. 


The RSD Board of Directors created a Cata- 
log Use Committee to centralize the division’s 
activities dealing with the reference use of cata- 
logs and a Regional Reference Service Commit- 
tee. 

The Information Retrieval Committee has pro- 
posed the establishment of a clearinghouse on 
the applications of data processing systems and 
automation in library service. 

The Wilson Indexes Committee is appointing 
a subcommittee to work in an advisory capacity 
to the H. W. Wilson Company on the revision 
of the Agricultural Index. 

The Public Documents Interdivisional Com- 
mittee met with Carper Buckley, U.S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, to discuss the new de- 
pository law and its implications. The committee 
also acquired board endorsement from RSD and 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
of a resolution for continuance of the indexing 
of documents of the specialized agencies in the 
United Nations Documents Index. The resolution 
is being sent to various federal agencies and 
United States liaison to the United Nations. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


To help answer the question of how great an 
increase in staff is needed to handle an increase 
in a book budget—in other words, to do the 
same job for staff budgets that the Cost of Li- 
brary Materials Index does for book budgets—a 
Resources and Technical Services Division com- 
mittee has been approved to develop standards 
for the size of technical service staffs. This com- 
mittee will represent technical services in uni- 
versity, college, and public libraries. 

RTSD also approved the appointment of a 
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Committee to Survey Acquisition-Catalog Co- 
ordinating Routines. A survey will be made to 







>>. inform the profession of new and useful ideas in 
© this area and to emphasize the importance of 


coordinating technical services. 
For the discussion of common problems in 


<> technical services, and in accordance with the 


new bylaws, two discussion groups have peti- 
tioned for affiliation with RTSD: the Heads of 


= Technical Services of Large Research Libraries 


and the Technical Services Administrators of 
Medium-Sized Research Libraries. 

The National Union Catalog Subcommittee of 
the Resources Committee reported that it was In 
favor of and advancing the cause of publishing 
the entire National Union Catalog backlog. H 
published in book form, this would fill 600 vol- 
umes, would cost six million dollars to publish, 
and would require about ten years. It is still 
in the planning stage, with the manner of publi- 
cation and the problem of financing still to be 
resolved. 

The School Library Technical Services Com- 
mittee is preparing a bibliography of the litera- 
ture of the past ten years dealing with establish- 
ing and operating technical processes for school 
libraries. 

The Bookdealer—Library Relations Committee 
has outlined a study of Standards for Library 
Book Jobbers and Wholesalers. The Library 
Technology Project has been requested to as- 
sume the management of the study, and a search 
is being made for an investigator to undertake 
the work. The committee will serve as an ad- 
visory committee to the project. A preconference 
workshop on this subject is being planned for 
the St. Louis Conference. 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee held 
its usual two-day meetings before Midwinter. 
Two representatives of the British Library Asso- 
ciation—-Noel Sharp, chairman of the Library 
Association’s Cataloguing Rules Subcommittee, 
and Philip K. Escreet, a member—were present 
and took part in the discussions. A new draft of 
the rules for entry of corporate bodies was dis- 
cussed, including rules to give effect to the 
compromise on entry for institutions proposed by 
the committee at Miami Beach. These provide for 
entry of institutions whose names consist of a 
generic term and a geographic name under the 
geographic name when this is a possible entry 
on its own merits. The compromise was sug- 
gested to reduce the cost of changes in the larger 
libraries, and the proposed rule will be studied 
by the Library of Congress to determine whether 
it meets LC’s economic requirements. 

The Descriptive Cataloging Committee is con- 
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sidering the extent to. which rules for limited cat- 
aloging may be applied to modern books. The re-" 
vised rules fer descriptive cataloging will be 
published along with a revised code of rules for 
author and title entry. As agreement is reached 
with the Library of Congress upon the new rules, 
they will be published in the Cataloging Service 
Bulletin. 

Work on the transliteration of Persian and 
Indic languages has preceeded steadily and, as 
agreement is reached with the Library of Con- 
gress, the transliteration tables and the rules of 
application will appear in the Cataloging Service 
Bulletin. 

The Classification Committee has chosen as its 
project for this year a study of the use of the 
Dewey Decimal and the Library of Congress sys- 


+ 
a 


tems, to decide what advice should be given to ` 


new college libraries on their choice of a classifi- 
cation scheme. 

In the Copying Methods Section, a Manual for 
Institutional Photocopying Facilities is under 
way, with Allen Veaner in charge of developing 
an outline and a budget estimate. 

The feasibility of a project to write a history 
of technical services librarianship is being in- 
vestigated by a committee of RTSD. The board 
also approved a recommendation to suggest per- 
sons to serve as RTSD’s representatives on a 
committee on statistics for technical processes 
under the Library Administration Division’s Or- 
ganization and Management Section. 

The Interdivisional Committee on Book Cata- 
logs was discharged on completion of its work. 
A recommendation to establish a new standing 
Committee on Book Catalogs, with representa- 
tives from various divisions, was referred to the 
Committee on Organization.—Elizabeth Rodell. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Top news for members of the Young Adult 
Services Division is the completion of the Africa 
list of books and films by a committee under 
Esther Wall’s chairmanship. The manuscript has 
been submitted to the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment. YASD has established a new committee to 
help libraries stimulate understanding of African 
nations and peoples, using the list as a major 
tool when it becomes available. 

A Latin American list is in preparation with 
the help of consultants from the area. 

The annual list of adult books for young 
adults will now become the work of a committee 
responsible only for that list and, beginning ext 
year, it will be called Significant Adult Books 
for Young Adults. 
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A comprehensive evaluated list of magazines 

-of interest to young adults in school and public 

-libraries is in preparation by a committee under 
_.. the chairmanship of Mary Woodworth. Members 
_.. of this committee are appointed by both YASD 
‘and the American Association of Schoo] Librari- 
ans, looking toward use of the list as an aid in 
meeting AASL standards for magazine collec- 
a “tions. 

- Committees were authorized to explore the pos- 
sibility of a film to promote the reading of 
young adults; to investigate the possibility of a 
major. study of the influence of reading on young 
people; to plan an index of biographies, autobi- 

= ographies, and biographical fiction by vocation, 
- historical period, and geographical setting; to be 
7 -responsible for preparation of critical evaluations 







of books of enduring value, books which have 
sometimes been controversial.—Mildred L. 


Batchelder. 


COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The Committee on Accreditation accredited the 
School of Librarianship, University of. British. 
Columbia, and reaffirmed the accreditation d 
three library schools which were the first 
studied in the present series of continuin. 
views: Florida State University, Indiana — 
versity, and University of Texas. 

The Committee on Accreditation approved the ; 
preparation of a composite list, “Accredited Li — 
brary Schools, 1925 to Date, Alphabetical List.” — 












A REINTERPRETATION OF STANDARDS 


a One. we the most important developments of re- 
‘cent years in the area of library education was 
J the Committee on Accreditation’s decision during 
_ Midwinter to accredit single- as well as multi- 
“purpose library schools. Although the report 
a r consideration was concerned only with ap- 
be proximately thirty graduate programs in the area 
ccc of- school librarianship, the committee studied 
and made its decision on the basis of any area of 
specialization a library school might develop, 
e.g., school librarianship, information retrieval, 
library administration. 

In considering the report submitted by the Re- 
search Subcommittee of the Library Education 
Division, which had been charged with the re- 
sponsibility for studying the need for separate 
standards for graduate programs in school li- 
brarianship, COA noted with satisfaction the 

. subcommittee’s emphasis on the necessity for a 
strong general program of library education, re- 
ess of subsequent areas of specialization: 
position has always dominated the thinking 
he Committee on Accreditation and underlies 
tandards which the committee exists to 
<= implement. In respect to specializations, the com- 
> mittee recognized that this has been a matter of 
interpreting the standards, and, while in the past 
COA has regarded the opportunities for multiple 
choice as essential—to support breadth of out- 
look and professional mobility—this interpreta- 
tion was not dictated by the standards them- 
selves, 
The first public recommendation of a reinter- 
. pretation of the Standards for Accreditation to 
<: permit accreditation of single-purpose programs 
nade by Mary Gaver at the Conference on 
School Library as a Materials Center: Edu- 



































cational Needs of Librarians and Teachers in Its 
Administration and Use, in Washington last May. 
Her proposal was: “Assume that a single-purpose me 
school has developed a curriculum which its faco 
ulty feels meets the ALA requirements for a ee 
strong basic core of general librarianship, with 
one specialty which meets the faculty’s standard 
of a strong major in this one field. It appears to => 
me that if such a school applied for ALA accredi- 
tation and met standards in all respects except the ae 
offering of course work in other special areas it. E 
would be worthy of accreditation.” 

In conveying its change in policy to the ae oe 
ican Association of School Librarians, which in =~- 
1960 had transmitted the request to consider the | 
need for separate standards for school librarian- 
ship. COA noted the following as important ele- 
ments in the standards and their interpretation 
by the present Committee on Accreditation: 

1, Admission requirements: A solid four-year back- 
ground of collegiate general education, in which 
library and vocational courses occupy at most a 
very small part. i 

2. Faculty: Sufficiently large in number and broadly age 
representative of the profession, well-prepared, = 
and professionally active and productive. ~ 

3. Curriculum: An academic program covering the Se 
major areas of library professional concern, = 
principles, and practice. 


The significance of this change in policy may 
not be immediately apparent, but there are about 


thirty graduate programs of school librarianship Pe 






today which might conceivably be affected by it. 
The decision to accredit single-purpose library 
schools makes available to such programs the 
strong support and leadership that COA repre- k 
sents.—Sarah R. Reed. 
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This list will be ready soon for distribution to 
accredited library schools, state library agencies, 
state school library supervisors, and others who 
request it. 

One of the Committee on Accreditation’s most 
important decisions was the approval of the re- 
port from the Research Subcommittee of the Li- 
brary Education Division. Charged with the re- 
sponsibility delegated to it by the Committee on 
Accreditation, this committee studied the need 
for separate standards for graduate programs of 
school librarianship and recommended that the 
Committee on Accreditation consider for accredi- 
tation any graduate program in librarianship, 
single- or multi-purpose, which meets the stand- 


ards.—Sarah R. Reed. 


INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON DOCUMENTATION 


The Interdivisional Committee on Documenta- 
tion held an exploratory session with representa- 
tives of various ALA divisions. These were asked 
to specify divisional needs and outline programs 
to meet them which would be coordinated by the 
committee. 

The committee heard the report of the ALA 
representative to the American Documentation In- 
stitute and considered the relation of ALA to 
this and other organizations in the field. It rec- 
ommended that the ALA representative to any 
organization whose function is related to docu- 
mentation (AAAS, ADI, the International Fed- 
eration of Documentation) be made ex officio a 
member of the committee.—Elizabeth Rodell. 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


One of the matters of primary concern to the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom was the Free- 
dom of Access Study. It was announced that the 
International Research Associates undertook the 
study beginning January 1, 1963, and now feel 
that it will be possible to complete it by the time 
of the Chicago Conference. when a report will be 
presented. 

Another matter of some special concern was 
the number of incidents stemming from attacks 
on libraries in which efforts have been made to 
infiltrate the membership or appointing authority 
with masses of individuals committed to displac- 
ing present boards or governing authorities. Such 
incidents have occurred in Ringwood, N.J., and 
other places, and the question was discussed of 
any pattern to the methods utilized in these 
cases. 

The need for more assistance from ALA in 
cases where censorship threatens or is attempted 
led to a discussion of the proposal advanced by 
Dr. Frederick Wagman in the January 1, 1963, 
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Library Journal. It was felt that in some cases 
local legal assistance is available and more effec- 
tive, but that in many other instances the li- 
brarian may be relatively alone. The committee 
therefore voted to refer to the Executive Board 
of ALA this problem, with the recommendation 
that they explore the possibility of making legal 
counsel available when deemed advisable and 
financially possible. 

Everett Moore has asked to be relieved of 
writing the Intellectual Freedom department in 
the ALA Bulletin, and suggestions were made 
for a successor. The chairman expressed to Mr. 
Moore the regret of the committee over his deci- 
sion, and the appreciation and admiration of the 
group for his contribution over the past three 


years—Archie L. McNeal. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The chief occupation of the Legislation Com- 
mittee was consideration in detail of the proposed 
National Education Improvement Act (see Coun- 
cil highlights). 

A progress report by Alex Ladenson, editor of 
the revised edition of American Library Laws, 
was accepted by the committee. Mr. Ladenson 
expects to submit the manuscript early in the 
fall of 1963, with a possible publication date of 
early 1964. 

The committee approved a proposal to be 
transmitted to the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award Committee for 
a working conference on legislative action to 
bring together from all parts of the country li- 
brarians directly concerned with promoting legis- 
lation at the federal and state levels. 


Alex Ladenson (left) of the Chicago Public Library, who 
is compiling a revised edition of American Library 


Laws for 1964 publication. Second Vice President Edmon 
Low (right) was on hand at both Council meetings, ready 
to serve as chairman if President Bryan wished to take 
part in the meetings as a member. 
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PROJECTS 


¢ The advisory committee of the Lisrary TECH- 
_ NOLOGY Project discussed a draft proposal for 
oa five-year program, designed to broaden the 
scope of the project’s activities. The 1963-64 
budget request was approved for submission to 
+ the Council on Library Resources through regu- 
A: lar ALA channels. The committee discussed pro- 
= spective sources of additional funds for an ex- 
© panded program, if the five-year proposal is ac- 
-. cepted. Plans for a furniture and equipment show- 
-room were approved, and a staff recommenda- 
tion that the work be undertaken immediately in 
_ order for the showroom to be completed for the 
< Chicago Conference was accepted. 
a _Liprary 21 Advisory Committee discussed 
hs and weaknesses of the project at its 
necting. The committee strongly recom- 
ed ALA participation in the New York 
s Fair. 
e Orrice ror Recruitment laid plans for 
and regional meetings of members of the 
iting network, for the development of a 
book for recruiters, and for display and 
it materials. 
‘its last meeting before the conclusion of 
; oject, the SMALL LIBRARIES Prosect Ad- 
-_ visory Committee considered the remaining pub- 
-lication plans and the most profitable direction 
for conclusion of the work. An evaluation con- 
ference, and consideration of a manual based on 
the evaluation, will be delayed for one year fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the program on April 30. 
eee 




















THE VIEW FROM THE PLATEAU 


é ARTH UR Yasrorr, ALA treasurer, made this 
-Midwinter report at the first Council session. 








s that the treasurer of this organization 
ed to make two semiannual annual re- 
nee this is the first report after we closed 
: ooks for the fiscal year on August 31, it 
will be a “looking-back” report on what has 
happened. Next July, I will present a “looking- 
~ forward” * report on what to expect in the future. 
The fiscal year 1961-62 was a year in which 
new all- time high records were set for income 
received and money expended. Income from all 
sources totaled $2,330,000—about $90 for each 
_-member. Of this revenue 84 per cent came from 
ources; special project grants accounted 
6 per cent, publishing 26 per cent, and 
ership dues 22 per cent. The remaining 16 
cent came from endowments, the annual 
erence, and various other special activities, 

















The Association’s expenditure budget for the cur- 
rent year is about $2,470,000, approaching $100 
per member. 

During 1961-62 membership dues income | 
totaled $518,000, an increase of. ‘more than 
$100,000 over the previous year. We spent = 
$616,000 for general operations and the. annual 
conference, and $645,000 for various publi: hing 
activities. If we exclude special project grants, 
which are really in a class by themselves, we 
more than half of the Association’s general f 
into publishing. See the Treasurer’s Report in 
the December 1962 ALA Bulletin for additional 
details. f 

H we look back beyond last year, to the 1950's 
and early 1960s, the one most significant factor 
in the ALA financial picture was the steady, year ~ 
after year, sizable growth of income in almost 
all categories. Our general funds have enjoyed 
an almost continual growth rate of 10 per cent 
each year; if we include the grants, the rate 
would be even larger. On the surface we seem. 
indeed to be an affluent society; however, there =c 
is a suspicion that perhaps, like some backward — ee 
countries, the impressive rate of growth in our o=o 
economy is partly the result of starting from a aS 
substandard base. o 

During these years ALA did not grow in all oe 
aspects of its budget equally, and as a result | 
we began to suffer from growing pains. While 
special project grants were increasing at a 
phenomenal rate, certain other conditions were 
forcing an imbalance in the overall budget. Mem- 
berships were increasing steadily—putting a 
strain on a staff geared to a smaller work load— 
staff salaries were inadequate, fringe benefits al- 
most nonexistent, and headquarters housing de- 
plorable. With so much of our income earmarked, 
we found ourselves richer in total wealth but 
relatively poorer in general funds, and getting 
poorer year by year. 

At that time the Association made two deci = 
sions which must have seemed risky at the time. 
We decided to build a new headquarters build- 
ing out of capital and to raise the dues. 

I can now report that both of these calculated 
risks have turned out well. In spite of the many = 
important demands which we are still unable to. 
meet, our finances can be said to be in the best 
condition in years—perhaps in our entire history 
—-and we have reached a new plateau. How 
it seems to me unlikely that ALA will be. 8 
fied to spend the 1960's relaxing and enjo 
the view from this plateau. It is much more 
likely that we will be spurred on by new cond! 
tions, and by our own spirit and vigor, to scale 
new and dizzier heights. eeo A 





















This is the 

science encyclopedia 
that belongs in 
every elementary 
school classroom 


All the natural and physical science imaginable. Twenty 
outstanding volumes (including parent/teacher guide) with 
over 4,000 entries, 2,500 color illustrations, 200 “Things 
To Do” projects. Curriculum oriented. Graduated vo- 
cabulary. Liberally cross-referenced to stimulate further 
study and problem solving. 


Written by noted experts in science and education under 
the direction of the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois. Brings to every child—and teacher— 
the answer to every question about science. One of the 
most important science reference works ever published 
for young people. So important, in fact, that no elemen- 
tary classroom or library should be without at least one 
set of the Young People’s Science Encyclopedia. 


Only $49.95 net, postpaid to schools and libraries. 


All volumes bound in reinforced cloth bindings and guaranteed. 
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ibrary justified in maintaining a special 
m of memorabilia and artifacts which 
ht be more appropriately housed in a mu- 

The San Antonio Public Library, an- 
question affirmatively, points to 
srtzberg Circus Collection, one of 
t collections of circusana in the coun- 
ke as. made a unique and valuable con- 
o tribution to the library’s overall program since 
-it was first opened to the public in 1942. 

As a library of source material on an im- 
portant phase of our American past, it has 
earned a nationwide reputation among re- 
searchers and historians. As a collection of 
nostalgic items, it has brought pleasure to 

a thousands of people. The donor, Harry Hertz- 
_ berg, a well-known San Antonio businessman 
legislator, served on the San Antonio 
ibrary board of trustees for many 
man of many interests, he was a for- 
dent of Circus Fans of America and 
terate collector. In his will, he provided 
e building of two rooms for housing the 


















8 A visitor to these two rooms on the top floor 
of the library finds the world of the tented 
circus lives again in such items as Tom 


= tie Sexton’s husband is director of the San 
Bi Antonio Publie Library. A librarian herself, 
she has had reference, hospital, branch, and 
t services experience in a number of Mid- 
states. She was field consultant on the 
dult Education Survey in 1952-53. 








=- The Place of the Special Collection in a Public Library a 







by Kathryn Sexto 


Thumb’s coach, circus posters, wagon i wheel 
and a hand-carved Egyptian sphinx which once 
adorned a parade float of the Ringling Brot 
ers Circus. To the librarian who might lift a 
eyebrow at such a collection being inal 
brary, Leonard Farley, the collection’s curator, a 
mentions circus historians and authors who o 
have spent weeks and months in San Antonio = 
in order to do their research in the public i 
brary’s circus collection, as well as the count- 
less times the articles in it have been studied 
and photographed for use in books and peri- 
odicals. 


Other items in the collection ae 
The objects on display are only a sini o ee 
tion of the more than 20,000 items in the col- 
lection. Circus posters, handbills, route books, 
prints, oil paintings, books, magazines, news- 
paper files, pamphlets, and hundreds of photo- 
graphs and programs comprise a collection of —— 
invaluable source material. E 
In an extensive collection of route búdka, Sa 
including the first American circus route book > 
ever published, that of the Zoological Exhibi- 
tion in 1835, have been found much authentic 
data for the circus historian writing the story 
of a particular show. (Circus people refe: to 
shows as “titles,” but to an audience | 
brarians, “title” in this context might pro 
confusing. ) Mr. Farley recently ascertain 
the circus to which a cash book, labeled merely 
Memo—-Cash-—-Summer 1912, belonged. The 
town, the date, and the receipts were noted, = 
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and by checking towns and dates against route 
books, he identified it as a cash book of the 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. 

Authors devoting themselves to a particular 
show are especially interested in the collection 
of programs. Currently Mr. Farley is locating 
material on a show which was active for only 
one season. Even the help wanted advertise- 
ments in Billboard are being consulted to an- 
swer this question. 

One Southwest historian is especially inter- 
ested in the English newspapers which carried 
advertisements for the Astley Show. (Philip 
Astley established his first circus in England 
in 1768 and is called the founder of the cir- 
cus.) The collection also includes the original 
1768 grant from George III giving Astley per- 
mission to erect buildings suitable for eques- 
trian feats in Dublin, Ireland. 

Requests for information from the Harry 
Hertzberg collection come from all over the 
United States and even Europe. Acknowledg- 
ments in books on the circus lend proof to the 
statement that writers make the heaviest use 
of the collection. The curator searches out 
needed materials, answers specific questions, 
and prepares bibliographies. One of the more 
difficult aspects of his research is the extrava- 
gant claims of one-time circus press agents 
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Jeffrey Piercy, 7, sells tickets to his classmates in 


the first grade from Bellaire Elementary School. The ™N 


ticket wagon is from the Gentry Bros. Dog and 
Pony Show. 


which must be examined closely in order to 
sift truth from hyperbole! 

The curator also acts as unofficial consultant 
to many magazine article writers. He suggests 
books they might read, warns them against the 
pitfalls of misinformation, and in other ways 
advises them, even reading and checking galley 
proofs for accuracy. 


Adult and children’s programs 

Over 800 children from San Antonio schools 
visited the Circus Room in a recent month. ’ 
Approaching the red and white candy-striped 
curtains at the entrance to the room, the chil- 
dren get their pretend money ready. A class 
member has already been installed in the ticket 
wagon from the Gentry Bros. New Shows, and 
his friends line up to buy their tickets. The 
children enter into the spirit of the “show,” 
evidenced by a ticket seller’s loud protest, 
“That girl didn’t give me enough money!” 

The presentation, of course, varies with the 
age of the group. For the first graders, a sim- 
ple description of Tom Thumb while they sit 
enraptured in front of the Little General’s 
coach is the highlight of the brief talk. Then 
a peep at the peep show follows, with a walk 
through the other room where a miniature 
circus is displayed. 

The children repeat in unison, “The Harry 
Hertzberg Circus Collection in the San Antonio 
Public Library.” This emphasis, coupled with 
a visit to the children’s room preceding or fol- 
lowing their circus room visit, must surely 
plant both library and circus in their minds. 
Calls for books on the circus result and, as the 
children’s librarian declares, “The biography 
of Tom Thumb is never in.” 

Adult programs in the circus room are usu- 
ally highlighted by pink lemonade—donated 
by circus fans—and, for very special occa- 
sions, hot dogs, surely not the usual library 
party fare! 

Although not a trained librarian, Mr. Farley 
is an outstanding example of a specialist serv- 
ing a unique function in the library. With a 
detailed knowledge of every phase and facet 
of the circus and of circus literature, either he 
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knows the answers and can document them or 


f can find the answers quickly. His recognition 


as an authority is borne out by his work as 
consultant for the American Heritage Junior 
Library volume on the circus, Great Days of 
the Circus. He is also a member of the Circus 
Hall of Fame Awards Committee. 

To characterize Mr. Farley as a specialist 
and an expert might perhaps suggest an er- 
roneous mental picture of the collection’s alert 
and genial curator. His love for the circus is 
an emotional state generating enthusiasm in 
old and young alike. He spoke recently to the 
Texas Museum Conference on The Museum 
and Television, an intellectual and organiza- 
_tional approach, but he is equally persuasive 
when he appears on a weekly TV program for 
children. Frequent newspaper stories on the 
Hertzberg collection publicize the library as 
well. 

Throughout the state, he talks to such 
groups as the Texas Folklore Society, where he 
spoke on Mollie Bailey, famous circus per- 
former and manager and Confederate spy. He 
makes the circus come alive with stories be- 
hind the artifacts in the collection. The tragic 
fall in Copenhagen of Lillian Leitzel, one of 
the most famous women aerialists, seems very 
real as he points to the little rag doll made in 


her likeness. The doll was her good luck charm 
and, ironically, hung in her dressing room 
when she took the fatal plunge. 


People behind the collection 


Mr. Farley’s background is that of a social 
worker, trained at the New York School of 
Social Work. He did case work for many years 
in Harlem, the Bronx, and Westchester County, 
New York. His interest in circus began twenty- 
five years ago. After spending a year in a 
hospital recovering from severe burns, he 
sought summer employment to ease the transi- 
tion from convalescence to the strains and 
stresses of case work. He was employed in the 
summer of 1937 in the press department of the 
Lewis Brothers Circus out of Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Other circus assignments followed during 
the summer months, but each winter he re- 
turned to New York and publicity assignments 
in social welfare. He came to San Antonio in 
1957, on the retirement of Vivienne Mars, who 
originally organized the collection for public 
viewing. 

Mrs. Mars is credited with the excellent 
index of such circus periodicals as New York 
Clipper, Billboard, and White Tops, which are 
referred to constantly. One hundred thousand 
cards bear entries about shows, acts, perform- 


Denis Kneifel, 6, makes his ponies go giddy-ap to bring General and Mrs. Tom Thumb to the palace on time 
to meet Queen Victoria. On the wall behind the coach are pictures of the tiny couple, together with ex- 
amples of art in the collection. Denis is a first grader at Bellaire and visited the circus rooms with his 
classmates. 





ers, and others closely identified with circus 
activities. 

Mr. Hertzberg collected books as well as 
memorabilia, and the collection contains many 
out-of-print items. Of special interest to the 
bibliophile are such books as Ins and Outs of 
Circus Life, narrated by John H. Glenroy and 
compiled by Stephen Stanford (Boston: M. M. 
Wing and Company, 1885); The Vaulting 
Master, by Will Stokes (London: I. Okes, 
1641); and Trois Dialogues de ’Exercice de 
Sauter, by Archange Tuccaro (House of 
Claude de Monstr’oeil, 1599). A current dis- 
play on the clown in art and literature includes 
Charles Dickens’ Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, 
published in 1838, 


Circus art and music 


Although no attempt is made to acquire a 
comprehensive or extensive collection on the 
circus in art and music, the Hertzberg Collec- 
tion has some outstanding examples of circus 
art. It includes three oils by Hugo Zacchini, 
artist and circus performer, perhaps better 
known as the man shot from a cannon than as 
a painter. There is little sculpture in this col- 
lection, but it does contain a bust of Dan Rice, 





Leonard Farley, li- 
brarian and curator 
of the Harry Hertz- 
berg Circus Collec- 
tion, works at a 
desk heaped high 
with sources and 
other materials 
about the world of 
the circus. 





clown and politician, by Leonard Volk, shown 
for the first time in Chicago in 1863. 

The circus in music is an area where little ' 
research has been done, at least in the San 
Antonio collection. However, the material here 
includes the original score of orchestral parts 
for Hop O` My Thumb, used by the Tom 
Thumb troupe in London. Another folio dated 
also for 1867 contains the original score used 
in Paris by the troupe, with notations in 
French. A collection of circus songs has been 
described by one noted folksong authority as 
extremely rare and valuable. 

Although the collection has been used ex- 
tensively, much material here, in addition to 
the music, has not been thoroughly explored. 
Perhaps this is because people are unaware of 
the location of these items. For example, the 
collection of Jenny Lind letters (including one 
from Robert Browning) has not been studied. 
The origin in the circus of many American 
traditions is another area Mr. Farley believes 
has been neglected. 


Internationally known and used 

Requests for information come not only 
from writers on the circus, but from other 
authors as well, because the circus has touched 
upon so many phases of American life. An 
author working on a book on trains wants to 
include some famous circus trains; a French 
publisher finds a picture in the collection to 
use in a book on famous women; someone else 
finds material on show boats and minstrel 
shows of value. Students working on theses use 
the collection extensively and come to San 


Toto, a German-made mechanical clown used in 
turn-of-the-century Vienna, fascinates his first 
grade visitors. 
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Mrs. Doris Cross, teacher of the first graders from the Bellaire Elementary School shown in these pictures, 
reads a circus story to the class during their visit to the San Antonio Public Library’s circus rooms. 


Antonio from all over the country to study. 

Institutions such as the Museum of the 
American Indian and the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute have queried Mr. Farley. The latter, it 
seems, once shared honors on a poster with 
the Adam Forepaugh Circus. Although the col- 
lection contains thousands of posters, they 
have not been indexed, and the poster was not 
located. However, information about it was 
found in the New York Clipper, the Amuse- 
ment Business of the nineteenth century. 
Among the 4000 posters is one said to be the 
first full-color lithograph in the United States. 

Surprisingly, librarians do not call upon the 
collection often. Those librarians who are cir- 
cus fans are aware of the collection and have 
on occasion requested information, more fre- 
quently for personal use than for patrons. 
Most questions come by mail from motion pic- 
ture firms, advertising agencies, television pro- 
ducers, and individuals, in addition to the 
sources previously mentioned. 

If called upon to put a monetary value on 


the collection, the curator would estimate its 
worth at $3,000,000. Its use as a storehouse 
of data useful to the historian, the writer, and 
the student of American culture is inestima- 
ble. In forty years, it will have increased in 
both monetary value and importance as a re- 
search center. 

The sounds of the calliope signaled the end 
of the circus parade, but also brought to fever 
pitch the excitement and enthusiasm of those 
who thronged the show grounds to view more 
closely the wonders introduced by the parade. 
The Harry Hertzberg Collection of circusana 
has somewhat the same relationship to the cir- 
cus as did the calliope, for it preserves the 
era of the tented circus now ending and instills 
in its viewers nostalgia and an increasing in- 
terest in the circus. Mr. Hertzberg’s desire to 
make available a segment of the American past 
for the general public to enjoy and for the 
author and the artist to use in recreating that 
past has been realized at the San Antonio 
Public Library. eee 
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Notable Books of 1962: A Selected List 


This informal guide to adult books published in 
1962 has been compiled by the Notable Books 
Council, of which Dorothy Nicodemus, head of 
the circulation department and Popular Library, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, is chair- 
man. In the judgment of the council, these titles 
have made a contribution to literature and gen- 
eral knowledge through theìr informational value, 
literary excellence, perception, and sincerity of 


` presentation. Thirty-nine libraries from all sec- 


tions of the United States assisted the twelve- 
member council in compiling the list. 


AMADO, JorcE. Gabriela, Clove and Cinnamon; a 
Novel. Knopf. Comedy of manners in a small 
Brazilian town. 


Asmmoy, Isaac. Life and Energy. Doubleday. Ex- 
plains the mysteries of biochemistry. 


Borr, Rosert. A Man for All Seasons; a Play 
in Two Acts. Random. Sir Thomas More, Henry 
VHPs conscience, effectively portrayed. 


CALISHER, Hortense. Tale for the Mirror, a No- 
vella and Other Stories. Little. Short stories 
about loneliness, nostalgia, and self-deception. 


CANADAY, JOEN Epwi. Embattled Critic. Farrar. 
Dissenting views on modern art. 


Carson, Racuet Louise. Silent Spring. Hough- 
ton. The disturbing effects of pesticides on man 
and his environment. 


CLAVELL, James. King Rat, a Novel. Little. Fic- 
tional study of the will to survive in a Japanese 
prison camp. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE. Letters from the 
Earth. Harper. Mark Twain’s sardonic views 
on Christian doctrine and morality. 


CLURMAN, Haroun, ed. Seven Plays of the Mod- 
ern Theatre. Grove. New trends in drama in 
the 1950’s. 


Coon, CARLETON STEVENS. The Origin of Races. 
Knopf. New approach to the origin and evolu- 
tion of man. 


DAnreLs, Ropert VINCENT. The Nature of Com- 
munism. Random. Distinguishes clearly be- 
tween realities and myths. 


DE Grazia, SEBASTIAN. Of Time, Work, and Lei- 
sure. Twentieth Century Fund. Explores chang- 
ing patterns throughout history. 


Dyson, James Linpsay. The World of Ice. Knopf. 
Little understood or appreciated features of 
physical geography. 


EpeL, Leon Josepe. Henry James: v. Il The 
Conquest of London, 1870-1881; v. IL The 
Middle Years, 1882-1895. Lippincott. Middle 
volumes of a definitive biography. 


FAULKNER, Wriuram. The Reivers, a Reminis- 
cence. Random. Comic automobile odyssey of 
three innocents. 


Frost, Rosert. In the Clearing. Holt. Poems in 
both light and serious vein. 


HARRINGTON, MicHaEL. The Other America; 
Poverty in the United States. Macmillan. A 
case for the poor. 


Hayter, STanLey Wititam. About Prints. Ox- 
ford. Discussion of techniques, print makers, 
and collecting. 


HEIDEGGER, MARTIN. Being and Time. Harper. A 
German philosophical work of a great influence 
on European thought. 


Hucues, Ricwarp ARTHUR WaRREN. The Fox in 
the Attic. Harper. Conflict is foreshadowed in 
a novel of England and Germany in the 1920’s. 


Hyman, STANLEY Epcar. The Tangled Bank; 
Darwin, Marx, Frazer and Freud As Imagina- 
tive Writers. Atheneum. An original interpre- 
tation. 


Kazin, ALFRED. Contemporaries. Little. Stimulat- 
ing literary, social, and cultural commentaries. 


Kum, KATHARINE. The Artist’s Voice; Talks with 
Seventeen Artists. Harper. Artist meets critic. 


Kunc, Hans. The Council, Reform, and Reunion. 
Sheed and Ward. Areas for reform in the Cath- 
olic Church. 


LeEFEVER, Ernest W., ed. Arms and Arms Con- 
trol; a Symposium. Praeger. Traditional and 
dissident beliefs. 
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LUTHULI, ALBERT Joun. Let My People Go. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. A South African Negro’s struggle 
against apartheid. 


Macponatp, Dwicut. Against the American 
Grain. Random. Essays on mass culture and 


“high culture.” 


MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE. Latin America between 
the Eagle and the Bear. Praeger. An objective 
observer’s analysis. 


MILNE, Lorus JOHNSON AND MARGERY JOAN 
(GREENE). The Senses of Animals and Men. 
Atheneum. Scientific yet poetic study. 


NABOKOV, VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH. Pale Fire 
Putnam. Ironic novel-poem-puzzle with many 
levels of meaning. 


Porter, KATHERINE ANNE. Ship of Fools; a 
Novel. Little. Modern allegory aboard a ship 
bound from Mexico to Germany. 


Powers, James Fart. Morte d’Urban. Double- 
day. Gently satirical novel about a worldly 
priest. 


Prick, Reynoutps. A Long and Happy Life; a 
Novel. Atheneum. Sensitive story of a young 
girl’s compromised dream. 


PRITCHETT, Victor Sawpon. London Perceived. 
Harcourt. Text and photographs harmoniously 
pay tribute to a great city. 


RAUGHLEY, RALPH C., ed. New Frontiers of Chris- 
tianity. Association. The challenges from sci- 
ence and other areas. 


Renom, Jean. Renoir, My Father. Little. Warm- 
ly affectionate memoir of Auguste Renoir. 


RiessMAN, Frank. The Culturally Deprived 
Child. Harper. Helping underprivileged chil- 
dren through positive aspects of their culture. 


SAARINEN, Eero. Eero Saarinen on His Work. 
Yale. Selection of buildings dating from 1947 
to 1964, with statements by the architect. 


SCHREIBER, WILLIAM ILDEPHONSE. Our Amish 
Neighbors. Univ. of Chicago. Revealing 
glimpse of an American “primitive” minority. 


SINGER, Isaac BasHevis. The Slave; a Novel. 
Farrar. Love story of a Jewish slave and his 
Polish master’s daughter. 


SMITH, Pace. John Adams, 2 vols. v. 1, 1735~1784. 
v. 2, 1784-1826. Doubleday. Excellent evoca- 
tion of Adams and his era. 


STEGNER, WALLACE Ears. Wolf Willow; a His- 
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tory, a Story, and a Memory of the Last Plains 
Frontier. Viking. Perceptive recollections. 


Taper, Bernard. Gomillion versus Lightfoot; 
the Tuskegee Gerrymander Case. McGraw- 
Hill. Precedent-making litigation over Negroes’ 
right to vote. 


Trier, Epvuarp. Form and Space; Sculpture of 
the Twentieth Century. Praeger. A philosophic 
survey. 


TUCHMAN, Barpana (WERTHEIM). The Guns of 
August. Macmillan. Brilliant analysis of the 
opening days of World War I. 


TURNBULL, ANDREW. Scott Fitzerald. Scribner. 
Unforgettable re-creation of the Jazz Age nov- 
elist. 


Warp, Barspara (BarRBARA Warp Jackson). The 
Rich Nations and the Poor Nations. Norton. 
Factors potent in economic and political de- 
velopment. 


WeLLs, Donan A. God, Man, and the Thinker: ‘ 


Philosophies of Religion. Random. Presents 
opposing points of view. 


Waite, ELWYN Brooxs. The Points of My Com- 
pass; Letters from the East, the West, the 
North, the South. Harper. Urbane essays. 


Wipe, Oscar. Letters. Harcourt. Meticulously 
edited by Rupert Hart-Davis. 


Wrams, Epwarp BENNETT. One Man’s Free- 
dom. Atheneum. Considers constitutional 
rights of all citizens, good and bad, to fair trial 
and privacy. 


WiLLiams, EMLYN. George; an Early Autobiogra- 
phy. Random. Candid, lyrical recital of the 
playwright-actor’s formative years. 


Wixson, Epmunp. Patriotic Gore; Studies in the 
Literature of the American Civil War. Oxford. 
Incisive criticism. 

WOHLSTETTER, ROBERTA. Pearl Harbor; Warning 


and Decision. Stanford. Authoritative study of 
a complex failure of communication. 


Copyright © 1963 American Library Association. 
Permission to reprint this list or any portion of 
it as news is expressly granted to libraries, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers, but permission to re- 
print it for resale purposes is hereby denied to 
commercial printing firms. The ALA Publishing 
Department offers the list for sale in leaflet form: 
50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 
1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. 
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_-Closed-Cireuit TV 
in the School Library 


by Adele Apfel 


An announcement in September 1961 said that 
interested staff members of H. Frank Carey 
High School in Franklin Square, New York, 
could experiment sometime during the year 
with recently acquired TV equipment. This 
five-week program began the following Feb- 
"ruary. 

The library presented two programs. The 
first included book reviews given by four 
fighth grade students for seventh and eighth 


` grade viewers. The second program was a 


series of two presentations by the librarians of 
research materials available in the library on 
the Erie Canal and transportation in early 
New York State. 

Because of the possibilities demonstrated in 
this five-week program, the administration felt 
there was justification for further work in 
closed-circuit television. Teachers participating 
in the 1962-63 school year were given the op- 
portunity to prepare their materials in a sum- 
mer workshop paid for and sponsored by the 
District Board of Education. 

In September, the staff had a new studio 
ready for operation, with the addition of 
trained personnel, two new cameras, and a 
control console. 

Because of budget restrictions, the library 
was not wired for broadcasting, and all pro- 
grams were presented from the basement 
studio. This is a distinct disadvantage to li- 
brary teaching because the library’s setup is 
essential to understanding the location of ma- 
terials—the card catalog, information files, 
books, and reference materials. A floor plan is 
a poor substitute, but it helps to a small de- 
gree. Planned improvements, however, include 
a camera outlet for the library, permitting the 
library to be shown while the teacher broad- 
casts from the studio two floors below. 


e Miss Apfel is librarian, junior high school, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


The first library TV program was an orien- 
tation program for the seventh grade. This 
was revised slightly for the eighth and ninth 
grades to remind them of past library classes 
and to acquaint them with new regulations. An 
invitation to join the library service club re- 
sulted in more than 150 volunteers, three times 
the usual number. 

Two lessons in October explained the card 
catalog to the seventh graders. Both were pre- 
ceded by a teacher-led discussion in the class- 
room and followed up by a work sheet graded 
by the librarians. f 

Further presentations planned for the cur- 
rent school year include an improved version 
of the demonstration program on New York 
State reference books for seventh grade, a 
group of book talks by student reviewers, and 
an introduction to American history reference 
books for eighth grade students. 

The advantages of TV instruction in the li- 
brary include the use of magnification, the 
ability to teach large groups, the avoidance of 
repetition of identical material to many groups, 
economy of time, and use of varied visual aids. 

Content areas where detail is important lend 
themselves well to this medium. A student 
seated in the rear of the classroom during a 
discussion of the card catalog, for instance, 
finds it impossible to see a 3” X 5” card. 
In TV demonstrations, the camera lens can 
magnify this card to 24 inches so that it can 
be seen easily on well-placed TV receivers. The 
television camera gives each student a front 
row seat for the demonstration and the direct 
eye contact of his teacher. | 

The average school librarian with scheduled 
classes may repeat the same lesson as many as 
seventeen times in one week. If this lesson can 
be telecast to the entire group, the librarian’s 
time may be used for other library instruction, 
such as reading guidance and assistance in in- 


dividual research problems. Lessening the drag 
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on the librarian’s energy would also enable her 
to participate more fully in other necessary 
professional activities. 

The wide use of visuals makes a lesson more 
vital and absorbing for the student. Televi- 
sion’s variety of eye-catching devices brings a 
fresh approach to subject matter and chal- 
lenges the librarian to use this new approach 
by adding the animation of visuals to her 
teaching and forcing her to search for new 
presentations. Because there is no interruption 
of class routine to set up a projector, to lower 
shades, or to take students to a projection 
room, because lights can be left on for note- 
taking, and because film clips or slides can be 
inserted unobtrusively into the discussion, li- 
brary lessons can be presented more effectively 
through television. 

The two librarians who participated agreed 
that the value of television use for the library 
lies in its ability to magnify, in the avoidance 
of repetition of library lessons, and in the ease 
in reaching large groups. Most lessons were 
repeated three times each, reaching the sixteen 
sections of the seventh grade and teaching the 
lessons in less than one-third the usual time. 

Time involved in program preparation was 
considerable. A twenty-minute broadcast re- 
quired hours of organization, planning, selec- 
tion of visuals, and preparation of outlines and 
run-down sheets, as well as many hours of 
rehearsal with different staffs of cameramen 
and faculty directors. Because of these de- 
mands, the instructor should be free, if pos- 
sible, from other duties for an appreciable 
period before her first TV presentation. 

As the experiment continues, preparation 
will be simplified. Many previously prepared 
lessons can be improved and rebroadcast for 
annual seventh grade orientation. The possi- 
bility of taping such programs has been dis- 
cussed by the TV committee and may be a 
reality for the coming year. In addition, most 
participants agree that each experience in 
preparation and broadcast makes the follow- 
ing ones easier. 

Obviously the most valuable way to judge 
results of a school program is to visit the 
classroom and observe the students’ reactions. 
The teacher, the prime observer here, can re- 
cord her reaction on a rating scale or a check 
sheet. 
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Much investigation on the value of television _ 
remains neutral. However, several principles 
are accepted, mainly that television is a means 
of communication and a teaching tool like a 
textbook, not a new method of teaching and 
learning. Its effective use is based on the same 
psychological principles applied to all learning 
processes. Students can learn as well where 
television is used as they can in the conven- 
tional classroom. f 

Generally, the results were highly success- 
ful, and student participation was gratifying. 
Judging from observation, student attention 
level was high, but this may be partly because 
the instructor taught classes with whom she 
had had previous contact. 

Jt must be recognized that TV teaching is 
not a panacea and must not be used to replace 
the librarian, library laboratory work, or 
actual practice in using library equipment. In- ` 
deed, each library lesson should be followed 
with a workshop period when the students 
have the opportunity to handle and work with 
the materials which have just been presented 
to them on television. ece 


The Atlantic Community 
A Force for Peace 


“This book combines a consider- 
able amount of reference ma- 


terial with much good thought 


. and the result is the best 
thing I have yet seen in one place 
on this subject.” 

Ambassador 
Theodore C. Achilles 


Prepared in cooperation with the Atlantic 
Council of the United States, this book telis 
the story of the newly emerging concept of 
Atlantic unity. Includes 4-color 8367 x 11” 
map. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


The: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for single copies. 
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It is the perfect reader for space saving in a microfilm read- 
ing room and for the student or researcher who wishes to 
carry a reader to office, to home or on a traveling assign- 
ment, 


TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


The craftsmanship in the Dagmar Super combines functional 
utility and beauty. Only the best in materials and design 
assure long, trouble-free service. 


Model A—The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for 
Standard American Microfilm 

Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. 
Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 





Write for information on Models 16 and 35 which are used 
for special applications with 16mm and 35mm film. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When 


_DAGMAR SUPER 


Precision built.. 
design.. 
the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zoom 
control a of ALL microfilm forms. 






MICROFILM READER 


. years ahead in functional 
. yet priced within every budget. Only 


here’s why 


the Dagmar Super 
leads all microfilm 
readers... 


PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 

Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 
means of reading comfortably all micro- 
film forms~rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 

No more eye strain from peering into 
darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
screens. Sharp images are projected into 
natural table top reading position. 


SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
FINGER-TIP FOCUSING 
Highest quality ground condenser and 
projection lenses assure razor sharp iim- 
ages. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 
tion-free projection to table top. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 

OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct, Dept. AL33, Chicago 5 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
other aids for improving reading speed 

and comprehension. 
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Recent Trends 


in Public Library Adult Services 


Report of a Survey 


by Eleanor Phinney, 


Executive Secretary, Adult Services Division 


In 1962 the author made an informal survey to 
gather information and opinion on trends in 
public library service to individuals and groups, 
through a questionnaire addressed to state li- 
brary extension agencies. The results of the sur- 
vey were impressive for the evidence yielded re- 
garding the extent to which these agencies were 
concerned with service to adults and the way in 
which they are channeling both additional funds 
and cooperative efforts into the stimulation of 
such services. Even more striking was. the em- 
phasis which they placed on the trend toward 
serious reading and the demand for reference 
and information services. 

An article which first appeared in North Caro- 
lina Libraries, “Trends in Public Library Serv- 
ice to Individuals and Groups” (Spring 1961, 
p. 75-78), was used as a means of carrying out 
the survey. The article, by Charlesanna Fox, 
Dorothy Shue, and Patrick Penland, grew out 
of the Library-Community Project in North 
Carolina. It consisted of a series of ten state- 
ments, each followed by an explanatory para- 
graph. Although the statements were made in 
regard to trends in a specific state as seen by 
the authors, they covered such a wide range of 
developments that it seemed worthwhile to find 


‘out how nearly they came to expressing the 


direction which adult services might be taking 
in the rest of the country. It seemed likely, too, 
that they would serve to spark comment and 
comparison, and it was hoped that where they 
did not express the views of the respondent, this 
also would be brought out. 

The ten statements, including the explanatory 
material, were sent to the fifty state library ex- 
tension agencies, who were asked whether each 


trend was evident in their state, evident to some | 
extent, or whether they saw little or no change. 


since 1954. The date chosen was that of the ALA 
survey reported in Adult Education in Public 
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Libraries, by Helen Lyman Smith. This forms a 


convenient benchmark, although, as some direc- | 


tors pointed out, library service in some states 
had taken these directions long before 1954. 
Two major factors in the development of these 


trends, the Library Services Act, enacted in, 


1955, and the publication of Public Library 
Service; a Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum 
Standards by ALA in 1956, will be discussed 
later in this article. l 

Thirty-eight replies were received, represent- 
ing more than three-quarters of the state library 
extension agencies. Nearly all added amplifying 
and qualifying comments, and a number also 
sent reports and other illustrative materials. 
Only six agencies saw little or no change in con- 
nection with any of the trends listed. With only 
a few exceptions, those responding appeared to 
be in substantial agreement with all of the state- 
ments. However, there was considerable varia- 
tion in the extent to which specific trends were 
evident in the various states. The fullness and 
enthusiasm of many of the answers gave evi- 
dence that these statements echoed the convic- 
tions of the state library extension agency di- 
rectors that these were directions in which 
public library service should be moving. 


Providing improved and expanded services 


While most of the trends identified are con- 
cerned with broadening and diversifying library 
services, at least two are concerned with finding 
means of providing improved and expanded serv- 
ices. Recognition of the dependence of one upon 
the other may be seen in the fact that while the 
one trend on which all the respondents agreed 
was FROM a leaning toward recreational reading, 
TO recognition of the importance of reference 
and informational services (III), those to which 
the next highest responses were made were FROM 
dependence on a limited staff, TO involving more 
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people in the library’s program (IX) and with 

‘ the change FROM striving as individual libraries 

to meet standards of good library service, TO 

cooperation between libraries in the state in a 

variety of ways to accomplish their objectives 
(X). > 

Following in frequency upon these three were: 

FROM library service within the library only, TO 

service throughout the community (V); FROM 

emphasis on service to children, TO emphasis on 

service to all ages (II); FROM use of books 

| alone, TO use of every media of communication 

(IV); FROM satisfaction with service to indi- 


individual's needs may be expressed either alone 
or within a group, and that groups have cor- 
porate interests over and above individual in- 
‘terests (I). 

Three remaining trends—those to which the 
fewest agencies replied that the statements were 
evident, or evident to some extent in their states— 

"are highly significant, since each is concerned 
with aspects of library service to adults clearly 
involving other community adult education agen- 
cies and activities: FROM isolated efforts toward 
community service, TO cooperation with other 
agencies and groups in promoting educational 
services (VII); FROM ignoring community prob- 
lems, TO assuming increasing responsibility in 

| community adult education (VII) ; From sketchy 

' knowledge of the community, TO systematic 

study of the library's relationship to the com- 
munity (VI). A reasonable conclusion is that 
although libraries have made great strides in 
developing cooperative services and in stimulat- 
ing the direct participation of individuals and 
groups in their activities and objectives, the 
extent to which they have been able or willing 


e—a nre — 
« 


| to assume a full role in community adult educa- - 


tion is still very limited. 
\ The responses to the statement on the evidence 
of a shift toward the provision of stronger refer- 
' ence and informational services (Trend LT) 
brought out many of the factors which underlie 
this development. Changing communities, espe- 
cially those to which new industry and business 
has come, and changing tastes “have very much 
changed book selection policy” in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere. “Increased student use of librar- 
ies and the emphasis on education created by 
the space age” were cited by Ohio and referred 
to by others. The interrelationship between the 
availability of materials and the demand for 
them was particularly evident. Extension collec- 
tions and bookmobile service are certainly re- 
flecting the change in demand. On the other 
N, hand, they are also reflecting the shift in selec- 


viduals only, TO awareness of the fact that the 


tion policies which now place emphasis on the 
development of reference collections and on in- 
creased purchases of adult nonfiction. In turn, 
these changes would not have been possible 
without increases in funds for the purchase of 
materials. While a number qualified their re- 
sponses by saying that this trend is most evident 
in the larger libraries and in systems, there is 
no question that adults generally are doing more 
purposeful reading, that they are looking to 
libraries for the provision of the materials they 
need, and that libraries are responding to and 
also stimulating the demand for these materials. 

Further broadening of library collections is 
seen in the replies to the statement on the evi- 
dence of increased use of nonbook materials 
(Trend IV). All but three of the state library 
extension agencies replied that there was a 
change in this direction. A number gave ex- 
amples of demand for audio-visua] materials, 
citing the growth of film circuits, the provision 
of such items as art slides and framed nrints 
for loan, microfilm readers and record players, 
the purchase of tapes for library programs, and, 
most frequently, the development of collections 
of recordings. In some cases, recordings were 
cited as the only type of audio-visual material 
being provided, and sometimes by only a few 
libraries in the state. It was evident, however, 
that the policy of providing recordings is today 
an accepted aspect of building the library col- 
lection. Even where budgets have not permitted 
the development of audio-visual collections, there 
is recognition of the need to provide all types 
of materials, although, as more than one director 
pointed out, where book collections are sub- 
standard, there still is reluctance to divert funds 
to such items as film, filmstrips, and recordings. 


Stimulation and use of materials 


The foregoing trends are specifically related 
to the provision of library materials. Of those 
related more to the stimulation and use of ma- 
terials, Trend V—rrom emphasis on library 
service within the library, To service throughout 
the community—was evident in many states. The 
paragraph accompanying the statement covered 
a rather wide range of activities, including such 
group activities as sponsoring program institutes 
and workshops, discussion groups and film 
forums. It also included the use of the communi- 
cation media—newspapers, radio and TV-~—and 
the focusing of library publicity upon the li- 
brary as a resource to fill educational needs. As 
a result, the comments tended to center on one 
or another of these aspects of taking the library 
out into the community. A number cited in- 
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creased use of newspapers, radio and TV to 
reach individual readers; others the prevalence 
and demand for workshops and institutes; a few 
mentioned discussion groups. Most notable was 
the emphasis laid on the role of National Li- 
brary Week in “bringing the librarian out of the 
library” (Wyoming). Additional professional 
personnel both in state library extension agen- 
cies {as a result of the Library Services Act) and 
in individual libraries was also cited as a factor 
enabling librarians to move out into the com- 
munity. Opinion on the validity of this statement 
varied from that of South Carolina, whose di- 
rector felt that there had been little change, 
since “library cooperation with agencies and 
other groups in the community was an accepted 
pattern of operation” long before 1954, to those 
like California who said that in their states the 
concept is accepted but is far from being put 
into practice fully. Not many were willing to 
say with Massachusetts that “librarians are 
emerging as a force in the community and as 
oficial members of a city or town’s official 
family. They are now on the total team providing 
the community’s public services [instead of] 
retiring into the recesses of their stacks and 
offices.” 

“Librarians are learning that all ages insist on 
their share of service.” This statement at the 
beginning of the paragraph which discusses 
Trend [l—rrom emphasis on service to children, 
TO emphasis on service to all ages—sums up the 
reaction of four-fifths of the states responding. 
Some stressed the trend toward services designed 
to meet the needs of the older adult, others 
spoke of the new emphasis being placed on the 
young adult. In addition, increased attention to 
the needs of such special groups as business and 
industry was mentioned. The role of funds avail- 
able through the Library Services Act in ena- 
bling state library extension agencies themselves 
to place emphasis on developing services to 
adults and young adults through the provision 
of specialists on state staffs, and improved ex- 
tension and reference collections and assistance 
to local libraries in planning services to adults 
emerged very clearly. It should be added that 
several states disagreed that service to children 
received a disproportionate emphasis, and that 
some questioned the necessity for special em- 
phasis on service to the older adult. In general, 
comments indicated a widespread concern that 
a balance among the interests of all be main- 
tained in the provision of materials and services, 
and awareness that special efforts need to be 
made in order to avoid slighting service to 


adults. 
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For a number of years, the question of service 
to the individual versus service to groups has 
been considered a matter of controversy. Re- 
cently, the discussion in Wheeler and Goldhor’s 
Practical Administration of Public Libraries 
(Harper, 1962) of the nature of adult services 
has revived what seems to this writer a miscon- 
ception of the relationship between services to 
individuals and those given to groups. The state- 
ment of Trend [—rrom satisfaction with service 
to individuals only, TO awareness of the fact 
that the individuals needs may be expressed 
either alone or within a group... —appears to 
have been accepted by all of the 38 directors as 
an accurate expression of their view of this re- 
lationship, since their comments were limited to 
discussion of the extent to which this trend 
could be seen in their states. Some felt that this 
was not a new trend and a few said that it was 
more evident in the larger libraries, but only six 
of the 38 saw little or no change since 1954. All 
of the typical group activities were mentioned, 
such as providing speakers, films and recordings 
for programs, planning with community leaders, 
program planners’ institutes, discussion groups, 
leadership training, exhibits and book fairs, and 
workshops and institutes. Effects of the ALA 
American Heritage and Library-Community Proj- 
ects, and the availability of Great Books train- 
ing and Great Decisions programs were in- 
cluded as factors. Here, also, the role of the 
state library extension agencies in training, ad- 
vising, and stimulating local libraries to extend 
their services to groups was evident. Georgia 
reported, “Librarians and trustees have accepted 
service to groups as well as to individuals as an 


important service of the library. Staff members . 


have gained a greater facility and skill in this 
area. National and state leadership in organized 
groups has encouraged their units to turn to 
libraries for assistance.” New Mexico said, “The 
great distances between population centers in 
this state are factors which. tend to cause the 
rural people to belong to organizations which 
work cooperatively in several areas. These 
groups rely heavily on the nearest local library 
for information and guidance.” These and simi- 
lar comments on the demands of organized 
groups for services indicate both an increased 
awareness on the part of organized groups of 
the public library’s function and potential for 
serving their needs and an accompanying in- 
crease in the capability of these libraries for 
responding to these demands. 

Not only are libraries serving the needs of 
groups directly, they are moving FROM isolated 





j 


efforts toward community service, TO coopera- s 
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tion with a wide variety of groups and agencies 


«in promoting educational services (Trend VII). 


Thirty-two out of 38 state agencies agreed that 
this was evident, or evident to some extent, on 
both state and local levels; for some this had 
been so before 1954. New York cited coopera- 
tion with such groups as educational TV, the 
state and local adult education programs, the 
League of Women Voters, AAUW, Grange, Lions 
and Home Extension units. Arkansas reported, 
“Our librarians and trustees have been working 


with many agencies—Rural Development Com- 
mittees, city councils, Arkansas Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, PTA, American Legion Aux- 


iliary, State Department of Education.” Minne- 
sota said that “librarians are now being included 
in the planning and participation in conferences 
and work sessions on aging, adult education, 
youth services, career guidance.” This continues 
the trend found by Ruth Gregory in her 1959 
study of library adult education activities, in 


hich she pointed out that “cosponsorship is a 
«common practice with clearly recognized mutual 


advantages.”? However, there is evidence in the 
comments that there is reluctance on the part 
of some libraries to take the initiative, some 


difidence and uncertainty in their relationships 


with other agencies, and the very real obstacles 
of insufficient time and staff to participate in 
the work of such groups as community councils. 


Less evident trends 


Two stated trends were distinctly less evident 


than the others: FROM sketchy knowledge of the 


community, TO systematic study of the library’s 
relationship to the community (VI), and FROM 


ignoring community problems, To assuming in- 


creasing responsibility in community adult edu- 
cation (VIII). To the writer, who was involyed 
in the Library-Community Project; which was 
based on the assumption that long-range plan- 
ning of library adult education activities should 
be built on systematically acquired knowledge 
of the community, the replies served to reinforce 
an impression that librarians tend to resist the 
concept of community study until they have been 
able to participate actively in a well-carried-out 
study and can experience at first hand how it 
can benefit their work. Only five of those re- 
sponding felt that this trend was evident in their 
state, but some tendency in this direction was 
seen in nearly three-quarters of the states which 
replied, and the effects of the Library-Commun- 
ity Project were evident in the comments of a 
number of these. 


*“Adult Education Services in Public Librariee— 


Sc 1959” (ALA Bulletin, October 1959), p. 790. 


The strong endorsement of Trends IX and X 
has already been reported. These statements were 
concerned with the means of providing the ma- 
terials and services described in the first eight 
statements—FROM dependence on a limited staff, 
TO involving more people in the library’s pro- 
gram, and FROM striving alone to meet stand- 
ards, TO cooperation between libraries in the 
state.... The explanatory paragraph for Trend 
IX confined itself to the service that lay groups 
could give in relating the library more closely 
to the community. The responses revealed a 
strong trend toward increased activity of Friends 
of the Library groups and to the involvement of 
other lay groups such as Jaycees, Junior Leagues, 
church groups, civic organizations, AAUW, and 
Home Extension clubs. A few replies showed 
that support from these groups had come as a 
result of involvement in National Library Week 
activities, but in general it appeared that this 
increased interest on the part of community 
groups can be attributed to the efforts of librar- 
ians and trustees in working with them and serv- 
ing their interests. 

The responses to the statement on Trend X, 
toward cooperation in order to meet standards 
of library service, reveal] most emphatically how 
great is the promise for the continuing develop- 
ment not only of services to adults, but of library 
service in all its aspects. Here the full commit- 
ment of most state agencies to the concepts of 
cooperation and of larger units of service is 
clearly evident. Comments such as this are typi- 
cal: “Cooperation is the watchword in Nebraska 
—our vast area, sparsely settled, and the large 
number of very small public libraries makes 
this a necessity. ... The demonstrations financed 
by the Library Services Act funds are based on 
cooperation. ... We are certain that this is the 
better way to library service for all Nebraskans. 
It comes. slowly sometimes.” The phrases “not 
yet” and “slow but coming” were evidence of 
commitment to this trend, in states where little 
actual progress could be reported. 

The explanatory paragraph for Trend X enu- 
merated a variety of cooperative projects under 
way in North Carolina—the interlibrary loan 
system, the processing center at the state library, 
in-service training workshops, and the Adult 
Film Project, in addition to cooperative arrange- 
ments between counties. Each of these was men- 
tioned by other states, while the development of 
cooperation in providing reference services, co- 
operative purchasing, a union catalog, a state 
readers service, and a foreign books project were 
also listed. However, the development of county 
and multicounty units, regional libraries, and 
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systems was mentioned far more frequently than 
any other, providing striking evidence of the 
rapid strides that have been taken since the 
publication of Public Library Service in 1956. 
The responses to this survey, and particularly 
-to the statement on trends toward cooperation, 
furnish corroboration for the assertion by Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson that notable progress in 
establishing adult education services in local 
libraries has been made through the guidance 
and encouragement which has come from the 
state library extension agencies, and that three 
factors in their doing so have been ALA’s publi- 
cation and implementation of the revised stand- 
ards for public libraries, the effects of ALA 
projects supported by grants from the Fund for 
Adult Education, and the strengthening of state 
library agencies through the Library Services 
Act.? i 

A reservation to be kept in mind in assessing 
the results of this survey concerns the nature 
of the respondents. As directors of state library 
extension agencies, they work more directly with 
the smaller libraries of the state than with the 
larger; hence their replies tended to reflect con- 

*Malcolm S. Knowles, ed., Handbook of Adult 


Education in the United States (Chicago, Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., 1960), p. 308. 


ditions in these libraries. This was by no means 
true of all those replying, but it has neverthe- 
less colored the conclusions which can be drawn’ 
from this survey. Some agencies, furthermore, 
replied largely in terms of their own activities 
and services, which intensified this effect. 


This survey has served as a progress report. i 


Commitment to reaching adults wherever they 
may be in the community, as individuals and as 
members of groups, and whatever their interests 
and needs, appears to be stronger and more 
explicit. Services which were in experimental 
stages in 1954 are now accepted parts of the 
activities of libraries of all sizes, and where it is 
not feasible to provide these services, awareness 
of their potential exists and the desirability of 
providing them is growing. Service to groups is 
seen as a means of meeting specific community 
needs and as an aspect of service to the indi- 
vidual, rather than as a competing activity. 
Finally, to quote the conclusion of the article 
on which the survey was based, not only ip 
North Carolina, but throughout the United 


States, “The overall trend in public library 


development today is toward larger units of 
service and cooperative projects between librar- 
ies, with the aim of providing more efficient, 
economical and far-reaching service.” eee 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES EXPANDS 


The Association of Research Libraries has en- 
larged its membership from forty-nine to sev- 
enty-two. At its sixty-first meeting held during 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting, twenty-three in- 
stitutions which have recently accepted invita- 
tions to membership were represented. 
Membership in this 3l-year-old association of 
the largest research libraries of the country is 
by invitation and is limited to major university 
libraries and to certain other libraries whose 
collections and services are similarly broadly 
based and are recognized as having national 
significance. 
`. The new members include: Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Boston Univer- 
sity, Florida..State University, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, McGill University, Midwest Inter-Li- 
brary Center, Oklahoma State University, Penn- 
sylvania State University, St. Louis University, 
Syracuse University, Temple University, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, University of Maryland, 
University of Notre Dame, University of Okla- 
homa, University of Oregon, University of Pitts- 
burgh, University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, University of Toronto, 
University of Utah, Washington State Univer- 
sity, and Wayne State University. 
Libraries now members of the 


ARL hold 
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some 110 million volumes, and their combined 
operating budgets last year totaled more than 
$105 million. This tremendous pool of library 
materials, interrelated and made accessible by 
the various bibliographic aids developed by 
scholars and librarians, is a major resource of 
American scholarship. 

The principal function of the Association of 
Research Libraries is to improve the collec- 
tions and services which support research. The 
ARL has been one of the major stimulating 
forces behind the development of cooperative 
programs of acquisition, such as the Farmington 
Plan, which attempts to bring into the country 
at least one copy of every book of research in- 
terest published anywhere in the world, and 
the development of mechanisms for locating 
these books and making them available to 
scholars, The association has recently opened 
an ofice in Washington, under the direction of 
its new executive secretary, James E. Skipper. 

A brief account of the origin of the ARL will 
be found in the ALA Bulletin for August 1932, 
pages 548-49. It developed from an ALA Round 
Table for Administrators of the Larger Col- 
lege, University, and Reference Libraries, of 
which James Thayer Gerould of the Princeton 
University Library was chairman. 
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This is the first of a series of departments which 
will reflect the activities of the ALA Office for 
Recruitment, answer questions, and provide pro- 
gram suggestions. It will be published as often 
as the available material warrants. Those whe 
have questions, need special assistance, or 
would like certain topics discussed are invited 
to write to the Office for Recruitment at ALA 
headquarters. 


“At meetings of librarians throughout the coun- 
try, among the questions most frequently asked 
about the recruiting program are those concern- 
ing the inquiries received at headquarters. These 

‘are the letters regarding the profession which 
are later referred to state representatives of the 
recruiting network for distribution and personal 
follow-up. Why is this distribution and follow-up 
important? Is it worth the time? What response 
is made from headquarters at the time the ques- 
tion comes in? What is the librarian to whom 
the inquiry is referred supposed to do with it? 

Let’s begin by describing the inquiries. They 
come in at the rate of about a thousand per 
month (almost fifty per working day). They 
come from individuals who may be high school 
students, college students, parents, teachers, 
guidance counselors, librarians. Many are simply 
requests for materials; many are obviously in 
response to class assignments to prepare a report 
on a particular vocation. Many are deeply per- 
sonal appeals for assistance in determining if 
librarianship is the right profession and how to 
go about entering it. 

Each inquiry is answered, usually on the day 
it is received, always within the week. The most 
frequent response is a form letter—one of several 
types, selected to fit the situation—accompanied 
by appropriate materials: brochures, the list of 
accredited library schools, etc. Often, however, 
an individual reply is sent to meet a particular 
situation. 

Each month the inquiries are sorted by states 
and sent to the state representatives of the re- 
crúiting network, who in turn distribute them to 
the most appropriate and conveniently located 
local representatives for follow-up. 


Many have questioned whether it is worth- 
while to follow up a seventh grade student who 
is simply writing a theme on the profession for 
his vocational guidance class in school. Is it 
worth bothering with a counselor who is using a 
form postcard to request materials for his files? 
I can only reply: The seventh grader did elect 
to write on librarians, not advertising copy- 
writers. There must be a spark of interest there. 
Isn’t it worth a letter to suggest, at least, that 
you are available at your library and interested 
in talking with him if he would like to learn 
more about the profession? He may not come in 
for two years; he may not come in at all. But 
at least you have opened the door. Can we 
afford to do less? 

As for the counselor’s postcard, it bears his 
name. This is valuable; salesmen pay good prices 
for lists of prospective clients. Call him up; ask 
if you can bring some materials over; get ac- 
quainted; invite him to the library to show him 
what you have available in your collection on 
other vocational fields and career guidance gen- 
erally. Let him see what a librarian is really like. 
And don’t forget about him after the initial con- 
tacts. Send him other materials—on librarianship 
and other fields—as they come out. Let him 
know of job openings on your staff suitable for 
students of his school. Keep in touch. Unless he 
knows your name and calls you back occasion- 
ally with questions or referrals of interested stu- 
dents, you haven’t done the job. 

These are the kinds of follow-up it is difficult 
to achieve from headquarters. Only the librarian 
on the scene can size up the situation and do 
what is appropriate and needful. Here, for ex- 
ample, are excerpts from a sampling of a recent 
month’s inquiries. How could they be answered 
except on a personal, local basis? What oppor- 
tunities are we missing if we let them go by with 
just a mailing of materials and a letter? 


Connecticut: “I am a high school junior inter- 
ested in becoming a librarian. I have studied the 
pamphlets and booklets available in our guid- 
ance office and also those of our public library. 
I have also studied the college folders recom- 
mended in these materials. After studying these, 
I am thoroughly confused. I thought you might 
be able to clear up a few matters.” 


Florida: “Please help me. I have a daughter in 


the ninth grade who wants to be a librarian. 
I never finished high school so have no knowl- 
edge as to what requirements she must have as 
to subject matter or what schools she would 
have to attend. What subjects should she take? 
Please send me as much information as you can.” 
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Kentucky: “I am a college graduate considering 
beginning work toward a master’s degree in li- 
brary science, and I would like to know if you 
can give me any information regarding library 
work in_ Ss Such as the need for trained 
librarians here, the salary schedule, if one of the 
local colleges offers this graduate course.” 


Iowa: “As the recently appointed director of stu- 
dent placement at College, I plan to 
improve and expand the services provided by our 
vocational guidance program. Therefore, I would 
appreciate it very much if you would send me 
any descriptive literature you would have.” 


Maryland: “I am completing my 20 years active 
service in the U.S. Navy as a dental officer and 
have been reading about the demands for li- 
brarians. I have a D.D.S. and a B.A. from 
Would like information on what 
phase of the work to concentrate on.” 





Minnesota (from a guidance counselor): “I have 
recently learned that you have a free pamphlet. 
... We have found that there is not too much 
material available in this area when it comes to 
the study of vocational choices.” 


Ohio: “Our family is not only vitally concerned 
with libraries because of our reading habits but 


-NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1962 


The annotated list of fifty highly recom- 
mended adult books selected by ALA’s 
ADULT Services Division from among 
those published in 1962, Printed in an 
attractive leaflet suitable for imprinting 
and folded to ft a #10 envelope, it 
makes a good distribution piece to stim- 
ulate reading and promote interest in 
current books and library use. 


' 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, 310; 
500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 
5000, $100. 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron St. Chicago 1l 





because our oldest daughter has set the goal of 
graduate librarian for herself since the age of 12. 7 
Mary is a senior in our local high school, a 
straight A student and is also the president of 
her class. ... Now then the questions I have... 


we have many booklets of generalities about li- r 


brary work and lists of graduate schools but we 
would greatly appreciate specific information.” 


Pennsylvania: “As a hopeful prospective li- 
brarian, I would like any information on library 
work as a career. Our pamphlets at school are 
rather dated.” 


Ohio: “A prominent librarian spoke at 

University, where I am a student, last Sunday. 
I have been having some difficulty reaching a de- 
cision about a major and a career. Library work 
sounds fascinating and full of opportunities for 
an interesting and challenging vocation—I didn’t 
realize! I would very much like to know more, 
and I am writing to you for any information you 
may have to offer. ... I would also appreciate * 


knowing of someone in this area whom I could _4) 


talk with about library science.” 


New Jersey: “I am at the present time a sopho 
more in college planning to major in German 
literature. I think I may be interested in library 
work as a career and would therefore like to find 


t 


Catalog Card Duplicator, to print li- 
brary catalog card (3 x 5), $54.50. 
Card Duplicator, to print library catalog 


card (3 x 5), post card (344 x 5%) and 4x 6 
card, $64.50. 


Living Stamp, to print call number, ad- 
dress, label, etc., $24.50. 


Performance guaranteed. Orders “On Ap- 
proval” invited. 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P.O. Box 423 i 
Notre DAME, INDIANA 
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out more about this type of work by getting a 


_ summer job in a library. I have heard that you 


may have information regarding this type of posi- 
tion.” 


Maryland: “I am a senior at College 
and plan to become a librarian for the blind. 
Can you suggest which schools might be best 
qualified to train me for this work?” 


Indiana: “I am a high school counselor, and re- 
cently have had an'inquiry from a student about 


the training, job opportunities, recommended col- , 


leges, etc., for a law librarian. We have little in- 
formation. .. .” 


Arkansas: “I am presently in the process of de- 
ciding on a future profession. Becoming a uni- 
versity librarian is one of the possibilities I am 


‘seriously considering. It is often difficult for lay- 


men to understand the nature of a particular pro- 
fession. Many times a person has misconceptions 
about the actual work involved. That is why I 


id aa " ‘ 
.am now writing to you for information and ad- 


SN 


vice.” 


District of Columbia: “I have had three years li- 
brary experience while I was in the Air Force 
and am very anxious to study library science so 
that I may obtain a Civil Service position in this 


field; however, I am married and have a small 
child which makes it almost impossible to leave 
my present position and return to college. Under 
the circumstances I feel a work-study program 
would be the best solution; however, I am not 
completely familiar with this type of program.” 


If the prospect of receiving inquiries like this 
interests you, you can become a local repre- 
sentative on the Recruiting Committee. Either get 
in touch with your state representative or write 
directly to the Office for Recruitment at ALA 


headquarters. TI 


JUDGING YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger magazine pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C., has an article, “How 
Good Is Your Public Library?” in its January 
issue. It is directed to local citizens., Using the 
ALA standards for public libraries as a yard- 
stick, it tells them how to look with a knowledge- 
able viewpoint at their own publie library. It 
points out that there should be no shying away 
from controversy: “See whether conflicting points 
of view are available, including unpopular or un- 
orthodox views. It’s a poor library if you can’t 
find something in it that makes you fighting 
mad.” 


NEW HAFNER PUBLICATIONS ON BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS AND THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 


By ROBERT L. COLLISON 


300 pages. Illustrations 


In preparation 


MUSIC LIBRARIANSHIP. A Practical Guide 


By E. T. BRYANT 


Revised Edition 1963 


_In preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Subject and National 


A Guide to Their Contents, Arrangement and Use 


By ROBERT L. COLLISON 


Lat WORLD'S LEAD, 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Second Revised and Enlarged Edition 
192 pages. 1962 


$4.00 


plechert Hainer, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS /STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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— CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT 
© DIRECTORY... JUST OUT © 
eS @ Lists over 4000 major = 
pa employers in California. Be 
se  @ More than 200 pages of vital # 
ze job finding information. ae 
=  @ Published in five sectionson & 
= Retailing — Manufacturing a 
SE Electronics & Aero Space 3 
Se Business — Civil Service. e 
- PIN-POINTS HOW—WHO—WHERE :: 
E EMPLOYERS WANT MANPOWER ee 


= JOBS UNLIMITED 
582 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
® Send me CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT 


x At 
Seteitee es 
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=: DIRECTORY C] Entire Directory—$10. & 
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wit re et ogress = Settle 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines end pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 èe ST. LOUIS 30, MO, 
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News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


‘CONTINUED ACTIVITY IN READING GUIDE PROJECT 


The third pamphlet in the series, Reading for 
an Age of Change, Justice Douglas’ reading 
guide, Freedom of the Mind, got off to a flying 
start with special attention from the news serv- 
ices and weekly news magazines. On December. 
30, the Howard K. Smith TV program on which 
Justice Douglas was interviewed was based en- 
tirely on the pamphlet and some of the points 


which the Justice had made. A tape of this pro-*, 


gram is available for loan from the ALA head- 
quarters library. 

The author of the fifth reading guide in the 
series, “Economics,” has been selected by the 
advisory committee for this guide. Dr. Robert L. 
Heilbroner, economist, lecturer, Dartmouth Great 
Issues Course, New School for Social Research, 
and American College of the At, and author of 
The Worldly Philosophers, The Making of Eco- 
nomic Soctety, and The Great Ascent, will intro- 
duce the great ideas in history and the men who 
formulated them as necessary background to cur- 
rent problems, national and international, under 
capitalism and other forms of government. Pub- 
lication is scheduled for May. 

In discussing plans for extension of the read- 
ing guide project, the Special Projects Committee 
has paid special tribute to the very tangible con- 
tribution made during the past two years by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. Not only 
has the library provided office space for the edi- 
tor, Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, but it has been most 
generous in including ofice equipment, use of 
the outside telephone, and extension of staff 
privileges in borrowing and reserving books. The 
availability of staff counsel has also been of 
special value. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Among those attending recent regional leader- 
ship conferences on Action for Mental Health as 
representatives of ALA was Mrs. Helga H. 
Eason, head of the Community Relations Depart- 
ment, Miami Public Library. She reports that 
she manned a display of books from her library, 
with brochures on the mental health society pro- 
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gram held monthly at the library. Her report 
laid particular stress on the importance of li- 


„brarians participating in conferences of this 


kind, because of the evident lack of information 
on library resources and programs in this area 


on the part of both voluntary organizations and: 


professionals. Participants in her discussion 


. group suggested that all libraries include the 


report, “Action for Mental Health,” in their col- 
lections, take exhibits into mental health con- 
ferences, and work with the local branch of the 
National Association for Mental Health. Mrs. 
Eason recommended that ALA consider some 
form of official representation to the National 
Association of Mental Health. eee 


BOOK COPYING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


The Library Technology Project is selling, to 
libraries only, the book copying equipment re- 
maining from its recent testing program con- 
ducted by William R. Hawken. AH of the equip- 
ment is in operating condition and has been 
used for test purposes only. 

Equipment ‘listed below is being offered at 
one-third list price, plus transportation costs 
from Berkeley, California, to destination. Orders, 
which should be sent to LTP accompanied by 
check or money order payable to ALA, will be 


- filled on a first-come, first-served basis. Ship- 


ment will be by motor freight or Railway Ex- 
press, at the purchaser’s preference. Shipping 
charges will be collected on delivery. 

All models are not equally efficient for book 
copying. An evaluation of each (with the ex- 
ception of the Hunter Royal Scot Laird Copier) 
is given in Photocopying from Bound Volumes, 
for sale by ALA’s Publishing Department for $5. 

Prospective purchasers should note that some 
equipment consists of an exposing unit only, 
which must be operated in conjunction with a 
processor. No separate processing units are avail- 


able from LTP. 


Complete sets (processor and exposing unit): 


Cormac Book Printer-Cormac “14” Processor. 
List price: $308. Sale price: $103. 

Eskophot Planacop Model A-4. List price: 
$269. Sale price: $89. 


Expert Service on- 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


. for 
ALL LIBRARIES 


xe 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


Ww 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


He 
F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


59 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 
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F. G. Ludwig Contoura-Constat. List price: 
$235. Sale price: $78. 

International Office Machines Mark MI. List 
price: $299. Sale price: $100. 

Photorapid Meteor. List price: $169. Sale 
price: $56. 

Photostat Instant Copier for Books. List price: 
$259. Sale price: $86. 

Triangle Universal 100. List price: $195. Sale 
price: $65. 
Exposing units only: 

B.B.M. Portable Exposing Unit. List price: 
$87. Sale price: $29. 

Photorapid Exposing Unit. List price: $109. 
Sale price: $36. 
Photocopier for loose sheets: 

Hunter Royal Scot Laird Copier. List price: 
- $286. Sale price: $95. This equipment will not 
reproduce bound materials, 


RECORD PLAYER FOR SALE 

Of the record players announced for sale in 
the December 1962 ALA Bulletin, one model 
remains. This is the Hamilton Electronics Model 
944L, originally costing $135, now available for 
$45, plus transportation charge from Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, to destination. Conditions of 
sale for the photocopiers apply to this record 
player. eee 
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COLORED TRANSPARENT letters, Color-Stik, 
are a new way to letter or title overhead pro- 
jection transparencies in color. Color-Stik letters 
are on a dry-transfer sheet and no special equip- 
ment, chemicals, blades, or glue is required. 
Letters will adhere to any smooth surface— 
paper, cardboard, or acetate. Color-Stik letters 
are available in red, green, blue, and opaque 
black. For complete information and a freé 
sample, write to Color-Stk, 219 S. 18 St., East 
Orange, N.J. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION tape recordings de-” 


signed to instruct students and teachers in the 
proper use of library facilities come in a six- 
tape series. For titles and prices, write the dis- 
tributor, Charles Burke, Box 494, Westport, 


Conn. 
* x x 
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ask for 


GRS 


SERVICE 


CHAMBERS RECORD 


. Shipment made in most casas the some day order received . . 
. All Records are guarantead fresh and in perfect condition. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT 
ALREADY ONE OF 
THE THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED PEOPLE 
WHO USE OUR SERV- 
ICE HERE ARE 5 
GOOD REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD 


. We supply thousands of Libraries, Collegas and the Armed Forces with thelr Record needs. 
. A discount of 38% off the list price on any record regardiess of icbhel plus free delivery. 


chambers record corp. 


97 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT RECORD 
BUYER WITHOUT REALLY TRYINGgy 





. We carry one of the largest and most complete stocks of Long Playing Records found anywhere, domestic ond imported. 
. even hard to get Items. 


OPEN ACCOUNT TO YOUR 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OR 
LIBRARY—-REGULAR TERMS 


BEekman 3-6280 


March 1963 
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A NEW VERSION of | aye B&Ts office and warehouse at Hillside, N.J. 
the Master Vu-Graph, | mm coe E i fr Oe ee 
` Model 6600, has been |. | 
announced by Charles 
Beseler Co. This new 
overhead projector 
gives a sharp bril- 
liant screen image — 
even in a fully lighted 
room. It accepts full- 
size 10” x 10” trans- 
parencies, projecting 
them to sizes as large 
as 13” X 13”. All op- 
tical surfaces are 
treated with a coating 
to keep reflectance 
loss to a minimum. l Both Ba F warehouse: tock, for immunea: 
Two features of the new model. a are an attached shipment, lerqer nambers of hook tities itom mire 
power cord with convenient windup arms, and pubblisines . pick ui other TOT ena: 
individually controlled self-leveling legs, ena- sient os ee pore 
bling users to project level images regardless of O E OC. 
‘the unevenness of table or floor. The new, model ye AT 
~ offers a built-in cellophane roll attachment that i Aly a 
will hold a 100-foot cellophane or a 50-foot 
acetate roll for viewing. The roll may be re- 
moved at any time without going to the end. 
Focusing is rack-and-pinion-operated and a rear- 
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BOOK WHOLESALER 


CAN GIVE AS COMPLETE 
“FIRST SHIPMENT” SERVICE 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Oidest and Largest Exciusive Book Wholesaler 


HILLSIDE MIDWEST AND SOUTHERN DIVISION 
NEW JERSEY MONMENCE, ILLINOIS 
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BAT’s new Midwest aad Southern Division, Momence, LL 


AMESTACK is within your reach, too! 
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Open your library's stacks to the 
light and bring books more cusily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with ALTESTACK Library Sielv- 
X% ing. AMESTACK does away with 
e dark, boxy look of old fash- 

ionedd units; provides more book 

room with spacious, adjustable 
‘shelves. Bring your library 

up-to-date with modern, cost- 

saving AMESTACK Shelving. 


Write today for full details. 
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W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mi ae MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
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view focusing mirror is part of the projection 
head. Cooling is provided by a motor-operated, 
shock-mounted centrifugal double blower to pre- 
vent overheating. For further information, write 
Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18 St., East Orange, 
NJ. 


RECORDAK CORP. 
has announced two 
new microfilm read- 
ers designed primari- 
ly for microfilm re- 
tained in transparent 
file jackets. The Re- 
cordak Unitized Film 
Reader, model PKL- 
46, will accommodate 
16mm and 35mm film 
jackets up to 4” x 6”. 
Model PKL-58 ac- 
cepts microfilm file 
jackets in larger sizes 
up to 5” xX 8”. Both models are engineered to 
accommodate microfilm images mounted in aper- 
ture cards or reproduced on sheet film cut to 
standard file-card sizes. The optical system in 
the new readers provides for uniform illumina- 





| 


tion over the entire 12” X 12” screen surface at . 


a fixed magnification of 24 to l. Vertical or 
horizontal scanning of any segment of a film 
image is accomplished by a single control knob. 
Glass flats enclose the microfilm jacket and hold 
it in a fixed plane for clarity and sharpness of 
projection and for focus during scanning. A heat- 
absorbing filter helps eliminate distortion of the 
film due to buckling or curling. For further in- 
formation, write Recordak at 770 Broadway, New 
York 3. 


A SMALL HAND- 
OPERATED press 
for printing library 
call number labels 
and other small la- 
bels is available from 
Gaylord Bros. The 
press imprints direct- 
ly on a continuous 
strip of pressure- 
sensitive white labels, 





with each revolution of the wheel advancing the 
tape to the next position. A complete set of type 
is housed in the partitioned base drawer. Thr 





group or large group, or by an entire class. 
‘The tapes may be used effectively b 


prepared for students in grades 9 to 12. 


1. The Card Catalog, 15 min., 33% ips 


Explains the value and function of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains. 


2. The Dewey Decimal System of Clas- 
sification, 15 min., 324 ips 


Describes the System and how it oper- 
ates, with an explanation of the ten 
main classes. 


3. The Approach to Reference Books 
pad encyclopedias, 15 min., 33 
ps 


The value of reference books with em- 
peas on encyclopedias. Describes the 
ve most commonly used encyclopedias. 


4. An Introduction to General and 
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LIBRARY TAPES 


These tape recordings are designed to orient students and teachers to important aspects 
of library usage. They are versatile in that they may be used by a single student, a small 


teachers or librarians, and ample time is allowed 
for, the instructor’s Introduction and for classroom discussion. These library tapes were 


Tapes are $7.00 each or a set of 6 for $35.00 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 











Specialized Reference Books, 15 
. min., 334 ips 
lains the various general references 
and describes many commonly used 
books in several categories, 


5. Periodicals and the ‘“Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature,” 
15 min., 334 ips 
Importance of periodicals as references 
is stressed, Use of the ‘Readers’ Guide” 
is explained. 


6. The Teacher and the Library, 15 
min., 334 ips 

Designed to acquaint the teachers with 
the value of the library to them in their 
teaching. Tells how teachers and librar- 
ians can work together for their mutual 
advantage. Of particular value for 
teacher orientation. 
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desired call number is set and locked in posi- 
tion. No special training is required to produce 






| 
‘satisfactory impressions. Included with the r . 
printer are capital letters, numbers, two extra Libr ar A 
ink pads, a can of oil, and a bottle of quick- M hi - 
drying black ink. For further information, write acnine 
~ Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse. PRINTS 
LOW 
| CATALOG CARDS COST 
| ~ ee Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geare stencil nr 
BRO-DART Indus- especially designed for Library requirements, Buy di- 


rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 13 Chicago40 


tries announces the 
introduction of a new 
line of low-cost, open- 
top, cut-corner pam- 
phlet boxes for li- 
braries. These boxes, 
designed and tested ae end-plates, etc. 

by the Library Tech- E 8 
nology Project of ALA, are made of solid 60 pt. Now used regularly in over 1000 libraries 
fiberboard, and the exterior is covered with in 22 countries. 


e d e 
‘strong green kraft paper. They are shipped flat Qoxs $10.00 4ozs $19.00 8ozs $37.00 


ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 


For the removal of labels, bookplates, 











Sand can be set up or knocked down as required. post freo 
The boxes are available in three sizes. Minimum °> oe oœ 
order is twelve boxes, all one size or assorted. Sole Producer: 
Write Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, 





14, N.J., for further details. eee orien Ireland 


| Installation of Standard Library Furniture at- 


, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 'l Fate 
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Planning a new library? 
Modernizing? 





These brochures of 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


will be of value in your planning. Copies are 
available on request to Dept. A-3 
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Announcing a New Reprint Available 1963 


MONTHLY CATALOG | 


U.S. Superintendent of Documents 
Moniy Catalog. of United States Government Publications 


1941-1946 


Six volumes bound in 12, and 3 Supplements wales .. -$300.00 
Six volumes bound in 12, without Supplements „. 290.00 
1941-1946, single volumes, cloth bound | .....each 50.00 


Supplements 
1941-1942 1943-1944 1 945-1 946 


Three volumes cloth bound in 1 volume 
Three volumes, paper bound 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. | | 
Berkeley Square House, London, W.1., England 


6 Johnson Reprint Corporation 











 MINNESOÍA 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
(Librarian mD 
required by i 
PROVINCIAL LIBRARY, 1150 Rose St., 
REGINA, SASK. : 


SALARY RANGE: $484-$589 


SPECIAL COURSES IN. || COMPETITION No: 8112 


LIBRARY SCIENCE MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: B.A., BLS. plus some 


SECOND TERM. 
jeae jay 20 July 22-August 24 . experience preferably In a public "brary; ‘ability to main- 
tain good pubiic relations and to supervise professional 
OVER 1,000 and clerical staff. ‘ 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses | 
Advanced. Study Workshops 
Professional Institutes DUTIES: Responsible for Technical services including 
a. of Highest Quality centralized cataloguing for the Publile Libraries In the 
Researc Laboratory Province; the compllation of Books For All, a list of recent 
ii ecroational and eunan ja e non-fiction accessions, other duties as required. Working 
usie ectures ays useumg . conditions include a 5 day week (no Saturday or evening 
Swimming Fishing = Tenals hours), three weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, Group 
For Bulletin write Life Insurance and collective bargaining. In addition to 
Dean of Summer Session ‘the above there are two other professional positions vacant 
910 Johnston Hall (Librartan 11). 


University of APPLICATION’ FORMS: For further Information and 


application forms, contact the Public Service Commission, 
innesota 


Room 328, Legisictive Bulidings, Regina, Sask. 
MINNEAPOLIS S MINNESOTA 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS INSTITUTE 


July 12-13, 1963 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the Library 
Administration Division 

THEME: “Library Buildings for Quality Service” 

Program 

OPENING GENERAL SESSION: The Library Building Consultant 


TYPE OF LIBRARY SESSIONS 


College and University Libraries 
Four periods devoted to presentation and critiques of plans of university, 


college, junior college, and professional Libraries. 


Public Libraries 
Opening period devoted to two topics: Programming before Planning and 
The Library-Architect-Engineer Relationship. 
Two periods devoted to presentation and critiques of plans of four public 
libraries. 
Final period devoted to round table discussions of specific public library 
building problems. 

School Libraries 
First period topic will be: The School Library Program——-What the Archi- 
tect Needs to Know. 
Second period will be devoted to the problems of departmentalizing the 
school library. 
Third period topic will be: The Elementary School Library Planned as an 
Instructional Materials Center: Program and Facilities. 
The fourth period will consist of round table discussions of problems 1 in 
planning school library quarters. 


Hospital Libraries 
Sessions will be devoted to the problems of planning hospital libraries. 


For Reservations: 
Write to ALA Library Buildings Institute, American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Attendance limited. Deadline: June 28. 


$ Registration fee: $16. (This does not include lodgings or meals.) Delegates should - 
# arrange for their room reservations at the Conrad Hilton Hotel as soon as possible. 





ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send 
us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Maga- 


zine Services, Inc., Serials Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New 
York 3. i 
OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger; ae 8 & General Litera- 
iography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc... .). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, 
New York 3. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek, and modern for- 
eign language classics, Interlinear Editions: Caeser’s 
Gallic Var Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $3. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL,.New 
York 3. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back iasues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 


ton 20. ; 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 
900,000 scholarly books, No fantastic premiums 
charged. Catalogs issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 
Main St., Port Washington, LL, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. ‘Monthly sub- 
scription—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 month & annual)— 
$10. Annuals 60, 61, °62—$5 each. Binder—$2. IN- 
DEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

10-GENERATION ANCESTRAL CHART (room 
for 1023 names)—$l. Publishers of conealoey X 
Local History. (Bibliography, 3437 sources.) - 
ealogical Associates, 1417 Rosalie, Evanston 5, IN. 

IMPORTANT: Books located. Request any title. 
The search service is always free. Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444 AL, La Grange, Ill. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY of sociology pro- 
fessor about to retire after 44 years of college teach- 
ing, 200 volumes of journals and other serials; about 
20 volumes of standard reference works; about 
565 volumes sociology, psychology, philosophy, eco- 
nomics—all in good condition except for sm 
amount of underscoring in a minority of these vol- 
umes, 500-600 volumes of other books in good condi- 
tion except for greater amount of underscoring. Also 
pamphlets and reprints. Typed lists will be loaned 
to interested persons; however, sale of the collection 
as a whole is preferred. Inspection invited. Floyd N. 
House, 542 Cabell Hall, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. Da 

DOCUMENT CATALOG volumes 15 and 16. Write 
Ione M. Chapman, Lib. Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Ky. 


= to `t a 
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TWO SVE FILMSTRIPS in color. National parks 
of the 1) Northwest and 2) Southwest. Unused. 
and perfect. Seven unused and perfect Marador mag- 
azine covers, assorted sizes. Write High School Li- 
brarian, 415 Logan Ave.,.Geneva, DL 


POSITIONS OPEN 

| worldwide / 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs, No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue $1; 8 issues, yearly 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. . 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $l extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. - 

east 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN AND YOUNG ADULT . 
LIBRARIAN. Salary $5880-$7200 (4 increments of 
$330 each) plus additional 5%: of the New York State 
retirement paid by the city. 5th year library schook 
degree required, 2 years experience after graduation. + 
N.Y. State retirement system, social security, month’s ~ 
vacation, city pays portion of hospitalization, other 
fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New 
Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. S $5415-$6635. (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. 5th 
year library school degree required. N.Y. State re- 
tirement system, social security, month’s vacation, 
city pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe bene- 
fita. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

3 positions open. Head librarian, reference librarian, 
and children’s librarian. LS degree required. 37-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, social security, and state re- 
tirement plan. Address Mrs. Wm. Smith, New Bruns- 
wick Public Library. l 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Starting salary $5500 
to $7800. (Experienced librarian may start above the” ™ 
minimum.) Yearly increments. % hours from NYC, 
on Long Island. Fringe benefits: 38-hour week (35 in ^ 
summer) ; N.Y. State employees’ retirement, social se- 
curity; very liberal vacation and sick leave provi- 
sions; ll paid additional holidays; staff members 
have membership, if desired, with hospital-medical 
care group. Requirements: Library ool degree 
plus eligibility for professional certificate (if you do 
not have one now). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin, Dir., 
Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, L.L, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Professional degree. 
Some experience. Salary beginning at $5600, depend- 
ent on qualifications. 4 weeks’ vacation, Benefits. 
Apply Director, Englewood Public Library, Engle- 
wood, N.J. ' 

BERKSHIRE resort-industrial-cultural community 
needs capable branch Librarian. LS degree. Start 
$5304, 4 weeks’ vacation, all benefits, Robert G. New- 
man, Lib., Pittsfield Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CHALLENGE for librarian with ideas and love of 
children to take charge of children’s work in “main 
library and 2 branches. Unlimited opportanity to 
develop an: outstanding children’s program. in a li.“ 
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brary minded community on Long Island. Salary 
*$6200-$7400. Sth year degree and at least 2 years 
experience in children’s work required. N.Y. State 
certification, health insurance, social security, and 
state retirement. 35-hour week, month’s vacation. 
Sick leave and other fringe benefits. Edward: H. Fen- 
ner, Dir, Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 
POSITIONS OPEN in urban Long Island com- 
munity adjacent to New York City. Adult services 
librarian. Opportunity unlimited for a dynamic, i imag- 
inative person to take charge of adult services in 
main library and 2 branches, 5th year degree and at 
least 2 f pete experience required, Salary $6200-$7400. 
General assistant needed for work with adults and 
young adults. Excellent opportunity to gain valuable 
experience in all phases of professional library work. 
Salary $5500-$6700. Cataloger interested in doing 
part-time reference work. Salary $5500-$6700. Will 
consider library school students for part-time work as 
cataloger and/or general assistant. N.Y. State certif- 
cation, health insurance, social security, and state 
fetirement, 35-hour week, month’s vacation. Sick 
leave and other fringe benefits. Edward H. Fenner, 

: Dir., Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y.. 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Starting salary 
$5500. More depending on experience; yearly incre- 
‘ments. Long Island public library, % hrs. from NYC, 
has very active bookmobile clientele. Fringe benefits: 
“38-hour week (35 in summer), N.Y. State employees 
retirement system -+ social security, very liberal 
vacation and sick leave provisions, 1] paid holidays 
in addition. Requirements: library school degree + 


you do not have one now). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin, 
Dir., Freeport Memorial Library, Freeport, L.L, N.Y: 
THE SUFFOLK COOPERATIVE LIBRARY 
SYSTEM, L.L, N.Y., serving 34 member libraries, is 
establishing the sition of hae adult-bookmobile 
librarian, Senior Vibrarian ILL range for this 
position is a minimum of $7500 jeni 9 annual incre- 
ments to a maximum of $10,200. Usual fringe benefits, 
Requirements: 6 years appropriate experience follow- 
ing completion of 5 years accredited college training 
(includes LS degree). Apply Walter W. Curley, Dir 
15 West Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. . 
THE SUFFOLK COOPERATIVE LIBRARY 
SYSTEM, are N.Y., serving 34 member libraries, is 
ablishing the position o of head cataloger, Senior 
Librarian I. Salary range for this position is a mini- 
œ~ mum of $7000 with 9 annual increments to a maxi- 
mum of $9700. Usual fringe benefits.. Requirements: 
4 years of appropriate experience following comple- 
tion of 5 years accredited college training (including 


Ave., Patchogue, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college 
library of 422,000 volumes. LS degree with some 
experience. Starting salary $6000. 35-hour week, l 
month vacation. Retirement, medical, other benefits. 
Position open July 1.. Apply Donald B. Engley, Lib 
Trinity Coll Hartford 6, Conn. - 

ASSISTANT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN to ad- 
minister instructional materials in a new, attractive 
college library near Philadelphia. 5th year LS degree 
required. 13 holidays in addition to liberal sick and 
annual leave benefits. Salary open. Write B-232. 

ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN (science and technol- 
ogy) to be in charge of the scientific and technologi- 
cal collection of the New York State Library in 


Albany. Salary $11,385. Applicants must have gradu- © 


P ated from a recognized college or university, com- 


i 
F 


eligibility for N.Y. State professional certificate (if | 


LS degree). Apply Walter W. Curley, Dir., 15 West. 


pleted 1 full year of professional study in an approved 
library school, and have 2 years of supervisory or ad- 
ministrative library experience involving responsibil- 
ity for a large scientific or technological collection, 
and in addition two more years of satisfactory com- 
pletion of 60° undergraduate or graduate semester 
hours in natural sciences, physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, or engineering, or a combination of the 
additional experience and 60 semester hours. Nation- 
wide written test on April 6, 1963. For -application 
and announcement, write New York State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Field Recruitment Bureau, 
Unit 74B, 1220 Washington Ave., Albany 1. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN fo r municipal library in small 
city adjacent to Pittsburgh. Month vacation. Sick 
leave. Pleasant working conditions. Professional 
training required. Salary according to experience and 
training. Write Mrs. Lewis Nescott, Chairman, Li- 
brary Committee, Carnegie Free Library, McKees- 


port, Pa. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN WANTED for rapidly 
expanding library in attractive north Philadelphia 

suburban residential area. Library degree with 
specialization in children’s work required. Challeng- 
ne ey with real growth potential, Resume 


POSITIONS OPEN—-FREE LIBRARY OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA: 1) Assistant coordinator, children’s 
services (Librarian IV). Responsible for staff- train- 
ing and program development, including storytelling 
in central library and 40 branches. Inte con- 
tacts with many authors of children’s books in 
Philadelphia and Delaware Valey. 5th year degree 
in LS and 4 years experience required, including two 
in work with children and two in a supervisory 
capacity. Salary $7053-$8464. 2) Head, regional rej- 
erence center (Librarian IV). The first of five re- 
gional libraries serving as reference center for fast 
growing community of 300,000. Staff of 25 profes- 
sional librarians and 33 clerical and maintenance 
workers. Beginning with a book stock of 150,000. 
5th year degree in LS and 4 years. experience re- 
quired, including two in a supervisory capacity. 
Salary $7053-$8464. 3) Assistant chief, extension 
services (Librarian IV). Works with chief of exten- 
sion services on daily administration of 40 branch 
libraries, 3 bookmobiles, and stations department. 
Participates in plans for new branches, renovation 
of existing branches and development of regional 
plan. 5th year degree in LS and 4 years experience 

ed, including two in a supervisory capacity. 
Saas $7053-$8464. 4) Head, large branch library 
(Librarian TV). Annual circulation over 370,000. 
Active community program, avid reading public, staff 
of six professional librarians and 11 clerks. 5th year 
degree in LS and 4 years experience required, in- 
cluding. two in a supervisory capacity. Salary $7053- 
$8464. 5) Young adult book selection specialist (Li- 
brarian IV). Coordinates reviewing and ordering of 
books for teen-age young people in 40 branch li- 
braries and the central building. 5th year degree in 
LS and 4 years experience required, including two in 
work with young adults and two in a supervisory 
capacity. Salary $7 Appointments at first 
step. Civil Service. Applications must be filed by 
March 29, Write immediately Personnel Officer, Free 
Library, Philadelphia 3. 

CAMPUS-TYPE regional high school, 20 miles 
from NYC in suburban community, needs second li- 
brarian for well-established library program with 
wide variety of materials and excellent book budget. 
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Unlimited opnertunity for creative service through 
close integration with classroom instruction, Good 
chance for advancement with additional building 
program in 1965, Library degree and minimum of 3-4 
years of experience required. Salary open. Write 
Eleanor McKinney, Head Librarian, Hanover Park 
High School, Hanover, N.J. Position open in Septem- 
ber 1963. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, professional degree. 
Suburban community of 9000. Salary dependent on 
qualifications. 4 weeks vacation. New air-conditioned 
juvenile department. Apply Director, Westwood Pub- 
lic Library, Westwood, N.J. Sts 

CATALOGER, rapidly growing university library. 
Commuting distance from New York. New building 
on beautiful campus on Long Island Sound. Very 
attractive insurance and retirement plans including 
TIAA. 3714-hour week with month’s vacation. Pro- 
fessional and clerical -time cataloging assistants. 
Sth year accredited library school degree required, 
experience preferred. Initial salary 35000-95500, ac- 
cording to qualifications. Apply Lewis M. Ice, Li- 
brarian, University of Bridgeport, 303 Park Place, 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. sent eed ela 
in public library serving growing suburban commu- 
S of 21,000. Four miles from Hartford, 125 miles 
from New York. Beautiful air-conditioned building 
opened 1959. Book capacity 60,000, collection 41,000, 
staff of 5 professionals. Challenging work with pre- 
dominantly young clientele. Salary range $505 : 
3514-hour, 5-day week. Generous benefits include 4 
weeks vacation, ll paid holidays, municipal em- 
ployees retirement plan, social security, life and 
medical insurance. LS degree or equivalent required. 
Position open July 1. Apply Mrs. Marcella Anderson, 
Library Director, Public Library, Wethersfield 9, 
Conn. TS 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for central public li- 
brary soon to be constructed in Warwick, Rhode 
Island (a fast growing city of 72,000). Librarian 
would oversee the initial planning and stocking of 
library. Library degree and administrative experi- 
ence required. Salary dependent on qualifications. Ap- 
ply Edward G. Hunt, Board of Trustees, 258 Fairfax 
Drive, Warwick, R.I. 

WANTED: Elementary and secondary librarian for 
September 1963 in East Syracuse-Minoa Central 
Schools. Apply Dr. Clark C. Carnal, Superintendent 
of Schools, District Office, Roby Ave., East Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
WANTED head librarian in lovely New Jersey 
suburb close to New York. Population approximately 
18,000. Highly cultured community; good living con- 
ditions. Applicant must have administrative ability 
as well as professional qualifications. Write Mortimer 
Eisner, 24 Branford Place, Newark, N.J. 

POSITION AVAILABLE. Head librarian for pub- 
lic library in Winchester, Mass., located in attractive, 
friendly suburban town of 20,000, ten miles from 
Boston, with excellent schools and civic facilities. 
Salary scale $6400-$7600. One month vacation, lib- 
eral holidays, sick leave, insurance, and other fringe 
benefits. Library degree and suitable administrative 
experience required. Attractive physical plant, col- 
lection of over 70,000 volumes and annual budget in 
excess of $120,000. Offers challenging opportunity. 
Contact Philip P. Wadsworth, Chairman, Library 
Trustees, 50 Congress St., Boston 9, 
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southeast 
HEAD LIBRARIAN for metropolitan library in the 
Ohio Valley serving 170,000 in Huntington, W.Va., 
and adjacent 3 counties. Position has demonstrated 
opportunity for professional growth leading to ad- 
mission of larger libraries and for professional leader- 
ship at state level. Beautiful scenery, mild climate. 


Salary open; present salary in upper quartile for 


cities this size. Apply Sam R. Harshbarger, Pres., 
Huntington-Cabell Library Board, Huntington Public 
Library, Huntington 1. 

ALLEGANY COUNTY LIBRARY, CUMBER- 
LAND, MD. Two positions: 1) Professional librarian 
needed at once for administrative and supervisory 
work in developing countywide library service in 
beautiful western Maryland, Main library, bookmo- 
bile and 4 branches, County population 84,000. Oper- 
ating 1963 budget $75,000; 1964 budget about 
$100,000. LS degree and at least 3 years applicable 
professional experience required. Beginning salary 
$7500; early promotion assured the right person. 
State retirement, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks vacation are included in benefits, 2) 
Catalog librarian. Salary beginning $5400 up to 
$6000, depending upon experience. LS degree re- 
quired; cataloging experience desirable. State retine- 
ment, social security, Blué Cross-Blue Shield, 4 weeks 
vacation are included. Address replies to Dr. Adam S. 
Baer, Pres, Allegany County Library Board, 111 
Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. l 

DIRECTOR for 2-county library system with head- 
quarters in charming Southern town of 20,000. Sal- 
ary $5 080, depending on experience., Teacher 
retirement, social security,. generous sick leave, 
month’s vacation. 5th year library degree required; 
public library experience helpful. Apply Chestatee 
Regional Library, Gainesville, Ga., Attention: Mrs, 
Emory Robinson, Personnel Chairman. 

CATALOGER. New $1,000,000 library about to be 
constructed needs head of cataloging to plan and or- 
ganize processing function consisting of ordering, 
cataloging, and preparation of books. Emphasis on 
cataloging. Excellent opportunity for cataloger to 
work under ideal physical conditions. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks sick leave, state retirement system, 
group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary scale $6200-$7192. For further infor- 
mation write Edward B. Hall, Director, Washingtén 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

midwest 
HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
38-hour week, retirement benefits, liberal cumulative 
sick leave. Month’s vacation, plus time for profes- 
sional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. ual 
circulations, 100,000. Send complete resume immedi- 
ately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 Westwood Dr., 
Elmwood Park 35, II. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
doctors, residents, and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 
credited general teaching hospital. Library school 
degree required and experience preferred, Liberal 
fringe benefits including excellent retirement program 
and pleasant working conditions. Salary based on 
background, Please apply to Director of Personnel, 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree required. 
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$6600 per year. Ulinois municipal retirement. Com- 
munity of 37,500, 17 miles from St. Louisa. Send 
resume and references to Dr. Julian W. Smith, Pres., 
Library Board, 312 Portland Ave., Belleville, OL 
HEAD, general reading depariment, To supervise 
reader’s advisory service and selection of materials 


~. in areas of fiction, biography, social sciences, litera- 


ture, history, religion, and philosophy. One of four 
adult subject departments. Library degree and mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning salary 
up to $7792, depending upon experience. Annual] in- 
crements to $8515, 4 weeks vacation, 12 days sick 
leave, and good retirement plan. Apply Personnel 
Office, Flint Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, 
Flint, Mich. 

HEAD, CATALOGING DEPARTMENT, needed 
to supervise four assistants and to help in detailed 
layout of new departmental facilities in a million- 
dollar main building (under construction). Book 
budget: $33,500. Salary range $6200-$7450. Coopera- 
tive cataloging by contract with our suburban neigh- 
bors under serious consideration. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to live in a top residential community 25 min- 
utes from Chicago’s Loop in a system otherwise fully 
staffed with congenial people vitally interested and 
excited about a progressive program which promises 
to make this one of the leading medium-sized public 

libraries anywhere. Your immediate application will 
“be given swift acknowledgement and attention. Ap- 
ply with resume showing minimum two years’ ex- 

rience to Lester L. Stoffel, Lib., Oak Park Public 

ibrary, Forest and Lake Sta, Oak Park, IIL 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Assistant 
to the executive secretary, Library Administration 
Division, Experienced librarian with special interest 
in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, personnel, 
public relations, and library organization. Require- 
ments: LS, 34 years public or state library ex- 
perience. Beginning salary: $6642, social security, 1- 
month vacation, 5-day week. Write A. F. Trezza, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, LAD, ALA headquarters. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Administrative 
assistant, Librarian H. BA and graduate library de- 
gree required, plus 2-3 years professional library ex- 
perience. Salary $5989-$7263, the increments oc- 
curring at 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new 
main library, excellent working conditions, congenial 
staf. Bookmobile librarian. Sth year library degree 
required, some experience preferred. Salary $5177- 
“y $6279 in 3 years, starting rate higher for experience. 
5-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, etc. BKM 
operates within city limits, so no country roads. Gen- 
eral management of BKM services and BKM book 
selection, under sympathetic not restrictive super- 
vision. Two assistants (clerk and driver-clerk). New 
position: Assistant children’s librarian, Librarian I. 
BA and 5th year library degree required. Salary 
$5177-$5436-$5701-5989-$6279. (Start at 2d step 
for successful appropriate experience.) Beautiful new 
main library, good working conditions, very con- 
genial staff, and the children’s librarian a fine person 
to work for. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

IF YOU'RE INTERESTED in a top administrative 
job on the fringe of the Midwest, see the Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., advertisement under Positions Open— 
southeast. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Librarian HI). 
Work’ with director and- assistant director in ad- 
ministration of city system with staff of 119 serving 


N city population of 132,000 and expanding services to 


six townships with additional population of 45,000; 
principal initial assi ent may be extension serv- 
ices. Requirements: degree and minimum four 
years’ experience. CATALOG LIBRARIAN (Librar- 
ian I or Il, depending on experience), Act as as- 
sistant head of department with staff of eight as- 
sistants and assist with cataloging. asco’ 
14,000 additions processed annually. degree re- 
quired. BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN (Librarian 1). 
Supervise operation of new bookmobile with clerk 
and driver serving six townships with total popula- 
tion of 45,000. LS degree po eit Salary schedules: 
Librarian I, $5220-$6360; Librarian I, 35460-$7020; 
Librarian III, $6360-$8100. Salary can start above 
minimum depending upon experience and qualifica- 
tions, Fringe benefits: 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick 
leave, state retirement fund, social security, credit 
union, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield, work in 
modern, new, air-conditioned main library building. 
Write Roger B. Francis, Dir., South Bend Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne St, South Bend 1, Ind. 
TWO POSITIONS. 1) Coordinator of adult serv- 


‘ices and assistant librarian. Salary $7200. 2) Cata- 


loger to head department with full-time clerical as- 
aistants and part-time professional. Salary $5800- 
$6000. Woman under 45 preferred. Experience and 
library degree required. Pension plan, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, paid hospital and major medical. 
Newly remodeled building in beautiful city of 40,000. 
Apply Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 
nn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in thriving 
city of 44,000, 25 miles north of St. Louis. Must have 
library degree and some administrative experience. 
Salary $7000. 1 month vacation, sick leave, Illinois 
municipal retirement fund and social security. Apply 
Chas. D. Ehlert, M.D., Hayner Public Library, Alton, 


nL 

OPPORTUNITIES in children’s, reference, branch, 
and bookmobile services in an expanding progressive 
system, with a new $2,500,000 main library, 18 
branches, and 3 bookmobiles; serving a population of 
about 500,000. Professional salaries begin at $5500. 
40-hour week, month’s vacation with pay, cumulative 
sick leave; one of the nation’s finest retirement sys- 
tems. Cultured, thriving industrial city with attrac- 
tive residential areas. Surrounded by beautiful sub- 
urban cities and countryside. Inquire Personnel 
Office, Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 2. 

CATALOGER for a private coeducational liberal 
arts college, to begin July or September 1963. An 
excellent educational program in a live-wire college, 
situated 35 miles north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. 
Library degree required, experience helpful. Salary 
$6000-$7000, depending upon qualifications. Position 
includes cataloging and some reference work. Ground- 
breaking for a new library building scheduled for 
June 1963. 1 month vacation, 38-hour week. Fringe 
benefits: health and life insurance, social security, 
retirement plan. Apply Martha Biggs, Lib., Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 

LIBRARIAN-DIRECTOR for proposed Jefferson 
County, Mo., library to be voted April 7. Please send 
resume to: Mrs. J. Johnson, Chairman, Jefferson 
County Library Development Committee, Rt. 2, Box 
295, High Ridge, Mo. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Salary $5200 up, de- 
pending on experience. New library, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, social security, faculty status. Write Eleanor 
Gambardella, Dir., Tri-State College, Angola, Ind. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN for Catholic boys 
high school in southeast Cleveland. Full administra- 
tive responsibility beginning with school year 1963. 
Library degree required. Education courses desired. 
Starting salary $5000~-5500, depending on experience. 
Apply Rev. Luke Yaeger, O.S.B., Benedictine High 
School, 2900 East Blvd., Cleveland 4. 

WANTED: School librarian at York Community 
High School (enrollment 3000), Elmhurst, IL, 17 
miles west of Chicago. Beginning salary $5300 for a 
bachelor’s degree, $5750 for a master’s degree. Two- 
floor library, multiple reading rooms. Present staff: 3 
trained librarians and a library secretary. Excellent 
opportunity for a young person with a MSLS degree 
and a few years’ experience, though this is not essen- 
tial Apply Dr. W. P. Treloar, Personnel, 1250 S. 
Ardmore, Villa Park, UL 

DENISON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY seeks candi- 
. dates for two positions for September 1963 (salary 
open). Head of technical services. Qualifications in- 
clude graduate library degree, cataloging and order 


experience, administrative ability, flexibility. Cata- Mi 


loger for expanding department. Qualifications: li- 
brary graduate degree, subject knowledge of the sci- 
ences, experience. Liberal fringe benefits and vaca- 
tions for both. Applications should include full bio- 
graphical data (education and experience), refer- 
ences, and brief statement as to professional objec- 
tives. Apply Lois E. Engleman, Lib., Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 

ALA HEADQUARTERS ASSISTANT LIBRAR- 
IAN who would be cataloger and reference assistant 
for special library on libraries, librarianship, and re- 
lated subjects. Library serves ALA staff and mem- 
bers. Requires MSLS. Salary $5460-$6348, with an- 
nual increments of $222. Social security, TIAA, one 
month vacation, 35-hour week. Write Headquarters 
Librarian. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with 5th year degree for com- 
munity serving 17,000 in Frankfort, Ind. Salary open. 
State’ employees retirement plus social security, lib- 
eral vacation and sick benefits. Apply Ralph D. 


Ticen, President, Library Board, 700 S. Harrison,. 


Frankfort, Ind. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, FIRST ASSISTANT. 
$6040-$7120 (7 steps). Variety and informality in 
department reaponsible for system fiction, records, 
films, and community relations through book talks, 
program planning, discussion groupa. 5th year de- 
gree, 2 years experience, including training or ex- 
erience in audio-visual. New building under way. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Alta Parks, Assistant 
Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

TWO POSITIONS: Reference assistant and head 
cataloger required immediately in growing liberal 
arts college. City of 38,000, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Faculty status with tenure, 11-month contract. So- 
cial security and retirement plan. New library and 
equipment. Salary contingent upon degree and ex- 
perience. Write Rev. Demetrius Schenk, T.O.R., 
Starvagai Memorial Library, The College of Steu- 
benville, Steubenville, Ohio. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
has the following new positions open September 9, 
1963. Assistant reference librarian, assistant circula- 
tion librarian, general service assistant with super- 
vision of stacks, serials cataloger, and assistant cata- 
log librarian. Library science degree and experience 
necessary. Minimum salary $680 per month, depend- 
ing on qualifications. 11 months’ contract. 35-hour 
week, all college vacations, Hlinois university re- 
tirement system providing disability, death, and pen- 
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sion benefits. Faculty status, academic rank, Inte- 
rested applicants should send a detailed letter, tran- 
scripts of credits, experience record and a recent pho- 
tograph, and letters of reference to Bernadine C. 
Hanby, Director, University Library, DeKalb, IL 

IMMEDIATE OPENINGS: for assistant librarian 
and reference librarian in an air-conditioned public 
library, College graduate, one year training accred- «# 
ited library school. Benefits include 13 days sick ' 
pay, four weeks’ paid vacation, social security, Hi- 
nois Municipal retirement. Salary depending on ex- 
perience. Apply Mra. Kathryn Devereaux, Librarian, 
Moline Public Library, Moline, DL 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Public Library in 
metropolitan area of 51,000 near Detroit. MLS degree 
or its equivalent required. Five-day week, two weeks’ 
vacation, bonus days, eight %4-paid holidays, retire- 
ment system. City pays hospitalization insurance. Be- 
ginning salary $5000, excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Shirley V. Brabant, Director, Rose- 
ville Public Library, 2725] Gratiot Ave., Roseville, 


ch. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN to head department 
with full-time clerical assistant and student help, 
$40,000 book budget. Experience required. Salary 
range $6000-$7500 (depending upon qualifications) 
for the academic year, with opportunities for sum- 
mer position at one-fifth of academic year salary, 
faculty rank, vacation same as other faculty, sick 
leave, social security and included in state retirement-* | 
system, excellent working conditions, with coopera- 
tive faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Librarian, Wiscon- 
gin State College, Whitewater, Wis. 


mountain plaine. | 
LIBRARIANS! Two Librarian I positions now | 
open: public services, law reference, at the Nevada. | 
State Library. 5-step salary scale ($6432-$7764) plus 
stato employee benefits, Appointment may be made 
above the starting salary. Library degree plus 3 years 
experience required. Apply Mildred J. Heyer, Lib., 
Nevada State Library, Carson City. 

TY LIBRARIAN. Salary $5616-$6312. Director 
of growing library serving city of 14,000 plus en- | 
virons. 5th year degree, some experience preferred. 
Good fringe benefits. Apply Frank -U. Koehler, City 
Manager, Scottsbluff, Neb. 

SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN needed to organize 
and administer library services for 3 new elemen 
schools scheduled to open September 1963. Position 
to be filled by July 1963. New position for expansion vy! 
of professional library services into al] elementary ; 
schools, Growing community of 30,000, just 50 miles 
north of Denver. Excellent opportunity for creativity. 
Many fringe benefits, Sick leave accumulative without 
limit, tuition waivers to Colorado State College in 
Greeley. LS degree, state certification, and experience 
required. Salary dependent upon training and experi- 
ence. $6500 upward. Address inquiries to Barnard D. 
Ryan, Assoc. Supt., Greeley Public Schools, Greeley, 


Colo. 
southwest 


TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY launches a major ex- 
pansion program. Personnel are needed who are 
anxious to develop programs in a rapidly expanding 
city-county library system now serving 300,000 people. 
Applications are being accepted for: 1) Head, chil 
dren’s services division with salary $6300-$7500. Must 
have library degree and 4 years experience, with abil- 
ity to manage central children’s room and initiate 
branch library children’s program. 2) Young adults /- 
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librarian with salary $5760-$6900 to head large teen 
department and develop system-wide program. Must 
shave library degree and 2 years experience. 3) Refer- 
ence librarian with salary $5280~$6300 to work in 
newly created adult services division in main library. 
Coming later this spring—branch librarian ($5760- 
$6900) for new branch and cataloger ($5280-$6300). 
All positions have usual fringe benefits. Cosmopolitan 
population and renowned climate brings 1500 new 
residents to Tucson each month. Send applications to 
John F. Anderson, Dir., Tucson Public Library, 200 
S. 6 Ave., Tucson. | 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for community of 50,000 in 
the sunny Southwest. Challenging opportunities for 
rapid growth and development. 156,657 circulation 
last year. Salary open. 40-hour week, social security, 
sick leave, month vacation. Send complete resume 
immediately to Russell Mann, Trustee, P, O. Box 
700, Roswell, N.M. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, has openings for beginning 
level librarians with degrees from accredited library 
schools. Salary $5160-$6600. Appointment may be 
tnade above the entrance salary depending on quali- 
fications. Paid holidays, vacations, health insurance 
and sick leave, and retirement plan coupled with so- 
cial security. Modern central library with two 
branches. Approved expansion calls for four new 
branches. Enjoy the casual living of the fabulous 


«Walley of the Sun” and the professional challenges 


| 
* 


of association with a progressive library system in 
one of the nation’s fastest growing cities. Send com- 
plete resume to Robert W. Galloway, Personnel Su- 
pervisor, 324 W. Washington, Phoenix 3. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, is looking for an experi- 
enced librarian to head its Science and Industry Sec- 
tion. Salary range $5640-$7200, plus liberal fringe 
benefits. Entrance salary to $6168, depending on 
qualiffcations. Must have 5th year degree from ac- 
credited library school. Beautiful modern central li- 
brary. If professional challenge coupled with ideal 
weather in one of the nation’s fastest growing cities 
appeals to you, send your qualifications to Robert W. 
Galloway, Personnel Supervisor, 324 W. Washington, 
Phoenix 3. - 


pacific northwest 


TWO POSITIONS: assistant children’s librarian and 
cataloger. Salary dependent upon training and experi- 
nce. Must be graduate of ALA library school. Janu- 
ary graduates considered. FICA, city retirement plan, 
15 working days sick leave, 15 working days vaca- 
tion. Send resume and recent photo to Roger E. 
Spillers, Lib., Helena Public Library, Helena, Mont. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for large branch in 
county system. Several years experience in addition 
to degree from accredited library school required. 
Salary range from $5820—-$6540. Usual fringe benefits. 
Write Katherine Anderson, Personnel Officer, Library 
Association of Portland, 801 S.W. 10 Ave., Portland 


5, Ore. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN to assist with refer- 
ence services. New position beginning immediately or 
July 1, yearly tenure, 12-month service, salary and 
faculty rank dependent upon qualifications, minimum 
$6000. Apply John M. Miller, Eastern Oregon College, 
La Grande, Ore. 

FOUR ADMINISTRATIVE OPPORTUNITIES for 
qualified librarians. 1) Personnel officer (salary 
$7200-$8100) to conduct recruitment program, staff 
training, counseling, etc., in system employing ap- 
proximately 250 full-time and 150 part-time staff. Re- 

_ quirements include graduate library degree and aca- 


demic training or considerable e ence in person- 
nel work. 2) Head of music danni (salary 
$6300-$7200) serving community which gives strong 
support to symphony orchestra and other professional 
and amateur music groups. Excellent collection in- 
cludes 9500 books, 18,000 scores, 15,000 records. Re- 
quirements include graduate library degree, sound 
knowledge of music, and appropriate experience. 3-4) 
Branch librarians (salaries $5820-$7200) to head 
large branches in new, modern buildings. Require- 
ments include graduate library degree and several 
years experience in public library field. Terms of 
employment include 3714-hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security, and retirement plan. 
Write Katherine E. Anderson, Personnel Officer, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, 801 S.W. 10 Ave., Port- 
land 5, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS: 1) Circulation assistant. Col- 
lege graduate and graduate of an accredited library 
school plus one year of experience. Beginning salary 
$450 per month. 2) Reference librarian. College grad- 
uate with a 5-year degree from an accredited library 
school, Also at least 2 years of experience. Beginning 
salary $475 per month. Apply Ann Whitmack, Di- 
rector, Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 


Mont. 

KLAMATH COUNTY LIBRARY needs young li- 
brary executive to complete merger of existing city 
and county libraries located in Klamath Falls, Ore. 
This challenging opportunity carries with it the 
chance to enlarge and remodel an existing library 
building in Klamath Falls; to organize unification of 
existing city and county book stocks and other li- 
brary materials; and to develop a united staff and a 
strong unified modern service for Klamath Falls and 
its outlying areas. Population of the immediate trad- 
ing area is approximately 43,000. Candidates must 
have AB degree, plus one year of graduate study in a 
library school accredited by the American Library 
Association, and at least two years of successful pro- 
fessional library experience. Salary $550-$600 per 
month, Write Klamath County Court, Courthouse, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


far west 


TWO EXTENSION LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian II, at least 2 yra. 
professional experience, $501-3609. Librarian III, 
4 years experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capa- 
city. $552~$671. Both require ALA-accredited library 
achool degree, 5-day, 40-hour work week; 12 days va- 
cation; 12 days sick leave; social security; state re- 
tirement; and city paid health insurance. First incre- 
ment after 6 months. Apply Director of Library Serv- 
ices, Public Library, Soo and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers employment oppor- 
tunities. Positions available in children’s reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
Outstanding employee benefits include annual vaca- 
tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur- 
ance. Splendid local educational and recreational fa- 
cilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Hwy., San Diego. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public library 
system. 144 hours from San Francisco. City-county 
syatem of 8 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 10 stations. 
New central building under construction. Salary $580- 
$705 with advancement to 2nd step in 6 months. Re- 
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quires ALA-accredited library school degree with 5 
years professional library experience. Apply Director 
of Library Services, Public Library of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
ing university library, experience helpful but not 
necessary. Librarians have academic status and ex- 
T retirement provisions. Salary $5280. Write 

LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately 
available in new branches, subject departments, tech- 
nical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $464-$575 per month. (Experienced librar- 
ians may start above minimum.) The place: Los Àn- 
geles, where the climate is always good. The future: 
good opportunity for professional growth and pro 
motional advancement in a growing system; 35 li- 
brarian promotions within the last 12 months. Stu- 
dents may apply during their last semester of library 
school. For additional information write Personnel 
Officer, Los Angeles Public Libary, 630 W. 5th St, 
Los Angeles 17, 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN for general reference work 
in public library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one year 
of graduate study in an accredited library school. 
No experience required; however, credit on salary 
scale given for practical experience. Salary $4932- 
$5652, good retirement system, 3 weeks’ vacation, 
paid sick leave, and other benefits. Community of 
100,000, 60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-con- 
ditioned central library, 3 new branch libraries. No 
written examination required. Apply Civil Service 
Board, 431 Court St., San Bernardino, Calif. 

CATALOGER (Librarian lI), $552-$671, first in- 
crement after 6 months. ALA-accredited school de- 
gree, 4 years experience, at least 2 in cataloging. 5 
day, 40-hour week, 12 days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave, retirement system, social security, city-paid 
health insurance, city-county system near San Fran- 
cisco. New central building under construction. Tech- 
nical services staff of 15. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 

AT CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COL- 
LEGE, San Luis Obispo, on the beautiful Central 
Coast, a large new building demands additional staff. 
Six positions in all phases of college library work are 
now open. Three Librarian I! ($5976-$7992) ; three 
Librarian I ($5400-$5976). Excellent retirement, va- 
cation, sick leave plans. Apply Francis S. Allen, 
College Librarian. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Monthy salary $428- 
$520. LS degree required. Will guide children in 
reading and the use of the library. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to gain broad administrative and technical ex- 
perience in a fast growing Southern California beach 
community just 40 miles from Los Angeles. Apply 
Personnel Office, Newport Beach City Hall, Newport 
Beach, Calif. 

CATALOGER, Librarian I, young recent library 
school graduate. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Growing university library. Immediate open- 
ing, other Librarian I positions expected July 1. 
Salary range $5280-$6432. Apply University Librar- 
ian, University of California, Santa Barbara, Univer- 
sity, Calif. ’ 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for public library in 
Wailuku, Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited college 
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and l year professional children’s library program ex- 
perience. $5592-$7128. TWO CATALOG BRAR-. 
IAN I positions at the University of Hawaii library in 
Honolulu. BLS from ALA-accredited college and l 
year professional cataloging and classifying experi- 
ence. $5592-$7128. TWO LIBRARIAN II positions: 
for reference and related assignments in the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii College of Education library in Hono- 
lulu; other position to plan, direct, and supervise 
largest been bray on island of Maui. State civil 
service, social security, medical, retirement plans, 
and other benefits. Contact Mrs. Loretta Fukuda, 
hia of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Hono- 
lulu. 


canada 


CHIEF MEDICAL LIBRARIAN required by Me- 
Gill University June 1963. Minimum qualifications: 
graduation from an accredited library school and 5 
years’ experience, preferably in a medical or science 
library. Staff of about 20; new medical building soon 
under construction. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Address enquiries to Dean Lloyd G. Steven- 
son, Faculty of Medicine, McGill University, 3640 Uni- 
versity St., Montreal 2, 

CARLETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Ottawa, 
Cataloguer, BA, BLS, 3 years experience in uni; 
versity library. Starting salary $5500, July 1 or earlier. . 
Reference librarian. Starting salary $5400, July 1. Ap- 
ply Librarian, 

POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN, MS in LS, 4 years school library experi- 
ence, wants position in Delaware Valley area. Availa- 


ble August 1. Write B-231-W. 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR, male, 37, MSLS, presently 


` employed, seeks change for challenging directorship 


in college or university library in Midwest or West. 
Write B-233-W. 

DIRECTOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES position 
wanted. Available anytime. Woman, 44, experience in 
small and large districts; college and public libraries. 
Background as classroom teacher, librarian, admin- 
istrator totals 14 years. Has MA in LS. Would con- 
sider position in school library. Write B-234-W. 

BAPTIST COLLEGE OR SEMINARY LIBRARY 
POSITION sought by male, 43, married, BA, ThM, 
with 24 hours on MLS. Some library experience, also 
teaching and pastoral experience. Available in May 
Other denominations considered. Southeast or South- 
west only. Write B-235-W. 


EXPERIENCE, public library: children’s work, 
branch librarian, county librarian; school library: 
county instructional materials center, district (K- 
12): teaching: elementary, secondary, college (li- 
brary science). Desire library science in mountain 
state or Southwest. Write B-237-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: first of 


month preceding publication. If voucher 
forms are required for billing, please send 
them at the time advertisements are sub- 
mitted for insertion. 
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BRO-DART’S LIFETIME “SELF-STICK” 


It’s the fastest, easiest book jacket cover to apply. With Bro-Dart’s Lifetime® 
‘‘Self-Stick’’ you need no glue, no separate attaching tape, almost no effort. 
“Self-Stick” tabs (exclusively Bro-Dart’s) have been built right into our 
famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes at all four corners. Just slip the cover on, 
press it fastened. The very maximum in protection is assured, and you save 
time, labor, material, repajring and rebinding. So order Lifetimes with ‘‘Self- 
Stick” tabs now. And remember: Bro-Dart makes them all —Foldons,'™ 
Regulars,'" Simplex.'" The Plasti-Kleer answer for every circulation need! 
Write for our catalog today! 


Pno- ant INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 540-C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey, 


Library supplies ... library charging systems... 1888 S. Sepulveda Blivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


* library furniture » Alanar Book Processing Center, Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
Inc. = Bro-Dart Books, Inc. m Unidoc Service, Inc. 520 King Street, West ,Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The only encyclopedia published 
for these special needs 


The type you are now reading has been 
tested and accepted as ideal for readers 
with normal or corrected vision. The page 
portion reproduced here in actual size from 
the new Large Type Edition of World Book 
Encyclopedia dramatically illustrates how 
new vistas in education may now unfold 
for the partially sighted. 

Between normalcy and blindness, there 
is a vast “grey area’ in which reading is 
difficult. The new Large Type Edition of 
World Book can break this barrier in over 
90% of such cases, as shown in actual 
school tests and learning situations. 

This far-reaching project was instituted 
at the suggestion of the Foundation for the 
Partially Seeing. It will be the complete 
World Book Encyclopedia in a larger size 
expanded to 30 volumes and available in 
the 1964 edition. The color, maps, illustra- 
tions, and text will also be identical. 

This new venture is made available at 
far below normal pricing, through partial 
subsidy by World Book—the largest selling 
encyclopedia in the world. 


A. Together with the 145-volume World 
re that Book in Braille, published two years ago, 
i] à it broadens the field of vision and educa- 
r SUVer ^A tion far beyond any reference work now 
called tre à available or ever published. 






30 VOLUMES— $299 DELIVERED 
$10 DOWN— $10 PER MONTH 
Order now for delivery early in 1964 

For further information, please write: 

DR. WILLIAM H. NAULT, Director of Research 

FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 

World Book-Childcraft of Canada 
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what 
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whether 
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has a beard? 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER! 


The Compton 
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NOW IN HARD COVER! 
ONLY $495 
Available only to Compton subscribers 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 


special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 


authorized on July 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library 


St, Chicago 11, TII. 





The 1963 Compton Yearbook gives 
you an illustrated, indexed compen- 
dium of the year just passed: a chro- 
nology of the year for quick reference, 
425 articles on important events, over 
1,300 photographs, maps, charts and 
diagrams. In addition to easily lo- 
cated, definitive 1962 news, the Year- 
book contains 68 new articles from 
the 1963 encyclopedia, re- 
flecting the constant revi- 
” sion that keeps Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 
completely up to date. 


Annual 
supplement 


To order, or for further informa- 
tion, write: Dept. N, Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, P. O. 
Box 3365, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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No. 785 “Little 
Work Horse” 
Your choice of 
Gray or Tan. 












Square 
tubular 


const 





“Handy Van” 
Your choice of 
Gray or Tan. 






ruction 
gthens 


But don’t take our word for it. Ask an 
engineer which is best—square or round 
tubular construction. He’ll tell you that 
Demco’s square construction is much 
stronger, because there’s 200% more 
welding area. 

Both Demco’s “Little Work Horse” and 
“Handy Van” have been thoroughly 
tested at twice the normal load—160 lbs. 
back and forth over a 2” threshold 
25,000 times without failure of any kind 
—no looseness or wobble anywhere. This 
greater rigidity of construction is your 
assurance of quiet operating book trucks. 
All new book trucks can be equipped with 
Demco’s “100% Protection” Bumpers. 


For Complete Details, Write For Des- 
criptive Folder. 
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-DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES © Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 


New Titles Emphasize Growing 
Value of U-M Periodical Services 
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Among Recent Additions: 


Education Abstracts 
Midwest Folklore 
U.S. Supreme Court Reports 









Air Power Historian 
Flight Magazine 
Church and State 
Phi Delta Kappan 











Nation's Business 
Academy of Pol. Sc. Proceedings 
Commonweal 
Journal of Bible and Religion 


Foreign Policy Bulletin 





Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Over 1600 now available 


Save 94% storage space 


Serial publications on micro- 
film solve several critical library 
problems. 

Space is one. You immediately 
cut future needs by 94% by de- 
ciding to use microfilm instead of 
bound volumes from here on in. 

Cost is the second. Microfilm 
editions cost no more than binding 
paper editions and storage cost is 
only 3¢ a year compared to $.50 
for bound volumes. 

Deterioration is also a factor. 
Some bound paper volumes won’t 
even last 50 years. Backfiles—to 
complete sets, or for new acqui- 
sitions—are ideally secured on 
microfilm. 

Microfilm is the modern, low 
cost way to provide serial refer- 
ence service. Many leading libra- 
ries keep current issues for the 
first year or two—the period of 
greatest use. Then, they get mi- 
crofilms for enduring reference 
needs. 

Write for the latest catalogue 
listing the 1600 plus serials on 
microfilm. 


ANN ARBOR, 
CORPORAT 
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APRIL COVER 


Four members of the Planning 
Committee which helped 
launch the work of the ALA 
Commission on a National Plan 
for Library Education. Stand- 
ing, from left: Carl Hintz, Uni- 

“Dersity of Oregon, and Richard 
Logsdon, Columbia University ; 
sitting, Jesse Shera, Western 
Reserve University, and Ray- 
nard Swank, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Industry, the lifeblood of our nation, and its 
arteries, transportation and communication, 
are excitingly presented in this curriculum 
oriented Melmont series. Here are stories 
about dams and power, planes, trains and 
boats, news and how it travels. Day by day 
activities in these fields are simply presented 
and color illustrated for grades 1 through 6. 
Interest level 2-6, average reading level 3-5. 


14 Exciting Titles 


ABOUT DAMS 

ABOUT CARGO SHIPS 

ABOUT FORESTERS 

GOOD TIMES WITH MAPS 

ABOUT THE BIGGEST PINE TREE 

ABOUT THE CAPTAIN OF A SHIP 

ABOUT THE DRIVER OF A BUS 

ABOUT THE ENGINEER OF A TRAIN 

ABOUT FOOD AND WHERE IT COMES FROM 
ABOUT HELPFUL HELICOPTERS 

ABOUT NEWS AND HOW IT TRAVELS 
ABOUT THE PILOT OF A PLANE 

ABOUT READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 

GOOD TIMES ABOARD A BUS 

Melmont Books only $2.50 list each, $1.88 net each.* 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE 
Let us know your needs. 
Send for the complete catalog of 119 Melmont titles. 


4 *Net postpaid to schools and libraries. All books 
t bound in guaranteed, reinforced cloth bindings. 
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“4. MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 
4 9: A Childrens Press Company 


Jackson and Racine 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The first winners of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica School Library Awards are Bremerton, 
Washington (for a system with a school popu- 
lation of less than 25,000), and Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland (school population more than 
25,000). “Both of these communities have shown 
remarkable progress and strong community sup- 
port for this important activity in education,” 
said Maurice B. Mitchell, president of EB. Louise 
Meredith, state school library supervisor in Ten- 
nessee, was chairman of the committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians which 
nominated ten school systems from which the two 


winners were chosen by EB. “We have been de” 


lighted with the response to this first year’s com- 
petition,’ she said. “With applications from all 
over the United States, including Alaska and 
Hawaii, our choice was particularly difficult. We 
hope that public concern and interest throughout 
the nation will be focused on elementary school 
libraries as a result of these awards.” A photo- 
graph of the interior of one of the Bremerton li- 
braries appeared on the cover of the February 


1962 ALA Bulletin. 
* 


The National Referral Center for Science and 
Technology, established in the Library of Con- 
gress with the support of the National Science 
Foundation, began operation on March 4. Defin- 
ing itself as a “clearinghouse for the scientific 
and technical community,” the center serves that 
community by responding to individual requests 
for assistance and will publish directories and 
listings of information resources in its chosen 
field, including the social sciences. The center 
will “catalog” information and data centers, spe- 
cialized libraries, abstracting and indexing serv- 
ices, scientific journals, and the many other 
sources of published and unpublished informa- 
tion. In time, detailed records on tens of thou- 
sands of information resources will be established 
and kept up to date. 


* 


The Newbery and Caldecott medals will be *pre- 
sented at the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Ban- 
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quet on Monday, July 15, at 7:30 p.m. in the In- | BRO DART 
ternational Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel in now " x 
Chicago during the annual conference of the UALITY AT 
American Library Association. Tickets are $9.50 Q 

_ and may be ordered from Mrs. Harriette Crum- POPULAR PRICES! 
mer, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. m 


* 





Library Catalogs: Changing Dimensions is the 





topic of the 28th annual conference of the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, to be 2,400 CARDS... 
held August 5-7. Among the aspects of the sub- i 

ject to be considered are the bibliographical de- 
mands of research, a review of the success or 
failure of former book catalogs, the current use 


of printed catalogs in regional public libraries 
(B) 





and in universities with multiple campuses, the 
place of the National Union Catalog and prob- 
.lems connected with it, studies in automation, 
=æ nd the relation of indexing services to library 
catalogs—with, of course, a look at the future. 
The conference is under the general direction of 
Ruth French Strout. For further information 
write the school, Chicago 37. eee 








The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the 
United Nations, Rome, Italy, 


seeks the services of a LOANS LI- 
BRARIAN to direct lending and 


14,400 CARDS... 





BRO-DART SOLID CATALOG FILES FIT 
EVERY LIBRARY NEED 


stack operations of a specialized li- Bro-Dart card catalog files are built for years 
brary of over half a million volumes. of constant, rugged use. Constructed of high 

grade hardwoods with a handsome, durable 
Essential Qualifications: University finish. Interchangeable drawers provide flex- 
and postgraduate library science ibility and maximum function at all times. 
degrees. At least two years of pro- Compact flush design permits space econ- 
fessional work in a large library of omy. Birch and maple construction. Choice 


of light or dark finish. (Custom finish prices 
available on request.) Now—enjoy Bro-Dart 
quality at these unprecedented prices. 


recognized standing. Full command 
of English and Italian. Familiarity 


with either French or Spanish. Order today! 
Starting salary of approximately (A) Cat. No. 54 876, $45.75* (B) Cat. No. 54 878, 
US $5,000 plus fringe benefits. $79.75* (C) Cat. No. 54 880, $143.00* 


*delivered in continental U.S.A., excl. Alaska 
Qualified candidates should submit 
detailed curriculum vitae quoting 


VA 696A to: Recruitment Section, Gro Dart INDUSTRIES 


FAO, Via delle Terme di Caracalla, Dept. 763D, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jerse 


- Rome. 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Utility Versatility 
at low cost... at low cost... 


The 





2-shelf book truck Divided-shelf book truck 


Rugged, lightweight all-welded Multi-purpose book truck featuring 
construction for long life at low cost. divided, sloping shelves. Shelf angle 
Curved handle for easy steering and convenient for processing, cataloging and 
comfortable hand clearance from book general use. Ideal for mobile display. 
loads. Shelves protected with “noise All-steel with safety rolled edges. | 
dampeners.” H.36” L.30”, W.16”. H.36”, L.30”, W.17”. d 


GAY LO RD boo trucks 


move quietly as a whisper 


Economically priced, smooth-handling book trucks operate 
silently on 4” rubber-wheeled swivel casters. No jarring, disturbing 
sounds. Both trucks come in Desert Sand finish. 


Please write for full details and price. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. Library Supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 





“_ 
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Who 

gives a teacher 
more time 
to teach? 


“There’s so little time, and so 
much to do in a teacher’s day. 
Review yesterday’s lesson, in- 
troduce today’s. Discuss, ques- 
tion, answer, drill, test, correct. 
No time left to help a slow stu- 
dent catch up...or push a bright 
student ahead with enrichment 
material. But now, with TEMAC® 
courses, a teacher does have 
time. Because programmed 
courses eliminate routine, a 
teacher does more real teaching, 
and students do more real learn- 
ing. TEMAC is but one of the 
results of our continuous and 
extensive study, research and 
testing of new teaching meth- 
ods. We are proud that, with 
the help of new programs such 
as this, more teachers can de- 
vote more time to more students 





than ever before. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press laf J 
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WHAT DO YOU RECOMME 


Al DO YOU RECOMMEND? WHAT DE 
HAT DO YOU RECOMM 
AT DO YOU RECOMMEND? WHAT 
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a COMMEND‘ 
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What do you reg 


RECOMMEND? WHAT DO YO 


Vhat do you recom) 


gO You recçọ 
BU RECOMMEND? WHAT 
HAT DO YOU Ri 
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ND? WHAT DO YOU 
u recommend? 










WHAT DO YOU RECOMMEND 


DO YOU RECOM 
x 





As a librarian you hear this question every day. It’s a symbol of the trust 
placed in you by the reading public. m You belong to a great profession. Like 
doctors and lawyers, you are consulted and trusted,m™ And as a good librarian, 

like any good professional, you know the tastes and interests of the person _ 
seeking your advice. m You help to shape the reading habits and attitudes 

of the American public. Librarians make a major contribution to our greatest 
natural resource—an alert, informed citizenry. m We're proud to have played 

a part in your work for more than 85 years. 


LIBRA RY BU REAU the oldest and only full-line library supplier 


and consultant 





© 


Hemington. Fland OQrrice SYSTEMS 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION » 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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THE CONTINUING BATTLE 


by Myrl Ricking, Director, 
Office for Recruitment 



















There is a battle going on in the library world 
today. Sometimes the line is drawn between 
personnel officers and line administrators, 
sometimes between the chief librarian and his 
staff. Sometimes it simply goes on silently 
in the mind of the administrator. 

' Like most great battles, it is being waged 
over a question which can be stated simply but 
which has complex ramifications: to hire or 
not to hire inferior candidates for professional 
positions. 

“People, people, give us people,” is the cry 
in every library. The word “bodies” is fre- 
quently used and is frequently meant. “We 
have to have someone to keep the place open. 
If he’s warm and breathing, let’s hire.” 

There is obviously no one who would quar- 
rel with the statement that we must recruit 
quality. This is not debatable and no one 
could be found to take the opposition. The 
question does not occur, therefore, on con- 
ference platforms or in the pages of profes- 
_ sional journals, It does occur in libraries, 
every day. And at the doors of library schools. 

If we had enough people to select from, the 
problem would not exist. When ten candidates 
are available for one job, most of us can make 
a good choice. But when the situation is re- 
versed and when the candidates are poor, can 
we say “no”? 

For an administrator with critical vacancies 
on his staff to say “no” to a degree-bearing 
librarian not only takes fortitude; it raises 
each time he does it the question: Is he being 
fair to his already overworked staff? Is he do- 
ing justice to the library needs of his com- 
~ mpnity? Can a library school dean in good 
conscience turn away candidates and fail to 


increase his enrollment, with libraries hound- 
ing him hourly for graduates? 

“No” is, of course, being said daily by li- 
brary schools; many candidates are rejected. 
Libraries say “no” also, even to some of those 
with the MLS. The question is one of degree, 
of the point at which the line is drawn. And 
the danger, in times of scarcity, is of drawing 
it too low. 

The danger comes from two directions— 
from the zeal of recruiters, who almost in- 
evitably begin thinking in terms of numbers 
and whose enthusiasm sometimes overwhelms 
discrimination, and from the deliberate ac- 
ceptance on the part of schools and libraries 
of persons who would not meet their stand- 
ards if they had more choice, but who, it is 
argued, must be taken now because there is 
no choice. 

Far from being the time when we have to 
compromise, this is the very time in the pro- 
fession’s development that we can least afford 
to. We seem to be approaching a kind of 
breakthrough in recruitment, not just in terms 
of our approach to it, but in terms of what we 
are looking for. All the prattle about the 
“image” has served at least to remind us of 
the kinds of minds we need if library service 
is to move in the directions we say are neces- 
sary. 

But we will not attract these minds to 
schools and staffs which are simultaneously 
admitting the second-rate. Gresham’s law ap- 
plies to people as well as money, and its effect 
is both swift and longlasting. If we are going 
to sell ourselves short during this period of 
intensified recruitment, we would be better 
not to start. 

We must begin by addressing our recruiting 
approaches to the superior students, whether 
in high school or college, to the well-educated, 
reading adults in the community. Counselors 
have told us over and over that the greatest 
appeal of the library profession is in its intel- 
lectual and psychological satisfactions—that 
we are foolish to try to compete with the air- 
line hostesses and the “big-money” jobs. 

We need to stop encouraging everyone who 
comes along who can possibly be squeezed in 
under the wire of a library school’s admission 
standards. Many of the liberal arts graduates 
who respond to our appeals are frankly choos- 
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1944 


“Mr. Blumenson has cap- 
tured the sweep and drama 
of this phase of World War 
II in much the same manner 
as Barbara Tuchman did in 
her account of the opening 
days of World War I. His 
compelling narrative will, I 
am sure, stimulate the inter- 
est of the general public in 
good and exciting military 
history.” 


Charles B. MacDonald 
Office, Chief of Military His- 
tory, Department of the Army. 


MARTIN 


BLUMENSON 





$6.95 


The Duel 
for France 


ing library work because it sounds less de- 
manding than other fields, because we ask for 
nothing in particular beyond the attainment of 
the bachelor’s degree. 

We need to be sure that there is competition 
for our scholarships, that they are viewed as 
honors for which the standards are high. We 
need to develop a feeling on college campuses 
that libraries and library schools are inter- 
ested only in the best, that we are not the 
sanctuary of the mediocre. ` 

It must be kept in mind, however, that any 
recruitment program will dredge up the bad 
with the good. This is why we have to keep 
saying “no” in the places where it counts. 
This, of course, is the harder part, and there 
still hangs the question: How do you keep the 
branch open with no staff? 

Step one is to take a long slow look at the 
way you are using the good people you 
already have. There is not a library in the 
country which is yet using the time of all its 
professional staff as carefully and as intelli- 
gently as a good doctor uses his own. There 
is more involved here than removing clerical 
work from professional assignments, although 
this has not yet been achieved in enough 
places. There is also the question of whether 
certain things need to be done at all or 
whether we can afford to do them at this par- 
ticular time. How much staff time is being 
wasted, perhaps by unnecessary and unpro- 
ductive routines, by unnecessary and unpro- 
ductive meetings, by ineficient scheduling, or 
by poor working conditions? Poke around at 
some of these questions and see if you can- 
not recruit for yourself some additional pro- 
fessional time. Forty hours saved is the equiva- 
lent of a new librarian on the staff, and an 
experienced one at that. 

Consider, too, before hiring the question- 
able candidate, the loss of time on the part of 
others you may be causing. The time spent in 
training—and in handling the problems result- 
ing from—the poor staf member may be 
more useful to you than his services. This is 
quite likely to be true if you multiply the 
problems and the time spent on them over the 
number of years he may remain on the staff. 

In the most practical terms of getting 
today’s job done, five first-rate professiorels 
are worth more than ten who do not really 
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have what it takes. Five good ones will work | 


out faster ways to get the work done; they will 
delegate and train good clerical staff to assist 
them in effective ways; and, busy or not, they 


will function in a way that does justice to 


their public and profession. 

When pushed to the ultimate wall and liter- 
ally forced tö close an agency for lack of staff 
or to hire someone who doesn’t meet your 
standards, close the agency: Properly handled, 
it will help wake people up to the need and 
it will reiterate that the requirements of good 
library service are high. 


Confronted with the choice of no doctor or | 


an incompetent one, no teacher or an incom- 


petent one, which would you choose? The 


same specter of potential harm rises from the 
poor librarian. Draw the line firm and draw it 
high, or let’s all stop recruiting right now. ©¢@ 





The Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison 2, 
has published A Design for Public Library Develop- 
ment in Wisconsin—Standards for Measuring Prog- 
ress. A limited supply of this 53-page pamphlet, which 
might furnish good ideas to librarians in other states, 
is available from the commission. 


i 
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- Subscription offer about to expire! 





NOW! BRO-DART QUALITY 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


REVOLVING DICTIONARY STAND 
en DELIVERED: 


Catalog No. 54 854 
ee 


"4 vee Monee 


D a at EE 


Compact. Versatilel For libraries, classrooms, 
offices—even homes. Fits reference books as well 
as dictionaries. Revolves 360° for easy access 
from any direction. Low, felt padded base pro- 
tects desk or table top. No finer aay a any 
price! Birch and maple construction. Light or 
dark finish. (Custom finish prices supplied on 
request. 2i” wide x 12” deep. 2⁄2” high at 
front, 534” high at rear. 


*continental U.S.A., excl. Alaska 
Guo Dut INDUSTRIES 


763C, 56 Earl St, Newark 14, New Ce 
SBS S. Sepulveda Bivd., oe Angeles 2 5, 
Bro. Dart Industries (Canada) Lt 
520 King Street, West, Toronto SB, Ontario 


HANDBUCH DER PHYSIK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHYSICS 


i 


Editor: S. Fluegge 


ıı To be completed in 54 volumes (in 64 parts) 


| 
| 


1 


aut word's EAD 


4s 


tay let 
Na TIONAL poor? 


Articles in English, French and German. 
Berlin, 1955- 
On orders for a complete set of all 54 parts published to date: 


Subscription price $1,349.90 
(Regular list price $1,687.30) 


The remaining 10 parts are scheduled for publication soon. 
After the completion of the set the volumes will be available only at the regular list price. 


Slechert- Hainer Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 


31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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How to get an economical bookmobile for. 
your library without sacrificing quality ‘ 


The answer — follow the lead of many state lie. 


_ brary boards. They must, through public policy,’ 


buy the most for each dollar expended. At 
Gerstenslager these basic designs for fleet pur- 
chases have been carefully engineered to pro- 
vide maximum book space and more crew 
convenience. Incorporated in these units are the 
latest in proven features to reduce maintenance, 
lengthen service life and insure easier, safer 
operation. l 

You can benefit from their experience by in- 
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vestigating these pre-designed, route-proven 
bookmobiles. Some latitude in custom specifi- 
cation is possible without radically affecting the 
cost. Most important, you too can get more book- 
mobile for your money, enjoy the benefits of 
Gerstenslager’s field service, and give your pa- 
trons the best in mobile library convenience. 

A nearby Gerstenslager representative is 
ready to work with you, from initial planning to 
delivered product. His help and experience is 
yours ... without obligation or cost. Write or wire: 
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GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES: 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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, Illustrated by Jessica Zemsky 


` by Marjorie Chickering 
* Andy Adams resents having to spend his summer 


NEW BOOKS TO DELIGHT 
YOUNG READERS ` 








For Ages 8-12 
BONES AND THE 
BLACK PANTHER 


by Jean Caryl 
The exciting story of how Bones Cluett earns enough 
money for a Black Panther—a marvelous English bike. 
Winning a baking contest, earning an amazing prize in 
a scavenger hunt, and chasing a robber add up to a 
hilarious story, 


April, $2.95 


For Ages 10-14 — 
HAYSEED SUMMER : 


vacation on a “dull old farm.” But a runaway bull, a 
machine called a doodlebug, and two unusual expedi- 
tions that almost end in disaster convince Andy that 
farm life has its own special brand of excitement. 


Decorations by Ernest Kurt Barth * April, $2.95 


= For Teen-Agers 


UNCAS SACHEM OF THE WOLF PEOPLE 


by Virginia Frances Volght 


The authentic blography of a truly great indian chief— 
the story of Uncas; his boyhood, his triba! initiation, his 
explolts as a brave and, finally, his wisdom and courage 
as grand sachem of the Mohegans. A remarkable combina- 
tion of adventure, history, and nature lore. April, $3.50 


FANFARE FOR TWO 


by Marjory Hall 


Amanda Fairlee and Blair Fanshaw, just out of Junior 
college, get jobs with a public relations firm... clients, 
press parties, hard work—but lets of fun too! Both girls 
find unexpected romance In their busy new life. Their 
proven, thelr accomplishments, and the sophisticated 
ackground make this a fascinating novel for al! giris. 

April, $2.95 


SECOND BEST 


by Barbara Clayton 


Lucy Ritchard starts her summer vacation in Maine hopin 
to shed her role of always coming in second. Salling w} 
handsome Marsh Norton and helping untangle the mys- 
tery of a deserted !Ighthouse don’t solve her problem 
but by summer's end Lucy has discovered one important 
area where she can be first—and stay first! April, $2.95 
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Write for complete catalog FUNK & WAGNALLS 380 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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CURSE OF THE KILLER WHALE 


by Lawrence J, Hunt 


Mike Grant, young civi] enginser, has a dangerous under- 
cover assignment at an Alaskan missile base. Panic 
strikes when a murder and the sinking of a trawler are 
superstitiously blamed on a killer whale. How Mike dis- 
covers the real culprit, a sabotage ring, and deal og save 
the project, make this a truly thrilling story, April, $2.95 


SO MUCH CAN HAPPEN 


by Robin Gottlieb 


Laura Wells opens her freshman year at Darby with a 
burning ambition to become an actress. She falne the 
college drama group, meets Jason Reynard, and embarks 
on a whirlwind of activities. Some of Laura’s dreams don't 
come true—but soma do! An engrossing sey of dormi- 
tory life In a small New England college. pril, $2.95 


THE WISHING STAR 


by Norma Johnston 


Life for a sensitive girl in 1900 was no bed of roses, any 
more than it is today. Julle yearns to be exactly like 
everyone else. She knows that her glamorous mother’s 
brooch, The Wishing Star, can’t work miracles m oe 
With the Crowd and especially because of Bill, Julle’s life 
takes many an unexpected turn before she awakens to 
the true magic of The Wishing Star. April, $2.85 
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| So many progressive libraries have Write today for additional information on 


switched to. microfilm Recordak photographic book charging. Ideal 
| , ae l . for libraries and bookmobiles. 
| Are book borrowers still waiting sometimes ; 








patiently, whenever they charge out a book exe j 
| at your library? Do they still hear the plunk- vai R FLOR D # K 
plunk-plunk as you stamp out book card, eee oa hep amen ee 
borrower’s card. date-due card? first and foremost 
? ` in microfilming since 1928 


In up-to-date libraries, using Recordak 
microfilm, the librarian inserts book card, 
borrower’s card and date-due card into the 
microfilmer—all at the same time. A few 
seconds and the job is done. . . saving up to 
26 seconds over the old rubber-stamp 
method. When a book is returned, it goes 
back to the shelves immediately. Microfilm 
lets the book card travel with the book—no 
“slipping.” Furthermore, it takes far less 
time to spot overdues when they’re so easily 
picked up on the Recordak Film Reader... . 
and Recordak saves the library about 2¢ 
on each book handled! 
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seeeee ee e MAIL COUPON TODA TOPTTTTE 


RECORDAK CORPORATION ` G4 | 
Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send more information on 

Recordak photographic book-charging; also 

free folder on Recordak Portable microfilmer. 
er er... 
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sten your seat belts.. 


Prentice-Hall’s Spring list takes young adults 
from the bottom of the sea into outer space. 


ANIMAL ASTRONAUTS ° They Opened 
the Way to the Stars by Clyde R. 
Bergwin and William T. Coleman * Dogs, 
mice, Ham, Enos, Sam and Mrs. Sam star 
in the dramatic story of the first astro- 
nauts. Also covers Russian use of animals 
in outer space. Both authors are majors 


in the U. S. Air Force. 


May 224 pages illus. $3.95 


THE BOYS’ BASEBALL BOOK by Mickey 
Owen and Frank Farmer ° A great all- 
Star catcher gives complete baseball in- 
struction, inside tips on hitting, fielding, 
stealing and running bases. 

May 192 pages Hes, $3.95 


OF SPIES AND STRATAGEMS by Stanley 
Lovell + Never-before published, incred- 
ible stories of OSS operations during 
World War II; told by one of the last 


men to survive. 


March 192 pages $3.95 
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UNDER THE MEDITERRANEAN by Honor 
Frost * Follows the author through her 
travels, her excavations off the coast of 
Byzantium and the south of France, and 
her discoveries under the sea. Archae- 
ologist Frost is one of the world’s leading 
underwater explorers. 


April 224 pages sus. $5.95 


DROWNPROOFING. A New Technique 
For Water Safety by Fred Lanone ° 
Swimmers can easily learn to float in- 
definitely; can virtually insure against 
drowning. Fred Lanoue is swimming 
coach at Georgia Tech University. 

May 160 pages — illus. > $2.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON MUSIC edsted by 
Leroy Ostransky ¢ Thirty-three essays by 
such authorities as Bernstein and Berlioz 
lead the layman to a greater enjoyment 
of music. Dr. Ostransky is the author of 
The Anatomy of Jazz.. 

March 500 pages $7.95 


Catalog and approval copies avallable: Library Divislon—Box 500P 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. * Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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The libr world has been greatly saddened by the death on Marép 9 of Frederic 
‘G, Melcher.-—-Readers of books everywhere will be long indebtéd to him for his 
many efforts in their behalf. Librarians will always appreciate his constant 
work in support of library service and will remember especially his 
establishment of the Newbery and Caldecott medals. The Melcher Scholarship, 
originated in his honor in 1955 by the Children's Library Association of 
ALA, will increasingly become a memorial to him. Fred Melcher was made an 
Honorary Member of ALA in 1945. After recalling his many accomplishments, 
the citation accompanying his honorary membership ended with these words: 

"To all these relationships he gives great wisdom and enthusiasm, for- 
bearance, modesty, and an infinite capacity for taking pains. Librarians and 
libraries are the better for the life and work of this distinguished 
bookman." 


National Library Week will be held April 21-27 for the sixth successive year. 


A feature of this year's observance will be the announcement of the first 
Library Buildings Award Procram winners. This Awards Program, sponsored by 
the American Institute of Architects, the National Book Committee, and the 
ALA, will recognize distinguisned accomplishment in library architecture by an 
American architect. Libraries built since January 1, 1958, were eligible for 
the first competition. A total of 207 libraries were entered, including 127 
public libraries, 63 college and university libraries, and 17 school 
libraries. The following librarians have served with architects as judges: 
Keyes D., Metcalf, Director Emeritus, Harvard University Library; Charles 
Monrhardt, Associate Director, Detroit Public Library; M. Bernice Wiese, 
Director, Library Service, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. An exhibit 
relating to the award-winning libraries will be held in the Prudential 
Building in Chicago from April 10-2}. 


Four applications have been submitted for the J. Morris Jones~World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award for 1963. ‘The proposals seek support of: 1) A 


National Workshop for State Committee Members and Others Seeking Effective 
Legislation - from the ALA Legislation Committee; 2) The Continuation for a 
Second Year of the ALA Office for Recruitment - from the ALA Library 
Administration Division; 3) The Planning, Preparation, and Distribution of 
1,000 copies of a Primer Designed for Blind Adults to learn Braille to enable 
them to read actively =~ from the ALA Round Table on Library Service to the 
Blind, and 4) The Planning, Preparation, and Distribution of Reading Guides 
for Blind Persons - from the ALA Round Table on Library Service to the Blind. 
The unit or units to receive the Award for 1963 will be announced at the 
Annual Conference in Chicago next July. The Jury, which makes recommendations 
on the Award, is composed this year of President Bryan, President-elect 
Wagman, Edwin B. Colburn, Robert W. Orr, and Immediate Past President Morton, 
chairman, 


The Association is indebted to Thomas Dreier, a former member of the Florida 
State Library Board, for the first contribution to the Endowment Fund now 
belng raised by the American Library Trustee Association. The income from 
this new ALA Fund will be used to help support the programs of ALTA. ~o 
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The First General Session of’ the Chicago Annual Conference will be held in the 
Hilton Hotel at 6:30 PM, July ih, and will mark the dedication of the new 
Headquarters Building. Special tours of the Building are Bee planned for 
the members. - f 


n President Kennedy's Tax Message to Congress of January 24 recommends that the 30% 


income tax deduction now allowable for contributions to churches, educational 
institutions, medical facilities and research be extended "to-all organi- 
zations eligible for the charitable contributions which are publicly supported 
and controlled". At present, the public library is not construed as an 
educational institution under the Internal Revenue Law and donors to public 
libraries can receive only the 20% reduction. The President's proposal would 
extend the 30% reduction to public libraries as well as to many other types of 
publicly supported and controlled organizations. 


Lester Asheim, Director of ALA's International Relations Office, has departed for 
a ten~week trip that will take him to the Philippines, Singapore, Malaya, 
i Thailand, Indonesia, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Okinawa, Korea, and Japan. He will, 
in addition, visit Nairobi, Kenya, to participate in a conference on education 
for librarianship in East Africa. 


Sarah Rebecca Reed, Executive Secretary of the ALA Library Education Division and 
Secretary of the ALA Committee on Accreditation since October 1l, 1960, leaves 
~. the Headquarters Staff on April 1 to become Library Education Specialist, 
Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education. l 


Charles H. Compton, President of ALA 1934-35, has presented the Association with 
an interesting and valuable record. It is a typewritten copy of his "My 
European Trip and The International Library Congress, April 23, 1933 - June 2, 


1935". 
American Library Association Policies, compiled in 1960 by a committee sonetetite 


of Benjamin A. Custer, Joseph W., Rogers, and Lucile M, Morsch, chairman, is 
being brought up to date. A complete revision is expected by the time of the 
1964 Annual Conference. In the meantime, it is hoped that a mimeographed 
supplement will be available by the time of the 1963 Chicago Conference. 
Copies of the 1960 compilation (published in 1961) are available to interested 


members. 


\ a l Ji hagl 
i David H. Clift 
| ; Executive Director 


March 21, 1963 - i 


ALA Conferences: Chicago, July. 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964: 

Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
~_ July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: January 27—February l, 1964; 
~ January 25-30, 1965. 
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SinGOOQDY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


OUR LP RECORD PRICES 
ARE STILL THE SAME 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your 
School, University or Library 


WE PAY ALL SHIPPING COSTS 





| l f E 
RCA Victor Columbia Capitol . 
HI-FI SERIES HI-FI SERIES i E un SERIES ae 
LPM, LPT ......... eee 279 | CL, EX, MK cece ese ee. +. 2.79 | © HBZ, LAL P, TAO, 
FPM, FOC, LE, LOP, LOC “ML, OL, SL, WL ...... 3.49 | W, WCL 0... cc cee ee. -49 
LM, LCT, LVT .......0.- 3.49 | K KOL ......e eee e eee 4.19 | GAR, L, O, PAR, WAK, 
LD and LS scocxcesende 4.19 WAL, WAO vo... cee ee. 4.19 
STEREO SERIES HAK oe avon sancuty a 4.89 
ere CS -NETTE 3.49 _ STEREO SERIES 
FSP, LME, LSP ......... 3.49 | CS OS Ws 4.19 | PŪT ŠA, SABO, SKAO, ST 3.49 
FSO, LES, LSA, LSC, LSO 4.19 ee eas f DG, DP, DW, SG, SO, SP, 
pe ise ggg | KOS KS oee 4.89 | STAC, STAO, SW, SWCL 4.19 
è ESAIAS aes eee ep SGAR, SPAR, SWAK, 
SWAL, SWAO ......45- 4.89 
Angel London Decca 
HI-FI SERIES HI-FI SERIES | HI-FI SERIES 
45000, 65000 ......... 2.79 | [LL 73000, PW ......... 2.79 | 4000, 8000 ........... 2.79 
A-4000, - 5000, CM-9000, 9000, 9200, 9400 thru 
35000, 3500, 3600 ..... S49: cia soon. Priod. TW r , 
-7000, P- , TW, 9900,i 10000 .......... 3.49 
COLC, COLH, COLO, TWB-91000 ......eeeeee 3.49 3 
GBR-4000 ........0000 4.19 
: STEREO SERIES STEREM: SERIES: 
STEREO SERIES PS-100, PSA:3000, 83000 74000, 78000 .....+06. 247 
SW-99000 .... cee cee ees 3.49 | 79000, 79200, 79400 thru 
een ieee omen haa 4.19 | cs.6000, CSA-2000, OSA- 79900, 10000 ......... 4.19 
1000, OS-25000, SP-44000 4.19 7 
r Hi-Fi Series... eee ee eee 2.49 
Westminster Stereo Series .......00000! 2.99 


See your Schwann catalog. Check our prices against prices shown on last 3 pages. 


Above prices to all staff personnel, but no open accounts 


to staff personnel. 


í 


WE PAY SHIPPING COSTS ° PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD AND DATE 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY v» 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


235 West 49th Street 


New York 19, N.Y. 


April 1963 


RECORDINGS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The first complete guide to the selection, purchase, 
organization, cataloging, use, and care of disc re- 
cordings planned to answer the questions of small 
and medium sized libraries. Tested, functional pro- 
cedures are outlined in chapters entitled: recordings 
as library material, selecting the recording, purchas- 
ing the recording, essential equipment for the col- 
lection, processing, circulation, the staff and its 
work, and planning for the usefulness of the collec- 
lion. Sources of equipment and supplies, suggested 
subject classifications and subject headings are in- 
cluded in the appendix. Extensive bibliographies, a 
glossary and index make this a basic guide to the 


_ selection, preparation, and use of recordings. All 


types and sizes of libraries will find it useful. 
Mary D. Pearson 


Ready in May Cloth $4.00 


NOTES USED ON CATALOG CARDS 
Revised Edition 


This classic has been completely revised to reflect 
the changing concepts in descriptive cataloging. Its 
purpose is to help catalogers phrase notes quickly 
and with relative consistency in expression. This 
comprehensive, classified collection of good examples 
of notes adheres to the style and form required by 
current cataloging rules and reflects the characteris- 
tics of present day publications, New to this edition 
are a table of contents and extensive cross references. 
Arrangement is alphabetical by subject. 


Olive Swain 


Ready this month Paper $1.75 


SOVIET LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


The report of the delegation of seven librarians, 
representing the American Library Association, who 
traveled 5500 miles within the Soviet Union to study 
and observe some 40 libraries and institutions, This 
report will stand as an important contribution to an 
understanding of librarianship and library service in 
Russia. [lustrated. 

Afelville J. Ruggles and Raynard C. Swank 

Just published 


Paper $4.00 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1962 


The annotated list of fifty-four highly recommended 
adult books selected by ALA’s Aputr Services Divi- 
sion from among those published in 1962. Printed 
in an attractive leaflet suitable for imprinting and 
folded to fit a #10 envelope, it makes a good dis- 
tribution piece to stimulate reading and promote in- 
terest in current books and library use. 

Just published. Quantity prices 50 copies, $3.50; 
100, $5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 
5000, $100. 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
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Chicago 11, Illinois 


CHILDREN’S SERVICE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Organization and Administration 


The means by which the objectives of children’s 
library work are accomplished are detailed and 
documented in this study of the actual practices, 
procedures, and policies of libraries throughout the 
country. Information from 950 libraries of various 
sizes was gathered through questionnaires, inter- 
views, and visits. The various factors which influence 
the type of organization are clearly brought out with 
detailed treatment of policies and descriptions of 
services offered. Tables, charts, bibliography and 
index. Elizabeth H. Gross in collaboration with Gene 
I. Namovicz 


Just published. 144 p. Paper $3.00 
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PORTABLE 
BOOK COPIER! 
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'edgelite makes possible vertical copying 
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st book copying lead to book breaking? Not any. 


re! The all-new SCM Wedgelite Portable Book Copier 
not hurt a binding. Its t-h-i-n, wedge-like design 1s 
patented secret. Lets you copy a complete page (up 
3⁄2 x 14 inches) right to the binding. With Wedge- 
s new, glare-free, diffused-light surface, you get 
form copy negatives. Maps, books, magazines, pam- 
een a name it and Wedgelite can copy 
nd Wedgelite is a snap to use. Set the automatic 
osure timer, press the switch — you've made a per- 
| copy negative. (Want more copies? Press the 


emeh againd Yor ran nrncace a canv immenriatalyw in 
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anywhe! 
cover (optional) and light weight make it simple to ca 
Wedgelite anywhere. Ask for a demonstration toda 


- Wedgelite is lightwaight—carry it 


SCM Corporation, 410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., Dep 
O Have your representative call me for an appointment to 


demonstrate the SCM Wedgelite Book Copler. 
O Send me literature on the SCM Wedgelite Book Comer. 
Name 
Company & Title 


Addrass 
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by Everett T. Moore 


A CITY IN TORMENT OVER KAZANTZAKIS 


Observers in Southern California have been in- 
credulous over the ferocity of the attacks on li- 
brary authorities in several communities there 
by a number of clergymen, who have sought for 
some months to have The Last Temptation of 
’ Christ, by Nikos Kazantzakis, banned from pub- 
lic libraries. The persistence of the clergymen 
and their supporters in insisting that this book, 
which they consider blasphemous, must be re- 
. moved from the public libraries in their com- 
_ MInunities, and their imperviousness to all argu- 
-ments that removing the book in response to 
such special pressure would constitute censor- 
ship has caused great rifts among church groups 
and among many of the residents of the affected 
communities. 

Arcadia has been the focal point of the attack, 
but public libraries in nearby Monrovia, Santa 
Ana, and Long Beach, and as far away as San 
Diego have also been under pressure from op- 
ponents of the Kazantzakis book. Last November 
the Arcadia Council of Protestant Churches sup- 
ported, by a vote of 14 to 7, with 10 abstaining, 
the demands of those seeking to have the book 
removed from the Arcadia Public Library. The 
Rev. J. Davis Barnard, of the Arcadia Presby- 
terian Church, led the group of clergymen in 
this effort, and the Rev. Gerald O’Keeffe, of the 
Holy Angels Catholic Church, lent his support 
to the cause. But the president of the Arcadia 
Council of Protestant Churches, the Rev. Hugh 
Nelson, of the Michillinda Presbyterian Church, 
opposed the action, pointing out that the council 
does not speak for all of the churches, and that 
some of the clergymen abstained from voting be- 
cause they believed the church should not force 
its conclusions upon a governing body. 


Efforts begun at that time by a group called 


the Citizens Committee for Clean Books to ob- 
tain 5000 signatures for presentation to the City 
Council objecting to the Kazantzakis book were 
reported by the end of January to have been 
successful. It was the City Council, not the li- 
-brary board of trustees, to which the petition 
was addressed, for the trustees had made it 


clear from the start that they would oppose the 
removal, The board has given full support to 
the ‘city librarian, Homer Fletcher, throughout 
the struggle. 

In á letter addressed by the majority group 
of the Arcadia Council of Protestant Churches 
to the City Council, the clergymen referred to 
the Kazantzakis book as “obscene and defama- 
tory of Christ.” They objected that a book of fic- 
tion which “purports to be a book of fact” used 
Christ as a principal character “in a series of 
salacious episodes.” 

“Not only is this book of a blasphemous char- 
acter,” they said, “its presence in our library, 
after many protests from responsible persons 
and groups, manifests a determination to offend, 
defy, and ignore these groups, thus elevating the 
functioning of a public service above the will of 
the community it serves. ... When certain books 
are bought, and circulated over the community 
protest, books either highly inflammatory such as 
would incite to rebellion or defamatory of the 
One revered as the incarnation of God, then the 
defiance of such an official [the librarian] must 
be corrected. The situation of a library defying 
the deepest sensitivities of the community it 
seeks to serve is intolerable. Refusal to remove 
a book many consider blasphemous, even to the 
extent of engendering community strife, is in our 
judgment an expression of such defiance.” Cot- 
ton Mather could not have stated more plainly 
the case for adherence to correct doctrine. 

So certain were they that this was not a mat- 
ter of censorship that the Citizens for Clean 
Books took a full-page advertisement in the 
Arcadia Tribune, on December 16, to state “The 
Truth in the Library Issue.” “We concur with 
the resolution of the Arcadia Council of 
Churches and other church leaders,” they said 
in the advertisement, “that the book ... is blas- 
phemous. The Library Board has, by its own ad- 
mission, kept books out of the Library which 
were offensive to some, and by this fact they 
have exercised censorship. Our position is that 
we wish to remove ONE book that is blasphe- 
mous to the Son of the living God, Jesus Christ, 
whose birthday we are celebrating.” 

The issue was coming to a head during the 
days just preceding Christmas, and when the 
library board met on December 20 to consider 
the request to remove the book, it reported re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Rev. Hugh D. Nelson 
and the Rev. John R. Knox, president and vice- 
president of the Arcadia Council of Protestant 
Churches (who had not voted for the request 
for removal of the book), asking that any fur- 
ther discussion of the problem be put over until 
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after the Christmas season and that the two 
groups hold a discussion then. The board agreed 
to this and the chairman, A. J. Young, proposed 
that the library board and the Council of Prot- 
estant Churches each appoint committees to meet 
together before the next board meeting. He also 
announced that the librarian had arranged to 
have the Kazantzakis book made unavailable to 
persons under 18 years of age without parental 
consent “because of the feeling of concern to- 
wards its possible effects on young readers.” 

The Rev. Dr. Barnard, who had led the group 
of ministers in demanding removal of the book, 
won the right to appoint the Council of Prot- 
estant Churches’ committee which would repre- 
sent its view. The three members he named all 
supported the demand for the banning, even if 
it meant urging the City Council to force the 
library board to remove the book from circula- 
tion. This view prevailed in the January meeting 
of the church council, reported by the press as 
“a bitter three-hour fight among ministers and 
by dissenting members.” 

The next week the library board voted unani- 
mously to reject the demand of the church 
council’s committee for removal of the book, 
and said that it would remain on the library’s 
shelves. The board meeting was a three-hour 


affair, at which a total of 59 persons spoke—a 
majority of them opposing the church council’s _ 
demands. Among the clergymen who spoke in 
support of the library’s position was the Rev. J. 
William Daum, of the Episcopal Church of the 
Transfiguration, who rejected the Council of 
Churches as a spokesman for all the city’s 
churches. “It is my opinion,” he said, “that the 
librarian would have been seriously remiss in the 
performance of his duties if he had not secured 
the volume in question for the library. It is a 
book that has won national and international ac- 
claim. It is a literary work of fiction that carries 
so many credentials that no self-respecting li- 
brarian could exclude it.” 

The Rev. H. Warren Anderson, however, chair- 
man of the church councils committee, re- 
marked, “That was only a little skirmish and 
meant nothing. We will go to the City Council .° 
and we will take it to the people if necessary.” 

The censorious clergymen and their numerous 
supporters seemed more determined than ever 
to press their case, and the Arcadia community 
was deeply split by the bitter struggle. The li- ° 
brary board showed no signs of relaxing its 
firm support of Librarian Fletcher, and made 
abundantly clear its determination to preserve 
the library’s freedom of action in selecting books 
for its readers. 





INDIAN 
NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. The Indian National Bibliography is an authoritative record of current Indian publica- 
tions, For the first time in history, an accurate and exhaustive record of all Indian publi- 
cations in English and the following languages is available in Roman Script: 


Assamese, Bengali, Gujerati, Kannada, Malayalam, Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, 


Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


All Indian Official publications issued by the Government of India and the different 
State Governments and Quasi-Government Bodies are also included in the Bibliography. 


FORMAT: Demy Quarto 8%” x 11144” with a print area 6.5/6” x 9” 


PERIODICITY: Four Quarterly issues and one Annual Volume covering one calendar 


year. 


AVAILABILITY: All Quarterly issues from the first issue (October-December 1957) and 
all Annual Volumes from the first Volume (1958) excepting the Annual Volume 1959 


are still available. 


For further particulars please write to 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


C/O NATIONAL LIBRARY 
DA-62/530 
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POSTSCRIPT ON THE ALBANY MATTER 


The omnibus desegregation suit filed by the Albany 
Movement last August in any, Georgia (see this 
department in the February issue), was dismissed by 
Federal District Judge J. Robert Elliott on February 
14, on the grounds that the Negro plaintiffs had 
“failed to prove that any of their rights as individuals 
had been denied”; they were not entitled, he said, to 
file a “class action” on behalf of all local Negroes. 

As this issue goes to press, an important action of 
the City Commission has affected all aspects of Al- 
bany’s racial tension, including the situation of the 
public library. On March 6, at a called meeting, the 
commission rescinded all municipal segregation ordi- 
nances. The intent of the action was not to facilitate 
desegregation. In the words of a commission spokes- 
man, “Now the decisions on integration or segrega- 
tion rest solely with individual citizens, and not with 
the City of Albany as a municipal corporation or with 
the seven commissioners individually. In our view 
this will strengthen rather than weaken the existing 
social pattern of segregation.” 

The next day, in an editorial, “Our Commission 
“Acts Wisely,” the Albany Herald expanded on this 
view: “From the outset of the racial disturbances 
which Negro integrationists have inflicted upon this 
community since November 196], this newspaper has 
maintained that the ultimate solution would lie not 
-with bodies politic, and not even with the courts with 
their interpretative findings as to law, but finally with 
individuals, making their ‘own judgments, choosing 
their own associates, and thereby establishing a com- 
munity code of conduct.” 

The commission also recommended that the public 
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library be reopened for a 30-day trial period. As re- 
pore in the February ALA Bulletin, the library 
oard was already in favor of reopening, but had re- 
frained on the advice of the City Commission and the 
chief of police. On March 11 the library reopened 
on the stand-up—or vertical integration——-basis made 
famous some years ago in Danville, Virginia. Booka 
were to be checked out to all cardholders, both at the 
main library and at what had been the Negro branch, 
T egrasrae to the Herald’s information (the source 
of the decision is not on the record), there were to be 
“no reading rooms, chairs, tables, or facilities for 
lounging ‘so that the races could intermingle.” 

Tha Herald was not so happy with this action as 
with the earlier one. “These decisions” (to open the 
two libraries), said the March 9 editorial entitled 
“Integration Comes—but Slyly,” “are disappointing 
because we see them rendered timidly, without suit- 
able public explanation and in direct reproach of a 
social principle to which the majority o anians 
had candidly pledged themselves despite hard- 
ship. ... 

“The integration of our libraries is a backdoor ap- 
proach because a majority of the City Commission 
refused to meet the issue directly and publicly. In 
view of this fact, we doubt their ee we dis- 
like their lack of frankness in speaking to the people 
of their intent, we reject their surrender of principle, 
and we assess with grave misgivings their hesitant 
yenture into a racial association which we believe 
neither colored nor white in Albany is ready for at 
this time. ... 

‘Tt is sad to see that what has emerged from this 
library snarl is expediency, evasion and subter- 
fuge...."—Eb. . eee 
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by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 


Many aspects of last year’s bill to amend the 
Library Services Act became part of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s legislative program for 
education when the administration’s education 


. bill, the National Education Improvement Act 


of 1963, was introduced in Congress on January 
29, 

The first bill placed in the hopper in the 
House of Representatives was H.R.3000, spon- 


` sored by Representative Adam Clayton Powell 


(D., N.Y.), chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Identical bills were spon- 
sored at the same time by Representatives Carl 
D. Perkins (D., Ky.), H.R.3001; Edith Green 
(D., Ore.), “by request,” H.R.3002; James 
Roosevelt (D., Calif.), H.R.3003; and Carlton 
Sickles (D., Md.), H.R.3004, all members of 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 

Senator Wayne Morse (D., Ore.), introduced 
the identical Senate bill, $.580, with these co- 
sponsors: Senators Pat McNamara (D., Mich.), 
Ralph Yarborough (D., Tex.), Joseph Clark (D., 
Pa.), Jennings Randolph (D., W.Va.), Harrison 
Williams (D., N.J.), Quentin Burdick (D., 
N.D.), Claiborne Pell (D., R.I.), Mike Mans- 
field (D., Mont.), and Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.). 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE AND PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 


The Special Education Message which Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent to Congress on the same 
day, January 29, highlights the provisions of 
the bill, including the major library proposals— 
for matching grants for acquisition of college 
and university library materials and construction 
of college and university library buildings, and 
for amendment of the Library Services Act to 
extend eligibility to all public libraries, urban 
and rural, and to include matching grants for 
public library construction. 

Concerning college and university library leg- 
islation proposed in Title II, the higher educa- 
tion title of the bill, President Kennedy’s mes- 
sage reads: 


Because today’s trend in colleges and universities is 
toward less lecturing and more independent study, the 
college and university library becomes even more 
essential in the life of our students. Today, as reported 
by the American Library Association, nearly all col- 
lege libraries are urgently in need of additional books, 
periodicals, scientific reports, and similar materials to 
accommodate the growing number of students and 
faculty. Additionally, they need buildings, equipment, 
and publications to serve their academic communities, 
whether public or private. 

I recommend the authorization of federal grants to 
institutions of higher education for library materials 
and construction, on a broad geographic basis, with 
priority to those most urgently requiring expansion 
and improvement, 


The President’s recommendations for expand- 
ing the Library Services Act are. incorporated 
under Title VI, Continuing Education. In con- 
nection with this title the President states: 


Education need not and should not end upon gradua- 
tion. An increasing number of Americans recognize 
the need and the value of continuing education. . . 
The public library is . . . an important resource for 
continuing education. But 18 million people in this 
nation still have no access to any local public library 
service and over 110 million more have only inade- 
quate service. 

Advanced age, lack of space, and Jack of modern 
equipment characterize American public library build- 
ings in 1963. Their rate of replacement is barely 
noticeable: 2 per cent in a decade. There are now no 
Carnegie funds available for libraries—nor have there 
been for 40 years. 

The public library building is usually one of the 
oldest governmental structures in use in any com- 
munity. In one prosperous Midwestern state, for 
example, 30 per cent of all public library buildings 
were built before the year 1910, and 85 per cent were 
erected before 1920. Many other states are in a similar 
situation, 

I recommend enactment of legislation to amend the 
Library Services Act by authorizing a 3-year program 
of grants for urban as well as rural libraries and for 
construction as well ag operation. 


In addition to these two major library pro- 
grams, the National Education Improvement Act 


‘is liberally sprinkled with other provisions with 


definite library implications. Of particular inter- 
est are those provisions which offer opportunities 
for training school, public, and college library 
personnel in Title I, Part A, and Title III, Parts 
A and C, opportunities for doctoral study for 
prospective library school faculty in Title I, Part 
D, and for development of library schools in 
Title H, Part E. 

Because of the complexity of the measure and 
its many possibilities for libraries, it is ex- 
tremely important to obtain copies of the bill 
from your congressman and to study it thor- 
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oughly. Instead of the bill number, you may 
wish to request House Document 54, which con- 
tains the text both of the National Education 
Improvement Act and of the President’s Special 
Education Message. 


ALA ENDORSES NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IMPROVEMENT ACT 


At its meeting at Midwinter on Thursday, 
January 31, the ALA Council unanimously en- 
dorsed the National Education Improvement Act 
as outlined by Emerson Greenaway, chairman, 
ALA Legislation Committee, in his report to that 
body. Resolutions in support of the bill were 
presented at that time by the boards of the 
American Association of School Librarians, the 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
the Public Library Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries. 

Of special concern was the fact that because 
of the continuing sensitivity of the church-state 
issue, the administration bill did not include pro- 
posals comparable to those for school library 
development contained in the 1962 bill to amend 
the Library Services Act. In his report on behalf 
of the Legislation Committee, Mr. Greenaway 
emphasized the committee’s recognition of the 
continuing need for federal funds to develop and 


improve school libraries and its aim to work for 
such legislation as soon as the climate of opinion 


permits. 


THE HEARINGS 


Although subcommittees customarily hold 
hearings on legislation, the initial hearings on 
the National Education Improvement Act, which 
began on February 4, were held by the full 
House Education and Labor Committee. This 
move suggests not only the importance and 
breadth of the legislation but also the wish of 
Chairman Powell to expedite committee action 
on the bill. 

Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, appeared as the first 
witness before the committee and was followed 
on the second day by the Commissioner of Edu- 


_cation, Francis Keppel. Both government wit- 


nesses referred specifically to the need for col- 
lege and public Jibrary legislation. The com- 
missioner’s testimony included also the statement 
that: 


The Teacher Institutes proposal in this Bill would 


expand the institute programs of the NDEA ... to 
include teachers of English, humanities and social 
sciences, librarians and other personnel whose activi- 
ties in the educational process have a significant im- 
pact on the quality of that process. 
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Advanced study for school, public, and col- 
lege librarianship is eligible under the provi- 
sions to which the commissioner referred. 

As of this writing in mid-February, Edmon 
Low, librarian, Oklahoma State University, and 
second vice-president, ALA, is scheduled to ap- 
pear on February 18 as an ALA witness, and 
James E. Bryan, president of the Association and 
director, Newark, N.J., Public Library, and Em- 
erson Greenaway, director, Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia, on February 14. 

At this first series of hearings being held pri- 
marily on the bill as a whole, only representa- 
tives of national organizations have been invited 
to testify. At a later date it is expected that sub- 
committees will consider specific titles in greater 
depth and that additional witnesses on the li- 


brary provisions may be called. 


From the tenor of the questioning so far, it 
appears that the higher education aspects of the 
bill have the best chance of acceptance, although 
all witnesses have indicated the importance of 
considering education in its totality. However, 
the church-state issue, one of the major causes 


of failure to pass education legislation in pre- | 


vious Congresses, has already come to the fore. 
Developments at the hearings make it clear that 
the chances for the public elementary and sec- 
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ondary school provisions in Title IV of the bill 
are highly problematical, thus confirming the 
inadvisability of trying to move at this time on 
elementary and secondary school library legisla- 
tion as proposed in last year’s comprehensive 
library bill. 
ACTION 

At present ALA is joining with other national 
organizations in an effort to gain support for the 
National Education Improvement Act as a whole. 
The vigorous and pointed questions of the mem- 
bers of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee make it painfully evident that the path 
to victory for the bill, or any part thereof, will 
be thorny. Every congressman needs to be ad- 
vised of interest in the bill not only by members 
of the library profession but by the governing 
oficials of libraries and by as many as possible 
members of the general public. Concrete evi- 


‘dence of library needs at the local level gives 


additional impact to letters urging approval. 
This is the first time a federal administration 
has recognized in major education legislation the 
importance of libraries to the educational struc- 
ture of the country. Strong support from the 
states will be needed to fulfill the many oppor- 
tunities for libraries which the President’s 1963 
education bill presents. ese 
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acknowledged experts in each field, is 
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matter how involved the subject. Whether 
used as texts, assigned readers or for special 
projects, Golden Science Books have won 


the admiration of educators everywhere. 
Their scope is almost limitless, covering 
both the physical and natural sciences with 
remarkable completeness. There are books 
on the sea, space, the origins of man, the 
world of atoms, microbes and machines... 
each one a pleasure to read. Here are just 
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under National Defense Act Title ITI. All of 
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the classroom or library. 
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Toward a New Dimension 


for Library Education 


by Jesse H. Shera 


The ALA Commission on a National Plan for 
Library Education held its first sessions in 
Chicago at the time of the Midwinter Meeting. 
The major background statement heard at the 
first session, published herewith, was made by 
the dean of the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University. The editorial by 
Sarah Reed in the January issue tells why this 
commisston was needed and how it was 
formed. 


The librarian of today serves, as John Wake- 
man has so well stated in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin (December 1962), “a society in flux 
poised between annihilation and Utopia, torn 
by the technological revolution, swept by 
great social movements and great political 
changes, confused by a babble of conflicting 
traditions.” Such a society “desperately needs 
both stimulus and a sense of continuity. It 
needs documentation of the truths which in 
simpler times it held self-evident. It needs the 
raw materials of reflection and discussion, the 
makings of a consensus, the intellectual heat 
that will finally melt the contents of the melt- 
ing pot.” In short, society needs, as never be- 
fore, effective access to recorded knowledge, 
and effective access to recorded knowledge is 
the librarian’s business. Therefore, if this re- 
corded knowledge “is needed in greater quan- 
tity now, and more quickly, packaged differ- 
ently, and distributed in new ways, then that 
is how we librarians must supply it.” 

The significance of the communication sys- 
tem to the ability of the individual to make 
the best possible decisions in every aspect of 
his daily life defines the context of librarian- 
ship and the environment in which it must 
operate. But librarianship today is overbur- 
dened with the pressures of daily routine, and 


even though larger issues are recognized, they 
are obscured by the demands of detail and 
a preoccupation with means which engender 
neglect of ends. To develop the student capac- 
ity to relate means to ends is the responsi- 
bility of education. But means and ends are 
not static entities, they change with circum- 
stance and they interact upon each other. In 
the contemporary world of rapid and drastic 
shift in which no man lives all of his life in 
the world into which he was born, or even 
works all of his life in the world of his early 
maturity, education must do more than’ re- 
flect existing means and ends. It must, as best 
it can, anticipate the future. Preparation for 
the future is an imperative for all education, 
but it is especially so with respect to educa- 
tion for those professions in which change 
is most drastic. It is just such a transforma- 
tion in the role of the librarian, redefined by 
the increasing dependence of society upon its 
graphic records, that the professional library 
school must prepare to meet. It must differ- 
entiate means from ends in the context of the 
present, in anticipation of the future. 


The importance of professional 
self-knowledge 

The first responsibility of a profession is to 
know itself, which means, first, knowing what 
a profession is; second, knowing what kind 
of a profession it is; and third, knowing what 
differentiates it from all other professions. 
There is in every profession a quintessential 
element that distinguishes it from other hu- 
man activities and which may derive from the 
intellectual content of its discipline, the tech- 
nology of its practice, the responsibilities 
which society has placed upon it. It may be 
defined in terms of all or any combination 
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of these. But librarianship, unfortunately, has 
been little given to professional introspection. 
For generations, librarians have accepted the 
social responsibility for custody of mankind’s 
graphic records, hammered out empirical pro- 
cedures for the organization and servicing of 
those records, and argued indifferently the 
right of their technology to qualify as a sci- 
ence. 

But librarianship is not a science, if science 
is understood in the popular, narrow, even 
misleading sense of an aggregate of facts, ob- 
servations, laws, theories, and techniques 
accumulated in a linear series of discrete dis- 
coveries that terminates in an increment of 
information concerning the nature of phenom- 
ena. If science is only normative or positiv- 
istic, then librarianship is not a science at 
all. Rather, it shrinks to a body of technical 
procedures and skills that expedites man’s ac- 
cess to the written word. 

If science is understood to mean a deposit 
or accretion of empirical discoveries crystal- 
lized or economized at appropriate intervals 
into theories, principles, or laws that enable 
a highly articulated professional group, or 
school of thought, to comprehend the totality 
of the phenomena with which the group is 
concerned, then librarianship is a science. Sci- 
ence, then, is not to be defined merely in terms 
of the materials upon which it works, the pro- 
cedures it employs, or even the laws or prin- 
ciples that it evolves. Science, as a generic 


. concept, also embraces the psychology and 


sociology of the scientific community, the 
universe in which it operates, and the influ- 
ences that encourage acceptance or rejection 
of innovation. Thomas S. Kuhn, in The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions, speaks of 
the paradigms of science, by which he means 
the structure or schema which, at any one 
moment, gives coherence to modes or schools 
of thought within the scientific complex. If 
librarianship is concerned with the act of 
mediation between man, either individually or 
collectively, and his graphic records, then the 
paradigm. of librarianship as a science is to 
be sought in the total communication process 
in society and in its epistemological, sociolog- 
ical, psychological, and institutional ramifi- 


' cations. An inquiry into the nature of librar- 


ianship is, therefore, prerequisite to the plan- 
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ning of a program of professional graduate 
study and the first responsibility of a school 
of library science within a university complex. 

In large measure librarianship has based 
its claims to professionalism and the right to 
be described as a science upon the technol- 
ogy that, over the years, its practitioners have 
developed and which its initiates must master. 
The conventional response of librarianship, 
already burdened with the stigma of techno- 
logical vocationalism, to the growing impor- 
tance of graphic records to society has been 
to introduce new technologies and skills de- 
rived from the applied sciences. This has been 
especially true for that aspect of librarianship 
known as documentation. Thus librarians 
hoped to increase their efficiency by making 
possible a more rapid and accurate perform- 
ance of those duties for which they were tra- 
ditionally charged. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with this 
search for increased efficiency in the engineer- 
ing aspects of librarianship. That librarians 
are, with the aid of the engineer, developing 
a highly efficient technology, and that the pro- 
liferation of reccrded knowledge necessitates 
a revolution in that technology are scarcely 
debatable. But a technology is a means, not 
an end. Lacking theory to give it direction 
and purpose, it drifts aimlessly. If it reaches 
its goal, it does so only by fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. Excessive attention to technol- 
ogy is especially dangerous to the librarian. 
The doctor who learns about the human body 
in health and in disease can bring his techni- 
cal skill to bear upon the problems presented 
by any individual who seeks his aid. But the 
librarian, seeking to relieve the congestion 
in the information resources of his “patient,” 
is much less fortunate. One human body is 
very like another, but the varieties in the in- 
formation needs and their susceptibility to 
correction are infinite. To the doctor a heart is 
a heart, and its. responses and behavior can 
be predicted with a high degree of accuracy; - 
but to the librarian, a book is no such stable 
entity to which the response of the human 
mind can accurately be foretold. 

A sophisticated technology should be an im- 
portant part of every librarian’s professional 
equipment, and its neglect in his education 
would prove disastrous, but a technology, 
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even when it is mathematically derived and 
electronically implemented, is not all or even 
the essential part of librarianship, and it must 
not dictate the credentials with which the li- 
brarian gains entry into the sacrosanct halls 
of science. To condemn library techniques as 
little more than clerical routines does not 
diminish the importance of such routines to 
the practicing librarian, or deny that their 
mastery by the competent librarian should 
not be taken for granted. They simply are not 
indices of the librarian’s professional position. 
Similarly, the librarian who has equipped 
himself with the technology of the engineer 
has not thereby proved his professionalism. 


A new dimension for professional 
education 

Traditionally, higher education in general 
—and professional education in particular— 
has progressed serially along more or less 
rigid disciplinary channels in which the stu- 
dent moved from an introductory or primary 
course to courses of increasing degrees of spe- 
cialization in the subject of his choice. Un- 
dergraduate instruction has been predicated 
on the assumption that the student is prepar- 
ing himself for a graduate or professional 
school, and graduate courses were pointed 
toward the doctorate or a professional degree 
as the ultimate achievement. In some disci- 
plines the postdoctoral rung has been added 
to the academic ladder. Always this peda- 
gogic sequence has been the vertical com- 
munication of the tried and true of the imma- 
ture and inexperienced student by the mature 
and experienced teacher in the conventional 
atmosphere of the classroom or laboratory. 
Vertical education is not learning but being 
taught. To this pedagogic continuum library 
training, like many other forms of professional 
education, was grafted, either during the third 
or fourth year of college or following the grant- 
ing of the baccalaureate degree. In the past 
it has been assumed to flourish best when it 
was an offshoot of the humanities branch of 
the academic tree. But regardless of the stem 
to which it was afhxed, it drew little nourish- 
ment therefrom and never really became an 
integral part of the living organism. Thus, 
this vertical pattern of education, by encour- 
aging increasing degrees of specialization 


along a sequential continuum, has sacrificed 
liberal, or general, education to professional, 
semiprofessional, and vocational instruction 
to the point at which undergraduate educa- 
tion has become hardly less preoccupied with 
the cultivation of occupational skills than have 
the professional schools themselves. 

Today there are indications that all higher 
education, including education for the pro- 
fessions, is slowly moving away from a verti- 
cal and toward a horizontal dimension that 
transcends traditional disciplinary boundaries 
and seeks a universal function common to all 
curricula, irrespective of the administrative 


divisions which have traditionally separated 


undergraduate students according to their 
particular vocational objectives. Thus, the 
renovation of professional education is not to 
be accomplished by merely doing more in- 
tensively and extensively that which has been 
done in the past; it must be achieved by 
restructuring the educational system. In con- 
trast to the vertical transmission of informa- 
tion, horizontal education is a sharing of 
knowledge, through inquiry, exploration, and 
research, by the informed with the unin- 
formed, and its primary prerequisite is not 
a receptivity to instruction but the desire to 
know. 


In a narrow sense, education can be des- 


_eribed as the instrument by which societies, 


or groups within a society, perpetuate them- 
selves; certainly the organization and content 
of a curriculum reflects the social structure 
and the values a society seeks as well as its 
accumulated knowledge and experience. Even 
when narrowly interpreted, education is seen 
to be altered when there are drastic shifts 
within a society or when attempts at social 
innovation promote educational reform. Be- 
cause both education and librarianship are 
constituent elements in the communication 
system, librarianship—and the professional 
education that is propaedeutic to its practice 
—must reflect this change from a vertical to 
a horizontal structure. But for the librarian 
this trend toward the horizontal is particu- 
larly significant, because no discipline is more 
innately interdisciplinary than that which con- 
cerns itself with the management and utiliza- 
tion of graphic records, and no knowledge 
can be regarded as entirely irrelevant to its 
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practice. Librarianship is a service created 
to benefit all ages of the population and all 
degrees of intellectual capacity. It cannot be 
self-sufficient and its professional education 
cannot be vertical. Jt must draw from and be 
sustained by the three great branches of hu- 
man knowledge—the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the sciences—that comprise the 
several faculties of a university. Lacking such 
substance it becomes a technological formal- 
ism. The substantive ingredients and their 
proportion will vary according to the area 
of librarianship to be practiced, but all, in 
greater or less degree, must be represented. 
Therefore, a sound general, or liberal, educa- 
tion during the undergraduate years is a pre- 
requisite for every librarian. 


The undergraduate program 

Perhaps no one has provided a better de- 
fense of the value of a liberal education to the 
professional man than did John Stuart Mill in 
his inaugural address at St. Andrews, in 1867: 


Men are men before they are lawyers, or physi- 
cians, or merchants, or manufacturers; and if 
you make them capable and sensible men, they 
will make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians. What professional men 
should carry away with them from a university 
is not professional knowledge, but that which 
should direct the use of professional knowledge, 
and bring the light of general culture to illumi- 
nate the technicalities of a special pursuit. 


The four-year undergraduate program can- 
not be terminal, and therefore narrowly pro- 
fessional, and still provide the foundations for 
future learning and intellectual growth. The 
aim of undergraduate education is twofold: 

l. It must provide the student with an 
understanding of the fundamentals of the in- 
tellectual disciplines, must enable him to think 
about and deal with substantive intellectual 
problems, must train him to use language 
(both his own and at least one not native to 
him) and reason, must awaken in him an 
understanding of man and the relationships 
that connect man with man, and must foster 
in the student that which will eventually flower 
as wisdom. 

2. The undergraduate program must pro- 
vide an intellectual bridge to graduate pro- 
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fessional study. Undergraduates preparing for 
careers in librarianship should be subject to 
the same undergraduate subject discipline re- 
quired of those preparing for graduate spe- 
cialization in subject fields. For the immediate 
present, curricula will doubtless still need to 
follow traditional divisional lines—after all, 
we can’t revolutionize the educational system 
overnight, however much we would like to do 
it—though interdisciplinary programs appro- 
priate to the horizontal trend in librarianship 
should be encouraged. 

Admittedly, the ever-present danger in the 
crossing of disciplinary lines of the existing 
academic setting is the loss of quality control 
and the acceptance of superficiality in the guise . 
of breadth. Nevertheless, undergraduate course 
offerings should be sufficiently great to permit 
considerable latitude for choice, especially 
across interdepartmental boundaries, and max- . 


imum flexibility consistent with undergraduate __ 


subject mastery should be encouraged, particu- 
larly during the last two years. 

Highly specialized technical undergraduate 
courses in librarianship are to be rigidly ex- 
cluded though professional graduate study in 
librarianship might well be introduced through 
undergraduate courses in the communication 
process in society, epistemology, the history 
of scholarship, and the sociology of knowledge. 
Courses in the literature of subject fields, e.g., 
the literature of the social sciences, the litera- 
ture of science and technology, historography, 
or chemical literature, would be of great value 
to the undergraduates preparing for careers in 
such fields as well as to the potential librarian. 
Basic courses in English composition, foreign 
languages, logic and the scientific method, and 
the interpretation, organization, and integra-. 
tion of the fields of knowledge are all assumed 
to be constituent elements in the general edu- 
cation program. | 


The graduate professional program 


“What we should aim at producing,” wrote 
Alfred North Whitehead, “is men who possess 
both culture and expert knowledge in some 
special direction. . . . The antithesis between 
a technical and a liberal education is falla- 
cious. There can be no adequate technical edu- . 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal edu- 
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cation which is not technical; that is, no 
education which does not impart both tech- 
nique and intellectual vision. . . . Education 
should turn out the pupil with something he 
knows well and something he can do well. 
This intimate union of practice and theory 
aids both.” 

There should be no sharp dichotomy be- 
tween undergraduate liberal education and 
graduate professional study separated by the 
granting of the baccalaureate degree. The 
character of professional education is not de- 
termined by its position in the academic se- 
quence, but by its purpose, its relation to the 
entire context of learning, and by the methods 
employed by the teacher in teaching and the 
student in learning. Vocational utility no more 
diminishes the educational values of profes- 
sional education than bracketing it with the 
graduate schools engenders maturity. If prop- 
erly educated, the student should be prepared 
to enter the fifth and subsequent years of 
study qualified to pursue a substantial amount 
of independent work and capable, on his own 
initiative, of utilizing his past educational ex- 
perience in perceiving relationships, making 
value judgments, and exercising his imagina- 
tion. In short, he should be able to use effec- 
tively the liberal education with which he 
has presumably been equipped. Higher educa- 
tion, then, may be seen as a progression in 


which the granting of the baccalaureate de- 
gree is little more than a signal to the student 
that he is still on the right road. 


For three long sessions following Dean Shera’s 
paper, the members of the commission dis- 
cussed—and sometimes wrangled over—the 
assumptions on which education for librarian- 
ship is based, its place in today’s world, the 
point at which it should start, and its content. 
Their purpose in these discussions was not to 
settle these perennial problems but to state 
them so that a study of them might be planned 
and organized. A Drafting Committee of six 
—Ralph Blasingame, George Bonn, Frances 
Henne, Neal Harlow, Raynard Swank, and 
Richard Logsdon, chairman—will prepare a 
plan for presentation to the commission at its 
second series of meetings to be held at the time 
of the Chicago Conference. From the stenotype 
transcript of the Midwinter sessions, Rich- 
ard Logsdon has drawn a Restatement of 
the Program of the Commission on which the 
Drafting Committee will begin its work, and 
which in this preliminary form the committee 
wishes to share with the profession, The com- 
mittee welcomes membership reaction to this 
statement, which can be sent to Mr. Logsdon 
at the Columbia University Library, New 
York 27. | 


RESTATEMENT OF THE PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSION 


The survey will assume that librarianship is a 
profession (or rather it will deal mainly with 
personnel requirements at a professional level). 
It will take a realistic view of what a profes- 
sion is, basing its position on the criteria which 
have become commonly accepted in the literature 
of professional education. It will of necessity 
identify the major objectives of education for 
librarianship in the broadest sense. It will start 
with the idea of reaching as far as practicable 
to include personnel requirements of such re- 
lated fields as literature specialists, documental- 
ists, and audio-visual education specialists, but 
will be realistic in excluding activities which 
have little in common with librarianship. The 
place of specialization in professional education 
for librarianship will be a matter of major con- 
cern. 


Objective 


To reassess the needs of American libraries 
and related institutions for professional person- 
nel in the years immediately ahead, and to make 
recommendations appropriate to these needs for 
the selection, education, and utilization of pro- 
fessional personnel. 


Method of approach 


Employ a director or make a contract with a 
research organization to manage the necessary 
surveys and studies, this to be done under the 
immediate sponsorship of a small executive 
committee of the commission. The end result is 
to reflect the best ideas and experience in edu- 
cation generally as well as that of the library 
profession itself. 
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What is involved 

1. Identification of major categories and types 
of libraries and related organizations and activi- 
ties to be included in the study; their geo- 
graphical distribution; the qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of their personnel require- 
ments both present and future. 

2. Ranking of the principal activities which 
are performed in libraries according to the in- 
tellectual nature and character of the prepara- 
tion needed for their performance. 

3. Identification of those activities and re- 


sponsibilities which are judged to require gen- 


eral professional education at the higher levels 
for their performance—i.e., redefine librarianship 
for the purposes of the study. 

4. Identification of schools and programs for 
the education of librarians and related person- 
nel to be included in the study; their geographi- 
cal distribution; assessment of present capaci- 
ties and probable future capacity both quanti- 
tative and qualitative. 

o. Assessment of the educational requirements 
for performance of professional level activities 
in libraries and a differentiation of categories of 
positions and types of activities calling for sub- 
stantially different kinds of education, i.e., estab- 
lishing educational needs which are common to 
many or most positions and those, if any, which 
are discrete. This aspect of the study would as- 
sess educational requirements for different levels 
of responsibility and the logic of progression 
from one level to another and the rationale for 
articulation of educational programs. 

6. An evaluation of present levels of compe- 
tence of personnel in relation to the needs, if 
superior performance is to be achieved. 

7. An evaluation of the utilization of staff in 
libraries and other organizations and services 
included in the study. 

8. An assessment of the preprofessional edu- 
cation of librarians needed as a base for pro- 
fessional education and for superior perform- 
ance as librarians. (Related to 4 above.) 

9. An evaluation of present resources and 
methods available and used for the education 
of librarians, including qualifications of faculty 
and level of curriculum for graduate study. (Re 
lated to the qualitative aspects of 2 above.) 

10. An examination of the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of admissions to professional 
status both through programs of library educa- 
tion and other routes. 

11. A determination of what can be reason- 
ably expected from programs of library edu- 
cation in relation to what should be learned in 
other ways. 
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12. An evaluation of resources available for 
research in the various aspects of librarianship 
both in relation to education programs and li- 
brary operation and management. 

13. An assessment of the resources needed to 
bring present facilities and programs up to rea- 
sonable standards and to provide for any needed 
expansion of services, this to include fellowships, 
scholarships, funds for faculty, research, and 
supporting staff. 

14. An assesment of needs, ways, and means 
for upgrading existing personne]l—i.e., in-service 
training institutes, and refresher courses. _ 

15. An assessment of such legal and quasi- 
legal influences as state certification programs 
and accrediting agencies. 


Next steps 


Opinions still vary widely at this stage as to 
how the overall objective can best be achieved. 
Some suggest a relatively subjective approach, 
turning to the “expert” or “experts” in the field 
for an analysis of our situation based on gener- 
ally known facts, to be followed by recommen- 
dations for strengthening and improving library 
education. Others hold to the position that the 
time is right for a comprehensive study of per- 
sonnel requirements, utilization of personnel in 
libraries, and finally of programs of education 
for librarianship at all levels and of all kinds. 
This general question is being resolved by the 
drafting committee in consultation with pro- 
spective agencies being considered to assist in 
the study. 

The commission will meet again at the Chi- 
cago Conference. In the meantime regular re- 
ports will be issued to members of the com- 
mission and to the profession through publica- 
tions. February 18, 1963. 

eoe 





PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHOP 


An intensive five-day Workshop on Public Rela- 
tions for practicing librarians will be held at 
Columbia University’s School of Library Service 
from June 10 to June 14, 1963. The workshop is 
co-sponsored by the Library Public Relations 
Council and will be directed by Robert Miller, ` 
head of the program in public relations at the 
Columbia University School of General Studies. 
Lectures have been drawn from universities, ad- 
vertising agencies, industries, and government. 
Case studies from materials suggested by a com- 
mittee of librarians have been prepared by Har- 
old Smith of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Enrollment limited to 60; fee, $60 per person. For 
further details write to the school, New York 27. 
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The Needs of Libraries 
and What ALA Is Doing about Them 


by James E. Bryan, President, 
American Library Association 


As part of his report to Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting, President Bryan told of a questionnatre 
he had sent to about 500 librarians before as- 
suming office and of the answers to it. Here is 
this part of his report, somewhat condensed for 
publication. 


I polled a number of members late last spring, 
before assuming office, in two regards: 

l. To enlist their suggestions as to matters 
of paramount concern to the profession. 

2. To secure their suggestions on matters 
of importance concerning the organization 
and functioning of the American Library 
Association. 

About five hundred questionnaires were 
sent out and about a 50 per cent return was 
received. I am given to understand that 50 per 
cent is a very high return, but since the list 
was prepared with a thoughtful randomness, 


if randomness can be thoughtful, I am im- ` 


pressed to observe that interest and disinterest 
are pretty well balanced and that zeal and 
apathy pretty well cancel each other out. J am 
much indebted to those who did return their 
questionnaires. 

From the questionnaires, then, it is easily 
deduced that the number one problem of 
the profession and of the Association is apa- 
thy. This is the hardest kind of problem to 
deal with, the greatest difficulty to overcome. 
I can understand disagreement with current 
library practice and current Association poli- 
cies and procedures, but I have great difi- 
culty in understanding disinterest and apathy, 
because this is a time when there is the great- 
est need for, interest in, and use of library 
materials. Ours is a service profession, and 
service-minded people have no business to be 
apathetic. 

There is no easy solution to this problem, 
and I have none to offer. It is something at 
which we will all have to work. It is a situ- 


ation that will not remain static, for if we do 
not work on it, it will work on us. 

Coming back to the questionnaire, the sub- 
ject most frequently mentioned as of the 
greatest importance to the profession was the 
recruitment of librarians to fill vacancies in 
library positions. As you are aware, ALA is 
doing something about this. The first World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award is be- 
ing used to establish a recruiting office in the 
Library Administration Division with a staff 
to conduct a major effort to help bring the 
supply of professional librarians more nearly 
in balance with demand. I would not say that 
we are on top of this problem, but I can say 
that we are working on it in a realistic way. 

The second item of concern shown by re- 
plies to the questionnaire was library educa- 
tion in its many facets, the possibility and 
desirability of a four-year professional de- 
gree being mentioned frequently. What is 
ALA doing here? As a result of the Institute 
on the Future of Library Education spon- 
sored jointly by the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Graduate Library School at Western 
Reserve University in April 1962, it was pro- 
posed that a study of a national plan for li- 
brary education be undertaken by the Library 
Education Division. A program to develop 
the format of a study was approved by the 
Executive Board at its fall meeting. In Decem- 
ber, Mr. Clift reported that he had obtained 
a $15,000 grant from the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation for preparing the scope and de- 
tail for the study. Just last week, twenty-two 
representatives from various types of library 
organizations and agencies and thirty-seven 
representatives from all other phases of li- 
brary service and education met as the ALA 
Commission on a National Plan for Library 
Education to advance this work. 

Looking at the questionnaires as a whole, 
and trying to get a general picture of the 
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comments, one appears to be confronted by 
a kind of paradox. On one hand there is a 
sense that libraries must reflect needs, pat- 
terns of activity, changes in knowledge, ad- 
vances in technology, the new forms- of com- 
munication, the new means for information 
retrieval, the new specialties. On the other 
hand, there seems to be a wishful suggestion 
that the ALA is overly complicated and too 
bureaucratic, has a multiplicity of conflicting 
and overlapping functions, and needs to be 
simplified. 

If ALA is to reflect reasonably well the 
work of the profession as it reacts to the 
stimuli of changes in knowledge itself, 
changes in the forms in which we find it, 
and changes in patterns of use to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing body of users 
at all levels, it is difficult to see how these 
two viewpoints can be made compatible. 

A second kind of paradox presents itself 
from the replies to the questionnaires taken 
as a whole. On the one hand there is a clearly 
stated desire not to change the form and 
structure of ALA again, not to have a sixth ac- 
tivities committee, not to face another man- 
agement survey, but to secure modifications 
within the framework of the present organ- 
ization which will adjust type-of-activity and 
type-of-library problems. 

The problem of these relationships did 
come up in the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee, received a fair, open hear- 
ing by that body, and has not been pushed 
under the rug. While it is too soon to suggest 
an outcome, it would appear that we have the 
courage to face our problems, a reasonably 
statesmanlike approach to them by interested 
parties, and the framework within which to 
deal with them. We have lived about seven 
years with the present structure. If a substan- 
tial element of the membership feels that it 
is not serving its purpose—to help get needed 
work done—it should be examined in a forth- 
right manner and all interests heard. 

One of the greatest discontents with ALA 
is a feeling that not enough members have an 
opportunity to serve the Association in com- 
mittees and thus participate, personally and 
directly, in its work. 

I assure you that the officers, the Executive 
Board, and the headquarters staff are well 
aware not only of the dissatisfaction but also 
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J 
of the problems which give rise to it. There 
are many factors involved. With most com- 
mittee terms five years in duration, there is 
not much turnover in any one year. Some 
of the committees require considerable experi- 
ence, deep knowledge of the subject, regional 


‘distribution, etc. While awareness of the prob- 


lem does not insure improvement, it does 
show concern, and more and more ways are 
being sought to provide greater opportunity 
in this regard. 

You will be interested to know that Mrs. 
Stevenson has prepared an editorial on this 
subject for the February ALA Bulletin which 
indicates that almost 1500 different ALA 
members are involved in committees or 7.8 
per cent of the personal members. While it is 
a substantial number and percentage of mem- 
bers to have directly involved in ALA activity, 
it is certainly not enough. But we must always 
remember that the first requirement is to get 
the Association’s work done with efficiency 
and effectiveness. l 

Very much in the forefront of the minds 
of librarians, as revealed by replies to the 
questionnaire, are equality of opportunity in 
the use of library materials and the oppor- 
tunity of all librarians, regardless of race, 
creed, and personal belief, to participate in 
professional activities. 

You will recall that this was the substance 
of the statement adopted at Miami Beach by 
the Council. This resolution called for the 
moving ahead of the Freedom of Access 
Study which had been proposed by the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee, 

This survey has been underwritten by the 
Council on Library Resources, the H. W. Wil- 
son Foundation, Library Journal, and Doro- 
thy Bendix. ALA has signed a contract as of 
January 1 with the International Research As- 
sociates of New York. The advisory committee 
for this project is headed by Harold Tucker as 
chairman and includes Bernard Berelson, 
Archie McNeal, Augusta Baker, Richard Logs- 
don, and Helen Crabtree. 

We very much need the facts this research 
will bring forth, not only to improve and ex- 
tend library service itself, but also to help 
ALA serve its own membership. 

Increasing recognition at the national level 
of the importance of libraries is evidenced by 
a White House meeting on January 22 to 
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consider the establishment of a national com- 
Mission on general library: needs. The Presi- 
dent’s budget document and the special edu- 
cation message, the latter presented to Con- 
gress yesterday, contain specific reference to 
proposals for a significant program of aid to 
libraries in a number of areas. 

Another matter of concern to members is 
described by a term borrowed from Madison 
Avenue and referred to as the need to im- 
prove the “image” of the librarian. While I 
personally try to avoid some of these terms 
because I am not sure that they are pertinent 
to librarianship, it is apparent to many that 
we do not present ourselves to the outside 
world as well as we might. In reality this does 
not mean that we should try to look like air- 
line hostesses or securities brokers or like any 
other group, if any other group has distin- 
guishing characteristics, but rather we should 
try to give the impression that we are effec- 
tive, knowledgeable, and useful people essen- 
tial to the communication of ideas and the 
advancement of the educational process. To 
the extent that we do this our work will be 
interesting and attractive to others. 

There is no easy way to accomplish this, 
and just saying out loud what kind of people 
we think we are is not going to help much. 
The Library 21 exhibition at the Seattle 
World’s Fair was very helpful in this “image” 
problem, because it gave attractive and capa- 
ble librarians an opportunity to work with 
people in a framework of service that made 
sense to the public. 

The possibility of participation in the New 
York World’s Fair is being pursued, admit- 
tedly with some vicissitudes, but we should 
know whether it is possible before the sum- 
mer meeting. Harold Tucker has shown great 
resourcefulness and persistence as chairman 
of the committee which is investigating this 
matter. Here again we may have an oppor- 
tunity to present ourselves in a constructive 
way that will be helpful. But if an improved 
“image” is important, it will only be really 
improved by our being more capable and 
knowledgeable, with due attention to the 
service aspects of our profession, and by our 
willingness to know the needs of our con- 
stituencies and to meet them competently and 
with friendliness. This we all need to work 


at in our libraries. eee 





GROUP LISTENING 


WITH INDIVIDUAL HEARING 


The ATC HB4 Listening System 
solves the problem of individual hear- 
ing differences with separate volume 
controls for each listener. Its eight 
listening stations provide the means 
for a group to listen without interfer- 
ing with other activities, and also 
assure that each listener will hear 
comfortably. The rugged vinyl-cov- 
ered 3%” plywood carrying case con- 
tains eight lightweight double head- 
sets. Jack strips built into opposite 
sides of the case incorporate stand- 
ard phone jacks and individual vol- 
ume controls for eight listeners, with 
an extra jack for additional units. The 
10-ft. input cable and headsets have 
standard phone plugs. Weight is 10 
Ibs. Size: 124%” x 814” x 8”. 


$5995" 


ATC HB-4 $89.95 List 


SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVE., NO. HOLLYWOOD 7, CALIF. 
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Toward Understanding of 


the Library of Congress 


Freperick H. Wacman, first vice-president and 
president-elect of ALA, made this report on the 
work of the Librarian’s Liaison Committee at the 
Midwinter Meeting. 


The Librarian of Congress has long felt the 
need (I quote him) “for a better channel of 
informing the library profession of signifi- 
cant developments in LC; of acquainting the 
library world more fully with LC’s programs, 
activities, and publications; and of providing 
the Library of Congress with a continuous 
channel for information and counsel from the 
library world.” 

He began organizing a Librarian’s Liaison 
Committee a little less than a year ago. By 
spring, that committee had been organized. 
I should like to tell you its membership. It 
includes the president and the executive di- 


‘rector of ALA, the chairman and the execu- 


tive director of the Association of Research 
Libraries, the president of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, and the president of the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

A couple of others have been privileged to 
attend the meetings of this committee so far, 
namely, the past president of ARL and my- 
self as first vice-president of the ALA. 

This committee has met three times, on 
July 27, on November 15 and 16, and yester- 
day. I cannot hope to give you the meat of 
our discussions at these three meetings, but 
I should like to give you some impression of 
their range and scope by listing a few of the 
topics that we tried to deal with. 

We discussed, of course, the report by 
Douglas Bryant on the Library of Congress 
and the Librarian’s response thereto, both of 
which have been published in the Congres- 
sional Record and have been analyzed in a 
recent issue of Library Journal. 

We talked about the Library’s role in sup- 
port of library legislation generally, the great 
variety of bills which impinge on library ac- 
tivities, which the Library of Congress has 
supported or in occasional cases has aided 
ALA in having amended. 
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We talked about the Library’s responsibility 
for ongoing study of national research needs; 
its responsibility for leadership and dissemin- 
ation of information to the field on documen- 
tation, on the mechanization of information 
storage and retrieval, and on other research 
and development work; the need for a na- 
tional program on the preservation of deteri- 
orating materials, and the Library’s role in 
this; programs contemplating the expansion 
of the program of LC’s acquisitions, including 
expansion of the Public Law 480 program 
which benefits the research libraries of the 
country greatly, and which represents a most 
hopeful breakthrough in the field of central- 
ized acquisitions; the Library’s effort to in- 
crease its cataloging and the possibility of de- 
veloping a great centralized cataloging serv- 
ice; the need for editing and publication of 
that part of the National Union Catalog that 
is not yet published; improvement of the Li- 
brary’s interlibrary loan and photocopying 
services; its national referral center for sci- 


ence and technology; its potential role in the 


study of metropolitan library problems in the 
United States and in a study of the support 
given industry by public and university li- 
braries; its potential role with respect to the 
whole field of grants and fellowships; and its 
work for many agencies of the government 
and in international relations. 

We also discussed the possibility of estab- 
lishing a national commission on national li- 
brary problems and library development. 
There has already been a meeting at the 
White House on the proposal for such a na- 
tional commission. 

We discussed also the dramatic improve- 
ment in Library of Congress appropriations 
and staffing over the past eight years, the 
really dreadful space problems that the Li- 
brary of Congress contends with at present, 
and the inhibiting influence that these space 
problems have had on LC’s programs. 

We were also given an overview of the 
range of the Library of Congress’ bibliograph- 
ical publications, and I must confess that in 
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the course of ten years away Irom tne Insti- 
tution it is possible even for an alumnus of 
LC to forget how tremendous is that range of 
publications, which helps us so much. 

It was the general feeling of the committee 
that our profession suffers from inadequate 
information about the activities and the serv- 
ices of the Library of Congress, despite the 
fact that the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin reaches a great many people, and 
despite the fact that there is a masterly pres- 
entation, for the historical record, of the an- 
nual program and activities of the Library in 
its annual report. 

Alas, its annual reports are not read care- 
fully by very many people, and we all agreed 
that LC should find a means of reporting 
more regularly and more fully to the profes- 
sion on its activities and on new develop- 
ments. We are hopeful that this will be done. 

The existence of this committee seems to 
me to be a very promising sign. It should be 
of great value in interpreting the Library of 
Congress’ activities to the associations; it 
should be even more important in advising 
the Library of Congress on how it can better 
serve the work of librarians everywhere and 
increase its already great contributions to our 
welfare. But in order to effect such an in- 
crease, the Library of Congress needs support. 

Here I should like to depart from my for- 
mal report and preach a little sermon. This 
seems to be a good occasion to impose upon 
this captive audience to say something I have 
long wanted to. Most of us take the Library 
of Congress for granted. We rarely reflect on 
the extent of its service to us or on how a 
great many of our libraries would have to 
operate if LC did not give us the service that 
it does. We often think how helpful it would 
be if LC could do more, but we rarely try to 
help it do more. 

Representatives of this Association, espe- 
cially our representatives in Washington, have 
testified in the past in behalf of LC appropri- 
ations, either as a whole or with respect to 
specific items in its appropriations request, 
and I am very sure that Germaine Krettek is 
continuously helpful to the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. But the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the main source of support for the 
basic programs of the Library of Congress 
has to be at the grass roots. It has to be 
through the aid of LC’s constituents, and the 
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than the librarians of this country. 

It is not also generally understood that the 
Library of Congress is in an exceedingly deli- 
cate position, as part of the legislative branch 
and as the child of the Congress—an elderly 
child, to be sure, but nonetheless the child of 
the Congress. It cannot undertake to solicit 
and organize such support. In fact, I should 
like it to be clear that my statement today has 
not been solicited nor even inspired by either 
the Librarian of Congress or by any member 
of his staff. 

The fact is, however, that the Library of 
Congress would be able to increase the basic 
services from which we all benefit, to over- 
come the shortages of space, of personnel, and 
of money that inhibit all its programs—and 
ours, incidentally—if there were a better un- 
derstanding on the part of all congressmen 
and senators that its programs do benefit di- 
rectly the economy and the efficiency of the 
libraries in their own states and districts, 

This a few of them are told by the Librar- 
ian of Congress regularly at appropriations 
hearings, but this all of them will believe 
more sincerely and understand more pro- 
foundly, if their own constituents back home 
tell them so. 

This year again the Library of Congress 
is requesting an increase in its book funds 
and an increase in its funds for personnel to 
order books, to catalog books, to lend books 
to us, and to distribute catalog cards and 
bibliographical publications—and these ac- 
tivities are obviously all interrelated. It is not 
enough for us merely to help the Library of 
Congress increase its appropriations for its 
card service. We must help it procure in- 
creases in its book funds and in its funds for 
the staffing of its basic divisions. The more 
books LC can acquire and catalog, the more 
cataloging it can make available to us in the 
field, so such the more money will we save, 
and so much the more will it help us over- 
come the desperate shortage of catalogers 
everywhere. We will all benefit to a greater 
extent from the services that the Library of 
Congress offers, and we will help ourselves— 
forgive me if I sound selfish in this—we will 
help ourselves if we make sure our own leg- 
islative representatives understand how im- 


portant the LC programs are to us back home. 
eee 
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classroom tested science set oi 





classroom tested from upper 
elementary through high school 


classroom tested both for science 
teaching and science reference 


classroom tested as an introducti 
to science 


classroom tested in widening the 
scientific horizons of the beginni 
scientist 


classroom tested both by the stuc 
and the teacher 


The only science set that — over 
years —has been proven curricul 
oriented 


The only science set that is 
project oriented 


10 Volumes 


* & Double-starred (“indispensable ... sho 
acquired first”) in the AAAS Science Book 


It qualifies for purchase under Title II! NI 





Published by The Grolier Society Inc. | 
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After college I had the opportunity to work 
intimately for several years with one of the 
world’s great archival collections of books rep- 
resenting all types and periods and fields of 
knowledge—that of the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library. One could 
not but be awed by the riches of fact and 
thought on every conceivable subject in this 
great limitless mine of print. Here, and in 
other libraries, lay the basic resources for an 
enlightened race of men. Needed only was the 
work of the liaison librarian, the sorting 
scholar, the reading guide, the self-study coun- 
selor, the long-visioned educator to bring it 
into living, fruitful use. 

In the late 1920’s, chance again afforded a 
new vision of this opportunity to extend the 
potential enlightenment and intelligence pre- 
served in print to groping mankind, Having 
withdrawn to the peaceful village of Concord, 
Massachusetts, so rich in memories of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and others of that “golden age” 
who grew great browsing in books, to retrieve 
health and plot a new future, I came one after- 
noon, in the balcony of the town library, upon 
the 1926 Report of the ALA Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education, and a day 
or two later received an offer of the oppor- 
tunity to establish a Readers’ Advisory and 
Adult Education Service in the New Haven 
Public Library, similar to those described in 
the report as having been established recently 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and a few other cities. 

The discovery of this remarkable report, 
Libraries and Adult Education (Macmillan, 
1926), seemed to supply the needed sugges- 
tions on practical first steps toward making 
printed knowledge better light the path for 
stumbling, questing man. 

The challenge presented by this report 
seemed to me unanswerable and of the first 
order of importance for me and for libraries 
and librarians generally. I look on it as a re- 
markable coincidence and great personal good 
fortune that, within a few days’ time, I found 
not only this inspiring definition, clarification, 
and guide to an unconsciously sought goal, 
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The More Fruitfi 


but also an opportunity and place in which to 
begin working toward it. 

And now, more than thirty years later, I 
feel that this challenge to realize on this almost 
limitless opportunity to learn through informal 
study, this challenge to bring knowledge to 
bear on the great multiplying problems that 
threaten the very continuance of man’s life on 
the planet, is still unmet, still the very first 
and most pressing order of business, not only 
for librarians, the preservers and distributors 
of printed matter, but for all who develop, pre- ° 
serve, communicate, or interpret it in any way 
—by word of mouth, books, newspapers, elec- 
tronic broadcasting devices, or other audio- 
visual means. 


For, as was so apparent back there in the 4 


vast stacks of the New York Public Library, 
the needed knowledge is for the most part 
existent, but it is locked away and made so 
largely inaccessible or otherwise inoperable by 
innumerable social and professional conven- 
tions, institutional rituals and fences, shackling 
commitments to some status quo situations, 
fear of change, and by a strange but common 
timidity on the part of many to use knowledge 
to light the way through an unending sequence 
of unseen futures. 

Such was the challenge as seen thirty years 
ago. Today a tyrannical, runaway technology, 
an overextending propensity for mass organi- 
zation and gradual regimentation of the hu- 
man being make the challenge almost deafen- 
ing. What, then, to do about it? 


Can the challenge be met? 


In the last section of Helping Adults to 
Learn; The Library in Action (ALA, 1939, p. 
227-70), I tried feebly to sketch in perspective 
what a library organized for informal educa- 
tion would be like. I proceeded on the assump- 
tion that imagination, devotion, and determi- 
nation might so enlarge and add wings to the 
established institutional pattern that it might 
approach Dr. William S. Learned’s concept of 
the library as a “community intelligence cen- 
ter” which would be “as familiar to every in- 
habitant as the local post office and as in- 
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~ evitably patronized” (The American Public 


Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
Harcourt, 1924). 

But I knew as I composed this sketch that 
it was not the final answer, that the oncoming 
need for a degree of popular intelligence that 
would support and make a true democracy pos- 
sible called for something with no rigid in- 
stitutional boundaries; I knew that what was 
really needed was more than a reoriented and 
re-created library, or school, or extension uni- 


“versity, or town meeting hall, or museum, or 


counseling or discussion center, or any other 
existing single institution, but some kind of 
integration of the informal education func- 
‘tions of all these. In my last months at ALA 


- I struggled to sketch more specifically such a 


composite “community intelligence center” but 
was unable to bring the vague concept down 
and anchor it to the realities of that day. How 
much more difficult the task has become in the 
face of today’s engulfing, stern realities! 

But I do not think the task impossible. It 
calls for an alarmed awareness on the part of 
the thinking people of the community and na- 
tion that the whole future hinges, as so many 
have said, on adequate, continuing informal 
education for all, that such service must some- 
where, somehow soon come into being; and it 
calls for concerted thought and action, for 
creative group effort, for a natural birth—not 
a neat model handed down by a single mind 
or profession or promotion group or govern- 
ment unit. This admittedly leaves the matter 
still in the air. But these, nonetheless, are the 
basic, inexorable, conditioning factors if such 
a service is to come into being. It must be 
born out of a conviction of absolute necessity 
and an unquenchable determination. 


The effective diffusion of knowledge 


While, as has been said, no valid detailed 
drawings for its construction are now possible 
—nor desirable, since all enduring patterns 
must continually change to meet changing con- 


. ditions—certain general sine qua non specifi- 


cations can be assembled, many of them the 


by John M. Chancellor 





Mr. Chancellor was formerly adult education 
specialist on the ALA staff, at which time his 
extensive writings included editorship of Help- 
ing Adults to Learn (ALA, 1939). For the past 
several years he has lived on a farm near Mt. 
Horeb, Wisconsin, and has contributed a col- 
umn, “The Human Angle,” to the Madison 
Capital Times. He was made an honorary 
member of ALA in 1962. 

Muriel Fuller, a staff member of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin library school and president 
of the Adult Services Division, asked him last 
winter, since he could not visit the school, 
whether he would write a letter to her class in 
adult reading interests, outlining his beliefs 
about the library and adult education. The 
accompanying article is the result. When send- 
ing this “letter, or credo” to Miss Fuller he 
apologized for its length, explaining that “this 
is perhaps my topic of greatest concern and 
interest . . . particularly when I am addressing 
the younger generation. For some reason they 
have always excited my interest and sympathy 
and my wishes to impart what little I know, 
not with the idea of indoctrinating them, but 
rather stimulating them to further thought and 
further action... .” 
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same in the rough as those laid down by the 
farseeing Dr. Learned in 1924 and the Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education 
in 1926: 

1. HUMANIZED KNOWLEDGE. To achieve its 
great potential renovating possibilities, the 
stored body of knowledge must, by various 
means, be rendered assimilable by the various 
elements of the community, local and national, 
according to their needs, interests, powers of 
comprehension, and background of under- 
standing. The commission called this the prob- 
lem of “readable” or “humanized” books. In 
this connection, James Harvey Robinson’s little 
classic, The Humanizing of Knowledge, should 
be reexamined. 

This applies not just to books but to news- 
papers, magazines, and other forms of print, 
to electronic and audio-visual means of com- 
munication, and to direct, word-of-mouth com- 
munication. The motivating forces and criteria 
that now largely determine what shall be pro- 
duced—in books, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, in movies, in radio and TV programs— 
are those which seek the greatest mass audi- 
ence and entertainment value and hence the 
greatest commercial profit. We deceive our- 
selves in thinking that the needed kinds of in- 
formal, general, continuing education can 
come magically as a by-product to a commer- 
cial enterprise whose main purposes are aimed 
in a different direction, and only incidentally 
and occasionally are well adapted to the re- 
quirements of informal, general education. 

Until this system is changed, and knowledge 
is aimed squarely and unequivocally at the 
heightened intelligence and enlightenment of 
mankind, no amount of institutional reform or 
clever devices of distribution or method or 
publicity will avail. This is not a task that can 
be met by bureaucratic government nor by 
single institutions of constricted scope and 
function, and certainly not by commercial en- 
terprise. 

Perhaps independent, government-legalized- 
and-appointed directive commissions or “cor- 
porations,” similar to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, come nearer to meeting the 
need than any other device we now know. We 
must soon find some effective way to put the 
policy-forming function of both informal and 
formal education into the hands of our most 
intelligent, farseeing, progressive, and con- 
scientious people. They must have creative and 
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dynamic but humble minds and must never 
lose sight of the fact that they are servants, not 
authoritarian custodians, of the greatest of 
public trusts—the maintenance of ever-ascend- 
ing public intelligence. 

2. IMPARTERS AND INTERPRETERS OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. Of almost equal importance is personnel. 
If, by some magic, we were bequeathed this 
ideal set of informal educational materials, we 
would fail in administering them, in realizing 
their full value. For this, there is needed an 
almost totally new and different outlook and 
purpose than that held by today’s teacher, li- 
brarian, scholar, publicizer or popularizer, en- 
tertainer or broadcaster. The administrator of 
informal education might partake in some de- 
gree of the ideals, purposes, and functions of 


each of these, but he would need a still larger. 


conception of his function—he would see him- 
self as a versatile go-between, a counselor, an 
interpreter, an inviter and introducer, trying 


to sift and sort and translate and generally. 


make useful all knowledge and all techniques 
of learning in order to raise the general level 
of enlightenment. He would be a joiner of 
people and knowledge, and he would find it 
necessary to understand the one as well as the 
other. 

Much of this work, to be really effective, 
would be on an individual basis, as is the 
physician’s, and we should not seek to econ- 
omize by developing excessively the mass serv- 
ice or group approach. The true arts of learn- 
ing can never be successfully imparted by any 
mass production methods. One man’s con- 
genial learning procedures and bents are an- 
other man’s anathema. All effective learning 
must, in the end, be individually sought, self- 
motivated. 

3. ACCESSIBILITY OF KNOWLEDGE. Knowl- 
edge must be made accessible as well as as- 
similable. There should be an adequate “‘com- 
munity intelligence center” in every regional 
shopping center, large and small, with “one- 
man” branches or agents in each village of a 
few hundred people, all linked together in a 


-cooperative exchange scheme so that no citizen 


anywhere is intellectually penalized because of 
the smallness or remoteness of his place of 
residence. This same principle—of complete, 
conscientious, quality coverage according to in- 
dividual need rather than quantity audience— 


should apply to broadcasting and all the infor- . 


mal educational services contemplated as part 
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of the overall scheme to “diffuse knowledge.” 

We have some beginning experience in this 
—in regional and state libraries, in district 
schools with adult services, in the interagency- 
lending schemes for films and broadcasting 
tapes, etc.—but its possibilities are far from 


~ fully realized. 


Kad 


Such informal general education as this will 
be expensive in comparison to what we now 
spend on such things, but dirt cheap in com- 
parison to what we spent on frivolities, sports, 
and amusements. We have the basic wealth to 
provide it; we lack the vision and the will. 

4. THe Wise Use oF KNOWLEDGE. Even 
when the vast resources of collected knowledge 
are made assimilable, efficiently accessible, and 
usable, its full potential will not be realized 


' ‘unless there is the wisdom to use it wisely. We 


X 


see too well today that knowledge can be em- 
ployed to the detriment of mankind as well as 
to its benefit. 

This wisdom in the use of knowledge cannot 
be rote-learned from mere formal precepts, 
teaching, or counseling. It is learned quite un- 
consciously, absorbed from the social context 
or mores, from example, from seeing and ap- 
preciating its wise application by our re- 
spected elders and peers in real situations. It is 
gained through informal education—through 
the seeping, environmental education in atti- 
tudes, goals, and principles. It is unconsciously 
made part of us when we strive to create and 
to grow. 

James Harvey Robinson, in his Humanizing 
of Knowledge referred to, said, “Let anyone 
review what he has learned in life. He will find 
that his effective and living knowledge has 
come in the most informal and casual man- 
ner.” 

And the famous Harvard Committee Report 
on General Education in a Free Society (Har- 
vard University Press, 1945) frankly says: 


. we over-estimate the importance of the in- 
fluence of schools and colleges in forming the 
individual’s character, beliefs and habits of 
thought. The community outside the schools has 
an influence the schools cannot possibly have. If 
life in the community fails to illustrate the teach- 
ing of the schools, the individual is more apt to 
conform to the community mores than... to 
the teaching of his school.... 


Can anything be done to foster and utilize 
this kind of essential informał education, this 


acquisition of wisdom in the use of knowl- 
edge? Quite a bit. 

Its presence and force first must be fully 
recognized and admitted to be a part, perhaps 
a main part, of the educational influences 
playing upon mankind. Then the segments and 
scenes and phases of life that illustrate posi- 
tive, aspiring social and intellectual values can 
be given precedence and preeminence in our 
publications, our news, our entertainment—in 
all phases of our communications media. 

Consider the possible long-range effects if 
the mass media became as eager to search out 
and present instances of intelligent, construc- 
tive, cooperative, humanitarian action as they 
are now to glean and report in costly detail 
from around the world each sensational, con- 
tentious, violent, and stupid occurrence; if 
they sought to picture the more realistic bal- 
ance that actually exists in life between altru- 
ism and depravity, between moral courage and 
fatalistic defeatism, between aspiring, achiev- 
ing man and self-centered, consumptive man 
trying to drown his depression by distraction 
and sensuousness. 

The general picture of life given by our 
mass media is grossly distorted, unrealistic, 
and discouraging to aspiration and striving. 
Where would we be now if, at the advent of 
printing a few centuries ago, it had been so 
subverted to low, profit-making ends as our 
new electronic media have been? 


In conclusion 


All this may seem a prescription com- 
pounded only of intangibles, a counsel of un- 
attainable perfection. A closer look will show 
it rather as the essence of practicality, since it 
recognizes the stern and difficult realities of 
our present confused world and tries to right 
them at the roots, to bring reason and intel- 
ligence to bear, to redirect social and institu- 
tional habits so that they yield a better ulti- 
mate product, so that a wiser use is made of 
accumulated knowledge. 

All beneficial change in government, in so- 
cial custom, in education, in technology was 
first viewed as impossible. Then in a few 
minds it began to appear possible because it 
was recognized as necessary. As this neces- 
sity became apparent to many minds, then the 
impossible became possible, then accomplished 
reality and a part of the easily accepted body 
of social custom. eee 
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This is a bridge 


These eighteen volumes span the gap between 
the classroom and the library. 

They connect what were once the separate 
areas of basic texts and enrichment materials. 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put ‘‘a 
little of the school library into the classroom,’ 
and that they “lead the student into thinking 
situations.’ Librarians say that, by guiding the 
student skillfully from subject to related subject, 
these volumes generate a desire to read on and 
on. And thus they stimulate the student to ex- 
plore all the materials—reference, periodicals, 
other books—avyailable in his library. 

Our Wonderful World is invaluable to the 
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instruction. It is teaching material oriented to 
the new curriculum as it is emerging in 1963, 
and to the new technological developments. 
Our Wonderful World, edited by Herbert 
Zim, provides encyclopedically-organized en- 
richment materials for the elementary and junior 
high school youngster. It is thematically organ- 
ized; vividly illustrated and designed; stresses 
science and mathematics, as well as the social 
Studies. It is as rewarding to the average student 
as to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer International Press e School and Library Division 





Selected by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division, American Library 
Association, aided by suggestions 
from children’s librarians in 
twenty-two cities. Committee mem- 
bers are Virginia Haviland, head, 
Children’s Book Section, Library 
of Congress, formerly Boston Pub- 
lic Library, chairman; Zena 
Bailey; Isabella Jinnette; Frances 
Lee; and Helen Kinsey. 


BALL, ZACHARY. Bristle Face. 
Holiday House, $2.95. Or- 
phaned Jase is taken in by a 
genial bachelor; also be- 
friended is his large and pe- 
culiar dog, Bristle Face. A 
moving and lively story. 

BarucH, DorotHy W. Kappa’s 
Tug-of-War With Big Brown 
Horse; The Story of a Japa- 
nese Water Imp. Paintings by 
Sanryo Sakai. Tuttle, $2.95. 
In a picture book retelling of a Japanese 
legend, a wily Kappa is outwitted by a 
farmer. Written with pace and unity, with 
delicate, distinctive illustrations. 

Baumann, Hans. 7 Marched with Hannibal. 
Tr. by Katharine Potts. Illus. by Ulrik 
Schramm. Walck, $3.50. An impressive 
book, with a wealth of historical detail that 
gives both color and authority to the story 
of the crossing of the Alps. 

BELTING, NATALIA M. The Sun Is a Golden 
Earring. Illus. by Bernarda Bryson. Holt, 
$3.50. A selection of folk sayings about 
celestial bodies or phenomena, each saying 
illustrated by varied and sophisticated 


drawings that somehow achieve both 
strength and delicacy. 
Bonzon, Paut-JaAcgues. The Orphans of 


Simitra. Tr. from the French by Thelma 
Niklaus; illus. by Simon Jeruchim. Criterion 
Books, $3.50. Two displaced Greek orphans 
are determined to return home from Hol- 
land. The story has pace, good European 
background, and vivid characterization. 


Above: The Snowy Day, by Ezra Jack Keats. 


Notable Children’s Books of 1962 


BRADFORD, WILLIAM, AND EDWARD WINSLOW. 
Pilgrim Courage. Adapted and ed. by E. 
Brooks Smith and Robert Meredith; illus. 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Little, $3.25. 
An adaptation of the original Of Plimouth 
Plantation, well edited and giving a vivid 
picture of the adventures and dangers of 
the early settlers. 

BURTON, VIRGINIA LEE. Life Story. Houghton, 
$5. An unusual presentation of earth’s 
evolution and of the seasons, with illustra- 
tions framed in full stage setting. A lucid 
and lyrical text, memorable illustrations. 

CARLSON, NATALIE SAVAGE. Carnival in Paris. 
Pictures by Fermin Rocker. Harper, $2.95. 
The story of a French family that operates 
a rundown circus. Good details of carnival 
life, evocative Parisian background, and 
good family relationships. 

CONSTANT, ALBERTA Witson. Willie and the 
Wildcat Well. Illus. by Aldren A. Watson. 
Crowell, $3.75. A sprightly period story of 
an oilfields family in the Indian Territory. 
Good background details, good family rela- 
tionships; a book with humor and flavor. 

CooLIDGE, OLIVIA. Men of Athens. Illus. by 
Milton Johnson. Houghton, $3.50. Thirteen 
varied and vivid vignettes that give a cross- 
section of the Athenian state. The writing 
is mature, historically convincing, and tech- 
nically impressive. 

CoscravE, Joun O'Hara. America Sails the 
Seas. Houghton, $5. A comprehensive and 
authoritative book about American ships 


From The Cat and A. RR e 
Mrs. Cary, by Doris ¥ FA eee 
Gates. 





from Indian canoes to the nuclear sub- 
marine, profusely illustrated with pictures 
and cutaway diagrams. 

Craic, M. Jean. The Dragon in the Clock Box. 
Illus. by Kelly Oechsli. Norton, $2.75. Writ- 
ten with gentle humor and charming candor, 
the story of a child’s imaginative play. 
Especially good is the family’s playful ac- 
ceptance of Joshua’s imaginary dragon. 

DE tA Mare, WALTER. The Magic Jacket. 
Illus. by Paul Kennedy. Knopf, $3.25. Ten 
short stories, beautifully told. The collec- 
tion has variety, the illustrations are in ap- 
propriate mood, the writing is of superb 
and distinctive literary quality. 

DeJone, MEINDERT. Nobody Plays with a 
Cabbage. Pictures by Tom Allen. Harper, 
$2.75. In his first garden, only one cabbage 
survives—lovingly, Jim tends his treasure; 
proudly, he brings it home. A quiet story, 
beautifully creating a gentle mood. 

DeJonc, MEINDERT. The Singing Hill. Pictures 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper, $2.95. A small 
boy gains enough self-confidence and cour- 
age to feel not quite so small. Distinguished 
writing, with vivid revelatory scenes of 
solitary play. 

DUGGAN, ALFRED. Growing Up in 13th Cen- 
tury England. Illus. by C. Walter Hodges. 
Pantheon Books, $3.50. By describing five 
households, the author gives a broad picture 
of medieval life as well as minutiae of cul- 
tural levels. Informative, authoritative, 


sophisticated, and lively. 

FARMER, PENELOPE. The Summer Birds. Illus. 
by James J. Spanfeller. Harcourt, $2.95. A 
fantasy unusual in sustained mood and 
subtle style. Taught by a strange boy, a 
group of children learn, one summer, the 
joys of flying like birds. 

FISHER, AILEEN. My Cousin Abe. Drawings 
by Leonard Vosburgh. Nelson, $3.50. Den- 
nis Hanks describes his cousin with consist- 
ent viewpoint and in appropriate vernac- 
ular. A biography that seems truly a family 
story gives a warm picture of Lincoln. 

Gates, Doris. The Cat and Mrs. Cary. Illus. 
by Peggy Bacon. Viking, $3.50. Realism and 
fancy combined with a light, successful 
hand. Her sarcastic cat talks only to Mrs.* 
Cary, but his heart belongs to her nephew. 
Deft humor. 

GLUBOK, SHIRLEY. The Art of Ancient Egypt. 
Designed by Gerard Nook. Atheneum, $3.95.- 
A handsome book, with many reproductions 
of art forms of Ancient Egypt; the text is 
simple and straightforward. 

HEILBRONER, JoAN. The Happy Birthday Pres- 
ent. Pictures by Mary Chalmers. Harper, 
$1.95. A small boy and his smaller brother 
have ten cents for Mother’s present. Com- 
pletely childlike, with realistic and ingenu- 
ous conversation; beguiling illustrations 
complement the text. 

HIGHTOWER, FLORENCE. Dark Horse of Wood- 
field. Illus. by Joshua Tolford. Houghton, 


Left: From Owls in the Family, by Farley 
Mowat. Opposite page: From | Marched 
with Hannibal, by Hans Baumann. 





$3.25. A delightful family story with dis- 
tinctive characterization; a good picture of 
the depression years. Cohesive in exposition, 
effervescent in writing style. 

JOHNSON, ANNABEL, AND EDGAR JOHNSON. 
Wilderness Bride. Harper, $2.95. A pioneer 
story about a betrothed couple in a Mormon 
household migrating westward. Written with 
realism, dignity, and perception; plot has 
momentum, characterization is excellent. 

Jounson, GerALD W. The Presidency. Illus. 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Morrow, $2.95. 
An informative and lively description of the 
presidential role and powers, and of the 
ways they have changed. Informally and 
candidly written. 

Jounson, Geratp W. The Supreme Court. 
Illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher. Morrow, 
$2.95. A remarkably explicit book written 
in a style that has both conversational ease 
and dignity, describing the court’s function, 
its history, its importance to ordinary 
citizens. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. The Snowy Day. Viking, 
$3. A quiet book describing a child’s day 
—happy absorption outdoors and content- 
ment upon returning home. The illustrations 
have a distinctive charm, exactly right for 
the story. 

L’ENGLE, MADELEINE. A Wrinkle in Time. 
Ariel, $3.25. A science fantasy incorporat- 
ing concepts of time travel, extrasensory 
perception, and supernatural beings. Good 
characterization, imaginative plot with al- 
legorical overtones, and superb writing. 

LITTLE, JEAN. Mine For Keeps. Illus. by Lewis 
Parker. Little, $3.75. Sally, after five years 
at a school for handicapped children, comes 
home. Realistic and perceptive writing: 
Sally’s adjustment becomes only a facet of 
a lively story. 

McLean, ALLAN CAMPBELL. Ribbon of Fire. 
Harcourt, $2.95. An exciting story of rebel- 
lion on the Isle of Skye in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Pace and characters are 
good; Scottish atmosphere is superb. 

Mayne, WiLuiAM. A Grass Rope. Illus. by 
Lynton Lamb. Dutton, $3. An enchanting 
evocation of mist-shrouded Yorkshire, 
where four children investigate a local 
legend, the older ones treating gently little 
Mary’s fanciful ideas. 

Mowat, FARLEY. Owls in the Family. Illus. by 
Robert Frankenberg. Little, $2.95. The au- 





thor describes his boyhood experiences with 
two pets that developed highly distinctive 
personalities. The owls are described with 
affectionate and breezy hilarity. 

Nic LEODHAS, SORCHE. Thistle and Thyme; 
Tales and Legends from Scotland. Illus. by 
Evaline Ness. Holt, $3.50. A wonderful col- 
lection for storytelling or for reading aloud. 
Crisp, subtle humor—thythmic, lively style 
—smooth integration of Scottish words and 
phraseology. 

Parapis, MAJoRIE. Mr. De Luca's Horse. 
Drawings by Judith Brown. Atheneum, 
$3.50. A lively and sophisticated story of 
New York City, with excellent characteriza- 
tion and a warm relationship between a boy 
and his father. 

PoLLANbD, MADELEINE. Beorn the Proud. Illus. 
by William Stobbs. Holt, $3. A story of 
ninth-century Vikings. Beorn is an arrogant 
lad who loses his throne, learns humility 
from an older warrior, and migrates to Ire- 
land. 

Rossins, RutH. The Emperor and the Drum- 
mer Boy. Illus. by Nicolas Sidjakov. Par- 
nassus, $3.25. A beautifully designed and 
meticulously illustrated book based on an 
incident involving two boys in a shipwreck 
during Napoleon’s visit to the port of Bou- 
logne. 

SELSAM, MILLICENT E., ed. Stars, Mosquitoes 
and Crocodiles; The American Travels of 
Alexander von Humboldt. Illus. by Russell 
Francis Peterson. Harper, $3.50. Excerpts 
from von Humboldt’s dramatic accounts, 
selected with discrimination and skillfully 
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Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


The John Newbery Medal, given annually since 
1922 for the “most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children” goes this 
year to Madeleine L’Engle for A Wrinkle in 
Time, published by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York. 

The Randolph Caldecott Medal, awarded 
since 1938 to the artist of the year’s “most dis- 
tinguished American picture book,” was won by 
Ezra Jack Keats for The Snowy Day, published 
by Viking Press, New York. 

Mrs. Madeleine L’Engle Franklin (below, 
right), a one-time actress, and later a country 
_storekeeper, is now a wife and mother. A Wrinkle 
in Time resulted from a ten-week camping trip to 
the Pacific Coast taken by the author and her 
family. Both a family story and science fiction, it 
hovers between the real and the imaginative. 
Heroine Meg Murry, her small brother, Charles 
Wallace, and their friend, Calvin O’Keefe, travel 
through time and space to find Meg’s father who 
had disappeared while on a government project. 
Through sharing this experience, the reader 
realizes the power of freedom over censorship, 
that a man’s weaknesses may become his 
strength, and that love may be stronger than 
all fears. 

A small boy’s quiet delight upon waking one 
winter morning to find the earth covered with 


snow is captured with simplicity in Ezra Jack 
Keats’s picture book, The Snowy Day. The use 
of bright colors combined with collage is as sim- 
ple and fitting as the text. The result is a well- 
designed book for the young child with a 
warmth, a quietness, and a joy that mirrors what 
each child at one time may have felt. 

Ezra Jack Keats (below, left), a native of 
Brooklyn, New York, received no formal art edu- 
cation during his unusual career other than the 
work he did as a mural painter during the late 
1930’s on WPA projects. Though he received 
three scholarships upon completing his high 
school training, he chose to work at manual jobs 
prior to becoming a mural painter. Within the 
next few years he became a member of the U.S. 
Air Corps and served as a camouflage expert. It 
was not until after he completed his service pe- 
riod that he decided to become an illustrator. His 
first children’s book resulted from living with a 
mountain family in the Smoky Mountains. 

Runners up for the Newbery Medal are Thistle 
and Thyme, by Sorche Nic Leodhas (Holt), and 
Men of Athens, by Olivia Coolidge (Houghton). 
Runners up for the Caldecott Medal are The 
Sun Is a Golden Earring, by Bernarda Bryson 
(Holt), and Mr. Rabbit and the Lovely Pres- 


ent, by Maurice Sendak (Harper). 
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What Happened after the Award 


Announcements of awards are always occa- 
sions for congratulations and good wishes, 
and usually that is the end of it. What hap- 
pened because of the award? We seldom learn. 
It is for this reason that the following report 
on an award, written as a letter to Harry 
Scherman, the chairman of the board of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, was read with much 
interest by staff members of the club and of 
ALA. It is by CLARA SHAW, librarian, Jenkins 
Public Library, Jenkins, Kentucky, winner of 
the $5000 Book-of-the-Month Club award in 


1962. 


So many wonderful things have come our way 
as a result of receiving the Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Award that I am writing you at length 
to let you know what this award really meant. 


~ Last week, I told a PTA group that, although 


we heard so much about the horrible crimes of 
today, I wanted to tell them about many kind 
good people all over the United States. First 
I described how the $5000 award had helped 
our library and how the new building that 
Bethlehem Steel had given us had improved 
our library service. Then I mentioned others 
who had helped—a gentleman from California 
sent us gift subscriptions to the National Geo- 
graphic and Audubon magazines; another 
from Johnstown sent a three-year subscription 
to Coal Age: a third from St. Louis sent us 
one hundred children’s books; a kind lady 
from Los Angeles has sent numerous boxes of 


- very good books: another lady from New 


York sent several boxes of books, records, and 
art, and she told her friend, who is sending 
more books and records. All of these read 
about our winning the award in their bulletin 
from the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

You remember that we operate our library 
principally on donations obtained through an 
annual house-to-house canvass. This year some 
said that we would not get much, that people 
would say, “You have received $5000.” Just 
the reverse was true! One man increased his 
donation from $10 to $100 and others made 
generous increases. 

The Kentucky Department of Libraries has 


__Set up a regional library program in our area 


with working headquarters in Jenkins. They 
have placed a state-paid librarian with a de- 
gree in library science and a clerk-typist here. 
These do not take the place of our regular 
librarian but supervise the library program in 
the entire county, establish book depository 
stations, etc. They have relieved us of proc- 
essing books and other details. We are also 
getting many more books from the state, espe- 
cially reference books. 

Since April 1, our circulation has grown by 
leaps and bounds. The number of new library 
users that we have is amazing. We do not 
deny anyone the right to check out books be- 
cause of where he lives and new users come 
from many counties and some even from our 
neighboring state of Virginia. 

The actual increase in circulation from 
April 1, 1962, to November 20, 1962, over 
the same period last year is 172.34 per cent; 
that is, from 6429 in 1961 to 17,509 in 1962. 

This year I have given my every leisure 
moment to the library, working on Saturdays 
and Sundays and at night, because I realize 
the great need and because of my intense love 
and zeal to give books to all who want and 
need them. The library is very beautiful, 
always warm and comfortable, and I just 
enjoy doing it. 

We have a wonderful children’s hour on 
Saturday morning that is well attended, with 
an excellent teacher in charge. We also have 
an adult discussion class that has just com- 
pleted a study of Plato’s Republic. The dis- 
cussion leader was from a nearby town. 

The next class will read and discuss the 
literature of the Southern Appalachian area. 
You no doubt have seen and read the Ford 
survey of this region, which includes this sec- 
tion of Kentucky, as well as parts of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and a little of Alabama and Maryland. You 
probably saw the article this week in Look 
magazine (December 4, 1962) which includes 
a picture of two children playing on a junk 
yard near Neon, Kentucky. 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford of Berea College, 
Kentucky, who assisted with the Ford survey, 
supplied a “Selected Bibliography of Appala- 
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chian Literature.” Some of the books were in 
our library, including those of Janice Holt 
Giles, John Fox, Jr., and Jesse Stuart, but 
many of them were out of print. I wrote to 
dozens of out-of-print books stores in New 
York and Boston and finally succeeded in 
getting most of them. They include such au- 
thors as Harriett Arnow, James Agee, Rebecca 
Caudill, Charles Neville Buck, Fielding Burke, 
Maristan Chapman, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Lucy Furman, Harry Harrison Kroll, Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, Herbert Skidmore, 
James Still, Wilma Dykeman, and Tom Wolfe. 

The class will be divided into groups and 
each group will study the writings of one 
author. We have made plans to have some of 
the authors visit the class and discuss their 
work, but in other cases we will have book 
reviews given by some outsider or by the 
group itself. 

Through the study of this literature we 
hope to understand these people more thor- 
oughly, to devise means of helping them reach 
a higher level in life, and to get many of them 
to attend the classes. The churches in our area 
are working on the project also, since the sur- 
vey shows that church membership and 
church attendance in this area are far below 
the national level. We hope we can help many 
of them to want to help themselves. 

We have many, many people from Neon, 
only about six miles from Jenkins, coming to 
our library daily, and especially on Monday 
evenings. Neon is a small independent town 
on the road to Whitesburg. Once it was very 
thriving, when the coal mines were at their 
peak, but its condition is not too prosperous 
now. Many college students from there teach 
school during the week and attend college 
classes on Saturday or at night. These have 





made good use of our library facilities in con- 
nection with their college work. For instance, 
last Friday evening I received a long distance 
telephone call from one of the boys—he des- 
perately needed a copy of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales in modern English. I told him I 
would meet him down there and he was 
thrilled to death to find just what he wanted. 

I had a very interesting experience last 
Sunday with a little 8-year-old girl from Neon. 
The previous Sunday she had come and asked 
to check out a book. In filling out her library 
card, she told me her father was in the state 
prison and I would have to use her mother’s 
name as her parent. She checked out a book 
and returned with it this Sunday. A friend 
with her said she had read it and reread it. 
I suggested that maybe she would like to take” 
two books, which she did. Shortly thereafter, 
she came running back and said she wanted 
one for her half-brother. She saw a book on 
the shelf about Christmas and said that she’ 


wished she had seen it before she had checked <S 


hers out. When I suggested that she might 
take it also, she shyly said, “I am afraid you 
will be mad at me for taking three.” I told 
her it was perfectly satisfactory, so she took 
it. Then she said, “My, but this is such a 
pretty place. I wish we had a library like this 
in Neon. You know that old A&P store build- 
ing is empty now and that would make a real 
nice library.” It really brought tears to my 
eyes to think that a little 8-year-old girl was 
thinking in terms like those, and I wondered 
to myself if her dad would have been differ- 
ent had he had such opportunities. 

I have always been interested in getting 
the old retired men to use the library. We | 
made one particularly intelligent man the 
leader and gave him a key to the library so he 
could come as he wished. He comes daily and 
plays classical music by the hour (see photo). 
Last week he succeeded in getting a little old 
Italian to come in and listen with him. He 
played a fine selection of Italian music for him 
and said the little old man sat spellbound, his 
eyes almost popping out of his head when he 
heard music in Italian that he could under- 
stand. He said that was the finest thing he had 
heard since he left Italy in 1907. 

I understand you have chosen the 1963 
award winners. I only hope that they will get 
the same amount of benefit from the awards’ 
that we have gotten from ours. 
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This is great news about another big Treasure Trove 


extra. Now Treasure Trove covers will stay extra bright 
. .. extra beautiful for an extra long time because they 


are protected with a coat of clear, tough plastic. Now 
Treasure Trove covers are more impervious to ordinary 
spills . . . safer from rubbing . . . more resistant to 
scratches . . . more secure from handling. They’ll stay 
new-looking through far more circulations. 

Nobody asked us to do this. It’s part of our never-ending 
search for ways to serve you by making Treasure Trove 
“homeward bound” books go home more often . . . give 


you extra value. 
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Libraries in the USA 


an official Soviet report 


The U.S.—Soviet Cultural Agreement 
of 1959 made it possible for a dele- 
gation of four Soviet librarians to visit 
this country and for a delegation of 
seven U.S. librarians to visit and ob- 
serve library service in the USSR. 
The report of the U.S. delegation was 
published by ALA in January of this 
year under the title Soviet Libraries 
and Librarianship. 

We believe American librarians 
will be interested in the views and im- 
pressions of our Soviet visitors and 
that this account, translated from the 
leading library periodical in the 
USSR, makes a valuable companion 
piece to the report of the U.S. dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Gavrilov, Chief of Main Library 
Inspection in the USSR Ministry of 
Culture, and Mrs. Bagrova, Head, 
Reference and Bibliographic Depart- 
ment, Lenin Library, were members 
of the USSR delegation to this coun- 
try. They were among our hosts in 
the Soviet Union and contributed 
much to the pleasure and success of 
our visit. 

Davin H. CLIFT 
Executive Director 
American Library Association 





In accordance with the agreement on cultural ex- 
change between the USSR and the USA, a group 
of Soviet library workers visited the USA between 
April 5 and May 2, 1961. In the twenty-eight days 
spent in the USA, Soviet librarians acquainted 
themselves with the work of twenty-three libraries 
and eleven library and bibliographical institutions 
in Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, and 
New York. Among these were the Library of Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture Library, the 
National Library of Medicine, the New York 
and Chicago publie libraries, a few school librar- 


© Translated from Sovetskaiabibliografiia (1962, 
- no. 2(72), p. 125-31) by Horace J. Feldman and 
Peter Petcoff. 


by N. F. Gavrilov and I. Iu. Bagrova 


ies, four university libraries, the U.S. Book Ex- 
change, the Midwest Inter-Library Center, and 
others. 

At the beginning of May 1961, for the period 
of a month, a group of American librarians made 
a return visit to the USSR in which they visited 
many libraries in Moscow, Leningrad, Kalinin, 
Kiev, Tashkent, and Samarkand. 

The Soviet library workers were received most 
attentively and amicably by their American col- 
leagues during their stay in the USA. Thanks to 
the assistance of American librarians, we were 
able to accumulate much interesting information 
on U.S. libraries in a relatively short period. In 
this article a brief account will be given of our 
general impressions of library service in the USA, 
touching only a few basic questions on the organi- 
gation and operation of American libraries. 

One of the basic indices determining the level 
of library service in a country is the correlation 
between the number of libraries and population. 
Naturally we paid special attention to this ques- 
tion in acquainting ourselves with U.S. libraries. 
We became acquainted with the library network 
chiefly in those states which are most developed 
economically and culturally and have a relatively 
dense library network. Studying the data of of- 
ficial library statistics and American literature, 
we came to the conclusion that on the whole the 
number of stationary libraries in the USA is still 
insufficient. 

According to 1956 data, the USA, with a popu- 
lation of 168,176,000, has approximately 10,000 
public libraries (6249 main and more than 3500 
branch) with total holdings of 173,156,000 printed ~ 
items. In the same year in the USSR, with a popu- 
lation of 200,200,000, there were 144,300 public 
libraries with holdings of 652,700,000 items. 

It is also interesting to compare data on the 
operations of the public libraries. Even if one 
takes only the figures of the library system of the 
Ministry of Culture of the USSR the following™ 
picture is seen: In the USSR 10.2 books per 
reader and 18.4 books issued annually; in the 
USA 1.5 books per reader and 4.16 books issue 
annually. 

The network of libraries in the USA, accordi 
to American authors themselves, is by no me 
able to satisfy the essential library service 
quirements of the population. It js particUl 














poorly developed in the South, Southwest, and 
Midwest. The American library press points out 
also the financial difficulties of libraries; current 
‘expenditures for public libraries comprise less 
than 0.16 per cent ‘of all expenditures for public 
needs and only approximately 2 per cent of ex- 
penditures for public schools. ` 
As a result of visiting many libraries and talk- 
ing with American librarians, we got the impres- 
sion that U.S. libraries varied in structure, affilia- 
tion, and source of finance. There is no single ad- 
~ ministrative center which could direct libraries of 
all systems and types. The Library of Congress, 
which.is the national library of the USA, does not 
function as. the methodological and coordinating 
center for the other libraries. There is no such 
center, either, for the large special libraries like 
the National Library of Medicine, the Department 
of Agriculture Library, or other libraries of a 
similar type, each of which is independent. The 
lack of cohesion of the country’s libraries is at- 
tested to by the fact alone that the Special Li- 
braries Association did not know the exact num- 
__ ber of special American libraries. In the manual 
` published by the association in 1953 they are in- 
_ dicated as 3000, but it is supposed, however, that 
there are not less than 8 to 10 thousand. 


The place of the American Library 
Association . 

Under these conditions the American Library 
Association, which fulfills several coordinating 
functions, acquires great importance. The As- 
sociation was founded in 1876 and unites at the 
present time approximately 23,000 individual and 

-= collective members. It is a voluntary organization 
subsisting mainly from membership dues and in- 
come from publications. In addition to it, in the 

USA there are a considerable number of special 

_. associations of medical, legal, musical, and spe- 

cial libraries, etc., which are independent of the 

American Library Association, but the latter be- 
cause of its authority influences their activities 
and coordinates their work. 

The Association constitutes a center of theoreti- 
cal thinking in the field of library science and 
bibliography and publishes a considerable num- 

_ ber of monographs, bibliographies, and manuals 
~ron various library science and bibliographical 
` questions, It publishes the ALA Bulletin which 
is one of the most, authoritative library journals 
ofthe country, | 

We consider interesting and worthy of study 
the organization and work methods of the As- 

ociation, particularly the presentation and solu- 
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types of libraries, etc. z 

In getting acquainted with American libraries 
we devoted special attention to the problem of 
stocking and maintaining their collections. Many 
libraries, particularly scientific and university, 
have at their disposal extensive collections of 
publications from various countries, from incuna- 
bula to recent scientific literature. The collections 
also contain audio-visual. matérials: popular and 
educational films, filmstrips, phonograph records, 
and tapes with music, reading, and foreign Jan- 
guage lessons. n 

We noted with satisfaction the great interest of 
American readers, and most' particularly special- 
ists, in Soviet scientific and ‘technical literature. 

The Department of Agriculture Library, for’ 
example, acquires 75 to 80 per cent of all agri- 
cultural literature published in our country. The 
Library of Congress, the National Library of 
Medicine, and other libraries carefully collect 
Soviet scholarly literature. For example, in the 
Russian collection of the Library of Congress at 
the present time there are 200,000: books, 10,000 
journals, and 700 newspaper titles including 
Pravda and Izvestiia received the day after publi- 
cation. We saw some fine collections of Russian 
prerevolutionary and Soviet belles-lettres in 
large public libraries: New York, Chicago, and 


Cleveland. 


Acquisitions and reader registration 

At the same time, on becoming acquainted with 
the collections of American libraries, particularly 
the large ones, we were clearly convinced of the 
extreme tendentiousness of their accessions. They 
are surfeit with literature eulogizing the American. 
way of life and American “democracy,” anti-Gom- 
munist and anti-Soviet literature. We didn’t see 
in the public libraries veracious books on the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. The 
attention of readers was everywhere deliberately 
directed to slanderous books distorting Soviet 
reality. Soviet belles-lettres are poorly represented 
in the majority of libraries. 

Religious literature comprises a large percent- 
age of the collections. For example, one of the 
branches of the New York Public Library care- 
fully acquires religious books, but we didn’t see 
even one atheistic book. 

The collections of American public libraries 
attest to how sharply word and deed are at vari- 
ance in the USA. American librarians assert that 
libraries offer each reader the opportunity to be- 

come acquainted with books of every political 
trend and to form his views independently. The 
Library Bill of Rights adopted by the American 
Library Association in 1948 states that not a single 
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the race, nationality, political, or religious con- 
victions of the author, that on the shelves of the 
libraries there must stand books representing all 
points of view. In practice the American reader 
finds in the collections of the public libraries lit- 
erature of a definite ideological trend promoting 


` ideas favorable to America’s ruling classes. 


Such a situation ensures the existing acquisition 
system of public libraries. In the first stage, books 
recommended to the libraries for purchase are se- 
lected by a district or central library. From this 
“screened” list, the branch libraries select what 
they want to buy (within the limits of their ap- 
propriation). The director of the central city or 
district library approves the orders of the 
branches and has the right to make corrections 
necessary from his point of view. 

We consider the existing procedure in the USA 


” efficient by which the central library completely 


processes new literature for all its branches. This 
lightens the load of librarians, frees time for 
reader services, and also saves funds. 

Open access to the stacks is widely used in U.S. 
libraries. In small libraries the entire collection 
is in open stacks, and in large libraries by far the 
greater part. In many universities study rooms for 
students are located in the stacks. New library 
buildings are built to provide extensive open ac- 
cess to books in specialized reading rooms. 

Public and research libraries are free and open 
to all. As a rule, registration of readers either 
doesn’t exist at all as, for'instance, in the Library 
of Congress, or is given in such a way that the 
librarian does not receive necessary information 
on the reader’s specialty, subject of research, or 
educational level. In many libraries records of 
literature issued are maintained with the aid of 
instantaneous photocopy machines. This saves 
time and work but doesn’t permit librarians to 
follow readers’ requests or reveal which books are 
being used and which are inactive. In conversa- 
tions with us, American librarians said that they 
did not consider it necessary to keep “bureau- 
cratic” data on readers and the literature issued. 
This view does not seem correct to us, because 
without studying readers’ problems it is impos- 
sible to acquire the necessary books or organize 
library work and, consequently, to improve the 
quality of service to readers. 


Bibliographical work 


We were greatly interested in acquainting our- 
selves with the bibliographical work of American 
libraries and bibliographical institutions. We 
visited the largest bibliographical publishing 
house in the USA—the Wilson Company in New 
York. At the present time the company has 500 
employees on its staff. The company publishes and 


distributes by subscription sixteen current bibli- 


' ographical indexes, general as well as special. 


Among them are such well known publications as 
the Cumulative Book Index, which began in 1898 
and records all books published in English 
throughout the world; the International Index to 
Periodicals, beginning in 1907, which lists articles 
from 175 journals of various countries; and the 
Agricultural Index, published since 1916, which 
lists books and articles in 1200 periodicals. 

Besides bibliographical indexes of current lit- 
erature, the company publishes standard catalogs 
for various kinds of libraries (e.g., Standard Cat- 
alog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog for 
School Libraries), as well as indexes to literature 
on special subjects. 

Furthermore, every year the company issues 
about 2000 printed cards for new books, which, 
in the judgment of the company, will be popular 
and which will accordingly be acquired by li- 
braries. These cards are annotated. Libraries may 
subscribe to all the printed cards or they may 
order them separately. 

The Wilson Company’s publications have a wide 
distribution; at the present time there are 60,000 
standing orders, 173 of them from Soviet institu- 
tions. We were astonished that in spite of the 
great range of its publishing work, the Wilson 
Company did not employ the newest techniques 
to simplify and accelerate the processes of prepar- 
ing and printing its indexes, as, for example, the 
work on Index Medicus is done by the National 
Library of Medicine. 

The large libraries of the country also carry on 
much bibliographical work. The Library of Con- 
gress, for example, published in 1960 more than 
twenty current and retrospective bibliographies. 
It has published recently or is preparing for 
publication such bibliographies as “Astronautics, 
rockets, and aviation in the USSR,” “Petroleum in 
the USSR,” “Treaties and agreements between 
the USSR and Bulgaria 1944-1958,” and a number 
of others, indicating the increased interest of the 
United States in the Soviet Union. 

Symptomatic, too, are the Library of Congress’ 
bibliographies on Africa. In 1959 and 1960 ap- 
peared indexes of the official publications of Ni- 
geria, French West Africa, and Somali. Similar 
lists on other African countries are in preparation. 

The National Library of Medicine is active in 
bibliographical work on Soviet scientific litera- 
ture. Thus in recent years it has published A 
Guide to Russian Medical Literature, An Index 
to Russian Medicine, Translations of Russian 
Medical Works, and others. 

From our acquaintance with the principal 
American scientific bibliographies we came to the 
conclusion that they are published without any 
definite unified plan. This often results in paral- 
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‘lelism, as, for example, where the Wilson Com- 
pany and the Library Department of Agriculture 
publish two current bibliographies of agriculture 
which in many instances overlap: The Agricul- 
tural Index and The Bibliography of Agriculture. 

Bibliographies of recommended literature are 
published mainly by large public libraries. An 
' analysis of many of them—from comprehensive 
indexes to brief selective lists—-shows that the 
‘bibliography of recommended books serves the 
_ purpose of promoting bourgeois ideology, “The 
American way of life.” They serve to bring to the 
reader extreme reactionary literature causing the 


' ` American inhabitant to fear the “Communist 


: threat” allegedly threatening the USA from the 
Soviet Union’ and other socialist countries. 
Many bibliographies of recommended texts are 
published for children and young people. They, 
also, are saturated with literature that propagates 
bourgeois ideology and conducts active anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Soviet propaganda. 
~ [now opinion, the mechanization of library and 
bibliographical work in American libraries de- 
serves serious study. American libraries and en- 
gineers have ‘made substantial achievements in 
this field. The American Library Association plays 
a great role in the development of mechanization, 
” having worked out in 1959 a plan for mechanizing 
library service with the object of relieving librar- 


ians of nonproductive, time-consuming, and mo- 
notonous work. Fi irst measures in this direction | 
were extensively acquainting librarians with exist- 
ing machines and systems and most efficient meth- 
ods for their. use, the development of standard 
library equipment and machines, and ascertaining 
their economic efficiency. At the present time they 
are studying such problems as increased photo- 
sensitivity of microfilm and the use of polyvinyl 
acetate adhesive’ substances. They are improving 
the equipment for' instantaneous photocopying 
for the purpose of making copies of printed books, 
etc. Great use is made of duplicating machines. 
A number of institutions use electronic data proc- 
essing machines for their bibliographic and in- 
formational work. 

_The architecture :and the equipment, of new 
libraries attracted our attention: spacious bright 
areas are finished simply and tastéfully. The. 
furniture is elegant, comfortable, and well ar- 
ranged. Synthetic materials are used successfully 
for ornament and equipment. 

As a result of the exchange of delegations be- 
tween Soviet and American librarians, personal ‘ 
and business contacts have been established. 
These contacts can'and should be developed. 
Further mutual studies of library practices can 
be useful to librarians of both the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America. ooo 
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Origin and Development of 


the Library Administration Division 


a background report by Katherine Laich 


The Chairman of the Committee on 
Organization has prepared this state- 
ment to brief ALA members on the 
question raised regarding LAD at the 


Midwinter Meeting. An expression of 
your opinion will be welcome, by May 
15, if possible. 


At the Midwinter meeting of PEBCO, con- 
siderable discussion arose on the role of the 
Library Administration Division as it appears 
to affect type-of-library divisions. The matter 
came up as the result of a motion made by 
Ralph Ellsworth, based on his belief that the 
existence of LAD has caused organizational 
tension in ALA and that LAD’s dissolution 
would unify the Association. He felt that 
LAD’s functions could be advantageously dis- 
tributed elsewhere. Dr. Ellsworth is a mem- 
ber of PEBCO as immediate past president 
of the Association of College and Research 


- Libraries. 


It was the consensus of the meeting that 
it would be in the best interest of the As- 
sociation to have a study made of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of LAD to deter- 
mine whether some or all of those functions 
and responsibilities could be more effectively 
and appropriately carried out by other units 
of the Association. The Executive Board was 
requested to arrange for such a study. This 
task has been assigned by the board to the 
Committee on Organization. 

The Library Administration Division has 
been an organized unit of ALA since January 
1, 1957. The scope of such a unit was outlined 
in the report of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee, December 15, 1948 (ALA Bulletin, 
January 1949, p. 17-43). The committee rec- 
ommended that four type-of-library associa- 
tions be formed: an association of college and 
research libraries, an association of public 
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libraries, an association of school libraries, 
and an association of specialized libraries. 
They further recommended that functional 
groupings be achieved by formation of three 
departments: a department of library admin- 
istration, a department of service to readers, 
and a department of technical services, The 
department of library administration would 
include a division of personnel administration 
(including education, training, salaries, 
awards, tenure, pay plans, etc.) and such 
other divisions and round tables as were re: 
quired to provide for groups interested in. 
publicity, planning, budget, statistics, archi- 
teclure, and buildings. When portions of the 
report of the Fourth Activities Committee 
were ‘put into effect, none of the recommenda- 
tions for reorganization of the divisional 
structure were included. Therefore, the pro- 
posed department of library administration 
did not take form. Between 1949 and 1954 
various minor organizational changes took 
place in ALA, but nothing far-reaching or 
comprehensive, 

When the report of the Management Sur- 
vey of ALA was made in May 1955 (ALA 
Bulletin, September 1955, p. 413-64), a con- 
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cept of organization broadly similar to that 
proposed by the Fourth Activities Committee 
was recommended, namely, that there be di- 
visions to accommodate member interest both 
in a full range of types-of-library activity, 
and in as full a range as possible of types of 
libraries. Survey terms for these two types of 
divisions were “associations” (TOL), and 
“councils” (TOA). 

At the same time it was recommended that 
ALA boards be instituted and appointed in 
accordance with provisions then in effect. 
Their responsibilities would include policy for- 
mulation, planning, program direction, liaison, 
review, and evaluation in a specified field of 


“broad ALA or multidivisional concern re- 


quiring attention on a permanent or continu- 
ing basis. It was proposed that Library Ad- 
ministration should be one of ten ALA boards 


‘and should be “concerned with matters of ad- 


ministration relating to two or more types of 
libraries, or of the profession as a whole. It 
would encompass the present Office and Board 
on Personnel Administration, and might have 
board committees on Personnel Administra- 
tion, Library Statistics, Buildings, Equipment, 
and Insurance for Libraries.” 

When ALA accepted the report of the Man- 
agement Survey, the Council appointed a 
Steering Committee for Implementation of the 
Management Survey. At the fourth and fifth 
sessions of this committee (SCIMS), there was 
considerable discussion about the recom- 
mended Board on Library Adminstration. 


Quoting from the minutes of these sessions: 


It was felt that administration cuts across all di- 
visions, and a board is needed for coordination. 
Discussing the matters to be included under the 
board, feeling was expressed that there is a defi- 
nite need for a standing committee on insurance, 
which requires constant study. It was noted that 
the Library Education Division in its field of in- 
terest statement ... proposes that personnel be 
added to the Council on Library Education. On 
the other hand, the Board on Personne] Adminis- 
tration opposes this. The Chairman read into the 
minutes a communication from the BPA.... It 
was felt that the personnel responsibilities of the 
Association have generally fared poorly; the func- 
tion is too big to be limited to a board; it would 
be wise to provide a membership home. The group 


+ wondered if a council on personnel was in order 


~ 


with Library Education included as a subdivision. 


dee 


This turned the discussion to the possibility of a 
Council on Library Administration. 

It was felt there would be an extensive interest 
in such a council, but the discussion turned again 
to how the establishment of such a council might 
affect the associations, since it was questioned 
whether problems of administration subtracted 
from associations would leave anything for asso- 
ciations. It was generally felt that administration 
cannot properly be broken down by type of li- 
brary. It was felt that types of libraries need to get 
together to discuss broad problems. There is a 
need for membership discussion of broad areas. 
This would indicate leaving operations to the 
councils. .. . Associations might be coordinating 
groups. They would be affected by the work of the 
councils, since that work would be a concern of 
members in all types of libraries. The feeling 
grew that programs cannot be operated success- 
fully and effectively in two or more places. Per- 
haps functions cannot always be assigned to the 
theoretically precise place, but it is important that 
they be assigned. Should associations have any 
subdivisions or just get together in an assembly 
type meeting for broad discussion of overall li- 
brary problems and by this discussion help the 
councils focus attention on major problems? This 
was held to be a logical and important function, 
and badly needed. 

The question of library support was raised. 
Public, school, and college libraries must ap- 
proach this matter in different ways, and this in- 
dicates need for discussion of this matter by type 
of library. 

Four kinds of membership interest were noted: 
type of library, type of work, type of materials, 
and type of position occupied by the library ad- 
ministrator. 

It was felt that associations should sit in a criti- 
cal and evaluative capacity with action limited to 
addressing the councils and the general assembly 
and the membership. They would take no action, 
but would recommend and attempt to initiate ac- 
tion and “view with concern.” With this concept, 
then, establishment of a Council on Library Ad- 
ministration, reflecting all types of library in- 
tetests, seemed appropriate and it was AGREED: 


To recommend the establishment of a Council 

on Library Administration. 

Functions of associations were discussed fur- 
ther and summed up as follows: After reading 
statements of the fields of interest submitted by 
the associations, it becomes evident that there is a 
wide range of concerns flavored by type of library. 
The committee was concerned over probable du- 
plication of responsibility and authority and over 
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the obvious inability to delegate responsibility 
and authority for action in program operations 
which are fundamentally by type of library. The 
actual doing or carrying out of assignments seems 
to fall in the council type of division. This leaves 
the macro-management approach to seeing all 
these responsibilities in the focus of one type of 
library as a policy responsibility but as a non- 
operating responsibility. Coordination is involved 
—-not in the sense of open coordination but of 
viewpoints in order to obtain adequate considera- 
tion by type of library. This indicates the necessity 
for clear-cut assignments of all functioning opera- 


` . tions to a limited number of councils so that there 


is only one’place for each function. If this can be 
done, authority and responsibility can be dele- 


' gated and the councils can act for the Association. 


In these councils there will be members from all 
kinds of libraries; they would also meet in other 


' capacities, in units of organization by type of li- 


brary, for discussion and for refocusing what the 
councils do in terms of types of libraries. This 
would allow more effective work by the councils 


- in that they would always have before them the 


points of view of libraries by type. It was thought 
that associations would limit their action to ad- 
dressing themselves to councils and the General 
Assembly,? it being recognized that they could 
always advise the Committee on Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget when matters of consequence are 


“not adequately cared for. Further, in matters not 


-yet isolated, or in the case of a new field which 
might generate and develop in an association be- 
fore assignment to a council—this could be an 
Association responsibility. Special things could 
be suggested to the Association by the associations 
for handling with the understanding that an oper- 
ating home in a council would be established 
when practicable. ... It was AGREED: 


That instead of accepting the Survey recom- 
mendation for a Board on Library Administra- 
tion that the Steering Committee recommend 
the establishment of a Council on Library Ad- 
ministration. It was agreed this would include 
the functions now carried on by the Board on 
Personnel Administration, the Committees on 
Statistics, Buildings, Equipment, and Insur- 
ance. The personnel functions would include 
education, recruiting, certification, but would 
exclude accreditation, this to go to the pro- 
posed Board on Accreditation. Public relations 
of libraries would be included, as would legis- 
lative and governmental relations. 


In the SCIMS report, which appeared in the 


* Eventually it was decided to retain the name 
“Council” for this body.— Ep. 
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ALA Bulletin of March 1956 (p. 159-68), the 
terminology currently applied to divisions was 
used, namely “type-of-library” and “type-of- 
activity” divisions. In the view of SCIMS, 
type-of-library divisions should have three 
major areas of responsibility: 


1) The stimulation resulting from close associa- 
tion of librarians representing a particular type 
of library; 2) the synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the ALA that have a bearing on the 
type of library represented by the division; and 
3) the operation of all programs that are in the 
exclusive interest of the division or which have 


been specifically assigned to it because. of that 


division’s primary interest. 


The general statement of responsibilities 
adopted for TOL divisions, however, and now . 
appearing in the ALA Bylaws, was that set 
forth by the Special Committee on Reorgani- 
zation (SCOR). The first two of the three 
major areas outlined by SCIMS were fully. 
provided for by SCOR. The third became 

“conduct of activities and proj ects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type 
of library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type- -of- -activity divisions, after spe- 
cific approval by the Council.” 

When LAD was organized in January 1957, 
nine. ALA groups were transferred to it: 
Board on Personnel Administration, Building 
Committee, Equipment Committee, Federal 
Relations ‘Committee, Friends of Libraries 
Committee, Insurance for Libraries Commit- 
tee, Library Legislation Committee, Public Re- 
lations Committee, and Statistics Committee. 

Either at this time or subsequently, activi- 
ties from other ALA units were transferred 
into or merged' with LAD activities. To take 
examples from a single division, the Associa- 


tion of College and Research Libraries Re- 


cruiting Committee ceased to exist because of 
the assignment of this responsibility to LAD, . 
its Buildings Committee became the Buildings 
Committee for College and University Librar- 
ies of LAD’s Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion, and its Statistics Committee was trans- 
ferred in the same way to LAD’s Library. Or- 
ganization and, Management Section. 

SCOR, authorized by the Council at the 
1957 Midwinter Meeting to give particular 
attention to the fields of responsibility to be 
assigned to divisions, debated, among other 
difficult problems, whether LAD and LED 
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should be merged. The committee’s ultimate 
decision was against such a merger. 

LAD’s field of responsibility statement has 
remained unchanged since its formulation by 
SCOR except for the addition of “activities re- 
lated to the bibliography, compilation, publi- 
cation, study, and review of professional litera- 
ture in its area of responsibility.” This addi- 
tion was made necessary by the 1961 change 
in assignment of responsibility for evaluation 


~ and selection of materials, 


Space does not permit extensive descrip- 
tion of LAD’s current program. The scope of 
its activities is suggested by the division’s 
Midwinter Highlights report in the March 
ALA Bulletin. Full organizational information 
will be found in the November 1962 issue, 


- p. 917-19. In quantitative terms its status may 


be summarized as follows: 
There are 2913 members in the division, 
of whom 217 are actively participating as 


- elected officers or committee members. Of 


eleven division committees, five are concerned 
with operation of the division, and six may be 
designated as concerned with projects or ac- 
tivities. 

LAD has four sections. The Section on 
Buildings and Equipment has six committees 
(one operating, five projects). Of the five 
project-type committees, four are concerned 
with a specific type of library (e.g., Buildings 
Committee for Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries). The Section on Library Organization 
and Management has thirteen committees, of 
which two are operating and the remainder 
concerned with projects and activities. Six 
of the latter are for a specific type of library 
(e.g., Statistics Committee for Public Librar- 
ies). 

The Section on Personnel Administration 
has three committees, of which two are operat- 
ing and the other a project committee. The 
Section on Public Relations has five com- 
mittees, of which one is operating and the re- 
mainder are activity committees, all general 
rather than for a specific type of library. LAD 
also has one discussion group concerned with 
Circulation Services. 

Two of LAD’s original sections are no 
longer in existence. The Governmental Rela- 
tions Section became the ALA Legislation 
Committee in 1961, and the Section on Finan- 
cial Administration was absorbed by the Sec- 


tion on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment the same year. 

The scope of the study to be conducted by 
the Committee on Organization will attempt 
to do full justice to the questions raised in 
PEBCO. To carry out the study, factual data 
as well as opinion will be gathered, both in 
writing and through hearings. This informa- 
tion will be discussed and analyzed by the 
committee and a recommendation made to the 
Council concerning the future status of LAD. 

General membership opinion is hereby so- 
licited. Expressions of any length will be 
welcome, whether a single comment or an 
extensive statement. Position statements, and 
possibly working papers, will be specifically 
requested from ALA officers and division 
presidents, both past and present, dating back 
to the time of the reorganization. Comments 
will also be solicited from members of the 
Fourth Activities Committee, SCIMS, and 
SCOR. 

Hearings will be scheduled during the Chi- 
cago Conference, at which time the Committee 
on Organization will invite official presenta- 
tions by division presidents or other represen- 
tatives from every interested division. It is 
hoped that COO will be able to complete its 
study and report at the 1964, Midwinter Meet- 
ing. 

Given the type of organization we now have 
(i.e, TOL and TOA with distinct fields of 
responsibility), COO seeks answers to these 
kinds of questions: 

e Is the total job of ALA getting done, and 
done well, under this type of organi- 
zation? 

e What particular advantages adhere to the 
present scheme of organization? What 
disadvantages exist 1) in general, or 
2) with particular respect to LAD activi- 
ties? 

® Does LAD actually hamper or interfere 

with operation of TOL activities? In what 
way and to what extent? (E.g., is mem- 
bership recruitment made difficult in TOL 
divisions ? ) 
Could any functions of LAD or any ac- 
tivities or programs now assigned to it be 
better performed: 1) as an ALA activity 
(e.g., Library Technology Project), or 
2) im’ another division (e.g., Buildings 
and Equipment) ? 
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e If LAD were discontinued and its func- 
tions dispersed, what ultimate effect might 
such dispersal have on other TOA divi- 


sions? 


Comments on the total problem, whether or 
not in direct answer to these suggested ques- 
tions, are invited from any. interested mem- 
bers of ALA. Although COO is chiefly inter- 
ested in gathering facts, it also recognizes 
that ALA is an organization composed of 
human beings, and accordingly welcomes sub- 
jective opinion. Please send comments to the 
chairman of the Committee on Organization: 

Katherine Laich 

Assistant City Librarian 

Los Angeles Public Library 
630 West Fifth Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 

To receive consideration by COO before 
the Chicago Conference, these comments 
should be mailed by May 15, 1963. Carbons 
to the presidents of the divisions of which ` 
you are a member will help your division ‘ 
officers in their consideration of this matter. 
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Music Lectures Plays Museums 
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News from the Divisions 





A 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


Dr. Lowell A. Martin, vice-president of the 
Grolier Society, Inc., has agreed to cast the 
standards for library functions of the states in 
final form for consideration of the division at 


the Chicago Conference. At Midwinter, the Sur- ` 


vey and Standards Committee reviewed the sec- 
ond draft of the standards with Dr. Martin and 
planned to have a first draft from him early in 


` April for distribution to the committee, the read- 


ing panel, and the resource panel. The commit- 
tee will meet in mid-May to review the com- 
ments received from the panel members and 


. prepare a final draft for submission to the mem- 
_ bership. 


A brief summary of the findings of the Sur- 
vey of Library Functions of the States, prepared 
by Dr. Phillip Monypenny, the survey director, 
will be ready shortly. Copies of this will be sent 
to all the agencies which assisted in supplying 
information for the survey. The complete report 
on the survey will be completed by midsummer, 
and publication is expected by late 1963 or 
early 1964, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Model 
Manual for Library Trustees has proved so 
popular that it is now possible to offer it in 
quantity lots at considerably reduced prices. 
The original five copies for $1 will be main- 
tained, but for orders of 100 to 499 copies, the 
price will be $18 per hundred. In quantities 
from 500 to 999, a price of $15 per hundred 
has been set, while orders of more than 1000 
will be filled at $13 per hundred. It is hoped that 
at these prices some states will find it possible 
to distribute the Manual to all trustees, or at 
least to all public libraries. 

Orders may be sent to the ALTA Office, at 
ALA headquarters. For large orders, an invoice 
will be sent with the shipment, but it would be 
most helpful if small orders, particularly those 
for five copies, could be accompanied by a check 


or money order to avoid the necessity for billing. ` 


The regional directors on the ALTA board 


. were asked at Midwinter to assume a number 


~ of responsibilities for working with trustees in 


their own geographical areas. As a first step in 
this program, the regional directors will host 
group luncheons for those from the states they 
represent who are attending the Trustees Insti- 
tute in Chicago. The luncheons are set for July - 
13: further details will be announced shortly. 

Plans are moving ahead well on the Trustee 
Endowment program. Any member who has a 
personal contact with a local foundation or busi- 
ness which might make a contribution to the 
endowment is asked to write to Mrs. Raymond 
A. Young, 10 East Parkway Drive, Columbia, 
Missouri, for further information. It is the hope 
that a large number of contributions may be 
secured and invested as part of the ALA endow- 
ment. The income will be used to develop the 
division’s program, particularly those aspects of 
particular benefit to trustees on the local level. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At Midwinter the Standards Committee con- 

sidered a number of questions which had been 
raised about adaptation of the standards for pub- 
lic libraries contained in Public Library Service: 
a Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards 
to meet the varied needs of the individual states. 
The committee recognized that these questions 
fall into two main categories: first, whether 
adaptions reflected adequately the intent of 
Public Library Service; and secondly, whether 
they used quotations from it to such an extent 
as to infringe on the copyright. The statement 
which follows was drafted by the committee and 
approved by the Board of Directors at their 
Midwinter meeting: 
The PLA Standards Committee strongly recommends 
that each state survey its own library resources and 
draw up a library development plan to implement the 
standards of Public Library Service: a Guide to Eval- 
uation with Minimum Standards (ALA 1956) as in- 
dicated in paragraphs 22-27, p. 17-18. Interim goals 
adapted to lecal conditions should be used only as 
steps toward the achievement of these minimum 
standards. 

The PLA Standards Committee is interested in and 
concerned with the active implementation of the stand- 
ards incorporated in this document. However, the com- 
mittee reminds state agencies, committees, and indi- 
viduals using these standards for adaptation in any 
printed form that this is a copyrighted document and 
that the copyright is held by ALA. Permission to quote 
must be obtained from the ALA Publishing Depart- 
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ALMANACS 


of the 


UNITED STATES 


By MILTON DRAKE 


1449 Pages 2 Volumes 
Library Binding $35.00 


A notable event in bibliographic 
publishing is the presentation of this 
monumental work. 

Until now, these significant pam- 
phlets which form a warm link to 
our past have been a neglected sub- 
ject in bibliographic archeology. 
More than half of the entries in AL- 
MANACS OF THE UNITED 
STATES have never been listed be- 
fore. Yet their importance as a pri- 
mary source of historical detail 1s 
abundantly clear. 


ALMANACS OF THE UNITED 


STATES provides the first adequate 
checklist of this obvious wealth of 


historically valuable material. Mr. 
Drake’s account of his growing reali- 
zation of the extent of his quarry— 
and of the explorative strategy in- 
volved in locating copies—is a fas- 
cinating story. He sums up: “When 
the fur, feathers, and dust had 
settled, the check-list had grown to 
14,300 entries. Nearly 75,000 lo- 
cated copies comprised the census. 
Exactly 558 libraries’ holdings were 
credited. About 400 bibliographical 
works had been read in the search 
for evidence of defunct issues.” 

A valuable addition to your AMERI- 
CANA. 


THE SCARECROW 


PRESS, INC. 
257 Park Ave. S. New York 10, N. Y. 





ment. The policy under which the Publishing Depart- 
ment operates is “that restrictions be put on the use 
of quotations from ALA publications only (1) where 
the character of the quotation misrepresents the origi- 
nal content, or (2) where the publication or distribu- 
tion of the material containing such quotations would 
interfere with the achievements of the Publishing De- 
partment’s objectives.” 

The PLA Standards Committee recommends that 
all quotations from Public Library Service be exact 
quotations with identification of source, and that quo- 
tations be distinguished by special typographical 
treatment. (It should be remembered that excessive 
use of quotations can limit the distribution of the 


original document which is one of the profession’s 


most valuable publications.) 


The Committee on Ways of Developing Coop- 
eration between Independent Libraries, ap- | 
pointed to follow up the meeting held at the 
Miami Beach Conference at which interest was 
expressed in some means within the division for 
exchange of information among those charged 
with administering county and regional libraries, ° 
met at Midwinter and asked that its name be 
changed to Committee on Interlibrary Cooper- 
ation. After the committee considered its func- 
tion, William Rairigh, chairman, reported that 
its first activity would be to sponsor a luncheon 
at the Chicago Conference, at which mutual con- 
cerns could be discussed, and the two or three 
most pressing problems identified for the future 
guidance of the committee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The section’s resolution on recruitment of li- 
brarians for the Armed Forces, which was ap- 
proved at Miami Beach by the PLA Board of 
Directors, received the approval of the LAD Sec. 





ON Ly REFERENCE Book oF rrs KIND 


The New GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
x EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORIES 


@ Contains Complete Information on 
over 1200 Educational and Related 
Directories 


© Covers over 150 Different Categories 


This GUIDE contains complete infor- 
mation on over 1200 Educational and 
allied Directories that are absolutely es- 
sential to educators, professionals, li- 
brarians, parents, and students. Invaluable as an 
aid for educational research and development— 
for expanding teacher curricular, employment counseling, and 
vocational guidance—for scholarships, financial aid, and edu- 
cational adminstration. Hach Directory listed gives its nam 
publisher, price (many are free), and complete description o 
contents, 336 pages, $20.00. 

SEND NO MONEY EXAMINE FOR TEN DAYS if not satisfied, 
return volume and owe nothing. Order from: 


B. KLEIN COMPANY, DEPT. 1 
27 East 22nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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tion on Personne! Administration Board at Mid- 
winter, thus giving it ALA backing. The resolu- 
tion asks the U.S. Civil Service to maintain a 
national register of applicants, replacing the 
regional registers now in operation, and to ad- 
"just entrance salaries so that they would be 
commensurate with experience. 





REPORT ON READER-PRINTERS 


LTP Publication No. 6, Enlarged Prints from 
Library Microforms: A Study of Processes, 
Equipment, and Materials, by William R. Haw- 
“ken, is scheduled for publication April 15. It 
is a report of the project to evaluate microfilm 
print-out devices described in the October 1961 
Bulletin. The book will be sold by the ALA 
Publishing Department for $4 a copy, and will 
be distributed on applicable standing orders. 

The report analyzes the performance charac- 
teristics, advantages, disadvantages, capabilities, 
and limitations of the reader-printers now on the 
market which have any potential for the pro- 
duction of enlarged copies from library micro- 
forms. 

As reported in the December 1962 Bulletin, 
an additional grant of $3000 was made by the 
Council on Library Resources to support, for 
one year, a continuing program to keep the 
study of reader-printers up to date by an evalu- 
ation of new equipment and methods as they be- 
come available. 


BOOK LABELING SYSTEM 


Field trials of the two prototypes of the book 
labeling system built under Phase IV of the 
project described in the December 1962 Bulletin 
have been completed successfully. A patent ap- 
plication for the system is now being prepared. 

A company which is interested in manufactur- 
ing the system has submitted a proposal to do 
so, and its representatives have discussed details 
with the LTP staff. Bids from other manufactur- 
ers will be considered before a final decision is 
made. 

One important improvement in the final design 
is that it permits use of the typewriter for pur- 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
one or two volume Encyclopedia 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
ee a 





Revised and Enlarged 1963 Edition 
Hundreds of NEW and remade articles and tables 
10% LARGER TYPE——-10% LARGER TEXT PAGE 
Contains information not easily found elsewhera 
RECOMMENDED for home, grade and high school, public and 
college libraries 
Single Yol. $32.50; 2-Vol. Set $346.50 
{$3.00 less fo schools and libraries} 

ORDER TODAY 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Dept. A-63 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Catalog Card Duplicator, to print li- 
brary catalog card (3 x 5), $54.50. 


Card Duplicator, to print library catalog 
card (3 x 5), post card (34% x 5%) and 4x6 
card, $64.50. 
Living Stamp, to print call number, ad- 
dress, label, etc., $24.50. 

Performance guaranteed. Orders “On Ap- 
proval” invited. 

Please order direct from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P.O. Box 423 


* poses other than typing labels—speeches, no- Notre DAME, INDIANA 


~- tices, cards for display cases, etc. 
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NOW! BRO-DART QUALITY 
AT POPULAR PRICES! 


10- Fl LE ee 
HORIZONTAL Ý% 
NEWSPAPER \ 

RACK itti f 


rods) i 


$94.00 


DELIVERED: , 


Catalog No. 54 179 * 


For 10 newspapers—easy storage, easy 
access! Strong, handsome Bro-Dart crafts- 
manship throughout. Filling rods are cradled 
in precision fitted notches. Sturdy tapered 
legs. 26” deep x 36” wide x 3034” high. Birch 
and maple construction. Light or dark finish. 
(Custom finish prices supplied on request.) 


*conthnental U.S.A., exc], Alaska 


Sno Devt INDUSTRIES 


Depr 763C, 56 Ear! St, Newark 14, New Jerse 
8 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 


The most iata and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list——will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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This progress report is being given because of 
the widespread and continuing interest of so 
many librarians in the new labeling system. 
However, it should be pointed out that it will 
be some months before the system will be placed 
on the market. Several steps remain, including 
the making of a market survey, before manu- 
facture can proceed. 


PATENTS 


A patent application is being prepared for the 
reusable shipping containers developed for LTP 
by Container Laboratories (June 1962 Bulletin). 
A patent application on the LTP charging sys- 
tem (April 1962 Bulletin) has been filed with 
the U.S. Patent Office, and LTP is explor- 
ing the manufacturing and marketing possibili- 
ties of this system. Further developments will 
be reported in this department on both the ship- . 
ping containers and the charging system. 


LTP PUBLICATIONS DISPLAYED 


The United States Information Agency dis- 
played two LTP publications at the month-long ` 
Technical Books Exhibit which opened in Mos- 
cow on January 22. Included in USIA’s presen- 
tation were LTP’s Third Annual Report and 
Photocopying from Bound Volumes. At the close 
of the Moscow exhibit, the books were sent to 
Leningrad and Kiev for showing at similar ex- 
hibits held in those cities. 


NEW COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Keith Doms, assistant director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh and chairman of LTP’s 
first advisory committee, has been named a mem- 
ber of the new LTP advisory committee an- 
nounced in the December 1962 Bulletin. eee 
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SADDLE STAPLER: The 
Staplex Co. reports 
i on their new model, 
SS-45, which they 

-! claim will automati- 
| cally drive in staples 
along the folded 
spine of literature to 

be bound, placing the 

~~. staples wherever de- 
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sired along the 16” wide saddle; the SS-45 will 
accommodate all sizes from the smallest pam- 
phlets to largest page books. Their solenoid drive, 
proven reliable in their other electric models, is 
one of the features of this stapler. Write the 
Staplex Co., 777 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, for fur- 


ther information. 


A DUAL PURPOSE au- 
dio-visual system 
which provides li- 
braries with a low 
cost method of pre- 
paring custom-de- 
signed presentations 
and illustrated talks 
and lectures has been 
announced by Sound. 
Seriber Corp. It is called the SoundScriber Com- 
municator dictation machine and it links a dic- 
tator with an automatic slide projector, housing 
both units In a common carrying case with a 
built-in speaker. 

Synchronization of speech and black-and- 
white or color slide projection is controlled on 
the regular 9¢ SoundScriber dictation disc, au- 
tomatically changing the slides to conform to 
the chronology of the transcribed spoken mes- 
sage, according to the manufacturer. A remote 
control permits an audio pause at any time for 
interjection of on-the-spot oral points. The unit 
accommodates up to 36 slides. Local Sound- 
Scriber dealers have additional information. 





GAYLORD Bros. an- 
nounce the introduc- 
tion of their new line 
of plastic book sup- 
ports. Made of high 
impact styrene, the 
supports combine 
strength, lightness, 
and scratch-resistant 
soft lustre finish, ac- 
cording to Gaylord. 
The contour design 
provides exceptional support even for heavier 
books, with smooth surfaces to prevent the books 
from “catching” when being removed or re- 
placed, according to Gaylord. The supports may 
be had with regular plastic base or urethane 
or composition cork bases in two sizes: 5%” 





TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
(Librarian TID) 


required by 
PROVINCIAL LIBRARY, 1150 Rose St., 
REGINA, SASK. 


SALARY RANGE: $484-$589 
COMPETITION NO: 8112 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: B.A., B.L.S. plus some 
experience preferably In o public library; ability to main- 
tain good public relations and to supervise professional 
and clerical staff. 


DUTIES: Responsible for Technical services including 
centrallzed cataloguing for the Public Libraries In the 
Province; the compilation of Books For All, a list of recent 
non-fictlan accesslons, other duties as required. Working 
conditions Include a 3 day week {no Saturday or evening 
hours), three weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, Group 
Life insurance and collective bargaining. In addltion to 
the above there are two other professlonal positions vacant 
{Librarian Hj. 


APPLICATION FORMS: For further information and 
application forms, contact the Public Service Commission, 
Room 328, Legisiative Aulldings, Regina, Sask. 


NOW! BRO-DART QUALITY 
AT POPULAR PRICES! 
SMALL ny 
MAGAZINE 
RACK 


$140.00 
DELIVERED’ 
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Six shelves hold approximately 22 maga- 
zines. Supplied without back for space 
economy—fits directly against wall. 36%" 
wide x 164%." deep x 414" high. Sturdily 
constructed of birch and maple hardwoods. 
Light or dark finish. (Custom finish prices 
supplled on request.) With protective bronze 


shoes, add $14, 
*continental U.S.A., excl. Alaska 


Gro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 763C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jerse 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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NOW! BRO-DART QUALITY 


AT POPULAR PRICES! 


ADJUSTABLE KAES 
2-SHELF g 
DICTIONARY 
STAND 


$101.00 
DELIVERED 
Catalog No. 54 869 
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A remarkable value! Sloped top, retaining lip 
holds dictionary at correct reading angle. 
Adjustable middle shelf permits easy storage 
of over-size books. Fixed bottom shelf gives 
added sturdiness. 24” wide x 14%" deep. 
41” high at front, 43%” high at rear. Birch 
and maple construction. Light or dark finish. 


(Custom finish prices supplied on request.) 


‘ 5 *continents| U.S.A., excl. Alaska 
Eno Dart INDUSTRIES 
Dent 763C, 56 Eari St., Newark 14, New Jerse 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 





wide by 614” high or 6” wide by 9 high. 
They're available in five colors: desert sand, 
stone gray, red, black, and jade green. For fur- 


ther information write Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


A New TRANSPARENT acetate sheeting for Veri- 
fax Office Copiers which provides copies for 
overhead projection or for diazo intermediates 
is now available for Kodak Verifax users. The 
new transparent sheeting can be used for mak- 
ing copies of letters, drawings, and other written 
material for showing on overhead projectors at 
conferences, training sessions, and for other 
presentations. The sheets will produce either a . 
positive or negative transparency from any origi- 
nal. And, Recordak says, for the first time it is 
possible to project on the screen an exact Veri- 
fax copy of any book or magazine page in a 
minute. Verifax transparent sheeting is priced ' 
at 11 cents for one 84%” X 13” sheet. Further 
information: on the new sheeting is available 
from Kodak Verifax dealers throughout the U.S. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 








CHAMBERS RECORD SERVICE 


« Shipment made In mos? ases the same day order received . 
. All Records are guaranteed fresh and in perfect condition. 


U UN“ 


ALREADY ONE OF 
THE THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED PEOPLE 
WHO USE OUR SERV- 
ICE HERE ARE 5 
GOOD REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD 


. We supply thousands of Libraries, Colleges and the Armed Forces with their Record needs, 
. A discount of 38% off the list price on any record regardless of label. 


chambers record corp. 


97 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


ç (HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT RECORD 
‘" BUYER WITHOUT REALLY 


IF YOU ARE NOT 


TRYINGgy 


| 





. We carry one of the largest and most complete stocks of Long Playing Records found anywhare, domestic and imported, 
» . even hard to get items. 


FREE 
DELIVERY 


OPEN ACCOUNT TO YOUR 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OR 
LIBRARY—-REGULAR TERMS 


BEekman 3-6280 
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Expert Service on NOW! BRO-DART QUALITY 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT POPULAR PRICES! 


oO ALL-PURPOSE - Rigo 
ALL LIBRARIES CATALOG Deva gtr 
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FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE $45.00 


free on request DELIVERED: 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


soe 


Catalog No. 54 882 





The perfect companion for every Bro-Dart 





Till Forbidden Automatic Re- solid Card Catalog Cabinet. Sturdy legs, grace- 
newal plan. fully tapered. 26” high x 21” wide x 18” deep. 
Expertly crafted, handsomely designed, birch 

a and maple construction. Light or dark finish. 


(Custom finish prices supplied on request.) 


F. W. FAXON c0., ING. An outstanding value. 


*continental U.S.A., excl Alaska 
83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
se Lro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1! Dept. 763C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jerse 
ONAE OCS TESO BRE S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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installation of Standard Library Furniture at. - - 
Callege of St: Catherine, St. Paul, Mian. 7%, 
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These brochures of 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


will be of value in your planning. Copies are 
available on request to Dept. A-4 
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STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. LIBRARY DIVISION 10 columbus Circte, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


59 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 
Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 
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CATALOG CARDS* 
Hundreds of ct peso = Pig ee and small—now print 


$x 5 professional catalog | and postcards (any 
leer nei Sales new precision seeker ee ea 
me Et A a - 


feck on Aae ear G FREE — Write 
DAY for description, picti AETR and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 14 Chicago40 


ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 
For the removal of labels, bookplates, 
end-plates, ete. 
€ & + 
Now used regularly in over 1000 libraries 
in 22 countries. 
@ o + 


4ozs $19.00 


2oxs $10.00 


8ozs $37.00 
post free 
© o o 


Sole Producer: 
George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, 
Northern Ireland 
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FOR SALE 
BUILDING Special Collections is one of our spes 


cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N 


DA 

BACK NUMBER Magazines. Established 1889, 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your Jist of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 


3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc. . ..). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, 
New York 3. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language 
classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic War, 
Cicero’s Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each $3. Write 
for free catalog of other translations. Translation Pub- 
lishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 3. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept, Boston 20. 

SEARCH SERVICE offered. We have a good start 
on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Ine., 215 Main St., Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
acription—$10 yr. Cumulated .(6 month & annual) — 
$10. Annuals ’60, ’61, '62—$5 each. Binder—$2. IN- 
DEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

IMPORTANT: Books located. Request any title. 
The search service is always free. Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444 AL, La Grange, Til. 


FOR RENT 


VACATION RETREAT: Unspoiled upper Ozarks. 
Dietition & librarian owners offer small guest house. 
600 acres river front wooded hills. Reserve now. Berg- 
fried, Gasconade, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. in U.S. and overseas, 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct, Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue $1; 8 issues, yearly 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 





t 


in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted ` 


exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
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` subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 


Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


BOOKMOBILE librarian and young adult librarian. 
Salary $5880-$7200 (4 increments of $330 each) plus 
additional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. 5th year library school degree required, 


2 years experience after graduation. N.Y. State retire- 


ment system, social security, month’s vacation, city 
pays portion of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle Public 
Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN, Salary $5415-$6635 (4 in- 
crements of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. 5th year 
library school degree required. N.Y. State retirement 
system, social security, month’s vacation, city pays 
portion of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply 
Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Starting salary $5500 
to $7800. (Experienced librarian may start above the 
minimum.) Yearly increments, % hours from NYC, 
on Long Island. Fringe benefits: 38-hour week (35 in 
summer); N.Y. State employees’ retirement; social 
security; very liberal vacation and sick leave provi- 
sions; 11 paid additional holidays; staff members 
have membership, if desired, with hospital-medical 
care group. Requirements: Library school 
plus eligibility for professional certificate (if you do 
not have one now). Apply: Wilfred L. Morin, Dir. 
Beet Memorial Library, Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 

POSITIONS OPEN in urban Long Island com- 
munity adjacent to New York City. Adult services 
librarian. Opportunity unlimited for a dynamic, imag- 
inative person to take charge of adult services in 
main library and 2 branches. 5th year degree and at 
least 2 years experience required. Salary $6200-$7400. 
General assistant needed for work with adults and 
young adults. Excellent opportunity to gain valuable 
experience in all phases of professional library work. 
Salary $5500-$6700. Cataloger interested in doing 
part-time reference work. Salary $5500-$6700. Will 
consider library school students for part-time work as 
cataloger and/or general assistant. N.Y. State certifi- 
cation, health insurance, social security, state retire- 
ment, 35-hour week, month’s vacation. Sick leave and 
other fringe benefits. Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Elmont 
Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college 
library of 422,000 volumes, LS degree with some 
experience. Starting salary $6000. 35-hour week, one 
month vacation. Retirement, medical, other benefits. 
Position open July 1. Apply Donald B. Engley, Lib., 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for municipal library in small 
city adjacent to Pittsburgh. Month vacation. Sick 
leave. Pleasant working conditions. Professional 
training required. Salary according to experience and 
training. Write Mrs. Lewis Nescott, Chairman, Li- 
brary Committee, Carnegie Free Library, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, professional degree. 
Suburban community of 9000. Salary dependent on 
qualifications. 4 weeks vacation. New air-conditioned 


- juvenile department. Spey Director, Westwood Pub- 


N lic Library, Westwood, 


degree. 


POSITION AVAILABLE. Head librarian for pub- 
lic library in Winchester, Mass., located in attractive, 
friendly suburban town of 20,000, ten miles from 
Boston, with excellent schools and civic facilities. 
Salary scale $6400-$7600. One month vacation, lib- 
eral holidays, sick leave, insurance, and other fringe 
benefits. Library degree and suitable administrative 
experience required. Attractive physical plant, col- 
lection of over 70,000 volumes, and annual budget in 
excess of $120,000. Offers challenging opportunity. 
Contact Philip P. Wadsworth, Chm., Library Trus- 
tees, 50 Congress St., Boston 9. 

REFERENCE COORDINATOR for 5-county li- 
brary system serving 48 public libraries in the beauti- 
ful, picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley in New York 
State. Position involves supervision of interlibrary 
loan program and union catalog. Experience as refer- 
ence librarian and/or cataloger essential, Appoint- 
ment to be made at Senior I (2 years experience), 
Senior II (4 years experience), or Senior III (6 years 
experience), depending on ability and experience. Ex- 
cellent salary schedule commensurate with experience. 
Your opportunity to be part of the most interesting 
and exciting frontier of library service. Further de- 
tails upon request. Contact Leon , Dir., Mid- 
Hudson Libraries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
TeL: GRover 1-6060. 

SUPERVISOR, children’s services, attractive town, 
cultural opportunities, 25 miles from Boston. Excel- 
lent opportunity, qualified person, head operation of 
public library children’s department and public ele- 
mentary school libraries. Position open July 1. Grad- 
uate library school degree, 3 to 5 years appropriate 
experience. Salary open. Usual benefits. Apply Me- 
morial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

CATALOGER, Small college in Maine is seeking 
experienced cataloger to work for six weeks in sum- 
mer, June 24-August 2, 1963. Near beaches and lakes. 
Salary $600-$700. Write Mrs. Robert S. Benson, Lib., 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me. 

LIBRARIAN—brand new library in small Con- 
necticut town, 50 miles from New York City. Build- 
ing to be open summer ’63. Opportunity to build col- 
lection and establish library in community. Minimum 
salary $5300. Benefits. Write Mrs. Neal Hathaway, 
Norfield Rd., Weston, Conn. 
` TWO positions open July 1, 1963. New building de- 
signed by R. J. Neutra. 35 minutes from New York. 
1) Head, readers services, to supervise circulation and 
reserve. Sth year degree; experienco required. 2) 
Assistant cataloger. 5th year degree; experience pre- 
ferred. Salaries commensurate with faculty. TIAA re- 
tirement system, social security, major medical in- 
surance, 35-hour week, ono month vacation. Apply 
Miss D. Nora Gallagher, Lib., Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, L.I., N.Y. 


southeast 


ALLEGANY County Library, Cumberland, Md. Two 
positions: 1) Professional librarian needed at once 
for administrative and supervisory work in develop- 
ing countywide library service in beautiful western 
Maryland. Main library, bookmobile, and 4 branches. 
County population 84,000. Operating 1963 budget 
$75,000; 1964 budget about $100,000. LS degree and 
at least 3 years applicable professional experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $7500; early promotion as- 
sured the right person. State retirement, social secur- 
ity, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 weeks vacation are in- 
cluded in benefits. 2) Catalog librarian. Salary begin- 
ning $5400 up to $6000, depending upon experience. 
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LS degree cued: cataloging experience desirable. 
State retirement, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks vacation are included. Address re- 
plies to Dr. Adam S. Baer, Pres., Allegany County 
Library Board, 111 Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 

CATALOGER. New $1,000,000 library about to be 
constructed needs head of cataloging to plan and or- 
ganize processing function consisting of ordering, 
cataloging, and preparation of books. Emphasis on 
catalogin 
work un 
tion, 2 weeks sick leave, state retirement system, 
group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree re- 
Salary scale. $6200-$7192. For further infor- 
mation write Edward B. Hall, Dir., Washington Coun- 
ty Free Library, Hageratown, Md. 

POSITIONS OPEN in expanding public library. 
Reference, cataloging, branch, bookmobile, and chil- 
dren’s librarians needed. Salaries $4075-$6156. Write 
W. a Frieze, Director, Tampa Public Library, Tampa 
2, 

BRAND NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY in an expand- 
ing system has several openings for librarians who 
would like to live in a resort area. 1) Head of pro- 
cessing. Salary range $6144-$7704. 36%4-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 weeks vacation, and many other fringe bene- 
fits. 2) New positions. are now open in processing, 
business and technical, social sciences, and children’s 
work, Salary range $5112-$6420. Other benefits same 
as above. Apply Civil Service Commission, Room 203, 


City Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, Va. No. written exam- 


ination. 

COORDINATOR OF COUNTY SERVICES, $6800- 
$9700. New position implementing just, completed 
survey. Station wagon and driver provided for book 
delivery. 28 days vacation, state retirement. Hospital 


. benefits available. Requirements: library degree, suc- 


cessful experience in county extension service. Posi- 
tion now open. Apply Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, 


Frederick, Md. 

LIBRARIAN, 5th year degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school. Under 45 years of age, no experi- 
ence necessary. Subject to city civil service exam- 
ination, Beginning salary $4420 per year. Direct com- 
plete resume and recent photograph to Personnel 
Department, P.O. Box 2842, St. Petersburg, Fla. : 

ARLINGTON County, , Va., Department of Li- 
braries has two vacancies in their progressive system 
in the professional staff in a Washington suburb of 
180,000 population. 1) Technical processing. Salary 
range $6940-$8460, 5th yr. library science deg.; at 
least 3 yrs. experience in technical processing. 2) 
‘Acquisitions, Salary range $6410-$7810, 5th yr. li- 
brary science deg.; at least 2 yrs. exp., including one 
yr. 'in acquisitions, Apply Personnel Department, 


Court House, Arlington 1, Va. 
LIBRA 


wanted immediately for public: li- 
brary located in beautiful citrus and lake section of 
central Florida, population 6000, book colection 
11,000, air-conditioned building. Apply Graham C. 


` Cochrane, Chm., P.O. Box 546, Auburndale, Fla.. 


midwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN, fone: For village of 23,000, 
located only 30 minutes from Chicago's Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
38-hour week, retirement benefits, liberal cumulative 
sick, leave. Month’s vacation, plus time for profes- 
sional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. Annual 
circulations, 100,000, Send complete resume immedi- 
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' Excellent opportunity for cataloger to - 
er idea] physical conditions. 4 weeks vaca- 


ately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 Westwood Dr., 
Elmwood Park 35 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
doctors, residents,:and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 
credited general teaching hospital Library school 
degree required and experience preferred. Liberal 
fringe benefits including excellent retirement program 
and pleasant working conditions, Salary based on 


background. Please apply to Director of Personnel, 


Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Fifth year degree required. 
$6600 per year. Illinois municipal retirement. Com- 
munity of 37,500, 17 miles from St. Lonis. Send 
reaume and references to Dr. Julian W. Smith, Pres., 


. Library Board, 312 Portland Ave.; Belleville, ll. 


PONTIAC Public Libraries. Administrative assist- 
ant, Librarian II. BA and graduate library degree 
required, plus 2;3 years professional library experi- 
ence. Salary $5989-$7263, the increments occurring 
at 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new main 


library, excellent working conditions, congenial staff.~ 


` Bookmobile librarian. 5th year library degree re- 


quired, some experience preferred. Salary $5177- 
$6279 in 3 years, starting rate higher for experience. 
5-day week, etc,” Blue Cross, retirement, etc. BKM 


` operates within city limits, so no-country roads. Gen- | 


eral management of BKM services and BKM book” 
selection, under sympathetic not restrictive super-~ 
vision. Two assistants (clerk and driver-clerk). New 
position: Assistant children’s librarian, Librarian I. 
BA and 5th year library degree re Salary 

$5177--$5436-$5701- $5989-86279. (Start at 2d step 
for successful appropriate experience.) Beautiful new 
main library,; good working conditions, very con- 


genial staff, and the children’s librarian a fine person - 


to work for. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., Pontiac: 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN with 5th year degree for com- 


‘munity serving 17,000 in Frankfort, Ind. Salary cit 


State employees retirement plus social security, lib- 
eral vacation, and sick benefits. Apply Ralph | D. 
Ticen, Pres.,, Library Board, 700 S. Harrison, Frank- - 
fort, Ind. 

ADMINISTRATIVE assistant (Librarian. MI). 
Work with director and assistant. director in adminis- 
tration of city system with staff of 119 serving city 
population of 132,000 and expanding services to six 
townships with additional population of 45,000; prin- 
cipal initial a ipuen may be extension services, Re- 
quirements:: LS degree and minimum four years ex- 
perience. Catalog l rarian (Librarian I or IJ, depend- 
ing on experience). Act as assistant head of depart- 
ment with staff of eight assistants and assist with 
clan . Approximately 14,000 additions processed 
annually. US degree required. Bookmobile librarian 
a I). Supervise operation of new bookmobile 
with clerk and driver serving six townships with total | 
population of 45,000. LS degree required. Salary sched- 
ules: Librarian T $5220-$6360; Librarian II, $5460- 
$7020; Librarian TH, $6360-$8100. Salary can start 
above minimum depending upon. experience and qual- 
ifications. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
sick leave, state retirement fund, social security, 
credit union, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield, work 


‘in modern, new, air-conditioned main library building. 


Write Roger B. Francis, Dir., South Bend Public’ a 
brary, 122 W. Wayne St., South Bend 1, Ind. 
OPPORTUNITIES in children’ s, reference, branch. 
and. bookmobile services in an expan progressive 
system, with a new $2,500,000 main library, 18 
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branches, and 3 bookmobiles; serving a population of 
about 500,000. Professional salaries begin at $5500. 
40-hour week, month’s vacation with pay, cumulative 
sick leave, one of the nation’s finest retirement sys- 
tems. Cultured, thriving industrial city with attrac- 
tive residential areas. Surrounded by beautiful sub- 
urban cities and countryside. Inquire Personnel 
Office, Dayton and Montgomery County Publie Li- 
brary, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 2. 

CATALOGER for a private coeducational liberal 
arts college, to begin July or September 1963. An 
excellent educational program in a live-wire college, 
situated 35 miles north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. 
Library degree required, experience helpful. Salary 
$6000-$7000, depending upon qualifications. Position 
includes cataloging and some reference work, Ground- 
breaking for a new library building scheduled for 
June 1963. 1 month vacation, 38-hour week. Fringe 
benefits: health and life insurance, social security, 
retirement plan. Apply Martha Biggs, Lib., Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, first assistant. 36040-$7120 
(7 steps), Variety and informality in department re- 
sponsible for system fiction, records, films, and com- 
munity relations through book talks, program plan- 
ning, discussion groups. 5th year degree, 2 years ex- 


«a perience, including training or experience in audio- 


visual, New building under way. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 

TWO POSITIONS: Reference assistant and head 
cataloger required immediately in growing liberal 
arts college. City of 38,000, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Faculty status with tenure, Il-month contract. So- 
cial security and retirement plan. New library and 
equipment. Salary contingent upon degree and ex- 
perience. Write Rev. Demetrius Schenk, T.O.R., 
Starvaggi Memorial Library, The College of Steu- 
benville, Steubenville, Ohio. 

IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for assistant librarian 
and reference librarian in an air-conditioned public 
library. College graduate, one year training accred- 
ited library school. Benefits include 13 days sick 
pay, four weeks paid vacation, social security, Illi- 
nois Municipal retirement. Salary depending on ex- 
perience. Apply Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Librarian, 
Moline Public Library, Moline, Il. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. Public library in 
metropolitan area of 51,000 near Detroit. MLS degree 
or its equivalent required. Five-day week, two weeks 
vacation, bonus days, eight 44-paid holidays, retire- 
ment system. City pays hospitalization insurance. Be- 
ginning salary $5000, excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Shirley V. Brabant, Dir., Roseville 
Public Library, 27251 Gratiot Ave., Roseville, Mich. 

CATALOGER to head department of 4 members. 
Library degree and 2 years experience required, sal- 
ary open, paid hospitalization, 4 weeks vacation, pen- 
sion plan, and sick leave, $22,500 book budget. Ad- 
dress Lucille Gottry, Rochester Public Library, 
Rochester, Minn. 

ALBION COLLEGE is seeking a head librarian. 
Position open. Albion, a coeducational, liberal arts 
college related to the Methodist Church, is a char- 
ter member of the 12-member Great Lakes Colleges 
Association. Located in Albion, Michigan, a city of 
12,700 population, 90 miles west of Detroit and 55 
miles west of Ann Arbor. Nearby lake recreational 
areas. Student body of over 1400. Faculty of 100. 
Library collection of 110,000. College and library 


at the beginning of a 10-year period of expansion. 
Head librarian to assist in planning of new addition 
to present library. Library budget will have doubled 
between fiscal 1960 and fiscal 1964. Staff of 10 plus 
student library assistants, Academic requirements: 
master’s degree in a subject field, MALS from ALA- 
accredited school. Salary open depending on train- 
ing, experience, and academic qualifications. TIAA, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, social security, faculty rank, 
4 weeks vacation, time for professional meetings. 
Send complete resume to Dr. Herbert H. Wood, Aca- 
demic Dean, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN: Head of children’s de- 
partment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Salary starts $5313, with advance- 
ment at end of six months and yearly increases. Re- 
tirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization. Apply Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Jackson 
Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for rapidly growing 
college library. Degree in library science required. 
40-hour week, one month vacation, and social se- 
curity, Retirement and major medical plans without 
cost to the employee. Blue Cross available. Salary 
$5500-$6000. Apply John R. May, Lib., Van Zoeren 
Library, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

ALBION COLLEGE Library is seeking a cataloger. 
Position now open. Albion is a liberal arts college 
located in a city of 12,700 population, 90 miles west 
of Detroit and 55 miles west of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Nearby lake recreation areas, 39-hour week. Gradu- 
ate library science degree required and experience 
helpful. Salary open depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Fringe benefits include TIAA, social 
security, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, one month vacation 
with other shorter college holidaya, plus time for 
professional meetings. Send complete resume to Dr. 
Herbert H. Wood, Academic Dean, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN fer public library in 
active community of 20,000, eighty-five miles south- 
west of Chicago. Five-day week. Social security and 
pension. LS degree required. Salary competitive, de- 
pending upon experience and qualifications. Write 
Mrs. Fred Scherer, Sec., Reddick’s Library Board, 
546% Guthrie St., Ottawa, IL. 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, library trustees want a 
qualified librarian. He must have ALA rating and 
be prepared to supervise Central Public Library, 
Washington Park Branch Library, and Carnegie 
Branch Library. Please state desired salary, and 
write to Mrs. Dorothy Strop, Pres., 316 N. Noyes 
Blyd., St. Joseph, Mo. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, for the Missouri State 
Library. Handle advanced reference service requests 
from government employees, referrals from local li- 
braries, and outstate citizens. No research, Library 
degree and 3 years reference experience required. 
Salary range: $540-$666. Apply State Librarian, Mis- 
sourl State Library, State Office Building, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY administrative position. Sal- 
ary $7040-$8240 per year. System of 34 junior and 
senior high school libraries in Cleveland requires an 
assistant head. Book selection, central clearing-house 
work, and supervision by public library. Remarkable 
opportunity for excellent supervisory experience in 
this field. Strong school library experience essential, 
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cataloging, 


‘ into its new, spacio 





especially in junior high or. elementary schools, Ad- 
dress: Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14. 

ACQUISITIONS assistant, handling exchanges and 
urchased acquisitions, Knowledge of at least one 
foreign language required as well as the ability to 
write respectable BA One month vacation. Sal- 
ary $5400 up, depen e anon qualifications and ex- 
perience, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 5721 Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 37. 

‘HEAD Hobrarian for fine Chicago suburb of 13,400 
located 18 miles southwest of Chicago. Major library 
expansion completed. Master’s degree and 5 years re- 
sponsible experience required, Present scheduled sal- 
ary $6000-$7000. Write President, Library Board, 
Hinsdale Library, Hinsdale, IL 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 


. Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, lib- 


eral arts, church-related college of 1300 students, to 
begin September 1963. Duties include descriptive 
tig ead work, and a few hours ref- 
degree or its near completion re- 
eae not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 
months, 39-hour week, salary open. Library moved 
air-conditioned . building in 
September 1962. Excellent opportunity. Apply Head 
Librarian Maudie Linn Nesbitt. 

WANTED: Librarian for book concern located in 
Midwest, specializing in juvenile books, must have 
some all-around experience. Good future, fringe bene- 
fits. Salary $6000 up. Write B-244. 

LIBRARIAN I openings in adult subject depart- 
ments and extension service operations. Library de- 
gree required. Beginning salary up to $6335, depend- 
ing upon experience. Annual increments to $7131. 4 
weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good retire- 
ment plan, Air-conditioned main library building lo- 
cated in complex which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, and little theatre. Apply Personnel Office, 
Flint Public Library, 1026 Kearsley St., Flint, 


Mich. 

WANTED: Qualified high school librarian to de- 
velop library in new boys’ Catholic high school situ- 
ated in suburb eleven miles west of Chicago. Enroll- 
ment: 1400. Beginning salary: $4800 for bachelor’s; 
$5200 for master’s. Applicants should write to Brother 


OSE 


Ambrose, F.S.C., Supt., St. Joseph High School, 1840 


Mayfair Ave., Weste ester, OL. 


mountain: plains 
LIBRARIANS! Two Librarian JI positions now 
open: public services, law reference, at the Nevada 
State Library. 5-step salary scale ($6432~-$7764) plus 
state employee benefits, Appointment may be made 
above the starting rigs Library fs lus 3 years 
experience re pply Mil 
Nevada State Ta tah Carson City 
CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $5616-$6312. Director 
of growing ey serving city of 14,000 plus en- 


eyer, Lib., 


virons. 5th year degree, some rience preferred. 
Good fringe benefits, Apply Pak. U. Koebler, City 
Mgr., scorablug, Neb. 

southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona, is openings for beginning level 


_ Gbrarians with degrees from accredited library 


schools. Salary $5160-$6600. Appointment may be 
made above the entrance salary de pending on quali- 
fications. Paid holidays, vacations, "health insurance 
and sick leave, and retirement plan coupled with 80- 
cial security. Modern ceni library with two 
branches. Approved expansion calls for four new 
branches. Enjoy the casual living of the pniene 
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“Valley of the Sun” and the professional challenges 
of association with a progressive library system in 
one of the nation’s fastest growing cities. Send com- 
plete resume to Robert W. Galloway, Personnel Su. 
pervisor, 324 W. Washington, Phoenix 3. 

PHOE Arizona, is looking for an expatieniea 
librarian to head ita Science and Industry Section. 
Salary range $5640-$7200, plus liberal fringe benefits. 
Entrance salary to $6168, depending on. qualifications, 
Must have 5th year degree from accredited library 
school Beautiful modern central library. If profes- 
sional challenge coupled with ideal weather in one 
of the nation’s fastest growing cities appeals to you, 
send your qualifications to Robert W. Galloway, Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, 324 W. Washington, Phoenix 3. 

NEEDED: College librarian anda college cata- 
loger for new two-year state college in desert region 
of Arizona. Entirely new facility under construction 
enrolling students in Sept. 1963. Salary range for li- 
brarian is $7500 to $8500 for the academic year, and 
for cataloger approximately $6000 for the academic . 
year. Correspond directly with John B. Barnes, Pres., . 
Arizona Western College, 377 Main St., Suite 201, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

ASSISTANT college librarian in charge of refer- 
ence, circulation, and serials in new building housing. 
audio-visual as a part of library services. Graduate 
library school degree required. Starting salary $5833. 
Apply Head Librarian Edward C. Werner; New Mex- 
ico Western College, Silver City, NM. z 


pacific PE NE 
TWO POSIT IONS: assistant children’s librarian and 
ger. Salary dependent upon training and experi- 

ence. Must be graduate of ALA library school. Janu- 
ary graduates considered. FICA, city retirement plan, 
15 working days sick leave, 15 working days vaca- 
tion. Send resume and recent photo to Roger E. 
Spillers, Lib., Helena Public Library, Helena, Mont. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for large branch in 
county system. Several years experience in addition 
to degree from accredited library school required. 
Salary range from $5820-$6540. Usual fringe benefits. 
Write Personnel Officer Katherine E. Anderson, Li- 

brary Association of Portland, 801 S. W. 10 Ave., Port- 
land 5, Ore. i 
FOÙR administrative o portunities for atialified 
librarians. 1) Personnel athe er (salary $7200-$8100) 


` to conduct recruitment- program, stafi training, coun- 


ing, etc., in system employing approximately 250 
full-time and 150 part-time staff. Requirements include 
graduate library degree and academic training or con- 
siderable experience in personnel work. 2) Head of 
music gsc (salary $6300-$7200) serving com- 
munity whi peaa strong support to symphony or- 
chestra and other professional and amateur music 
groups. Excellent collection includes 9500 books,- 
18,000 scores, 15,000 records. Requirements include - 
graduate library degree, sound knowledge of music, 
and appropriate experience. 3-4) Branch Kbrarians 
(salaries $5820-$7200) to head large branches in 
new, modern buildings. Requirements include gradu- 
ate library degree and several years experience in 
public library field. Terms of employment include 
37%4-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, social 
security, and retirement plan. Write Personnel Officer 
Katherine E. Anderson, Library Association of Port- 
land, 801 S.W. 10 Ave., Portland 5, Ore. ` 

TWO POSITIONS: 1) Circulation assistant. Col- 
lege graduate and graduate of an accredited library 
school plus one year of experience. Beginning salary 
$450 per month. 2) Reference librarian.. College grad- 
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uate with a 5-year degree from an PEE E library 
school. Also at least 2 years of experience. B ing 
salary $475 per month. Apply Ann Whitmack, Dir. 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. : 
KLAMATH County Library needs young library 
executive to complete merger of existing city and 
county libraries- located in Klamath Falls, Ore. This 
challenging opportunity carries with it the chance 
to enlarge and remodel an existing library building 
in Klamath Falls; to organize unification of existing 
city and county book ‘stocks and other library ma- 
terials; and to develop a united staff and a strong 
unified modern service for Klamath Falls and its out- 
lying areas. Population of the immediate trading area 
ig approximately 43,000. Candidates must have AB 
degree, plus one year of graduate study in a library 
school accredited by the American Library Associ- 
ation, and at least two years of successful professional 
rary experience. $550-$600 per month. 
Write Klamath Coanty Court, Courthouse, Klamath 
F Ore. 
position open. Responsible for 
general services in new library building, growth po- 
tential in well-planned community on Pacific Coast. 
Candidate must be graduate of an accredited library 
school. Salary range $6360-$8040. Apply Chairman of 
Library Board, c/o City Manager, Box 518, Coos Bay, 


"Ore 
4. EXPERIENCED cataloger needed by Pacific 


Northwest university. Attractive beginning salary for 
right person. Excellent fringe benefits. Ideal work- 
ing conditions. New air-conditioned divisional library 
building. Young, | competent, congenial staff with 
varied ckgrounda. Enjoy life in delightful com- 
munity with cultural and entertainment events, An- 
other university in, close proximity. Located near sev- 
eral national parks, yet only 144 hour drive to metro- 
politan area. Region noted for spectacular beauty and 
outdoor life. Mild healthful climate. Write B-242. 

HEAD librarian: needed for capital city of 21,000. 
Services expanded ‘and collection enlarged. Qualifica- 
tions: trained librarian with administrative ability 
and e Benefits: social security, city retire- 
ment plan, 15 days vacation after first year, 15 days 
sick leave per year. Send complete resume and four 
references along with recent photo to Roger E. Spil- 
Pe Helena Public Library, 325 N. Park, Helena, 

REGIONAL director, Nez Perce-Lewis County Li- 
brarjes, Lewiston, Idaho. $6000-$7200, mild climate, 
inland port. Present population served 20,000, budget 
$50,000; could double. LS degree plus experience. 
taal eA to become leader in state with only pro- 
fessional public librarians. Write Idaho State Pii. 
brary, 615 Fulton, pous Idaho. 


far west 


TWO EXTENSIO LIBRARIANS needed in city- 
county library system. Librarian II, at least 2 years 
professional experience, $501-$609, Librarian III, 
4 years experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capa- 
city. $552-$671. Both ALA-accredited library 
school degree; eae 40-hour work week; 12 days va- 
cation; 12 days sick leave; aoda] security; state re- 
tirement; and citylpaid health insurance. First incre- 
ment after 6 mon Apply Director of Library Serv- 
ices, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CITY OF SAN DIEGO offers em copier oppor- 
tunities, Positions! available in children’s reference, 
technical services, and other fields of librarianship. 
7 Outstanding = benefits include annual vaca- 

| 


' salary: $464-$575 per 


tion, sick leave, injury leave, health and life insur- 
ance, Splendid local educational and recreational fa- 
cilities available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to 
$6384, depending on qualifications. Must be graduate 
of accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire J = Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 
Pacific Hwy., San Dieg 

ADMINIST RATIVE ‘assistant. Public library Bys- 


‘tem. 1344 hours from San Francisco. City-county 


system of 8 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 10 stations. 
New central building under construction. Salary 
$580-$705 with advancement to 2d step in 6 months. 
Requires ALA-accredited library school d with 5 
years professional library experience. Apply Director 
of Library Services, Public Library of Stone tin and 
San Joaquin County, Stockton 2, Calif. 
LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately 
available in new branches, subject departments, tech- 
nical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
month, (Experienced librar- 
ians may start above minimum.) The place: Los Àn- 


‘geles, where the climate is always good. The future: 


good opportunity for professional growth and pro- 
motional advancement in a growing system; 35 li- 
brarian promotions within the last 12 months. Stu- 
dents may apply during their last semester of library 
school. For additional information write Personnel 
Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. 5 St, 
Los Angeles 17. 

CATALOGER (Librarian II), $552~-$671, first in- 
crement after 6 months, ALA-accredited school de- 
gree, 4 years experience, at least 2 in cataloging. 5- 
day, 40-hour week, 12 days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave, retirement system, social security, city-paid 
health insurance, city-county system near San Fran- 
cisco. New central building under construction. Tech- 
nical services staff of 15. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

COORDINATOR of children’s services in sunny 
Southern California in the San Bernardino County 
Library. 35 community branches and 2 bookmobiles 
covering 20,000 square miles of beautiful ea 
desert, and valley country. Rapidly developin 
brary system with two or three new branch eas 
planned each year. Salary range $6900~-$8580. Bene. 
fits: Social security, retirement plan, vacation, paid 
health plan, sick leave. Requirements: Degree from 
an accredited library schoo] and four years of pro- 
fessional public library experience, including two 
years of children’s work. Apply: County of San 
Bernardino, Civil Service & Personnel, Courthouse 
Annex, Ground Floor, San Bernardino, Calif, 

AT CALIFORNIA STATE Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo, on the beautiful Central Coast, 
a large new building demands additional staff. Six 
positions in all phases of college library work are 
now open. Three Librarian IT ($5976~$7992) ; three 
Librarian I ($5400~-$5976). Excellent retiramen 
cation, sick leave plans. Apply Francis S. en, 
Col. Lib. ~ 

CATALOGER, Librarian I, young recent brary 
school graduate. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Growing university library. Immediate open- 
ing. Other Librarian I positions expected July 1. 
Salary range $5280-$6432. Apply University Librar- 
ian, University of California, Santa Barbara, Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA, has openings for li- 
brarians. Monthly salary range is $493~$517-$543- 
$570-$598. Starting salary may be on any step within 
range. The Anaheim Public Library serves a rapidly 
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- fifth-year degree with em 


‘ary’ $12,264-$14,904. Write Richard 


wing city a 132 ,000 located 28 miles from Los 
pore « Estimates place the 1970 population at over 
200,000. The library system consists of a new 68,000 
square foot central library, a new 7500 square foot 


branch library, and a bookmobile. Two more branch’ 


libraries are now in the planning stage. 48 full-time 
employees, excluding custodians, Current book budget 
is $75,000. Current budget $430,000. Fringe. benefits 
include vacation, holidays, sick leave, paid health 
insurance, California State retirement plan, and 
credit union, Applicants must be graduates. from a 


` recognized library school. Address inquiries to Per- 


sonnel ve artment, City of Anaheim, 225 E. Broad- 
eim, Calif. Tel: 776-0110, Ext. 331. 


CADLA CALLING: Cataloger, Librarian Tl, sai- | 


ary $475-$578. Master’s degree from accredited li- 
brary school. Ae desired. Apply City Librar- 
ian, Arcadia, Calif 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in Carmel- by-the- 


| . Sea, California, where the climate is cool and sur- 
iat hrs person having a- 
p 


roundings seagate 
on work with children. 
Must be in good health. California State retirement. 
Excellent vacation and sick leave. Six-step salary 
scale, Starting salary depends upon training and ex- 
perience. Write Mrs. Ruth Galvin Thornbur , Harri- 
son Memorial Library, Box 800, Carmel, 
CHILDREN’S Librarian. Monthly salary $428 9520. 
Degree in library science required. Will guide chil- 
dren in reading and the use of the library. Excellent 
opportunity to gain broad administrative and techni- 


‘cal experience 'in a fast-growing Southern California 


beach community- just 40 miles from Los Angeles, 
California. Apply Personnel Office, Newport Beach 
City Hall, Newport Beach, Calif. 

‘LIBRARY consultants. Consulting positions open 
in California State Service. One year of graduate 
study and five years of increasingly responsible: ex- 
perience (including two years in an administrative 
or supervisory capacity) are qualifying factors. Start- 
ing salary with increases to $10,440. Contact 
ar Personnel Board, 801 Capito] Ave., Sacramento 


4, Calif. 
“4s SSISTANT city librarian for San’ Francisco Pub- 
lic Library. Responsible administrative position in 


` challenging library situation. Opportunity for growth 


and for demonstration of professional leadership. Sal- 
Wurm, Per. Of., 
San Francisco Public Library, Civic Center, San 
Francisco 2. Application must be completed by May 
31, 1963. Interviews at ALA Conference. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S Librarian I for. public library in 
Wailuku, Maui. BLS from ALA-accredited: college 
and 1l year professional children’s library program ex- 
perience. $5592-$7128. Two Catalog Librarian I po- 
sitions at the University of Hawaii library in Hono- 
lulu. BLS from ALA-accredited college and 1 year 
professional Fe es fre and classifying ‘experience. 
$5592-$7128. Two Librarian II positions: for refer- 
ence and related assignments in the University of 
Hawaii College of Education library in Honolulu; 
other position to plan, direct, and supervise largest 
branch library on island of Maui, State civil service, 
social security, medical, retirement plans, and other 
benefits. Contact Mrs. Loretta Fukuda, Department 


` of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


canada 
CARLETON University Library, Ottawa. Senior cata- 
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‘hours on MLS. So 


, employed, seeks change for challengi 


‘loguer with some administrative duties. -- ‘BA, BLS. ` 
Starting salary July 1 up to $6000, ane on ex- 
perience. Apply to the Librarian. i 
POSITIONS WANTED 


BAPTIST College or Seminary Libjary position 
sought by male, 43, married, BA, ThM, with 24° 


me library experience, also teach- 
ing and- pastoral experience. Available in May. 
Other denominations considered. Southeast or South- 
west only. Write B-235-W. 

EXPERIENCE, public library: children’s work, 
branch librarian, county librarian; school library: 
county instructional materials -center, district. (K- 
12); teaching: elémentary, secondary, college (li- 
brary science). Desire library science in Mountain 


` state or Southwest., Write B-237-W. ' 


YOUNG LADY, 16 hours library. science, experi- 
ence in public library desires position in lic, col- 
lege, or technical library, Write B- B-238-W. 
CATALOGER, male, middle fifties, good health; - 
MA of an accredited lib school, PhD (philol-. 
ogy), European backerouad. knowledge. of .some 
Germanic, Romance, Slavic, and’ other languages, ‘five 
years university library experience, wants change. 
Besides cataloging, prefers bibliography, abstract- „ 
ing, and research work in Chicago or its neighbor- 
hood. Write B-239-W. 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR, male, 38, seeks change in 


- college/university field to Midwest, West, Southwest, 


location. Present salary $8500. Write B-240-W. 

WOMAN, MS in LS, 4 years school experience, 
seeks position in Philadelphia area library, Available 
September 1. Write B-241-W. 


MALE, BSLS, PhD, 15. yrs.. univ, . exp, (techni- 


` cal services and readers’ iy. seeks university 


administrative position, $9000. Write B-230-W. l 
MAN-—A.B., M.Ed., M.LS., LL.D., Lieutenant 


_ Commander U.S.N.R. ' Qualified teacher and librar- 


ian in public schools of all 50 states. Seven aca- 
demic majors. Graduate of ALA-accredited library 
school. Licensed U.S. (FAA) commercial flight in- . 
structor. Patent and copyright holder. Experience: 
two years teaching, four years military, and nine 
years a8 Management consultant. Mature, young, and 
healthy. : Present-—$13,328. Available July 1, 1963, 
any location. Seeks interesting and productive job 
which contributes to the profession of librarianship 
(system or institution, large or small). Salary abso- 
lutely pane All replies confidentially respected 
—and answered in June, until which time this ad 
will run, Write B-243-W. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR, male, 37, MSLS, presently 
directorship 
in college or university library in Midwest or West. 
Write B-233-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 


state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


before date of issue. If voucher forms are 
required for billing, please send them at 
the time advertisements are submitted for 
insertion. 
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Perfect Match 

Norfolk s Beautiful 
“Contemporary Library 


and Sjöström s 


Centura 00 





—ARCHITE TS A N TIN ENGINEERS 


Chances are you will see at a glance how 
Sjöström’s new line of library furniture matches 
the distinguished interior of this modern library 
in Norfolk, Virginia. But, did you notice how 
Sjostrom’s CENTURA 400 blends wood and 
stainless steel to provide a perfect harmony of 
beauty, sturdiness, and durability? If not, 
take a good look. You’re sure to see more of it. 
In libraries where quality comes first. =» Request 


Alpha III, the catalog containing details. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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No matter the materials used or the decor, 
Sjöström’s CENTURA 400 library furniture will ad 
match your interior, complement its 
C onlum By surroundings. 
Don’t you agree that these card catalog units 
look just right in this room? Don’t you feel 
they would look wonderful in any room? 
Including yours? 
Then write for Alpha III, the catalog with 
the complete picture. 
for those R 
who believe in 4 D | A 
the economy 
of quality LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22. PA. 


HER LIBRARY HAS 
PROVIDED THE BEST 


À BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Ia BOOKS 


“Genuine Library Binding ‘assures. longest 
life and most circulation at lower cost. 
You can save as much as 89%* 
by using Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books 
Over 20,000 Popular. Juvenile Titles. 
Most in. stock. 
*From a study available on request QUARTERLY CATALOGS FREE 
— WRITE TODAY. 
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READING IS FOR ALL... 
AND SO THAT ALL 


CAN READ... 


Reading, the “Fifth Freedom,” now becomes a new 
freedom for millions. 

Field Enterprises Educational Corporation is grate- 
ful for the opportunity of serving the special needs of 
the blind with the 145-volume World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in Braille. 

The new Large Type Edition of World Book, avail- 
able in 1964, will open new vistas for the partially 
seeing and others with special reading needs. 

We are proud to provide this extension of refer- 


ence reading and to contribute to the tradition 
of fine library service, 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, III. 


18 JUR 1963 


The 20 Volume 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 





in 
LARGE 
TYPE 
30 
Volumes 


P” in BRAILLE 


145 Volumes 
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Only Compton’s 
has a 
KFACT-INDEX 


...a8 valuable to an encyclopedia 
as a card catalogue to a library! 


Compton's exclusive Fact-Index, in the back of every volume, does 
more than locate specific information by volume and page. Unlike 
other indexes, it also contains thousands of facts and short articles 
complete in themselves. And in the case of broad subjects, it un- 
covers related material in all 15 volumes — information hidden in an 
encyclopedia without an index. No other encyclopedia offers such a 
quick and complete fact finder. See the 1963 edition! 


Compton's 


Pictured 
Eneyclo- 





FIRST IN QUALITY 


F. E. Compton & Company, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 








Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class “ 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103. amended February 8, 1925 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Librar, Association, 50 F. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Tl. 


REBIND UP TO SEVENTEEN 
BOOKS* FOR ‘ONLY $25 


4, 
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Here's what you get with the new BIND-BY-MAIL service of University 
Bindery: 


UNIVERSITY CONTRACT PRICES — it figures out to less than $1.50 
per book, with class numbers included. There are no extras. 


CLASS A BINDINGS — All of the books are rebound according to 
L.B.I. specifications, in picture cover or decorated bindings. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed; you are billed on an open account. 


SIMPLE & ECONOMICAL —- No salesman calls, and you ship at your 
own convenience. There is only one price and you can refill and 
re-use your “SCOTCH BOX” as often as you like: 


THE PROCEDURE: Send in the coupon for one or more “SCOTCH BOX” 
cartons; fill each one with as many as seventeen books to be rebound; 
mail to University Bindery. Within 30 days we will re-ship your 
“SCOTCH BOX” prepaid with all the books beautifully rebound. 


Enclosed is one dollar for each of _... ss “SCOTCH BOX” cartons | want 
sent to me. | understand that the $1.00 will be deducted from the $25.00 charge. 


NN a a a 
PN aa tc at a 
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Send to: “SCOTCH BOX” 


University Bindery of St. Louis 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louls 3, Mo. 





*Maximum book height 12”. Offer limited. 


E The magazine of reference and 


preference in over 12,000 libraries 
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Today’s expanded Saturday Review is read, ica. Broader coverage, too, including fiction... 

enjoyed and referred to in over 12,000 libraries political, social and economic studies... his- 

| of all kinds throughout the world. (Total paid tory... biography...and poetry. Plus reports 

circulation is now at the 310,000 mark~and of the important books — ug well as events, 

growing each week!) trends and ideas—in science, education, com- 

. munications, music, art, travel and other areas 

Saturday Review offers far more book cover- covered in regular supplements and columns in 
age than any other general magazine in Amer- the magazine. 


Distinguished reviewers include: 


Granville Hicks Ernest J. Simmons Diana Athill Philip Noel-Baker 
D. W. Brogan- Geoffrey Bruun David Garnett Ernest Lindley : 
Harrison Salisbury Gay Wilson s\llen O. Northcote Parkinson August Heckscher > 
Lillian Smith Arna Bontemps . J. D. Scott Justin O’Brien ) 
Herbert Read Germaine Brée Ralph E. Lapp German Arciniegas 
Herbert Gold John Frederick Nims Santha Rama Rau Allan Nevins 
Hesketh Pearson J. H. Plumb Frank Moraes Barbara Ward 
Alexander Werth A. L. Rowse Roscoe Drummond Nicholas Monsarrat 
David Boroff Frank Swinnerton Peter Abrahams Robert Payne 

| Louis Fischer Padraic Colum f Dan Kurzman Saunders Redding 

i Telford Taylor Robert Halsband , -Sir Arthur Henderson Sir Robert Watson-Watt 

Harold Lasswell Sidney Hook Hyatt Mayor Norman Thomas 

| Adrienne Koch John LaFarge, 8.J. Roger Baldwin Amiya Chakravarty 

; Bruce Catton Garrett Mattingly R. W. B. Lewis Sir Arthur Bryant 

| Thab Hassan Frank O'Connor Sergio Pacifict Alan Pryce-Jones 
Walter Johnson Mare Slonim Marghanita Laski Stephen Potter 
Leo Gershoy . A. A. Berle James MacGregor Burns Gwendolen Carter 
Philip E. Mogely Margaret Coit Salvador de Madariaga Marston Bates i 
David Potter Henry Steele Commager Raymond Moley Loren Eiseley 
David Schoenbrun Arthur Schlestnger, Jr. James Gray . Elizabeth Bowen 
Hans J. Morgenthau . Philip Wylie Laura Fermi Louis Halle 
Howard Mumford Jones Henry Brandon Amaury de Riencourt James P. Warburg 


In addition, Saturday Review offers: 
è Regular coverage of books for young people by the most highly. regarded 
critic in the field—the distinguished children’s author and editor Alice Dalgliesh. 
è Periodic roundups of religious books, business studies, reference works, 
military -histories, and the like. 
è Special reviews and listings of University Press books... with authorita- 
tive reports on important scholarly works. 

e Monthly coverage of paperbacks and mysteries. 
Saturday Review is a practical working tool for librarians everywhere. 
Equally important, it provides entertaining, stimulating reading librarians 
look forward to each week. 


: n | Saturday Review 


25 West 45th Street. New York 86, N.Y. 





ALSO AVAILABLE IN IMPERISHABLE MICROFILM AND MICROCARID EDITIONS 


868 Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers May 1963 
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MAY COVER 


This otherwise fine photo- 
graph of the headquarters of 
the 1963 annual conference 
leaves out the most important 
part of the setting—the lake- 
front. The amusing drawing 
on pages 406-07 makes up for 
this omission to some extent. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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413 Enjoy Your Stax it ALA, Betty Fast 

416 Libraries: Active \gents in Adult Reading Improvement, 
~H Alan Robin rr T 

423. Begun—Progres+in3+Completed 
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GROUP LISTENING 


WITH INDIVIDUAL HEARING 


The ATC HB-4 Listening System 
solves the problem of individual hear- 
ing differences with separate volume 
controls for each listener. Its eight 
listening stations provide the means 
for a group to listen without interfer- 
ing with other activities, and also 
assure that each listener will hear 
comfortably. The rugged vinyl-cov- 
ered 3%” plywood carrying case con- 
tains eight lightweight double head- 
sets. Jack strips built into opposite 
sides of the case incorporate stand- 
ard phone jacks and individual vol- 
ume .controls for eight listeners, with 
an extra jack for additional units. The 
10-ft. input cable and headsets have 
standard phone plugs. Weight is 10 
Ibs. Size: 1244” x 814” x 8”, 


$5095- 


ATC HB4 $89.95 List 


SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


- AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVE., NO. HOLLYWOOD 7; CALIF. 
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fe C. Merritt, editor of the Newsletter om 
Intellectual Freedom, is writing a book on intel- 
lectual freedom and book selection for publica- 
tion by ALA. It is intended as a work on book 
selection rather than on intellectual freedom per 
se, and will consider problems in public and 
school libraries. Mr. Merritt asks librarians to 
send him case studies of actual challenges and 
how they were countered, successfully or unsuc- 
cessively. The techniques of the encounter— 
means of rallying public support, methods of deal- 
ing with the challenge, wise and unwise stands 
taken by librarians and boards—are more im- 
portant in this context than the ultimate results. 
Mr. 
Kensington, Calif. 

* 


Implications of the New Media of Instruction 
for Library Education will be the theme of a 
workshop sponsored by the Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Illinois, and 
financed by a grant from the Educational Media 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, to be held 
in Chicago, May 27-29. Participants will include 
representatives from librarianship programs and 
from other appropriate organizations. 


* 
A workshop on elementary school libraries will 


be held at the Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel. 


? 


Merritt’s address is 48 Arlington Ave.,~“~ 


phia, July 22-August 2. Mrs. Alice Brooks Me- ~v 


Guire, librarian of the Casig Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas, will direct the workshop. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Marilyn Filderman at the 
school, Philadelphia 4. 


* i 
During October 1963 about 135 librarians from 
Great Britain will visit the United States for a 
two-week study tour of libraries in the New York, 
Boston, and Washington areas. The tour is being 
sponsored by the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians, a section of the British Library Asso- 
ciation with a membership of some 8000. The 


committee which has made arrangements in the 


United States consists of Jack Dalton of the 
Columbia University library school, Bill Woods 


of the Special Libraries Association, and Eric Pa 
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Moon of Library Journal. Regional chairmen will 
serve in the areas to be visited: Rice Estes, li- 
brarian, Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn;. Mil- 
ton Leck director, Boston Public Library; and 
Mrs. Elaine Kurtz, associate executive director, 
United States Book Exchange, Washington: In- 
dividual librarians in each of the areas are in- 
vited to act as hosts to the British librarians 
during their visit. Those interested in doing so 
should get in touch with the appropriate local 


chairman. 
* 


A Goals Committee of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation has been working for two years to set 
forth aims that the association should. strivé to 
achieve by 1970, At its Midwinter Meeting, SLA 
accepted the report of this committee, enumerat- 
ing four goals: 

1, At least 30,000 well-trained special librar- 
ians and information specialists should be work- 
ing in the field by 1970. 

2. Special librarianship must be better known 
and understood by research management’ or- 
ganizations, information scientists, college- stu- 
dents, and public figures concerned with`research 
and information dissemination. 

3. The association should continue to insure 





the exi-::nc® and improvement of all needed 
bibliog: 1; hic- publications and services. 

4. B. 1970 the association should have initi- 
ated ar ictive- research program, preferably one 
that weld evaluate choices of techniques in 
organizing and disseminating information as new 
metho i-~ are_developed. 

Alth- gh-the statement is concerned with ends 


rather ‘an means, the committee has suggested 
ways «© iccomplishing these goals. The complete 
report - spears in the April 1963 Special Librar- 
Les. 
* 

A ne» curriculum leading to the degree of 
Maste: of Science (Information Science) was in- 
augu: ‘2d at the Graduate School of Library 
Scien: Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 


delpl ':, with the beginning of the Spring term 
on A. (il 1. The faculty is provided jointly with 
the (\'leges of Engineering and Business Admin- 
istra! a and the Department of English. Sub- 
ject zag of concentration include instrumenta- 
tion :d computers, science bibliography, publi- 
catio management, and science. Students will be 
give: work experience in information centers. 
Fur! -r information, including a list of courses, 
is a\.. lable from the school, Philadelphia 4, eee 
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HERE’ S GOOD NEWS FOR LIBRARIANS! 
‘“ALESCO” ANNOUNCES A NEW 
PROFESSIONAL BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE 








s es rs 
i NEN uso eo 


ALESCO hopes to enable the e an a High a 





and Public Librarian-to devote more time to the real work 
of Librarianship — reading guidance and curriculum enrich- 


ment, 


Instead of guarantesing to supply every book in priit, ALESCO’s service is based on a 


pre-selected list. 


1 Fach bdok has been reviewed and recommended byt rocornized professional agencies. 


Each book is fully catalogued (Abridged Dewey). processed with call number, protective plastic 
jacket cover, hook pocket and card, top quality material from standard library houses. 


Prompt service ~ ten (10) days from day we recelve your order, your selection will be In your 


library. 


For list of selections, prices and Information, please write to: 
JOHN F. CARROLL, Director | 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 

HARRISTOWN ROAD, GLEN ROCK, NEW JERSEY 


Also do take a minute to examine our workmanship at Booth 
#2515 during the ALA Conference In Chicago. 
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because of its: 


Accuracy ...every major artic! e by a world ¿ ~iorlty and checked more than 
twenty-five times by twenty-five different expe: . including copy editors, staff 
editors, subject editors...each article goes thr 3h seven stages of proof read- 
Ing. Ease of ase.,.each article under Itsown ading...replete with cross ref- 
erences...more direct alphabetical reference: ‘nan any other encyclopedia... 
language understandable by the Junior high  -\ool-student...large, readable 
type face... whitest paper. Coverage...mor- lossarles than any other ency- 
clopedia...more book digests...more blograr: +s..-more articles (69,000)... 
more literary allusions...more listings of U.S. 1es...more cross references... 
more current bibliographical material. Up-ro-dateness...continuous revl- 
sion makes it encyclopedically up-to-date... iudes names of the nine new 
astronauts...recent contested gubernatorial | :tions...illustrated world chro- 
nology complete to January 1963...Includes > lease of Bay of Pigs prisoners 
last December. Special features...the o general encyclopedia contain- 
Ing a chronology of the past five years...the s ies of the centurles...separate 
table of contents tn every major article. | 
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MERICANA 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE - AMERICANA C.. RATION 
A DIVISION OF QROLLER INCORPORATED, 575 LEXINGTON AYENUK, WEY YORK 7 w TORK 
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SMALL LIBRARIES PROJECT PUBLICATIONS 


The series of pamphlets published by the ALA 
Small Libraries Project is now complete. They 
are: 

No. 1. The Public Library—A Tool for Modern 
Living, by Helen E. Wessells. 

No. 2. The Small Public Library-——Its Estab- 
lishment, Organization, and Development, by 
John C. Frantz. 

No. 3. The Trustee of a Small Public Library, 
by Virginia G. Young. 

No. 4. The Library Staff, by June S. Smith. 

No. 5. Building and Maintaining the Small Li- 
brary Collection, by Orrilla T. Blackshear. 
No. 6. Organizing the Library’s Book Collection, 

by L. Marion Moshier. 

No. 7. Organizing for Good Library Service, by 
Joseph F. Shubert. 

No. 8. Reader’s Guidance ‘in a Small Public 
Library, by Helen H. Lyman. 

No. 9. Reference Services in a Small Public Li- 
brary, by Hannah Severns. 

No. 10, Library Service for Adults, by Ruth W. 
Gregory. 

No. 11. Young Adult Service in a Small Public 
Library, by Lora Landers. 

No. 12. Children’s Services in a Small Public 
Library, by Winifred Ragsdale. 


‘No. 13. The Small Library Building, by Joseph 


L. Wheeler. 

No. 14. The Library in a Small Community, by 

Edith Foster. 

No. 15. Telling the Library Story, by Marian 

Walcott. 

No. 16. Cooperative Approach to Library Serv- 
ice, by Hannis S. Smith, 

Initial distribution- of the pamphlets has al- 
ready been made, but stocks are still available 
and can be ordered from the Library Administra- 
tion Division at ALA headquarters. Single copies 
are 50¢; quantity prices for single titles are: 
50-99, 35¢ each; 100-499, 25¢ each; 500-999, 
20¢ each; 1000 and up, 15¢ each. 

Supplements to a number of the pamphlets, 
varying in Jength from 2 to 12 pages, have also 
been published. A price list is available from the 
LAD office. eee 





Books for Africa is an information service 
which has been of great value to libraries and 
other organizations wishing to give books and 
other learning materials to African educa- 
tional institutions south of the Sahara. Mrs. 
David D. Henry is chairman of the executive 
committee of the organization, whose address is 
346 Huron Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS AWARD WINNERS 


The winners of the first Library Buildings Award 
Program, sponsored by the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Book Committee, and 
ALA, were announced April 14, in conjunction 
with a special exhibit in Chicago. A total of 207 
libraries were entered—-127 public libraries, 63 
college and university libraries, and 17 school li- 
braries. Two public libraries and two college and 
university libraries received first honor awards. 
Eight public libraries and five college and uni- 
versity libraries received merit awards. None of 
the school library entries was deemed worthy of 
an award. 


FIRST HONOR AWARDS 


Walnut Hill Branch, Dallas Public Library, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Skokie Public Library, Skokie, Illinois. 

Bennington College Library, Bennington, Ver- 
mont. 

Undergraduate Library, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY AWARDS OF MERIT 


Flossmoor Public Library, Flossmoor, Illinois. 

Wellesley Free Library, Welicsley Center, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

New Orleans Public Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

West Bloomfield Township Library, Orchard 
Lake, Michigan. 

Washington State Library, Olympia, Washington. 

Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Santa Fe Springs Library, Santa Fe Springs, 
California. 

Sequoyah Hills Branch, Knoxville Public Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY AWARDS OF MERIT 


Lourdes Library, Gwynedd Mercy Junior College, 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania. 

Burling Library, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Schulz Memorial Library, Concordia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Springfield, Ilinois. 

Foothill College Library, Los Altos Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 

Douglass College Library, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Judges of the contest were: for college and 
university libraries—Keyes Metcalf, director 
emeritus, Harvard University Library; for pub- 
lic libraries—Charles Mohrhardt, associate di- 
rector, Detroit Public Library; for school li- 
braries—M. Bernice Wiese, Maryland state 
school library supervisor, Baltimore. eee 
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Each of these reference works is the ultimate 
achievement in its field. Each expresses the 
high standards for which the name Britannica 
has become famous. All are unmatched for 
authority, comprehensiveness and accuracy. 
No library is complete without all, because 





3] BRITANNICA 


OF THE YEAR and 


each is designed for a specific purpose, to cover 0° 
a special area of knowledge. i 


MAIL TRIS COUPON 
FOR FREE 
INFORMATION! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 
;. e, Chicago 11, Illinois 


425 North Michigan Ave 


Gentlemen: Please send me ci 
Britannica Press products anc. 
O Reference Books [] Tem. 
Name _ 


School 


Address 





santes me m m 





City 
E Please have your Educati- 


t 


reference works 
'? LD LANGUAGE DICTIONARY. 


Éi, 
BRITANNICA 


encyclopaedia c 
school children. 


They repre: nt the reference books 
now avatilabl: ‘o schools and libraries 
through Encyclopedia Britannica Press, Inc. 


| I: | ENCICLOPEDIA 
language referen - 


age second-year | 


2 ENCYCLOPAED) . 


hensive and auth. 
the English lang 


akgsA, Britannica’s Spanish- 
work, comprehensible by aver- 
..h school students. 


BRITANNICA. The most compre- 
tative encyclopaedia printed in 
Je, 


-LD ATLAS. Other supplementary 
highest standards include BOOK 


' INIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA. The only 
gned especially for. elementary 


e outstanding reference works are now 
-able to schools and libraries through 
-clopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. The serv- 
of educational representatives and con- 
nts are also available through this new 
nization, For information .on these and 


‘a r Press products and services, simply fill 


1d mail the coupon below. 


ilete information about the Encyclopaedia 
rvices which I have checked below. 
[] Children’s Books [J] Math Workshop 
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The first ... the only .. . 30 day 


’ e 
H eck mans un tque . pickup and delivery system . 
offered in 21 states. Our salesmen are 


pickup & delivery factory trained . . . and personally 
F a I handle each of your shipments. No 
S YS T È M o extra charge at any time for this serv- 
ice. UNIQUE? ... Very definitely! 
.. and available to Librarians in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, 
m Wisconsin, Ilinois, Missouri, Iowa 
and Minnesota. 
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Beautiful Library Bindings 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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BEST 
THE worse TELEVISION CAN DO 


The Defenders is one of the best and most 
widely viewed series on television. Every Satur- 
day night in a well-produced one-hour show 
lawyer Lawrence Preston makes justice tri- 
umph, not by courtroom acrobatics but by 
basing his case on law, reason, and principle. 
Typically he defends the unpopular, the mis- 
represented, the downtrodden; typically he ap- 
pears for the defense in a civil rights case. The 
series is now finishing its second year, and 
there is no better evidence of its sustained 
quality than the fact that E. G. Marshall, who 
plays Preston, remains interesting and appeal- 
ing and has not become a pompous bore. 

This is the best television can do. 

On March 30 The Defenders presented “A 
Book for Burning,” a teleplay by William 
Woolfolk about book censorship. The event was 
not unheralded. Someone on the staff of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly got an early look at the script 
and reported in the February 4 issue: 


Mr. Woolfolk tackles the question of book cen- 
sorship in a script about an author who comes 
to a small town for an autographing party and 
is arrested under a local ordinance on the charge 
of “conspiring to sell an immoral and obscene 
book.” 

The book trade will find the script of “A 
Book for Burning” Interesting even though the 
author in the play doesn’t get very much help 
from its members. The local bookseller is too 
scared to testify as a witness for the defense. 
The local librarian (“there is a curious spinster- 
ish air about this attractive young woman”) is a 
prosecution witness who hates “dirty books” and 
betrays, under cross-examination, a woeful ig- 
norance of the history of literature. The pub- 
lisher of the book under attack never appears in 
the story at all. A noted literary critic testifies 
for the prosecution because he has a waspish 
personal dislike for the book on trial. All in all. 


the fictiial author, James Henry David, needs 
the ser: es of “The Defenders,” Lawrence and 
Ken P:: -ton, pretty badly. 


Presu:nably a few quiet telephone calls were 
made, |. ir PW was able to report on February 
29: 


There lave been some changes made in “A Book 
for Bv: ning.” The week after PIV’s story about 
the s:iipt, author William Woolfolk called to 
say h: had cut one scene and added another 
and he thought that in the final script the world 
of buchs would not appear to be so universally 
timos in the face of censorship. A scene in 
whic!: the local bookseller is too scared to tes 
tify «1 behalf of the book and author on trial 
has besen deleted entirely. Dialog has been added 
to show that 30 eminent critics join in a deposi- 
tion in support of the artistic merits of the 
malined book. 


All this is very fine for the world of book- 
selling and the world of literary criticism; the 
wo:'c of publishing never figured in the story; 
bu! what about that other part of the world 
of books, the world of librarianship? As pre- 
selil-d in “A Book for Burning” on March 30, 
Mi-~ Tucker, “the librarian of Pine River,” 
is hardly the “attractive young woman” we 
wr: promised on February 4. She is unattrac- 
tiv. More than that, she is stupid, ignorant, 
sh:ewish. Mulling over the show afterward, one 
realized that there were only two completely 
unredeemed and unredeemable characters in 
the story, the chief of police and Miss Tucker. 

Why was it done? Why single out “the li- 
biarian of Pine River” as the one most 
-u pid, ignorant, and thoroughly unattractive 
witness against the book? Why couldn’t this 


noman have been identified as an officer of the ` 


woman’s club? a school board member? a 
‘epresentative of one of the many volunteer 
‘ensor groups? Members of any of these or- 
-anizations—and of many others—are more 
likely to be identified with book censorship 
than are librarians. 

Indeed, why was it necessary to identify 
Viss Tucker with any specific group? The man 
who stirred up all the trouble, played by 
Walter Abel, while obviously a member of the 
power elite of Pine River, was identified only 
as a member of the town council. 

Mr. Woolfolk seems to know as little about 
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Junior 


EDITOR 
at LARGE 


Since National Music Week takes 
place during the merry month of May, 
it’s a good time to introduce children 
to books about music, 


One of the best books for teaching 
children about the instruments of a 
symphony orchestra—what each looks 
and sounds like—and about the make- 
up of the whole orchestra is Alice in 
Orchestralia by Ernest LaPrade—a 
fantasy which has been delighting chil- 
dren since 1937. 


For children who like a visual ap-. 


proach to a subject, Harriet Hunting- 
ton’s Tune Up is a perfect introduction 
to the four groups of instruments in an 
orchestra. Each instrument is intro- 
duced in a brief description and full 
page photograph. 


A more general introduction to 
music is The Wonderful World of 
Music by Benjamin Britten and Imogen 
Holst. Handsomely illustrated, it covers 
the development of all kinds of music 
from earliest times up to the present. 


And Music Dictionary is a first class 
reference with over 800 musical terms 
defined by Marilyn Davis and Arnold 
Broido and illustrated by Winifred 


Greene. 


2 we Sx 


EDTTOR-AT-LARGE 


Alice in Orchestralia ($2.50), Tune 
Up ($2.95), The Wonderful World of 
Music ($2.95), and Music Dictionary 
($3.50) are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers. Bookstores 
carry them or library copies may be 
ordered from the Sales Manager, In- 
stitutional Department, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Ave., 
Garden City, New York. 


the efforts of librarians all over the country to 
defend the freedom to read as he would have 
his viewers believe the average librarian knows 
about books and literary history. 

We did protest, and in plenty of time. On 
February 13, Archie L. McNeal, chairman of 
the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
wrote the following letter to the Columbia 
Television Network: 


As Chairman of the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, I 
am much interested in the program announced 
on “The Defenders” for March 30. The descrip- 
tion in Publishers’ W eekly for February 4, 1963, 
indicates that “A Book for Burning” should give 
an opportunity for realistic reporting of the 
type of incident growing out of efforts at censor- 
ship, opposed by the American Library Associa- 
tion and our Committee. 

I realize that this program is already filmed 
and that no changes are likely at this time. 
Nonetheless, I feel constrained to protest the 
continuing image of a librarian with “a curious 
spinsterish air” who hates “dirty books.” We are 
constantly faced with this concept in a profes- 
sion where it is no more true than would be one 
that all your staff wear grey flannel suits. 


On March 12, Herbert A..Carlborg, Direc- 
tor of Program Practices, CBS Television Net- 
work, replied: 


I have seen the rough cut of this program, and 
I find nothing in it that would be negative to the 
general impression of booksellers and librarians. 
It is true that the librarian speaks her mind for 
the prosecution in this instance, but the whole 
thrust of the program is concerned with a small 
town dominated by a strong-willed individual 
who makes it difficult for a number of people 
(including the local newspaper publisher and 
the judge himself} to dispose of the case in 
question with dispatch. 

For a number of years I have been on the 
Board of Trustees of one of the free libraries of 
Connecticut, and I can assure you that from a 
personal interest I would not wish to contribute 
in any negative way to the “continuing image” 
of librarians. I would suggest that you drop me 
a line after you have seen the program in ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Carlborg’s address is 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. eee 


May 1963 
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BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


ON RAND MCNALLY’S SPRING LIST 








NONE SO BLIND 

By Bernice Clifton. The rema: kably candid autobiography 
of.a remarkably courageous \.man—an- inspiring story of 
a young woman who met the challenge of total blindness 


with the aid of Karla, her dc. oted “seeing eye” dog. - 
March. $4.95 


ONE-MAN SAFARI | 

By Hans-Otto Meissner, Tran,i..ted by Robert Noble First- 
hand observations of the Ahı ican interior and its tribes in 
fascinating detail make this |::-t-moving collection of hunt- 
ing adventures non-stop rc.ling. Ranges from. bagging 
rare antelope to witch do: tors’ wizardry. Color photo- 


X: 
i graphs. | April. $4.95 





ELEPHANT VALLEY 

By Elizabeth Balneaves. Draniı iic adventures, as told to the 
author, of the Game and T~«'lse Fly Supervisor of a 4,000 
square mile area in Rhodesi.. Emphasizes the struggle for 
eradication of the dreaded killer fly, and also covers excit- 
ing wild animal hunts anl! jungle adventures. Photo- 


ü i i graphs, | April. $4.95 


NEW NIGERIANS 

By Mora Dickson. The author tells how she and her hus- 
band worked to develop Nigerians into leaders of a new 
nation. “Nothing short of in.piring...of human beings ac- 
complishing something truh worthwhile...recommended.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. Prints by the author. March. $4.95 


CROSSROADS: 1913 

By Paul M. Angle. The key tr::nsitional year of recent Amer- 
ican history, just 50 years «vo, is thoroughly analyzed by 
the author of By These li rds, to provide a full-bodied 


picture of this era of social ind political ferment. 
May. $5.95 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


P O. Box 7600, Chi: = ṣo 80, Illinois 


In Canada: Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street Vev, Toronto, Ontario 
Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When V'riting Our Advertisers 
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new REN -WRAP book 
jackets do over half | 
the work for you. 


























@ Now Library Bureau has come out with new Rem-Wrap, 
the first line of book jackets designed to stop all the book- 
jacket annoyances that in the past almost drove librarians 
into straight-jackets of their own. : 


Only REM-WraP book jackets offer you all these 
advantages: ` 


Library Bureau’s exclusive Rem-Wrap jackets are 
made of crystal-clear polypropylene so they won't 
yellow or become brittle —ever. 


For the first time the top and bottom edges of the 
book are protected automatically without taping, —4— 


Rem-Wrap sticks to itself—not to the book, not to 
you. A bullt-in adhesive seals the cover snugly around 
the book. And it goes on right—the first time —In 
seconds. 


No more re-labelling! The original book label shines 
through. Rem-Wrap improves the appearance of old 
books. New ones stay new. p 


Comes in handy, easily stored, perforated rolls of 100 
jackets. 


 Rem-Wrap wipes clean with a damp cloth. 
In seven words, you get: l 


* Quick complete wrapping 
“~~ Longer life 
* Superior protection PE 


@ And of course, just as Library Bureau is 
your one full line supplier to all sizes of 
libraries, Rem-Wrap jackets come 
` in a wide variety of sizes, 


ya a Hand Orrice Systems 
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Library Bureau 
REMINGTON RAND 
12° East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me information about Rem-Wrap. 





BUREAU Aes 


LIBRARY 
ADDRESS 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| 
LIBRARY ia 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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June 





GENTLEMAN IN WAITING - Fiction 
Andre Couteaux $3.75 


An outrageously funny novel of a 
man who decides to lead a life of 
continual and cultivated sloth — 
a vocation at which he proves 
scandalously successful. 


DEAR PRECEPTOR: The Life and Nonfiction 
Times of Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson 

Anna Mary Wells $6.00 


The biography of the man who 
befriended Emily Dickinson and 
was at the center of the circle of 
genius that gathered for New Eng- 
land’s literary indian summer. 


July 


PACIFIC WAR DIARY Nonfiction 
James Fahey $6.50 


An astonishing diary, secretly kept 
by a seaman on the USS Mont-. 


pelier, which reveals the view from 
“before the mast” of the naval war 
in the Pacific in all its glory and 
horror. 


A TIME FOR COOKING Nonfiction 
Zada Taylor and Betty Herman $3.50 


A warmly personal cookbook with 
a pleasant California air. The 
recipes are practical, easy and 
perfect for elther guests or family. 


All prices subject to change. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
Summer List 


August 
TIO PEPE Fiction 
Mary Lasswell $4.00 


Olé and bravo! Lasswell’s back 
again, this time with a loveable 
profesor on vacation in Mexico. 
It’s completely mad; an utter de- 
light that will keep readers shaking 
in their hammocks to the last page. 


THE MARQUIS Fiction 
Joan Sanders $4.95 


This is the fascinating tale of the 
Marquis de Montespan, his beauti- 
ful wife Athenais, the mistress of 
Louis XIV, and the august King 
himself. 


POWERS OF ATTORNEY Fiction 
Louis Auchincloss $4.50 


_ Louis Auchincloss, known to most 


as the author of best-selling novels, 
is also a practicing lawyer. Here 
he combines his two vocations in 
the imagined chronicle of a big 
New York law firm. 


TEARS ARE FOR THE LIVING Fiction 
Margaret Banister $5.95 


A big novel in the best tradition 
of Southern fiction which spans 
the fortunes of a family in the 
hundred years between General 
Lee’s surrender and our own time. 


THE APPEASERS Nonfiction 
Martin Gilbert and Richard Gott $6.50 


A shockingly important piece of 
history which traces the policy of 
Appeasement and the terrible con- 
sequences which resulted in World 
War TI. 


May 1968 





The Access to Libraries Study, which the Library Administration Division has 
been carrying out since Tanay of this year, will be completed by the 
time of the 1963 Chicago Annual Conference, The findings will be pre- 
sented and discussed during the Conference at a meeting sponsored by LAD, 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee, and the Public Library Association, 
The Report will also be presented, in less uctail, at the Membership 
Meeting during the Conference. 


A full program announcement on the "Conference within a Conference" to be 

Ret during the Chicago Conference on "An Inquiry into the Needs of 
Students, Libraries and the Educational Process" has gone to all personal 

+ members of ALA, Early registration by mail is most desirable since choices 
for the small study-discussion groups will need to be honored by date of 
receipt of such registrations. If additional copies of the announcement 
and registration form are needed, please writ2 Phyllis Maggeroli, Special 
Program Director, ALA Headquarters. 


We record with deep sadness the death of Linda A. Eastman on April 5 at the 
age of ninety-tive. Miss Eastman, s torty-tifth President, retired as 
librarian of the Cleveland Public Library on November 1, 1938 after forty- 


six years of notable service to Cleveland anu its library. She was elected 
to Honorary Membership in ALA in 1954, 


The Knapp School Libraries Project attracted morc than one hundred applications 
from thirty states by the erat 10 deadline. In addition to many requests 
for general information and indications of interest in the two later phases 


of this Project, the inquiries reveal much iterest in the criteria and 
expected outcomes of this program for the development of school libraries. 


“~ Materials specialists please note: The Miami (Fla.) Herald of Tuesday, April 9, 
carried a story on Mr. Wesley Street, described as the "head of the live 
animal library of the Humane Society of Greater Miami", 

> Groen ya agt 
David H. Clift 
April 16, 1963 Executive Director 
ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; ~i, Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; 
Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16. 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: January 27—February 1, 1964; 
i January 25-30, 1005. 
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APRIL 8 


THE WORD BECAME FLESH 


E. Stanley Jones. Day-by-day guides for a year 
reveal God’s grace in action, based on a unified 
theme from John 1:14. Here is spiritual vitality 
and guidance from a leader in the proclama- 
tion of a transforming gospel. 384 pages. $2.50 


WHILE I'M ON MY FEET 


Gerald Kennedy. This outspoken commentary 
on today’s vital issues in the life and work of 
the church, its pastors, and its people expresses 
life in the church as meaningful, desirable, re- 
warding, and eternally attractive. 208 pages. 

$3.50 


uv BO 


JONES—WEATHERHEAD—STOWE ” 





T7« 4 


Là. 





ONE WORLD UNDER GOD 


Henry E. Kolbe. Discusses the areas for Chris- 
tian personal involvement that are needed in 
order to heal the dividedness of human society. 
128 pages. $1 


SERMONS ON BIBLE CHARACTERS 


John A. Redhead. Moses, David, Judas, and 
others are seen here as men facing many of 
the same situations which confront us today. 
144 pages. $2.75 


POWER OF PAUL 


W. McFerrin Stowe. Fourteen sermons on the ~~ 


role of the gospel in Paul's life~and for ours 
--place a strong emphasis on Christ and com- 
mitment. 128 pages. $2.50 


WOUNDED SPIRITS 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A pioneer in the field 
of pastoral psychology cites actual case his- 
tories of spiritual and physical healing. 176 
pages. $3 


HALFORD LUCCOCK TREASURY, 


Edited by Robert E. Luccock; introduction by 
Gerald Kennedy. A wealth of provocative and 
stimulating selections for preacher, teacher, 
and layman. 448 pages. $6 


CHRIST AND HISTORY 


George A. Buttrick. Probes deep into the mean- 
ing of history and of man—his progress, his 
hope and salvation—and maintains only the 
biblical view is valid. 176 pages. $3 


SOCKMAN — SYDNOR — KOLBE 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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BUTTRICK—KENNEDY—LUCCOCK----- 


LIFE IS FOREVER 


Glenn Alty Crafts. This positive appraisal of 
the Christian concept of immortality reveals a 
confident and fresh view beyond the threshold 
of death. 96 pages. $2 


WHOM CHRIST COMMENDED 


Ralph W. Sockman. The inspiring accounts of 
many people who won praise from Jesus, based 
upon the New Testament account of his life 
and ministry. 144 pages. $2.50 


NO SAINTS SUDDENLY 


Hazen G. Werner. Twenty-one perceptive mes- 
sages for our time—rich in biblical, literary, 
and contemporary values—unfold the rewards 
of Christian living, “the divine adventure.” 
160 pages. $2.50 


JUNE 10 


INSPIRATION UNDER THE SKY 


Dorothy Wells Pease. A harvest of personal 
and group worship resources arranged around 
seven themes on nature, this anthology of 
poems, prayers, and scripture reflects an unde- 
niable awareness of the glorious presence of 
God. 144 pages. $2 


JOHN WESLEY: A 
THEOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Martin Schmidt; translated by Norman Gold- 
hawk. In this first of a two-volume work, every 
important event in Wesley’s life through 1738 
is analyzed in terms of his relationship with 
God. 320 pages. $6.50 


CRAFTS — REDHEAD — WERNER----- 





GUILT: ITS MEANING 
AND SIGNIFICANCE 


John €. McKenzie. This revealing study of 
man’s | nscience provides practical help for 


‘ ministe .ounselor or layman. 192 pages. $3.25 


HOW TO LEAD 
INFORMAL SINGING 


Rober: (1. Hoffelt. A Basic Music Book. Thor- 
ough,  .ailed instructions for successful group 
singin. illustrated. 96 pages. Paper, $1.50 


THE TRAINING OF 
CHURCH CHOIRS 


Jame. awings Sydnor. A wealth of expert 
advic' nd instruction for all phases of choral 
proce... re, Illustrated. 112 pages. 

Paper, $1.50 





In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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HARPER 











E rom picture books 
-~ for the youngest — 


through modern classics 
-for teen-agers 


“You'll be sure to find it in 


MCRE! ST” 


There are now more than 


500 titles available in 


HARPERWCREST 


LIBRARY EDITIONS 
including — 


AMERICAN HERITAGE. 
2402-2403-2404-2405 JUNIOR LIBRARY 
at the ALA Conference and 


Come to Booth 


a rêþresentatıve assortment 


_ HARPER & ROW, Publishers 
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by Everett T. Moore 


FRIENDS AND “TRUE FRIENDS” IN NEW CITY 


Seldom, if ever, has so direct an attack on the 
Library Bill of Rights been recorded, as the one 
made by the “True Friends of the Library” of 
New City, New York (a few miles north of New 
York City), in the midst of the turmoil in that 
town over book selection policies of the Free Li- 
brary. “The book selection policy as outlined by 
the American Library Association is impracti- 
cal,” said a flyer issued by the “True Friends” 
about the middle of February. “Its goals are too 


~a~ ambitious. One would guess it were written for 


| 
| 
| 


New York City, not New City.” 

Gerard E. Molony, who resigned on February 
12 as a trustee of the library because he “could 
no longer work with the board,” is credited with 
authorship of the broadside which suggested 
that “You as a citizen and taxpayer should ask 


yourself” whether “you want your tax dollars to ” 


continue being used for the purchase of pro- 
Communist books or would you rather have ad- 
ditional reference books for your children and 
yourself?” The two books to which he objected 
were The Power Elite and The F hite Collar, by 


C. Wright Mills, whom he identifies as a mem- . 


ber of “the Fair Play for Cuba pro-Communist 
apologists.” He said that in buying two such 
books, and thereby following the principle of 
“access to the broadest range of materials, fac- 
tual as well as opinionated,” two books of “a posi- 
tive contribution to democracy” had been sacri- 
ficed. (He apparently did not have any two par- 
ticular books in mind that he believed had been 
unwisely eliminated as a result.) 


Mr. Molony was worried about the statement 


in the book selection policy which said that 
“free man possesses the powers of discrimination 
and is to be entrusted with the determination of 
his own actions.” 

“This reads nice,” he said, “but how about the 
forty per cent of the cardholders who are chil- 
dren who should come first? They are mentioned 
briefly in the ‘replacement of books.’ Nowhere 
else are their needs considered.” 

He objected to the statement that the library 
should “recognize and provide for the need of 


every indvidual to whatever cultural expression 
he feel- lias literary merit. ... We serve the 
rare real: r,” Serving the rare reader might soon 
bankrup! a modest budget, Mr. Molony thought. 
“Let us ¿|| be practical and serve everyone!” he 
said (in bold capitals). “Children First—since 
they are the future!” 

Mr. \lnlony achieved national attention in 
Januar: when he was suspended from the board 
of trusi«: s and censured for removing from the 
library tlie book My Mother Is the Most Beauti- 
ful Wonun in the World, by Becky Reyher, a 
story bu~ d on an old Russian folktale. He had 
had a hend charge out the book for him, last 
Septem!:, because he did not have a card, 
though l: had been a trustee for about a year. 
There «re reports that he had burned the book. 
There «ere even reports that he himself had 
claimed ‘hat he had burned the book. It was 
clear, ut east, that he thought the book should 
be got 1!:| of because parts of it were favorable 
to Rus Some weeks later he said that charges 
that he lhad burned the book were “a vicious 


‘gmear.’ l! seems he ripped the book in half. He 


still had :he pieces of the book at home. 

A neizhbor had first called Mr. Molony’s at- 
tention :o¢ the contents of the book, saying that 
it conta'red subtle Communist propaganda. “I 
myself :: ad the book and agreed,” Mr. Molony 
said. H: had brought it to the attention of the 
library - ‘trustees at a meeting, but he said they 
showed | ttle interest and took no action. The 
preside::: of the board, George Shute, said later 
that ne ‘ormal protest had been made to the 
board, nd that there had been no formal dis- 
cussion of it. It had been discussed informally 
with scn of the trustees. 

Ther were other books which Mr. Molony 
conside:: d offensive to the nation and to religious 


‘groups. which were finding their way into the 


library. “Any book that’s offensive to any major 
religiou- faith should not be in the library,” he 
said. H: objected to one about a Roman Catholic 
priest «ho renounced his vocation, left the 
church. «nd married; but he said he did not ob- 
ject to . book such as Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, 
or “wo:ks that do not pretend to be other than 
what thev are.” 

“Don: get me wrong,” he said. “I don’t be- 
lieve th: whole library is communistic or any- 
thing like that.” Rather, he considered the 
board’- .ttitude unresponsive to the community. 
He criti: ized the policy of having only two trus- 
tees on the library’s book selection committee. 
He wa- particularly critical of the selection pol- 
icy dru. up by the board in January, which in- 
corpor.ii-:d the Library Bill of Rights. “One pro- 
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vision of this policy,” he said, “states that a 
book should not be excluded because of the po- 
litical views of the writer. I ask one question: 
Does this mean that a book praising communism 
and written by a Communist would be placed on 
the shelves of our library?” 

The annual meeting of the trustees, called for 
January 23 to elect three members, drew an un- 
precedented crowd of nearly 150 persons. The 
two small rooms in the library were so crowded 
that it was physically impossible to convene the 
meeting. (In recent years, no more than a 
dozen persons had attended the board’s meet- 
ings.) It was apparent that many of the people 
were Molony supporters who made it clear they 


' had come only to vote, not to attend the meeting, 


hear the reports, discuss building plans, or hear 
other business. “You hold your meeting,” one of 
them said. “We'll wait until it’s time to vote.” 
The meeting was adjourned because of the 
difficulty of holding an orderly session, and a la- 
ter date was set for February 18 in the audi- 
torium of the Clarkstown High School. At this 
meeting, attended by almost 1000 persons, Mr. 
Molony’s slate of candidates, nominated from the 


floor, was “swamped” by the three candidates 
presented by the nominating committee. 

Mr. Molony had asked to address the au- : 
dience and was granted permission to do so. 
When this was questioned by several points of 
order from the floor, the parliamentarian then 
ruled that only questions would be entertained, 
and Mr. Molony was denied permission to make 
his formal statement. Then he produced the 
book he was said to have destroyed and gave it 
to Mrs. Winifred Klass, the librarian. It “looked 
like” the book he had reportedly destroyed, Mrs. 
Klass said later. (Meanwhile, the library had re- 
placed the copy by a new one in one piece.) 

Since that meeting, Mr. Molony and his sup- 
porters, though they had suffered a major de- 
feat, have continued to question the library’s 
book selection policies. A group of six were to 
be given an opportunity to discuss them at an 
early meeting. The duly constituted Friends of 
the New City Library are reported to have 
gained strength as a result of the struggle, but _ 
they are keeping an eye on the activities of the 
“True Friends,” who are not expected to give up 
easily. f eee 


WHO’S WHO IN 
FRANCE 1963-1964 


16,500 Biographical Entries 


of personalities in every field of activity. 


Over 3,000 new biographies. 
Previous entries brought up to date. 
Sixth Edition 2,444 pages 


„ut WORLD'S AD iy 
ee ae lh Cae 
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$25.50 


Cloth 


dlechert-Halher, inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS /STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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What’s so special 
about ESTEY? 


And who said all metal 
bookstacks are alike? 


They do look alike at first 
glance, but there’s a world of 
difference. 





The difference is in the de- 
sign. 


Take end panels, for in- 
stance, 


Here’s the ESTEY panel: 


Beautiful — a clean sweep 
of your favorite color with 
graceful radius corners. 


Double faced panels are 
made in one piece too, not 
in two pieces with a patch 
down the middle, 


Across the top of the panel 
is a tight fitting cap. When 
floors are uneven, this allows 
adjustment without distort- 
ing the panel. 

Take a close-up look at the 
inside of the ESTEY panel. 


Here are two important ad- 
vantages: 





1) The panel completely 
covers the base bracket. Not 
a whisker of bracket shows 
beyond the edge of the panel. 





2) Inside edges are folded 
back a generous 234” instead 
of the skimpy 1” on other 
panels. This gives a pleasing, 
enclosed appearance, espe- 
cially where the base shelf is 
deeper than the adjustable 
shelves. 


Of course, you get the 
beautiful ESTEY color fin- 


ishes. And it costs no more. 


So you see, end panels are 
not all alike. 


And, there is something 
special about the deliberate 
care which goes into the de- 
sign of every component of 


ESTEY bookstacks. 


Write today for the new 
ESTEY catalog — filled with 


color pictures. 


Librar y CE gupmenl 


E SDE oronro 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 
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Editorial excellence 
+binding excellence 








=best for libraries 


Since the first First BooK was published, the reviews 
and listings in Booklist, Library Journal, Horn Book, 
and other media have told the story of editorial excel- 
lence in Watts books. 














Here is a close-up look at the Reinforced Picture- 
Cloth bindings now supplied on The FIRST 
BOOKS,* on Vocabulary Building LET’S FIND 
OUT Books, and on IMMORTALS OF SCIENCE 
Biographies stressing the science story in science 
“lives.” Pyroxylin impregnated cloth over .085 boards, 
with tight backs and reinforced exposed joints, are 
the structural features of these guaranteed library 
bindings. They are beautifully color-printed as an 
invitation to young readers to enjoy and benefit from 
contents in every way as excellent as the covers. They 
are low in price, school/library net $1.88 each for 
FIRST Books and LET’s FIND Our Books, $2.21 each 
for IMMORTALS OF SCIENCE. Best for libraries! 





















FRANKLIN 


* ALL new First Books and ALL back- 
A a | Ey list First Books as reprinted. Consult 
our catalogs for details. You can get 


the latest at our conference booth, 
575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, new york 22,N.Y. 2306, or write to the address at left. 


BOOTH 2306 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
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RESKA Coulemporaruy. --. 


The Multi-Purpose 


LIBRARY SYSTEM 


RAR PIETER LI siesta Pan perce on oe 





Standing Unit 


AN AMERICAN FIRST... 

Born in Denmark, a Revolutionary 
Library System that is as 
Handsome as it is Functional 


The Reska Library System has been created not 
only for Universities, Seminaries, Public and 
Parochial Schools, but also for Hospital, 
Offices, Church and Synagogue Libraries. 


The system combines simplicity, mobility 
and economy of installation and upkeep. 


SEVERAL FRANCHISES ARE YET 
AVAILABLE IN SOME STATES. FOR 


APPLICATION WRITE: 





Write for FREE Catalog... 
Color Brochure... 


1963 Sweet's Catalog | Contemporary Library 
(Architect's File A.1.A. No. 35-B-2) 983 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 2 


SEE US AT BOOTH 13 AT THE A.L.A. CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO, JULY 14th 
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... from the Library 
Services Branch 


by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT 
ACT OF 1963 


Formal hearings on H.R.3000, National Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1963, as an entity 
have been completed and portions of the bill 
have been assigned by the chairman to sub- 
= committees for possible additional hearings in 
their respective areas of interest. 

Among others who testified during the hear- 
ings was James E. Bryan, president, American 
Library Association, and director, Newark Pub- 
lic Library, who pointed out, “Underlying all the 
proposals for the improvement of education is 
the library, whether it be in the college, the uni- 
versity, the public school, the research institu- 
tion, or the community public library. The ulti- 
mate beneficiary of H.R.3000 and related bills 
is not the library itself as an institution, but 
rather the users of libraries—students, scientists, 
businessmen, skilled and unskilled workers, 
homemakers, children, and others.” 

Emerson Greenaway, director, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, brought out the problems of the 
metropolitan libraries: “Large city libraries at 
one time were designed both physically and 
servicewise for the residents of that particular 
city only. Today metropolitan libraries are 
flooded with requests for materials from people 
residing as far as 30-50 miles away. These 
people need access to materials of substance. .. . 
Each reader served, regardless of place of resi- 
dence, costs money to the institute giving the 
service.” 

Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, and second vice-president, ALA, gave 
six reasons for the major problems of college and 
university libraries: 1) increasing enrollments; 
2) increasing emphasis on teaching which relies 
on library materials and references; 3) the 
alarming shortage of trained librarians; 4) in- 
adequate collections; 5) the rapidly rising cost 
of these materials; and 6) high cost of con- 


| 
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struction which delays erection of desperately 
needed new buildings. 


LSA—AFTER SIX YEARS 


The Library Services Act (P.L.84-597), passed 
in 1956 and extended by Congress until 1966 
(P.L.86-679), authorizes an appropriation of 
$7.5 million annually for grants to the states for 
the further development of public library serv- 
ices in areas under 10,000 population. All of the 
states plus Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands are now participating; and congres- 
sional action in 1962 now makes it possible for 
American Samoa to enter the program. 

A preliminary report indicates that under the 
stimulus of the first six years of the Library 
Services Act, 38 million rural residents have new 
or improved services. More than 10 million books 
and other informational materials have been 
added to the resources of rural communities, and 
approximately 350 bookmobiles have been placed 
in operation. Further strengthening of the re- 
sources and services of the state library agencies 
continue to be a major gain. Over 130 field con- 
sultants have been added in the states to carry 
out programs under the state plans. 

State appropriations for rural public library 
services increased by $6 million (92 per cent) 
and local appropriations increased by $22 mil- 
lion (71 per cent) between 1956 and 1962. State 
appropriations for all public library services 
doubled, increasing from $12.3 million in 1956 
to $25 million in 1962. 

Expenditures by source budgeted for 1961 and 
1962 were as follows: 


1961 1962 % Increase 
Local $ 5,154,000 $ 6,654,000 29 
State 10,114,000 11,723,000 16 
Federal 6,988,000 8,264,000 18 
Total $22,226,000 $26,641,000 20 


Expenditures by category budgeted for 1961 
and 1962 were as follows: 


1961 1962 % Increase 
Salaries $10,439,000 $12,354,000 18 
Books 7,335,000 8,942,000 22 
Equipment 1,171,000 1,733,000 48 
Other 3,322,000 3,600,000 8 


The total amount spent for books and materials 
under state plans from 1957 through 1962 was 
$34.8 million. During 1962, all but six of the 
states and outlying parts budgeted their entire 
available federal allotment. 

With a focus upon the shortage of trained li- 
brarians, particularly in the rural areas, Library 
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Services Act programs have stimulated the de- 
velopment of many scholarship and training 
projects in the states. Graduate scholarships in 
library science are currently being made available 
in twenty-one states as part of state programs un- 
der LSA. A customary requirement is that the re- 
cipients of scholarship grants work for two years 
after graduation in a library giving service to a 
rural area. It is estimated that 300 scholarships 
will have been made available during the period 
1958-63. Thirteen of the twenty-one states allow 
up to $2000 for each award. 


ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


President Kennedy’s signature on Public Law 
87-658 on September 14, 1962, opened up op- 
portunities for federal matching grants for pub- 
lic library buildings located in areas of eco- 
nomic stress. The following grants, totaling 
$1,751,632, were approved as of February 15: 


Federal Grant 


Alabama 

Albertville $ 51,840 

Gadsden 272,000 

Scottsboro 55,000 
Florida 

Miami 133,100 

Oakland Park 23,800 
Massachusetts 

New Bedford 178,392 
Michigan 

Alma 46,500 

Madison 163,000 

Southfield 334,000 
New York 

Aurora 122,500 
North Carolina 

Granville County 90,000 
Pennsylvania 

Kingston 72,500 

Lockhaven 54,000 

Monroeville 86,000 
West Virginia 

Kanawha County 69,000 


Program inquiries can be directed to the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration in the regional 
offices of the U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. State library extension agencies have a 
list of these regional offices. 


COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 


The costs of operating public libraries to 
local governments have grown greatly over the 
past two decades. A recent examination by 
Henry T. Drennan, public library specialist, U.S. 
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Office of Education, points up some of the aspects 
of the growing public library expenditures. In 
1939, local governments expended $48.8 million 
for public library operational purposes. In 1961, 
local governments are estimated to have ex- 
pended $285.6 million for these purposes. The 
percentage increase (400 per cent) over this 
period is much greater than the increase for all 
local government expenditures (102 per cent). 

However, when the per capita costs of public 
library operation to local governments are ad- 
justed for the changing value of the dollar, the 
results are not as encouraging. In 1939, local 
governments expended the equivalent of $1.15 
per capita for public library operations. In 1961, 
the per capita expenditure had increased 35 per 
cent to $1.55 (adjusted). The unadjusted per 
capita figure for 1939 was $0.61; for 1961, it 
was $1.78. 

The public library’s inability to obtain a sig- 
nificant gain in per capita expenditures is made 
more critical by the sharply increasing costs of 
printed materials. A statistical perspective upon 
the costs of library materials as related to public 
library outlays is difficult to obtain because of 
irregular reporting. A partial answer provides 
this information: larger public libraries serving 
populations of 100,000 and more were expending 
21 cents per capita in 1955 for the purchase of 
books. This outlay increased to 25 cents in 1960. 
The Cost of Library Materials Index reported 
an advance in average prices of 17 per cent in 
this period. When this increase is applied to the 
1960 per capita outlay for books in these li- 
braries, their expenditures have dropped slightly. 
They have declined from an expenditure of 21 
cents per capita in 1955 to 20.6 cents per capita 
in 1960. 

The availability of public library service has 
been steadily growing: 74 million persons (49 
per cent of the total population) had public 
library service available in 1939; this increased 
to an estimated 162 million in 1961—90 per cent 
of the nation’s total population. The average size 
of population served by public libraries has 
grown from 13,600 persons (1939) to 27,000 
persons (1961). The increasing size of library 
units has not been solely the result of larger 
systems of service; much of the increment of 
growth has come from the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the nation. Numbers of public library ad- 
ministrative units are estimated to have increased 
25 per cent over the last two decades. This in- 
crease should be contrasted with the 55 per cent 
decline from 1950 to 1960 in the number of 
school districts principally as a result of school 
consolidation. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S TAX MESSAGE 


_ Public libraries are included with the publicly 
_ supported and controlled organizations recom- 
“mended in the President’s January 24 tax mes- 
age to Congress for the 30 per cent income tax 
leduction which is now allowed for contributions 
churches, educational institutions, medical fa- 
: ilities, and research, Under the present Internal 
- Revenue Law, public libraries are not construed 
as educational institutions, and donors to public 
libraries” are eligible only for the 20 per cent 
ceiling now in effect. 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, 
| testified in support of the extension of the 30 
< per cent limitation in hearings by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on March 7, and a statement filed by the 
American Library Association also supports this 
recommendation. Specific bills which would allow 
_ the 30 per cent deduction to public libraries, 
_ Museums, and certain other institutions or or- 
- ganizations have been introduced by Representa- 
tive Eugene Keogh (H.R.498) and by Represen- 
A tative ‘Thomas Curtis (H.R.2078). 













aak GOVERNMENT, AND INFORMATION” 

A report of the President's advisory committee 
on. the responsibilities of the technical com- 
munity and the government in the transfer of 
information (focused on nontraditional library 
operations) has been issued by the White House, 
Science, Government, and Information (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1963, 52 
pages, 25 cents from Superintendent of Docu- 

ments). Major recommendations are: 
1. The technical community must recognize 
that handling of technical information is a 

ie, worthy and integral part of science. 
~> 2. The individual author must accept more re- 
Be ee for subsequent retrieval of what is 
a8 _ published. {Authors of technical papers are 
re urged to title papers in a meaty and informative 
ci manner; index their contributions with keywords 
~~ taken from standard thesauri, write informative 
abstracts, and refrain from unnecessary publica- 
tion.) 

3. Techniques of handling information must 
be widely taught. 

4. The technical community must explore and 
exploit new switching methods to connect the 
user with the information (as contrasted with 
the documents he needs). Listed as schemes that 

should be exploited more fully were: specialized 
i “information centers, central depositories, mecha- 
_ nized information processing, and the develop- 
ment of software. 











5. Uniformity and compatibility are desirable. 


It was noted under the suggestion to eliminate oe 


unnecessary publication: “When the volume of 
publication in a field becomes so great that many 
of the papers remain unread, the prestige that 


can be properly assigned to the writing di , 
minishes; the technical paper as a unit of cur- 


rency for measuring the merit of a scientist be-. 
comes devalued, and administrators must con-. 
sider this when they insist on frequent publica. 


HEALTH COMMUNICATIONS | 

Specific recommendations of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Conference on Health Communications, | 

November 5-8, 1962 (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public - 
Health Service, 1963, 119 p.) include: support. 
research and development directed toward estab- _ 
lishing a coordinated network for automated bio- 
medical information processing; support studies 


of technical library facilities and operations 


(“the library of tomorrow should be planned as 
a communication center rather than merely a re- 
pository for books”); take the leadership in de- 
veloping technical libraries as communications — 
resources (“the Public Health Service should 
give technical libraries support for their present 
activities and make funds available so they can 
experiment and broaden their role in meeting the 
needs of users, including scientists, health prac- 


titioners, health educators, and science writers”). 
High on the priorities listing of the confer- = 
ence were grants for operating expenses of exist- 


ing health and biomedical libraries, grants for 
buildings for existing biomedical libraries and 
core libraries for new schools in the health pro- 
fessions and for community hospitals. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND THE OLDER CITIZEN 


President Kennedy’s message to Congress on 
the aging, reported in the February 21, 1963, 


Congressional Record, p. 2556-61, stressed the o 


need of an education program for older people. 

Of the more than 1714 million persons aged | 
65 and over, about 14 million did not finish high — 
school, some 6 million of these did not finish - 
grade school, and over 1 million received no edu- _ 
cation at all. The comprehensive education pro- 
gram previously recommended would encourage | 
federal-state programs of general university ex- - 
tension for those previously unable to take col- 
lege courses, and adult basic education for those- 
who are considered to be functionally illiterate. 
The largest percentage of illiteracy still existing 
in this country is found among men and women 
65 and over. To gain the ability to read and 
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Subscription Books Committee Recommends 
The New 24-Volume Collier’s Encyclopedia 


™ Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin aye 
February 15, 1963 KELLE 


Colliers Colliers Collier's 


Encyclo: Encyclo: Encyclo: Collier’s Encyclopedia, with Bibliog- Encyclo: 
pedia pedia pedia raphy and Index. William D. Halsey, Euzu 
Editorial Director; Louis Shores, Editor 


mT, e | in Chief; Robert H. Blackburn, Con- 

— « 7 sultant for Canada; Sir Frank Francis, 
Consultant for Great Britain. 24 v. The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 
1962 (c1950-1962). illus. ports. maps. 
diagrs. tables. 28cm buckram $299.50; 
to libraries and schools, $199.50. 


“Collier’s Encyclopedia contains more 
material, a variety of new features, and 
gives evidence of substantial revision 
_.. It continues to be a major general 
encyclopedia presenting in an attractive 
form, clearly and accurately, informa- 
tion on the subjects most likely to be 
of interest to young people and adults 
. . . It is recommended for purchase for 
use in homes, public, senior high school 





This appraisal of the 1962 edition of and college libraries . . . It is also recom- 
the 24-volume Collier’s Encyclopedia mended for junior high school libraries 
represents months of review, analysis as a supplementary set for the use of 
and comparison by the reference spe- superior students. Libraries having the 
i cialists of the ALA Subscription Books 1959 or earlier editions will wish to con- 


Committee. The Committee’s recom- 
mendation clearly indicates the value 
of having the latest edition of this 
outstanding reference work in your 


sider the 1962 edition for purchase.” 


library. COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA- 
24 Volumes in Buckram............ssss..... LIST PRICE $299.50 
Special Educational Discount Price..........ssssrsseersssersese $199.50 
]— ee ee Se oman mems ma a eae ae a a a e a a e e S SA E E AT S EA 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me sets of the 1963 Collier’s Encyclo- 
COLLIER-MACMILLAN pedia at $199.50 per unit. 


LIBRARY DIVISION NAME 
LIBRARY OR SCHOOL 


a OE OEN EEEE E EEE: A POSS aaa 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. ADDRESS 
CITY —————— ae STATE 


Collier's Encyclopedia + The Macmillan Company Please send me additional material including 


re- 
Pergamon Press Books + Crowell-Collier Press : ‘nti i 
aa c Collier Books prints of the complete Subscription Books Committee 


a review of Collier’s Encyclopedia [J 


ii 
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Dart has more 
of everything for 
libraries! (=== 


OR. eaae 5 ; 4 
$ É 





Bristol Catalog Cards T | Cards...100% ...75%...50% : 


epi 
Se 97 


L re 


CARD GUIDES | 
Plain, Printed, Angled i 


Clear, Printed, Color-Coded 


Sessa tn A. 


SMR aR rome nn: 


Choice of 7 Colors 





Send for more information on Bro-Dart Catalog Cards and Catalog Card Accessories today. 
*Catalog Card Cabinets, too! 


Dept. 858C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 
t= 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 


520 King Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
INDUSTRIES 
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RECORDINGS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The first complete guide to the selection, purchase, 
organization, cataloging, use, and care of dise re- 
<- cordings planned to answer the questions of small 
and medium sized public libraries. Tested, functional 
; procedures are outlined in chapters entitled: record- 
3 ings as library material, selecting the recording, 
purchasing the recording, essential equipment for 
a the collection, processing, circulation, the staff and 
its work, and planning for the usefulness of the col- 
2 lection, Sources of equipment and supplies, suggested 
subject classifications, and subject headings are in- 
cluded in the appendix. Extensive bibliographies, a 
glossary, and index make this a basic guide to the 
selection, preparation, and use of recordings. All 
types and sizes of libraries will find it useful. 


Mary D. Pearson Ready this month Cloth $4.00 









= GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS, 7th EDITION 
FOURTH SUPPLEMENT, 1959-JUNE 1962 


Brings the indispensable Guide up to date with 
annotated descriptions of some 1300 works in all 
fields published from 1959 to June, 1962. As with 
previous supplements, there are cross references to 
the basic volume and earlier supplements (also still 
available). Index, 

Constance M. Winchell and others 


Ready this month Paper $3.75 


wis USED ON CATALOG CARDS 
o Revised Edition 
‘This classic has been completely revised to reflect 
the changing concepts in descriptive cataloging. Its 
purpose is to help catalogers phrase notes quickly 
and with relative consistency in expression. This 
comprehensive, classified collection of good examples 
of notes adheres to the style and form required by 
current cataloging rules and reflects the characteris- 
| ties of present day publications. New to this edition 
fon oare a table of contents and extensive cross references. 
ingement is alphabetical by subject. 


: Swain : Ready Paper $1.75 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS coe 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES, “Third ein - 


hooks, ander subject headings keed to ne s eur i 
riculum needs for grades four to six. Emphasis is on. 
non-fiction. Fiction is clearly identified. Each index” 
entry includes grade level, author, title and g 
page references for easy identification, locatio 
use of material. This welcome tool will help lib: 
and teachers make wide use of the best books fo 
supplementing and enriching both individual. an 
group reading programs. Completely revised. | 


Mar Y K. Eakin June Cloth $7. 50 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


SCHOOL-HOUSED PUBLIC LIBRARY 
A SURVEY 
Public Library Reporter 11 


Reports the experiences of over 100 various sized. 

publie libraries with branches or main libraries in | 
schools. Advantages and disadvantages are given : 
for the school-housed library which serves or has 
served both adults and students. Effects of such dual 
service libraries on material selection, the book col- 
lection, unit circulation costs, hours, and library use 
are examined. Especially valuable are the before and J 
after comparisons by libraries which have moved to: - 
independent quarters. 


Ruth M. White, editor 















Ready Paper $75. 


The Greatest Stories 
Written for Youngsters... 


elected by 





Bryna and Louis Untermeyer 


There’s the old and the new — from Grimm 
to Ray Bradbury, including classic tales by 
Dickens, Kipling, even Saroyan —all in the 
sumptuously illustrated “Golden Treasury of 
Children’s Literature”. An invaluable new 
concept in children’s book publishing, the 
“Treasury” (ultimately 18 volumes), assures 
that young minds will be nurtured by the very 
best literature written especially for them by 
the finest authors of every generation. 


Here, for the first time, is a complete library 
becoming progressively mature in con- 
tent to provide the richest reading rewards 
for every age group... grow right along with 
the youngster. Edited by Bryna and Louis 
Untermeyer and bound in durable Golden- 
craft Binding, the timelessly beautiful 
“Golden Treasury of Children’s Literature”, 
will be the focal point of both classroom and 
school library. Each volume, $3.29 net. 


Titles Now Available From “THE GOLDEN TR 


<e... a E ae AA — 


Friends 
ara 


Lasting 
Favorites 


Riam ko Droe red 
td U terre 





POE OS ee tt A enn ee 


OLD FRIENDS AND 
LASTING FAVORITES 
...contains Charles Dick- 
ens’ “The Magic Fish- 
bone,” John Ruskin’s “The 
King Of The Golden Riv- 
er”, Perrault’s “Puss-in- 
Boots”, The Grimms’ 
“Tom Thumb”, “Hansel 
and Gretel”, and many 
more. Grades 4 - up. 
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WONDER LANDS... 
Selections from classic 
fantasies including James 
M. Barrie’s “Peter Pan”, 
T. H. White’s “The Sword 
in the Stone”, Kenneth 
Grahame’s “The Wind in 
the Willows”, Lewis Car- 
roll’s “Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” and more. 
Grades 4 - up. 


EASURY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE” 


pA Propi ant Lanvin irante 
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FUN A 
among its more than twen- 
ty stories are Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “The Kitten Who 
Barked”, Caldwell’s “Mol- 
ly Cottontail”, Robert Da- 
vis’ “The General’s Horse” 
and selections from “Mary 
Poppins”, Forester’s “Poo- 
Poo and the Dragon” and 
others. Grades K-3. 





BIG AND LITTLE CREATURES ...has more than twenty stories and 
nursery rhymes including Margot Austin’s “Peter Churchmouse”, Ray Brad- 
bury’s “Switch on the Night”, Andersen’s “The Ugly Duckling” and Kip- 
ling’s “The Elephant’s Child”. Grades K-3. 


BELOVED TALES...has more than twenty best-loved tales including 
Perrault’s “The Sleeping Beauty”, Grimm’s “Snow White” and selections 
from “Winnie the Pooh”, “The Wizard of Oz”, “Dr. Doolittle”, “Gerald 
McBoing-Boing” and other favorites. Grades K-3. 


Gol de En Pr ESS L WC. Educational Division, 1 West 39th St., New York 18, New York $ 


Member of the Exhibits Round Table 
of the American Library Association 














PRECONFERENCES 


_ American Association of State Libraries 


_ Standards for the library functions of the 
states will be the chief interest of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries. On Satur- 
day, July 13, the division is planning a pre- 
conference meeting where Dr. Phillip Mony- 
penny, director, Survey of Library Functions 
of the States, will present highlights of the 


survey, assisted by the other members of the 
-—— survey staff, Mary Edna Anders, Leon Carnov- 


sky, and Ed. A. Wight. Dr. Lowell Martin, 


ke Grolier, Inc., who has agreed to write the final 


draft of the standarde developed from the sur- 
„vey by a division committee under the chair- 
< manship of Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, will present 
the standards document. In the afternoon and 
early evening, members of the committee will 
present sections of the standards with full op- 
portunity for participants to comment and crit- 
icize. The evening will end with a summary 
and a look ahead to next steps in reaching the 
standards. 

Preregistration is requested to enable each 
participant to receive an advance copy of the 
standards. The registration fee will be $2. 
-The ASL business meeting is scheduled for 


it, <: Thürsday, July 18, at 2:00 p.m., at which it 


-is hoped the standards may be approved by 
- the membership following the thorough pres- 


TE entation and opportunity for criticism aifor ded 


by the Saturday preconference meeting. Eloise 
Q. Ebert, state librarian, Oregon State Libr ary, 
will be inaugurated as 1963-64 president of the 
division.—Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


The Audio-Visual Committee will sponsor a 
preconference workshop on the educational 
value of audio-visual materials in library serv- 
ices, including implications of the newer me- 


S. dia. Scheduled for July 12 and 13, the work. 


Conference Progran 








shop will cover sources, evaluation, 8 
gramming of audio-visual materia 
ee T. Stevenson. i: 


Institute on Reading Improvement o 
ee Adults 


eae with aaa and į is 5 present y the 
Joint Committee in cosponsorship with the a 
Adult Services Division. o 
The program is designed to alert librarians! ae 
to the scope of the problem presented today 
by the lack of reading skill on the part of large 
numbers of adults. It will give both an oppor: 
tunity to learn about some of the approaches 
being made to this problem by the reading __ 
field, and to discuss what libraries can do to- 
ward helping readers to develop their skills. _ 
The institute will consider the whole range of —~ 
reading improvement, from illiteracy to ine — 
creasing reading efhiciency. HRN 
Planning has been under the chairmanship 


WHERE TO FIND THE MEETINGS 


Preconferences, pages 401-03 

General Sessions, pages 403-04 

Council Meetings, page 404 

Membership Meeting, page 404 

“Conference Within a Conference,” 
404-07 


Divisional Meetings, pages 407-12 — 
Projects, page 412 


Round Tables, page 412 
Table of Open Meetings, page 411 


of Elda Colombo, chief, Education Depart- 
ment, Chicago Public Library, with the coop- 
eration not only of representatives of the 
ALA~NEA Joint Committee, but also with the 
advice of a local committee which includes 
representatives of the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, the Greater Chicago Adult Education 
Council, the Chicago Board of Education, the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
Roosevelt University, and the University of 
Chicago. 

Sessions will begin with registration and ex- 
hibits from 9:15 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. From 10:00 
A.M. to noon, a panel discussion by speakers 
noted in the reading field will center on the 
need for improving and promoting more and 
better adult reading at three levels of need: 
illiteracy and fundamental illiteracy, blue-col- 


lar retraining, and improving efficiency of 


reading. Thomas McLernon, assistant director, 
Division of Adult Education Service, National 
Education Association, is session chairman. 

At lunch, Raymond Hilliard, director, Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, will de- 
scribe the Cook County experiment in compul- 
sory training for illiterates on the welfare rolls, 
being carried out in cooperation with the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. He will comment on 
the value of cooperation between various types 
of agencies, the application of such a program 
in other communities, and the need for mate- 
rials at this level. 

The afternoon session, planned by Robert 
Ellis Lee, director, Economic Education, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of Chi- 
cago, with the advice of H. Alan Robinson, di- 
rector, University of Chicago Reading Confer- 
ence and Workshops, and Margaret Regier, di- 
rector, Reading Clinic, Roosevelt University, 
will be devoted to demonstration and discus- 
sion of means of training readers with various 
kinds of reading difficulties, presented by prac- 
titioners in the field, and illustrated with films 
and exhibits. Opportunity will be given for 
further visiting and closer examination of the 
exhibit of books, teaching materials, and 
equipment. 

The evening session, for which Mrs. Elea- 
nor T. Smith, coordinator, work with adults, 
Brooklyn Public Library, is chairman, will be- 
gin with a dinner, followed by a talk by Craig 
Senft, executive vice-president, Holt, Rine- 
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hart and Winston. He will speak on what the 
publisher can do to help librarians and other 
adult educators to deal with the problems of 
the various kinds of reading difficulties. 

A panel discussion will then give particular 
attention to the questions of needed books and 
other materials in reading improvement, prob- 
lems of reader guidance in reading improve- 
ment, and services to groups inside and out- 
side the library. At each table there will be a 
host who will present the group’s questions 
and comments to the panel members. 

Advance registration for this institute will 
be required. Further details and a registration 
form will be available from the Adult Services 
Division office, about May 1—Eleanor Phin- 
ney. 


Library Buildings Institute 


The Library Buildings Institute, sponsored 
by the Library Administration Division, will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, July 12, and 
13, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. The theme for 
the institute will be Library Buildings for Qual- 
ity Service. There will be a $16 registration 
fee. Reservations should be sent to the Li- 
brary Administration Division, ALA. 

The format of the institute will consist of 
one general session which will be devoted to 
the problems of the Library Building Consult- 
ant and four periods of individual sessions by 
types of libraries. 

The Buildings Committee for College and 
University Libraries at its four sessions will 
consider the building plans of eight libraries: 
two junior colleges, two universities, twọ col- 
leges, and two professional school libraries, 

The Architecture Committee for Public Li- 
braries at its sessions will present papers on 
Programming for Planning and the Library- 
Architect-Engineer Relationship. In addition, 
there will be a presentation and critique of 
plans for two new public library buildings. The 
Saturday session will be devoted to a panel 
discussion covering a variety of building prob- 
lems for public libraries. 

The Planning School Library Quarters Com- 
mittee is scheduling four sessions: The School 
Library Program-—-What the Architect Needs 
to Know; Departmentalized High School Li- 
braries; Remodelling to Fit a Program; and 
Circles of Information Covering the Special 
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Problems of School Library Planning at the 
Elementary and Secondary School Levels. 
The Buildings Committee for Hospital and 


_ Institution Libr aries is also planning four ses- 


. sions” but has not as yet oe a detailed 
program. —Alphonse F. Trezza 







M Trustees Institute 


‘The theme for the annual Trustees Institute 
of the American Library Trustee Association, 
to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, will be 
Library Trustees—Leaders in Breaking Bar- 
riers to Creative Inquiry. Beginning at 10:00 
A.M. on Saturday, July 13, and continuing un- 
til noon the following day, the participants will 
explore ways of surmounting the preconcep- 
tions that frequently prevent thinking crea- 
tively about problems. The keynote speaker 
will be Maurice B. Mitchell, president, Ency- 


.. ¢lopaedia Britannica, whose topic will be 


Gearing Resources of Knowledge to this Age of 
Change, followed by a panel reevaluating con- 


¿=o cepts which sometimes act as barriers to inter- 


“relationships between libraries. 

During the afternoon session, participants 
will meet in small groups to “brainstorm” 
about problems. On Sunday morning, ways of 
using the available resources to break barriers 
will be explored. Summarizing the institute, 
Alex Allain, St. Mary Parish Library, Louisi- 
ana, will ask Will You Accept the Challenge? 
—a call for action to creative inquiry. 

Attendance at the institute will be strictly 
limited to preregistrants. Full information re- 
garding registration and costs (estimated to be 
about $7) will be sent to all ALTA members 
about May 1.—Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


Western Americana Preconference 


A joint preconference of the Rare Books 
Section of the Association of College and Re- — 
search Libraries and the History Section of the ` 
Reference Services Division will be held on - 
Friday and Saturday before the annual ALA | 
conference at Chicago in July. Preconf 
headquarters will be the Knickerbocker Hot 
and meetings will probably be held at the New- 
berry Library and on the campuses of the- 
University of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity on July 12 and 13. =“ 

The theme of the conference will be West- 
ern Americana. The meetings will deal with | 
broad subject areas within the topic. Each — 
subject area will be covered by a historian and _ 
a bibliographer expert in that particular sub- . 
ject. an 
The meetings will commence Friday morm- — 
ing and continue through Saturday evening. © 

Complete programs and registration forms 
will be mailed on May 1. e 

Program plans for this preconference areo ooo) 
being made by Kenneth Nebenzahl, noted Chi 
cago book dealer, Robert Rosenthal, cura- 
tor, Special Collections, University of Chicago 
Library, and Colton Storm, curator, Ayer Cob 
lection, Newberry Library. Local arrangements 
are being handled under the chairmanship of 
Richard “D. Olson, curator, Rare Books and 
Special Collections, Northwestern University 
Libraries, Evanston, Illinois, assisted by Don- 
ald W. Krummel, head, Reference Services, 
Newberry Library, and Robert Adelsperger, 
assistant reference librarian, University of Hli- 


nois Library, Chicago.—Ronald V. Glens. 
















GENERAL SESSIONS—COUNCIL MEETINGS- 
MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


General Sessions 

The 82nd Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion will open with a General Session at 
8:30 P.M., Sunday, July 14, in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. It is hoped that Chicago’s Mayor 
Daley will be present to welcome the members 
and attend the dedication ceremonies for the 
new headquarters building which will take 
place at that time. Past-President Munn has 


S accepted President Bryan’s invitation to ad- 


dress the first General Session, in Mr. Bryan’s 

words, “remembering a little and looking 
ahead a little.” During the ceremony, Gertrude ` 
E. Gscheidle, chairman of the Headquarters ~ 
Building Committee and also chairman of the- 
Chicago Conference Local Committee, will off- 
cially turn the building over to the President 
and the membership. The First General Ses-  - 
sion will also be the occasion for certain = 
award presentations to be announced later. 
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P The dedication of the building will bring to 


conclusion six years of work and planning and 
support by many members. Members attend- 
ing the Conference will be invited to visit the 
new headquarters. 

The Inaugural Banquet will close the Con- 
ference as has been the custom since 1959. As 
most members know, this is a “family affair” 
during which the President delivers his in- 
augural address. President-elect Wagman has 
selected Obligations to the Future as the topic 
to which he will speak. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Wagman and the other officers and 
councilors, the traditional awards ceremony 
will be held, presided over by the President 
and Roxanna Austin, chairman, ALA Awards 
Committee. Further information concerning 
the Inaugural Banquet will appear in later 
issues of the ALA Bulletin and in the Oficial 


Program. 


| Council Meetings 

-© The ALA Council will hold two sessions 
(July 15 and 19). It will also hold an informa- 
tion meeting with the Executive Board (July 
15) to clarify questions that councilors may 
wish to raise on matters reported in the min- 
utes of the Executive Board’s 1963 Midwinter 
and 1963 Spring meetings. The agenda for 
the Council meeting has not yet been com- 
pleted. There will, however, be reports from 
the President, the Treasurer, the Committee 
on Constitution and Bylaws, and the Commit- 
tee on Organization. It is possible that the 
Committee on Organization may bring, as well 
as an action report dealing with other matters, 


a progress report on its deliberations with in- 


terested groups concerning the study initiated 
by PEBCO at the 1963 Midwinter Meeting on 
the relationship of LAD to the other divisions 


of the Association and the total ALA program. 
The President will report the appointment of 
the Council Nominating Committee. There will 
be a report from the Committee on Council 
Reapportionment [to be appointed according 
to Bylaw Article IV, Section 2(e)] which 
upon Council’s acceptance will guide the ALA 
Nominating Committee in seeking nomina- 
tions for Council from the divisions. The mem- 
bership is reminded that while divisions are 
asked to submit nominations to the ALA Nom- 
inating Committee, these nominees are placed 
upon the ballot for election by the member- 
ship, and without reference to their nominat- 
ing source. 

It is possible that the Committee on Legis- 
lation will wish to report further upon the Na- 
tional Education Improvement Act of 1963. 
The agenda will, in addition, include matters 
which the units of the Association wish to 


place before Council for consideration. These ~ 


will be determined in time for inclusion in the 
Official Program. The Council will also re- 
ceive written reports from the divisions. 


Membership Meeting 

A Membership Meeting will be held on 
July 19 primarily to ratify Constitution and 
Bylaw amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws. Three of 
these were approved, for ratification at the 
Chicago Conference, by the Council at the 
1963 Midwinter Meeting. The report of the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws will be 
published in the June 1963 ALA Bulletin. As 
decided by the Executive Board and the Coun- 
cil, additional matters may be placed before 
the membership at this meeting that will im- 
mediately follow the final session of the Coun- 
cil. 


“CONFERENCE WITHIN A CONFERENCE”? 


The “Conference Within a Conference” is the 
device that the American Library Association 
has chosen to place concentration on Presi- 
dent James Bryan’s concern with the problem 
confronting libraries of all types—that of stu- 
dent use of libraries. 

The CWC will consist of five sessions in 
the middle days of the Conference week—on 
July 16, 17, and 18. 
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The sessions of CWC have been designed 
to explore the dilemma presented by the 
heavy use of libraries by students. It will pre- 
sent all those attending with the opportunity 
to learn more about the many-faceted nature 
of this problem while, at the same time, ex- 
ploring possibilities for actions that may move 
the profession toward solutions. Above all, it 
will give all attending the chance to contri- 
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bute personally in the outlining of the steps 
that need to be taken in the Anding of solu- 
tions. 

< Thus CWC will have two distinctive fea- 


S TH For the first time all members of the As- 
=: sociation in attendance at the Conference will 
-v eoncentrate on a major common concern and 
> -each member attending will personally and 
- “actively participate hecien eroup-study. Li- 
> brarians will be attending CWC not as special- 
¿o sts but as ibraname ians committed to 


enlarging their understanding and to contrib- 
cuting help in meeting a wahlen that affects 


a oo profession. 


7 : To examine trends of society, their effect on 


-the nation’s educational needs, and impli- 
_ cations of these for students in libraries. 







Objectives pea 

; o examine the national crisis in education. 
assess the role of the nation’s libraries in 
‘meeting this crisis. 


Te explore issues and problems to be solved 


_ in fulfilling the libraries’ role. 
To suggest recommendations and next steps 
< to help libraries fulfill their role. 


The plan... 


Tuesday, July 16, 9:30 A.M.—12 noon 

Session I: Plenary Session 

Part 1: Mason Gross, president, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, speaking on current trends, the 

< worlds of science and technology, and in- 

ternational and national affairs as they re- 

-Jate to contemporary educational patterns 

and institutions. 

art 2: Rutherford D. Rogers, chief assistant, 

ibrary of Congress, reacting to Dr. Gross’s 

-talk by pointing up the peaton of the 

=o ehanging educational picture for libraries 
p fer all types. 


‘Tuesday, July 16, 2:30 p.m.—5 
Session II: Oral Presentations 
Part 1: Five concurrent forums on the follow- 
ing topics (in groups of 1000) 
l. "Assessing the availability and accessi- 
bility of resources to meet student needs 
< 2. Using advances in technology to make 


:30 P.M. 


= library resources more available 
“3. Developing general understanding of li- 








brary potential and the need for library re 
sources in meeting student demands ae 
4. Staffing library services to meet student 
demands and needs | 
5. Identifying student needs and the role a 
and responsibility of various types of li- 
braries in meeting them ; 
Part 2: Study-Discussion Groups (in group : 
of 35) 


Wednesday, July 17, 9:00 A.M.—12 noon — 
Session III: Study-Discussion Groups to Con- 
tinue a 


Wednesday, July 17, 2:30 p.m—95:30 P. M. 
Session IV: Study-Discussion Groups to Con- 
tinue - 


Thursday, July 18, 10:00 a.m.—12 noon 

Session V: Plenary Session 

Part 1: Lowell Martin, ee ed - 
torial director, Grolier Society, Ine., will 
summarize and interpret the work of the 
study-discussion groups. is 

Part 2: Samuel Gould, president, Educatii 
Broadcasting Corporation, formerly presi 
dent, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, speaking on the future of public edu- 
cation in the United States, what the de- 
mands and challenges of the future are 
likely to be, what influences may- cre fe 
the need for even greater adjustments on 
the part of educational institutions, and: 
what possibilities there are for preparing 
for these changes. $ 































Program participants and authors of 
background papers 


Session I eae 
Part 1: Mason Gross, president, Rutgers sia ee 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey . 
Part 2: Rutherford D. Rogers, chief assistant, = 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. > 











Session II 
Part 1: Five concurrent forums r 
Topic l—Assessing the availability and- 
accessibility of resources to meet student 
needs : 
Background paper—Frank L. Sébick, 
sistant director, Library Services Branch, q 
Office of Education, Department: of Healt 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. Co 
Oral presentations—Lester Ball, superin- i 
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tendent, Elementary School District #97, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Arthur Hamlin, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Elaine Simpson, young adult consult- 
ant, Manhattan Regional Office; New York 
Public Library 

Presiding officer and moderator—Mrs. 
Frances L. Spain, librarian, Central Florida 
Junior College, Ocala 

Topic 2—Using advances in technology to 
make library resources more available 

Background paper—Ralph R. Shaw, profes- 
sor, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Oral presentation—Robert M. Hayes, Ad- 
vanced Information Systems, Inc., Los An- 
geles 

Presiding officer—Melvin V oigt, librarian, 
University of California Library, La Jolla 

Topic 3—Developing general understand- 
ing of library potential and the need for li- 
brary resources in meeting student needs 

Background paper—Robert Blakely, special- 
ist, Adult Education and Extension Services, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Oral presentations—Francis S. Chase, chair- 
man, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago; Louis G. Cowan, director, Commun- 
ication Research Center, Brandeis University, 


Waltham, Massachusetts; Mrs. Weldon 


The Chicago lakefront, seen from the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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Lynch, president, American Library Trustee 
Association, Oakdale, Louisiana 

Presiding officer and moderator—Katherine 
Laich, assistant librarian, Los Angeles Public 
Library 

Topic 4—Staffing library services to meet 
student needs 

Background papers—Charles M. Armstrong, 
associate statistician, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York; Jesse Shera, 
dean, School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 

Oral presentations—Neal Harlow, dean, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey ; 
Margaret Klausner, director, Library Services, 
Stockton and San Joaquin County Library, 
Stockton, California; Eugene Jackson, librar- 
ian, Research Staff Library, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit; Everett T. Moore, assistant li- 
brarian, University of California Library, Los 
Angeles 

Presiding officer and moderator—Carolyn 
Whitenack, associate professor, Library and 
Audio-Visual Education, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Topic 5—lIdentifying student needs and 
the role and responsibility of various types of 
libraries in meeting them 

Background paper—Janice Kee, secretary, 
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State Free Library Commission, 
Wisconsin 

Oral presentations—Mary Gaver, professor, 
Graduate School of Library Servi ice, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Mae Graham, supervisor, School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries, Library Extension Division, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Harold Hacker, director, Rochester 
Publie Library, Rochester, New York 


Madison, 


DIVIS 


Adult Services Division 


The Adult Services Division’s conference ac- 
tivities will be limited to a membership meet- 
ing on Monday, July 15, at 2:00 P.M., pre- 
ceded by a luncheon. Muriel Fuller, president, 
-will lead an open discussion of ASD’s activi- 
ties, asking: Where are we now, and where 
should we be going? As a basis for this dis- 
cussion, reports on some of the division’s cur- 
rent projects, such as the Reading for an Age 
of Change series and their evaluation, and the 
work of the Committee on Standards in Adult 
Services, will be made. Advance sale of tickets 
for the luncheon will be necessary. Place and 
price will be announced in the June ALA Bul- 
letin.—Eleanor Phinney. 


American. Association of School Librarians 


The program of the American Association of 


Presiding officer and moderator—Harold 
Lancour, dean, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 
Session V a 
Part 1: Lowell Martin, vice-president, editor- 

ial director, Grolier Society, Inc., New York . 
Part 2: Samuel B. Gould, president, Educa- 

tional Broadcasting Corporation, formerly 

president, University of California, Santa — 

Barbara 







IONS 


School Librarians will consist of the State As- > 

sembly Breakfast, the Supervisors Section 

luncheon, a membership meeting, and the 

meetings of the Board of Directors. No social 

or school tours are planned so that all mem- 

bers may take part in the “Conference Within > 

a Conference.” Bec 
The State Assembly Breakfast will be. at ee 
6:00 A.M. on Thursday, July 18, with Dro 

Richard I. Miller, associate director, Project « on 

Instruction, National Education Association, 

as speaker. He will discuss the significance of 

the findings of this project for school librar- 

ians. All those interested in school libraries 

should take advantage of this opportunity to 

hear about the results of this important study. 

All states will want to have representatives for 

the Annual State Roll Call. 


The Supervisors Section luncheon at noon 
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on Friday will be followed by table discussions 
on subjects of interest to the members. 

The AASL membership meeting will be held 
Thursday afternoon. At this time AASL in ac- 
tion will be telescoped so that all may know 
of the exciting projects, programs, and plans 
of the association. Presentation of the Grolier— 
Americana Awards and the recognition of the 
library supervisors of the two school systems 
that won the Encyclopaedia Britannica School 
Library Awards will be spotlighted. In addi- 
tion reports of the work of the School Library 
Development Project, the Professional Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Knapp School Li- 
braries Project will be presented. 

The Board of Directors will meet Wednes- 
day evening, Friday afternoon, and Saturday 
morning in closed meetings. 

AASL will have an exhibit booth, where ma- 
terials will be displayed, and a consultant 
booth. At the consultant booth there will be 
experienced people to answer questions about 
such subjects as centralized processing, plan- 
ning quarters, setting up instructional mate- 
rials centers, elementary school library pro- 
grams, and other areas of current concern.— 


Dorothy A. McGinniss. 


American Library Trustee Association 


The American Library Trustee Association 
is planning its annual banquet at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel on Saturday, July 13, to include 
recognition of the work of committees and 
their chairmen, as well as an outstanding 
speaker. 

On Sunday at 12:30, the Trustees Institute 
and the National Assembly of Library Trustees 
will sponsor a joint luncheon, following which 
the delegates and alternates to the National 
Assembly chosen by the state trustee associa- 
tions will meet. States in which no trustee or- 
ganization exists are invited to send observers. 

The division’s annual business meeting is 
scheduled for Monday, July 15, from 2:00 P.M. 
to 4:00 p.m. George W. Coen, Lancaster, Ohio, 
will be inaugurated as president for 1963-64. 
—FEleanor A. Ferguson. 


Association of College and Research 
Libraries 


The Association of College and Research 
Libraries will hold its program meeting on 
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Wednesday evening, July 17. Dr. Lawrence 
Towner, director, Newberry Library, will be 
the speaker and has chosen as his topic, The 
Newberry Library: Retrospect and Prospect. 
The Board of Directors will meet on Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon. 

The College Libraries Section plans to hold 
its meeting at Beloit College, Wisconsin, on 
Saturday, July 20. Members will tour the new 
library, have lunch together, and participate 
in a meeting on the theme, Problems in the 
Use of the Library Resulting from the Chang- 
ing Programs of Our Colleges. 

The Junior College Libraries Section will 
present a display of student library handbooks 
and a draft outline of an ideal handbook. 

The Agricultural and Biological Sciences 
Subsection of the Subject Specialists Section 
will hold a discussion meeting on The Prob- 
lems of Special Subject Collections in College 
and Research Libraries. Among the six topics 
are Coordination of Multisubject Collections 
and Information Retrieval. 

The program meeting of the University Li- 
braries Section will consider Electronic Data 
Processing in University Libraries—the State 


of the Art.—Joseph H. Reason. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries is urging its members to take part in 
the “Conference Within a Conference,” and 
will limit its own program to a luncheon on 
Friday, July 19, at the Knickerbocker Hotel. At 
this luncheon a noted speaker from the hospital 
field in the Chicago area will discuss aspects 
of bibliotherapy, on the basis of the October 
1962 issue of Library Trends. The luncheon 
will be followed by AHIL’s annual member- 
ship meeting. 

Plans for a workshop on bibliotherapy an- 
nounced earlier have been held in abeyance 
pending definite action on a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. It is 
hoped that this may take place at the St. Louis 
Conference in 1964.—Eleanor Phinney. 


Children’s Services Division 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner of 
the Children’s Services Division will be on 
Monday evening at 7:30 P.M. in the Interna- 
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tional Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. At 
the dinner Ruth Gagliardo, Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards Committee chairman, will present 
the Newbery Medal to Madeleine L'Engle for 
A Wrinkle in Time (Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy) and the Caldecott Medal to Ezra Jack 
Keats for The Snowy Day (Viking Press). 
Following the dinner there will be a reception 
to meet the award winners and other guests. 

Tickets are $9.50. Reservations and check 
or money order should be sent to Mrs. Harri- 
ette Crummer, Evanston Public Library, 1703 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Tickets 
and table assisgnments will be sent by mail. 

CSD membership and business meeting 
on Tuesday, July 16, will consider approval of 
“Criteria for a Book Fair” which appeared in 
the October 1962 Top of the News. A new 
Committee on Advisory Service to Bookstores 
will report how it proposes to work. The exten- 
sive activities of the Advisory Committee to 
the Boy Scouts in revising merit badge pam- 
phlet bibliographies and in facilitating library 
cooperation with Boy Scout activities will be 
described and discussed. At this session the 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship recipient for 
1963 will be announced. 

The CSD hospitality booth, arranged by 
Mrs. Yolanda Federici, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, will feature foreign children’s books and 
Notable Children’s Books of 1962. Those who 
visit the ALA Headquarters Library can see 
the outstanding exhibit of U.S. children’s 
books which received so much acclaim at the 
Children’s World section of Library 21, the 
ALA Exhibit at the Seattle World’s Fair of 
1962.—Mildred L. Batchelder. 


Library Administration Division 

The report of the Study of Access to Li- 
raries is expected to be completed in time for 
presentation and discussion at the Chicago 
Conference. The Library Administration Divi- 
sion’s meeting will be devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the report by International Research 
Associates, who are conducting the investiga- 
tion. Robert Brown, study director, will make 
the presentation. Time for discussion of the 
results of the report will be provided. A sum- 
mary report on Access to Libraries will be 
made at one of the ALA Council meetings. 

The Friends of the Library luncheon will 


be held on Thursday, July 18. In keeping with 
usual practice, a well-known author will ad- 
dress the group.—Alphonse F. Trezza. 


Library Education Division 

Both the Library Education Division and 
the Teachers Section have scheduled member- 
ship meetings on Monday, July 15—the divi- 
sion, 2:00 to 4:00 P.m., and the Teachers Sec- 
tion, 8:30 to 10:00 p.m. The division has re- 
quested two reports. Richard H. Logsdon will 
make a progress report on the work of the ALA 
Commission on a National Plan for Library 
Education and on the work of his Drafting 
Committee. Sarah R. Reed will report on the 
work of the newly established position of li- 
brary education specialist in the Library Serv- 
ices Branch. Leslie Dunlap, chairman of the 
LED Awards Committee, will present the Beta 
Phi Mu Award for distinguished service to 
education for librarianship. 

The Teachers Section will have a presenta- 
tion arranged by Harold Goldstein concerning 
the National Conference on the Implications 
of the New Media for the Teaching of Library 
Science. Plans for this conference, which will 
be held in Chicago, May 27-29, were devel- 
oped by the LED Committee on Media De- 
velopment and Research, of which Mr. Gold- 
stein is chairman, and include sessions on the 
effects of new media methods on learning the- 
ory and practice; implications of new learning 
concepts for library science; and demonstra- 
tions and discussions of visual aids, teaching 
machines, programmed learning, data process- 
ing, and other machine applications in l[i- 
braries. 

The ALA Commission on a National Plan 
for Library Education will have a luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday, July 16, for the purpose 
of reviewing progress and plans.—Sarah R. 
Reed. 


Public Library Association 


The Public Library Association plans a bus- 
iness and program meeting on Thursday, July 
18, at 2:00 p.m. The year’s work of the divi- 
sion committees will be reviewed, and Ran- 
som L. Richardson, director, Public Libraries, 
Flint, Michigan, will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent for 1963-64. Plans are underway for a 
presentation of two publications of which the 
division is proud, the /nterim Standards for 
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Small Public Libraries, prepared under the 
chairmanship of Eleanor Plain, librarian, Au- 
rora, Illinois, Public Library; and “Standards 
of Quality for Bookmobile Service,” for which 
James C. Foutts, director, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio, 
was chairman. 

The Committee on Interlibrary Coopera- 
tion, which grew out of a meeting of county 
and regional librarians at the Miami Beach 
Conference, is planning a luncheon on Wednes- 
day, July 17, where members will be able to 
share experiences and problems arising from 
the growth of federated systems requiring the 
voluntary cooperation of formerly independent 
libraries. Ruth Warncke, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science and former 
director of the ALA Library Community Proj- 
ect, will speak. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section will 
meet at 4:30 P.M. on July 18 for a business 
meeting, followed immediately by a social 
hour and dinner. The dinner speaker will be 
Dr. Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., deputy assist- 
ant secretary (Education and Manpower Re- 
sources), Department of Defense, who will dis- 
cuss the educational opportunities within the 
Armed Forces as a follow-up to the “Confer- 
ence Within a Conference.” The dinner will be 
open to all conference participants and tickets 
will be on sale at the Central Ticket Desk.— 
- Eleanor A. Ferguson. ; 


Reference Services Division 


United States Congressman Roman C. Pu- 
cinski, llth District of Illinois, will be the fea- 
ture speaker for the Reference Services Divi- 
sion’s membership meeting, July 15, 1963, at 
2:00 p.m. Representative Pucinski has recently 
introduced a bill in the U.S. Congress for a 
science information center for the Midwest 
area. The Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial 
Award and the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 
will be presented at the membership meeting. 

The RSD Interlibrary Loan Committee will 
have an open program meeting on July 16, 
1963, at 8:30 p.m. They will present a panel 
consisting of some of the librarians responsi- 
ble for several state and regional studies of 
varying types, that have been made or are in 
progress, who will discuss new developments 
in the field and any implications for the fu- 
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ture of interlibrary lending. 

The RSD/Resources’ and Technical Serv- 
ices Division Public Documents Interdivisional 
Committee will have an open program meeting 
on July 15, 1963, at 8:30 P.M. on aspects of 
the present U.S. documents depository situa- 
tion, Carper W. Buckley, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
and Roger H. McDonough, director, Division 
of State Library, Archives, and History, New 
Jersey Department of Education, will be the 
speakers. 

The Reference Services Division will, once 
again, display the best reference books of the 
past year as selected by the RSD Library 
Journal List Committee in the professional ex- 


hibit—Ronald V. Glens. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


Centralized Processing, with emphasis on 
cataloging and classification problems, will be ~ 
the theme of a panel discussion at the mem- 
bership meeting of the Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section of RTSD on Monday, July 
14, at 2:00 p.m. 

The moderator will be Mrs. Orcena Peter- 
son, formerly consultant to the Southwest Mis- 
souri Library Service, Inc. James R. Hunt, as- 
sistant state librarian, Michigan State Library, 
formerly with the Wayne County Public Li- 
brary, will give background information on 
the historical development of processing cen- 
ters. 

Clara Wendel, director, Albertson Public 
Library, Orlando, Florida, the second speaker, 
will describe the establishment and operation 
of the processing center in Orlando. She will 
be followed by Mrs, Elizabeth Adcock, direc- 
tor, Weld County Library, Greeley, Colorado, 
who will compare the operations of the various 
centers now functioning. 

Following the talks, there will be a ques- 
tion-and-answer period with participation from 


‘the audience. 


The presentation of the Margaret Mann 
Award to a librarian, who, in the opinion of 
the jury, has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the profession through cataloging and 
classification, will precede the program period. 

Barbara Westby, chairman, Council of Re- 
gional Groups, will introduce the incoming 
chairman at a luncheon for representatives of 
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the twenty-nine affiliated groups of librarians 
in technical services on Monday, July 15. Mrs. 
Kathryn L. Henderson is chairman of arrange- 
ments for the luncheon.—Elizabeth Rodell. 


Young Adult Services Division 


The Young Adult Services Division will 
give special attention to its list African En- 
counter compiled by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Esther Walls. Lucile Hatch, 
YASD president, says that the division plans 
to promote the use of this list in helping young 
adults gain a knowledge and understanding of 
African nations and people. Plans for this pro- 
gram similar to the earlier YASD Asia Project 
will be considered. 

A major annotated list of periodicals for 
libraries serving young adults and the list of 
adult books for slow high school readers will 
be described and reaction sought to questions 
under study by the committees. 

The YASD hospitality booth, under the 
chairmanship of Bonnie Bonthron (Morton 
Township High School, Cicero, Hlinois), will 
display and distribute outstanding lists of 
books for young adults.—Mildred L. Batchel.- 
der. 


PROJECTS 


Library Technology Project 

The Library Technology Project invites all 
librarians attending the Chicago Conference 
to visit its exhibit at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
where it will occupy booths 2200, 2202, and 
2204 in the Continental Room on the main 
floor. LTP staff members will be on duty daily 
throughout the exhibit hours to answer in- 
quiries about library supplies, equipment, and 
systems. 

Included in the equipment LTP plans to ex- 
hibit is a new prototype of the book labeling 
system developed for LTP by Battelle Me- 
morial Institute for which marketing negotia- 
tions are now under way. 

_ Library Technology Project publications 
will be on sale and information sheets will be 
distributed —Gladys T. Piez. 


Office for Recruitment 


There will be a meeting of all state repre- 
sentatives of the Recruiting Committee. This 
is to be a work session by regions, in which 
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state representatives will work together on the 
coordination of recruiting activities in their 
areas. Donald Hunt and Carol Vogel, the full- 
time recruiters from Pennsylvania, will also 
participate in this meeting. Each state repre- 


sentative should plan definitely to attend or | 


to send a substitute prepared to report on the 
recruiting program of the state-—Myrl Ricking. 


ROUND TABLES 
American Library History Round Table 
Everett O. Fontaine, chief of the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department from 1936 to 1951, will 
speak at the American Library History Round 
Table meeting on ALA headquarters as he 
knew it. 


Junior Members Round Table 


The Junior Members Round Table and 
the ALA Membership Committee will jointly 
sponsor an orientation program for those per- 
sons atlending their first ALA conference on 
Sunday, July 14, 1963, at 4:30 p.m. The 
speakers at this meeting will be Samray Smith, 
Archie L. McNeal, Sallie J. Farrell, Mrs. Lura 
Gibbons Currier, and Guenter A. Jansen. 

JMRT is sponsoring a dinner Tuesday eve- 
ning for its members and the new officers of 
ALA and divisions. Eric Moon, editor, Library 
Journal, will give an after-dinner .talk.—Ron- 
ald V. Glens. é 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


An important feature of Volume 1, Num- 
ber 3 of the ALA Bulletin was the tentative 
program of the 1907 annual conference. 
For the next fifty-five years, tentative con- 
ference programs have been published in 
much the same format and detail; mean- 
while, the conferences themselves have be- 
come enormously more complex, and the 
number of meetings has multiplied several 
times. There have been complaints in re- 
cent years that these programs have been ` 
hard to use. They have also been inaccurate 
in detail, since many changes are made be- 
tween the time the information must be col- 
lected for publication and the time the con- 
ference is held. This year a completely dif- 
ferent presentation has been attempted. 
Comments on the result will be welcome. 
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Enjoy Your Stay at ALA 


by Betty Fast 


Although I heartily endorse the idea of a “Con- 
ference Within a Conference”—the chance for 
librarians from all kinds of libraries to ex- 
change ideas—I stake prior claim to inter- 
group communication as my own personal 
policy at ALA conferences. 

I’m the veteran of only two conferences, but 
I decided after my first one that I would never 
miss an ALA conference if I could help it. My 
main reason: the wonderful librarians I have 
met and from whom I have learned so much 
about the library profession. 

I set out for my first ALA meeting without 
knowing anyone else who was going, and came 
home feeling Pd met lots of friends. With 
badges to distinguish librarians from the rest 
oof the milling crowd on the streets of Cleve- 
land, it was extremely easy to say “Hello” to 
any librarian I encountered and then carry on 
a conversation when the greeting was returned. 
What fascinating acquaintances and conversa- 
tions resulted! 

I was sent to Cleveland that first time as 
publicity chairman of the Groton Public Li- 
brary Board to receive a John Cotton Dana 
Award our library had won. I made my first 
friends on the plane flight out: A college li- 
brarian and his wife, the trustee of a small 
New England public library, shared the three- 
seat accommodations of the airplane. 

I quickly learned that introducing myself 
as a trustee caused amazement, although I’m 
sure there must be other library trustees whose 
age qualifies them for Junior Members Round 
Table membership. At age 26 I became a mem- 
ber of our town library board upon its crea- 
tion. We had a library board for three years 
before we achieved our goal of a library serv- 


o Besides being a trustee of the Groton, Con-. 


necticut, Public Library, Mrs. Fast is chairman 
of the School Library Advisory Committee, 
Groton City School System. 


ice to supervise, but that is another story. At 
any rate, | still like to introduce myself as a 
library trustee, even though I’ve now acquired 
an additional library title and a full-time job 
as a school librarian. 

Arriving in Cleveland, I shared a cab with 
an armed forces librarian and a publisher’s 
representative—two more interesting com- 
panions and two other aspects of library work 
to be discussed on the long drive from the air- 
port. 

After checking in at the hotel, I walked into 
the coffee shop feeling a bit lonely and im- 
mediately saw a familiar face: the young 
woman who had been the sparkling keynote 
speaker at a regional school library meeting I 
had attended that spring. Since we had had an 
opportunity to chat at that meeting about 
school library development in Groton, I asked 
if I could use the empty chair at her table. Her 
gracious reply and subsequent introduction to 
her table companion, an officer of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, made 
me feel at home. 

Since most librarians’ conference budgets 
dictate coffee shop dining, the waiting lines 
for seating present a fine opportunity to meet 
people, I made a personal resolution to get to 
know the librarians with whom I sat for meals, 
and also to walk from hotel to conference meet- 
ings with other librarians who were headed 
in the same direction. 

Who can say “No” when four charming 
gentlemen invite you to share the table for five 
which the waitress announces is available? In 
my case they turned out to be librarians from 
a state library, a library extension service, a 
large municipal library, and a college library. 
A young member of the library profession 
profits from the shop talk at a meal, with such 
people. 

Slow service is immaterial when one is 


seated with a delightful lady who is the head 
(Continued on page 440) 
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New Demo Plastic 
Record Holders 





| : . It isn’t often M PE spills pre- 
| _ Serves on a record album cover. But con- - 
3 DEMCO PLUS FEATURES stant handling (and we hope.your albums 


© Transparent “charge card” enjoy a large circulation) makes record 
pocket sealed inside for cone | . albums look just as sad. 

, venience In processing. - New Demco.plastic record holders pro- 

e Record Care Instructions tect album covers from dust, lint and dirty - 

a printed on record envelopes. — fingers. Records are cushioned against 
e Pressure sensitive labels in- damage, too! = 


cluded with holders for indi- 


cating record or call number. Available with one, two, or, threé heavy- 


duty Kraft record envelopes. : 
Write. for complete information.. 
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Libraries: Active Agents 
in Adult Reading Improvement 


by H. Alan Robinson 


Librarians and libraries are vital agents of 
adult education, and reading improvement for 
adults is an essential focus. Reading improve- 
ment programs obviously must be dictated by 
needs, and the reading needs of adults are ex- 
tremely diversified. Levels of literacy range 
from complete inability to read through the 
ability to use reading and writing in order 
“to engage effectively in all those activities in 
which literacy is normally assumed” in a par- 
ticular “culture or group.”+ The chart (see 
right) represents an attempt to define levels of 
literacy with the realization that overlapping 
and artificial stratification are present. These 
definitions are limited to reading ability and 
do not refer to writing ability. 

Complete illiteracy and low-level literacy 
are sometimes considered together under the 
term functional illiteracy. The term is used 
somewhat universally in the United States and 
some other countries to refer to adults with less 
than five or six years of schooling. Estimates 
of average functional illiteracy in the United 
States cluster around 10 per cent, although a 
number of scholars hypothesize that 15 per cent 
or more might be closer to reality if actual 
functioning level is measured rather than years 
of schooling. 

A recent study of a group of unemployed 
adults in Chicago suggests the validity of this 
thesis. Brooks* found that the average reading 
level of this group of adults was almost three 
years below the average years of schooling. 
The average years of schooling were 8.8, as 
contrasted with an average reading level 
(measured by standardized reading tests) of 


1! W. S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and Writing 
(Monographs on Fundamental Education No. 10, 
Unesco, 1956), p. 24. 

D, J. Brooks, Jr., A Study to Determine the Lit: 
eracy Level of Able-Bodied Persons Receiving Public 
Assistance (Cook County Department of Public Aid, 

Division of Research and Statistica, 1962, 166 p.). 
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5.9. Seven per cent of the group appeared to 
be functionally illiterate when years of school- 
ing were considered; 51 per cent were func- 
tionally illiterate according to the reading test 
results. 

Functional illiterates are a serious threat to 
our economy. The chairman of the board of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, J. Harris 
Ward, suggested in a recent address that inter- 
national peace might be a fruitless achieve- 
ment if we cannot solve the problems con- 
cerned with our increasing number of “depend- 
ency-prone”’ citizens. Those who are displaced 
by modern technological advances or those who 
never found a place at all are in need of spe- 
cific help. Impetus will not come from the peo- 
ple who have constantly failed. 

Some partial literates (see chart) are moti- 
vated to seek aid in reading especially when 
confronted with job opportunities or immedi- 
ate social needs. Too often, such help is not 
available. The partial literate must be shown 
the opportunities, when present, and actively 
urged to take advantage of them. 

The variable literate has more opportunities 
available and is very often self-motivated in 
the direction of reading improvement. He often 
wants help in learning how to read certain 


© Mr. Robinson is di- 
rector, University of 
Chicago Reading Con- 
ference and Work- 
shops. He will be a 
participant in the pre- 
conference Institute 
on Reading Improve- 
ment for Adults, spon- 
sored by the ALA~ 
NEA Joint Commut- 
tee, on Saturday, July 
13. (See announce- 
ment, page 401.) 
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kinds of materials more effectively—how to 
gain and retain more ideas in reading profes- 
sional or trade journals or how to read and en- 
joy nonfiction profitably as opposed to a com- 
plete diet of fiction. 


Reading improvement programs 


There are four types of reading improvement 
programs currently offered: 

l. Literacy classes have been in existence 
for several years, usually sponsored by local 
boards of education as part of an adult educa- 
tion program. Currently expanding, the pro- 
grams now offer opportunities to larger seg- 
ments of the population. Emphasis is on teach- 
ing these adults the rudiments of learning. In 
one large city® “last year a local garment fac- 
tory tested twenty-five women on relief for jobs 
as power sewing-machine operators. All flunk- 
ed, many unable to even. decipher the applica- 
tion blank. After attending classes for six 
months, they retook the test; eighteen passed.” 

2. Mass attacks on illiteracy appear to be a 
growing use of the television medium. Some 
communities offer TV courses and sometimes 
staff centers where people can receive aid as 
they view the instruction. The programs are 
aimed specifically at illiterates and low-level 
literates, although a few are directed toward 
the partial and variable literates. Operation Al- 
phabet, a communitywide TV attack, is an ex- 
ample of a program beamed at illiterates and 
low-level literates. 

3. Reading improvement classes are usually 
designed for the variable literate who wants to 
improve certain aspects of his reading, but 
many partial literates also find their way into 
these groups. Such courses are sponsored 
through adult education programs, universities, 
private agencies, and occasionally public li- 
braries. A multitude of skills are often pre- 
sented, using workbooks, instruments, and 
other materials designed to increase rate of 
reading and comprehension in general. 

4, Speed reading courses are offered by pri- 
vate agencies usually, and at times by univer- 
sities. The appeal is to the variable literate 
and the complete literate who want to “speed 
up” their reading. 

Without question, the programs planned for 


* Time, LXXX (December 14, 1962), p. 48. 
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attacking illiteracy and low-level literacy are 
vital to our society, and course content is dic- 
tated by need. We are beginning to develop 
materials and procedures suited to the wants 
of adult students. These students must become 
as literate as possible in terms of their individ- 
ual capacities in order to earn their livings and 
contribute to society. 

Unfortunately, objectives of reading im- 
provement courses for the partial, variable, and 
complete literate are not as clear-cut as those 
dictated by the observable needs of the illit- 
erate or low-level literate. Often programs are 
set up to provide some hazy improvement of 
rate and comprehension with little considera- 
tion of the actual needs of the adults coming 
to the course. 

Hill‘ states that “in terms of operational ac- 
tivity, the reading process is defined by most 
college and adult reading programs as a rather 
mono-skilled emphasis of mechanical profi- 
ciency centering about the development of 
rate, or more generously, about the develop- 
ment of rate and comprehension. This empha- 
sia occurs in spite of a wealth of educational 
literature and research which describes reading 
as a perceptually oriented complex of behav- 
iors manifested by the effective integration of 
numerous skill performances.” 

If reading improvement programs are to be- 
come vital to adults, they must also relate to 
the characteristics of adults as learners. Nay- 
lor’ indicates that adults must have instruction 
in harmony with their interests and needs as 
they understand them. Adults constantly test 
learning and relate it to their experience. 

Many reading improvement courses need re- 
construction. The major problem appears to be 
that of meeting the realistic needs of each stu- 
dent. Another vital problem is bow to help the 
adult continue to improve or even how to help 
him maintain the progress made during a read- 
ing improvement course. 

Although renovations of reading improve- 
ment courses and their underlying concepts 
are not the chief concern of this article, aware- 


tW., Hill, “Contributions of Education to College 
and Adult Reading,” in E. P. Bliesmer and A. J. Kings- 
ton, Jr., eds., Phases of College and Other Adult Read- 
ing Programs (1962), p. 41-42. 

° H. Naylor, “Adults Can Learn,” Adult Leonership; 
XI (May 1962), p. 13-14. 
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ness of their limitations must be kept in mind 
when the role of the librarian in reading im- 
provement is considered. 


Role of the library 


Libraries do not need to become educational 
institutions dedicated to sponsoring and/or op- 
erating formal reading improvement courses 
for adults. Libraries may or may not do this, 
depending upon community resources, library 
staff, budget, and community needs. Before 
any decisions are made about a particular li- 
brary’s role in a particular community as re- 
lated to reading improvement for adults, the 
library staff must evaluate the total role of the 
library in the community in terms of adult 
needs. 

Librarians know far better than the writer 
of this paper the importance of knowing the 
community. Such efforts as the Library-Com- 
munity Project and other endeavors to study 
the community® are worthy of much replica- 
tion. The study of the community with the help 
of citizen committees followed by long-term 
planning to care for adult needs seems not only 
valuable but essential. 

As vital, integral members of the commu- 
nity, a library staff may take many steps to 
help adults improve their reading. Steps will 
differ in terms of budgets and available per- 
sonnel and some of the suggestions which fol- 
low may be suitable for certain situations and 
not for others. Undoubtedly a number of the 
suggestions are already in practice. 

l. In order to meet the needs of the com- 
munity, obtain information about the literacy 
levels of adults in the community. This may 
be accomplished with the aid of school and 
municipal agencies. Citizens committees and 
eroups such as Friends of the Library are 
pleased to help collate such information. 

2. Obtain information about every endeavor 
in the community offering reading improve- 
ment for adults. Attempt to ascertain the exact 
nature of the programs so that accurate in- 
formation can be disseminated among library 
users. Such offerings should be emphasized by 
placing the relevant material in attractive bulle- 
tin board settings. It is also often possible to in- 

‘P, R. Penland, “Helping the Public Librarian to 


Work as an Adult Leader,” Adult Leadership, IX 
(April 1961), p. 299-300, 325-26. 
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clude this information in “take-away bulletins” 
available at the circulation desk. 

3. I there are no reading improvement pro- 
grams in the community, but a need for them 
is felt, the library should explore methods of 
furnishing some aid. The least effective method 
is to delegate an untrained staff member to of- 
fer a course in the library. One of the best 
methods is to confer with public school officials 
(especially adult school leaders), administra- 
tors of local colleges and universities, and of- 
ficers of other institutions interested in adult 
education. The library should offer active as- 
sistance in establishing such programs. Librar- 
ies can offer space for a course if such space is 
available; offer a staff member to teach or help 
if the staff member happens to be well-trained 
in the teaching of reading; have a number of 
copies of the major kinds of materials to be 
used available for adult students; coordinate 
offerings with reading lists for reading im- 
provement courses; open special hours for 
members of the reading course; publicize the 
reading courses in every way possible—word 
of mouth, bulletin board, bulletins, when ad- 
dressing community groups; and provide ma- 
terials for extensive reading that will meet the 
needs of the students in such courses. 

4, Broaden the concept of reading improve- 
ment beyond that of formal courses. The li- 
brary helps to improve the reading of members 
of the community in many more ways than 
just through formal reading improvement 
courses. But, in broadening the concept, be 
sure to communicate with the community and 
not just the small percentage of regular library 
users. The public library must take every op- 
portunity to work with other community agen- 
cies. P.T.A. meetings and the programs of other 
institutions afford possible roles for the librar- 
ian in discussing reading improvement within 
the community. Social events in the commu- 
nity often offer opportunities for displays that 
capture adult interest. The more often the li- 
brary can indicate to the community that it 
has books and other materials which will meet 
the varied adult needs, the closer the library 
comes to working actively on reading improve- 
ment. 

5. Librarians can give much informal help 
to adults desirous of improving their reading 
skills and tastes. Often individual aid offered 
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by a sincere and friendly librarian is of much 
greater importance than a structured course. 
Very often individual attention to a problem 
will begin to meet the needs of the adult in 
search of direction. 

6. Reading lists can be valuable if they 
are accessible and aimed at levels of literacy. 
Once some of the low-level and partial liter- 
ates in the community learn that the library 
houses an extensive list divided into parts ac- 
cording to reading levels and interests, they 
will start to make more use of the library. Low- 
level and partial literates often hesitate to con- 
sult a list of “easy” books, but they will turn 
to a combined list which prevents others from 
knowing what part of the list they have used. 

7. The next step is an obvious one but a 
very complex one. It would be most beneficial 
to the community and to the librarian to have 
reading levels of all books stated on author, 
title, and subject cards. Although the ascer- 
taining of approximate reading levels for all 
books sounds monumental and sounder theory 
than practice, the concept is important and 
needs implementation. 

8. Libraries should have a collection of 
reading improvement materials that adults can 
use on their own. Librarians should be aware 
of the many limitations of self-help books of 
this nature and indicate this to the user. Some 
librarians become familiar enough with such 
materials so that they can guide the adult after 
talking with him about his reading needs and 
abilities. os 

9. Public libraries can also help to im- 
prove reading by conducting reading , and 
study workshops for adults periodically. A 
one- or two-day workshop well publicized can 
be very effective. Such workshops might fea- 
ture a guided tour, specific lessons in the use 
of the card catalog, guidance in using refer- 
ence materials, and the actual teaching of 
one or two useful procedures in getting the 
most from a book—the Survey Q3R tech- 
nique for example. 

10. Since so many adults need individual 


- attention, almost tutoring in terms of their 


reading needs, it is conceivable that the day 
will come when the library will employ a full- 
time reading consultant. Such a person could 
offer much individual assistance, might teach 
a structured course or two, could help estab- 
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lish readability levels of materials, and be the 
liaison person between the public library and 
other community agencies in matters directly 
related to reading improvement. 

Libraries are not only obliged to participate 
in adult reading improvement programs, they 
are obliged to activate them. The question of 
whether to have or not have adult reading 
programs is purely academic and rather mean- 
ingless today. In this changed and changing 
society, adults must be sought, aggressively, 
for participation in programs which will in- 
crease their levels of literacy. een 


A NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR NIGERIA 


Carl M. White (right In the photograph below), Program 
Specialist in Library Development, Ford Foundation, has 
been assigned to Nigeria to serve as library adviser fo 
the federal government until a national library ts or~ 
ganized and turned over to a Nigerian director. The 
photograph was taken In Lagos as Wallace VanJackson, 
librarian of Virginia State College, Petersburg, signed 
a guest book after being Introduced to the Nigerian 
Minister of Information, T. O. S. Benson, dressed in 
white and standing behind him, Mr. VanJackson and 
Mary Lou Barker (walting to sign the book), catalog 
librarian of the University of South Florida, Tampa, are 
on leave to serve respectively as acquisition librarian 
and catalog librarian for the new institution. The fifth 
person in the photograph is F. |. Ajumogobla, perma- 
nent secretary, Ministry of Information. 
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Plan now tor 


the HOLIDAYS ahead! 


What holidays? Why, our brand-new HOLIDAY BOOKS, the first 
three scheduled for fall publication. 


Holiday Books are designed to help young readers understand why 
we celebrate certain days by presenting the stories behind them, 
the customs and traditions built around them, the different ways 
in which they are observed—the special meanings of special days. 
These informative, easy-to-read books will be enjoyed year round 
because of their usefulness as supplements to social studies and his- 
tory, and because of a light-hearted, entertaining style combined 
with a wealth of interesting factual material. 


Watch for fall publication date of: 
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Write today for your free catalog of all new spring books. 
Visit us at booth no. 2505 at ALA Conference in Chicago. 


GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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wt GAYLORD 
Color Banded Carde and Card Protectors 


Excellent for ready reference filing of audio-visual, 
instructional or other special materials in the central card 
= catalog. Six colors—tred, green, orange, black, blue 
or brown—in band at top. 


Cards are of white medium weight Permec® card stock, 
rotary cut to exact size and punched for guide rule. 


Slip-on card protectors are of transparent, long-wearing 
.002 Mylar* with color band printed at top. Static 
attraction holds protectors tight to card. 


Color banded cards, Catalog No. 816, $4.50 per 1,000. 
Color banded protectors, Catalog No. 378, $34.00 per 1,000. 


Quantity prices less 
* DuPont trademark for its polyester fitm, 


Please write for free sample packet and full details. i 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. Library Supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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Begun—Progressing—Completed 


| The Midwinter meetings of the Pro- 
| gram Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee are devoted to a review of all 

ALA programs. The following is a 
selection of activities and projects 


on which significant progress was 

reported when PEBCO made this 
annual review in January 1963. 
There is further news on many of 
these activities in other parts of this 
issue, 





. Adult services 

.. Under the project Reading for an Age of 

Change, three guides have been published. 

< The manuscript for the fourth is under revision, 
and the author for the fifth has been chosen. 
CA manual on the utilization of the reading 
guides is being written. Evaluation of the proj- 
ect, which will involve a wide range of librar- 
ies and librarians, is being planned, and ap- 
plication for a further grant to continue the 
series is being made. 


Provision of a consultant service (advisory and 
planning) in the area of adult services, which 
would be available to libraries through state 
library associations, state library extension 
~ agencies, and library schools, is being planned. 
ce In order to determine the scope, operation, and 
costs of such a service, units concerned with 
adult services i in state library associations are 
being canvassed during the spring of 1963 con- 
Rd cerning their interest and need for such a serv- 
ice. 



















Awards 


The judging for the first Library Building 
Award program, designed to encourage excel- 

= lence in the architectural design and planning 
of libraries and sponsored by the American In- 
| stitute of Architects, the American Library As- 
sociation, and the National Book Committee, 
as h d in February. Announcement of the 






















winners was made in conjunction with Na- _ 
tional Library Week, A special display showing 
the winning libraries will be exhibited at the 
Chicago Con ference. e 





The development of elementary school librar- 
ies was greatly furthered by the Encyclopaedia | 
Britannica School Library Awards programin 
which the American Association of School Li- 
brarians acted in an advisory capacity. In Jan- — 
uary the AASL Advisory Committee selected 
from eighty-three applications ten school sys- 
tems which showed substantial improvement 
in their elementary school library program 
from September 1961 to June 1962. From these. 
ten a committee of Ency clopaedia Britannica — ae 
Company chose two to be given awards of 
$2500 for materials. These awards were pre- 
sented during National Library Week. 








The Public Library Association committee 
making recommendations for winners of the — 
Book-of-the-Month Club Library Awards be- 
lieves that, since at least one award is now au- > 
thorized for each state, it should have the au. © 
thority to withhold an award from a state 
whose candidates do not meet the basic criteria 

or give evidence of ability to make good use 

of the award, and that states with few public 
libraries be grouped to compete for one or two 
awards. With these modifications, the program, 
which now makes available $58,500 annually 

for additional books, will increasingly become 

a major force for the improvement of public li- 
brary service throughout the country. 


Book selection and book lists 


Plans have been developed by the Association | 

of College and Research Libraries for the pub- 
lication of a book selection service addressed- 
to the needs of college libraries (and to other. 
libraries having similar book selection 1 requir 
ments), aiming at providing a current s 
in periodical (oan and eventually at bringing 
up to date in monographic form Charles B. 
Shaw’s List of Books for College Libraries. 









The Science, Technology, and Business Ref- 
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erence Services ‘Commies ‘of th 
Services Division is preparing basic checklists 
< of materials for use by small and medium sized 
» public libraries. 


The bibliography of reference tools for the Li- 
brary 21 Ready Reference Center has been 
-published (RSD) and is being sold for use as 


-a checklist of basic reference materials. 


A survey of the members of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, conducted 
by the AHIL Quarterly in the fall of 1962, 
provided suggestions for several new book lists 
for hospital librarians, as well as information 
on which current lists should be revised and 
up-dated. These lists will appear in the AHIL 
Quarterly as they become available and will 
be reprinted as separates whenever demand 
warrants. 


= The Subscription Books Committee will reeval- 

a uate this year, as part of its ongoing program 

-of five-year reappraisals, nine continuously re- 
vised encyclopedia sets, including the major 
children’s sets. 


“New Horizons,” a compilation of titles, both 
fiction and nonfiction, which help in under- 
standing those who are handicapped and ill 
and the nature of their illnesses, has been re- 
vised and will appear in the AHIL Quarterly 
under the title “New Horizons Expanded.” 


Major lists nearly completed by the Young 
< Adult Services Division and ready for publica- 
tion are the following: Book Bait Sequel and 
Africa, Books and Films; in process is a list of 
adult books for slow high school readers; and 
~~ in the planning stages is a list of books and 

other materials on Latin America. 





A list of paperbound books was prepared for 
the Children’s Services Division—Jaycees Good 


Reading for Youth, 


Cataloging 


Revision of the ALA cataloging code (Re- 
‘sources and Technical Services Division) is 
again under way under the editorship of C. 
Summer Spalding, who is on leave to ALA from 
the Library of Congress. There will be contin- 
ued emphasis on aiming at a high level of in- 
ternational agreement and developing a body 
of rules acceptable to the English-speaking 
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world. The tint hs: adopted i IFLA 
Conference on Cataloguing Principles in Paris 
in 1961 will provide the framework of a revised 
code, and consultation with the British coun- 
terpart of the Catalog Code Revision Commit- 
tee will continue. The schedule now calls for 
the completion of the work by July 1, 1964. It 
will be submitted for approval to the RTSD 
Cataloging and Classification Section at the 
1964 ALA conference and thereafter to the Li- 
brary of Congress. It is hoped that publication 
may be possible late in 1964. 


The Descriptive Cataloging Committee 
(RTSD) is studying the Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging in the Library of Congress for 
the purpose of recommending changes that 
seem desirable before they are reprinted with 
the revised rules for author and title entry as 
the ALA Cataloging Code. The committee has 
come to the conclusion that the LC rules for 
limited cataloging should, with modifications, 
be extended to the cataloging of all publica- 
tions except rare books and other items for 
which a library considers a more detailed de- 
scription necessary or desirable. 


The twenty-nine regional groups affiliated 
with RTSD have been asked to discuss the 
rules for descriptive cataloging in their 1963 
meetings and to report their opinions to F. 
Bernice Field, chairman of the committee, at 
the Yale University Library. The views of in- 
dividual catalogers are also solicited. 


A Directory of Commercial Cataloging Services 
in the United States is to be published in the 
near future (RTSD). 


Displays and exhibits 

Library 21, ALA’s Library of the Future Ex- 
hibit at the Seattle World’s Fair, closed on 
October 21, 1962. Nearly two million persons 
visited the exhibit, which was recognized as 
one of the outstanding exhibits at the fair. The 
Washington Library Association, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Washington area librar- 
ians, and industry cooperated in all stages of 
the exhibit. Reports are now being prepared on 
1) staff training and development of the Learn- 
ing Resources Center for the University of 
Washington and the United States Office of 
Education, 2) the library and information net- 
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= works of the future for the Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center, U.S. Air Force, and 3) an overall 
report, including finances, for the Association. 


A : Exhibits of Foreign Children’s Books, Book 
Bait titles, Richer By Asia exhibit back- 


grounds, books on Asia, and Notable Chil- 
dren's Books of 1961 and of 1962 will be sup- 
plemented this year by the Seattle World’s Fair 
exhibit of the U.S. children’s books which 
were in the Children’s World part of ALA Li- 
brary 21. These exhibits are made available 
_ (for transportation costs) for library, educa- 


_. tion, and parents meetings at the state or na- 


‘tional level and provide helpful in-service 


stimulation (CSD and YASD). 


As a follow-up on the publication last year of 
three labor reading lists, the Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups has as- 


¿~ sembled two display sets of the books recom- 


mended in these lists, and is publicizing their 
availability for use by both library and labor 
groups. First use was at the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission Institute, April 1-3. One 
set is being circulated from ALA headquar- 
ters and the other from the AFL-CIO head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. 


International relations 


In 1962, the director of the Internation Rela- 
tions Office spent three months in Africa and 
three months in Latin America, surveying li- 
brary development. The assistant director spent 
four weeks in Africa, attending the Unesco 
Seminar on the Development of Public Library 


«Services in Africa and visiting several coun- 


tries. The one-year project to help in the de- 


ooo velopment of a program in library training at 
National Taiwan University is now in progress. 


A visiting professor took up his duties in Tai- 
pei in August 1962 (International Relations 
Committee and Library Education Division). 


ALA and Forest Press, Inc., are cosponsoring 
A Field Study of the Use of Dewey Decimal 
Classification Abroad, beginning with the Ori- 
ent. The study will be administered by a steer- 
ing committee made up of representatives from 
-the cosponsors, the Library of Congress, the 
ALA International Relations Committee, and 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 














Library Adult Education Activities in Public 
Libraries of Germany, Denmark, and England, 
a report resulting from a sabbatical leave of 
four months abroad by the deputy executive — 
director, was issued in October. a 


Liaison 


In September 1962 AASL opened its office at 
NEA headquarters in Washington with a half- 
time professional assistant in charge. This 
sistant works with NEA staff, gives cor 
service to visitors, and distributes ALA : na 


AASL materials. 


AHIL is cooperating with the American Cor- _ 
rectional Association in the development of a = ` 
model book selection policy and a list of book = 
selection aids for use in libraries in correctional =: 
institutions. Work on this project was started 
at the convention of the American Correctional. mabe 
Association in September 1962, and is sched... 
uled for presentation at ACA’s 1963 conference. a 
in Portland, Oregon, in August. P 


In answer to requests from the American Medi- 
cal Association’s Committee on Aging and the 
National Association for Mental Health, ASD | 
prepared lists of key librarians to be invited to 
regional conferences taking place in 1962-63. - 
Requests for closer cooperation between local 
mental health groups and libraries have al- 
ready resulted from library participation in 
these conferences. 


The Broadcasting Subcommittee of the Audio- 
Visual Committee is working closely with the 
three major television networks, CBS, ABC, 

and NBC, in connection with three new pro- 
grams for children. As part of this cooperation — 
CSD is providing book lists for the following: 
“Discovery, a daily ABC program; “Explor- =- 
ing,” a weekly NBC program; and “Reading ~~ 
Room,” a weekly CBS program. The book lists See 
are widely distributed among librarians, youth- 
serving agencies, educators, “and others. Books 
are mentioned on each of these programs: wW 

a credit to ALA. 












Library education 
In response to one of the major recor it 
tions from the Institute on the Futur of Li 
brary Education in Cleveland last April, LED 
has undertaken the development of a National 


Plan for Library Education. The ALA Com- - 









` mission on a National Plan for Library Educa- 


S tion, appointed just prior to the Midwinter 
Ee Meeting, held its initial sessions in Chicago 
~ on January 24 and 25. The commission, un- 


der the chairmanship of Richard H. Logsdon, 


director of libraries, Columbia University, con- 


- sists of twenty-two representatives from library 


organizations and of thirty-seven representa- 
tives from the profession at large. A drafting 


- committee of six is at work on a restatement of 


the commission’s program. 


| Library technology 


| ‘The work of the Library Technology Project is 
~ reported regularly in these pages. 


i. Metropolitan libraries 


a The Metropolitan Area Library Service Com- 
>= mittee (PLA) has drafted a proposal for a 


-study of all types of libraries which contribute 
to the informational resources of metropolitan 


areas, with special emphasis on the intergov- 
Soe _ernmental relations hampering cooperation or 


~ preventing full use of all resources by readers 
-and researchers. A committee studying the ba- 
sis of financial support for public libraries 
hopes, through its study of present tax sup- 
port at all levels of government, to prepare rec- 
ommendations for sound, long-range fiscal pol- 
icies. 

Personnel 


A study on Certification of Librarians in the 
United States will be published in 1963. A 
work on Library Position and Classification 
Plan is also scheduled for publication this 
year. The results of a survey on fringe benefits 
in publie libraries will be available in the 
spring of 1963. 


Public relations 

The P/R Reporter, a monthly newsletter serv- 
ice to aid public relations efforts in libraries, 
was inauguarated in the fall of 1962, and a 
library TV slide service for use on public serv- 
ice announcements is currently being devel- 
oped for use with the TV spots contained in 
the newsletter. 


A new public relations brochure, the fifth 
in the series, entitled Publications was recently 
issued. The next brochure will cover the use 
of radio and TV in publie relations and will 
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be available for the Chicago Conference 

Publications 

A few of the publishing projects not listed 

under their subjects are included here. 

Examples of titles now in process in the Pub- 

lishing Department, or planned for publication 

within the fiscal year, are: 

Administration of the Small Public Library, a 
guide to administration and operation of the 
library with a staff of one or two professional 
librarians. 

Guide to Reference Books, 7th Edition, Fourth 
Supplement, 1958-1962, describing and an- 
notating some 1200 reference books pub- 
lished since the Third Supplement. 

Notes Used on Catalog Cards, a list of approx- 
imately 1200 examples of typical notes used 
by the cataloger in all types of libraries. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 


Grades, Third Edition, a detailed subject  ” 


index of approximately 1800 text and trade 
books used in grades four to six. 

Basic Book Collection for High Schools, Sev- 
enth Edition, a list of approximately 1500 
annotated titles arranged according to the 
Dewey classification. 

Recordings in the Public Library, a guide to 
establishing and maintaining a recordings 
collection in a small or medium-sized public 
library. 


The Small Libraries Project, which started on 
May 1, 1961, and will be concluded on April 
30, 1963, will result in the publication of a 
series of practical guides to library philosophy 
and methods for librarians in small communi- 
ties (under 10,000 population). The publish- 
ing program consists of 16 primary pamphlets, 
one supporting document on standards for 
small libraries (by a PLA subcommittee), and 
numerous supplemental guides. A final report 
will be issued. 


The ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards are 
being revised by a subcommittee of the ALA 
Editorial Committee recommended by RTSD. 
Questionnaires have been mailed to a wide 
variety of libraries over the country, asking for 
samples of filing manuals, as well as for state- 
ments of needed revisions and the advisability 
of preparing simplified rules for smaller librar- 
ies. Revisions in the cataloging code will be 
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reflected in the filing rules. 


A book on public library administration jointly 
sponsored by LAD and the International City 
Managers’ Association, formerly expected by 
the fall of 1962, is expected to be ready for 
publication by the fall of 1963. 


A new work, Hospital Libraries Manual, will 
serve as a guide to the professional librarian in 
the organization, administration, and operation 
of a patients’ library. 


The manuscript, Work with Children in Pub- 
lic Libraries, has been received, and a story- 

-telling manual, which will emphasize content, 
technique, and practical aspects of storytelling 
for all ages, is now in preparation. 


The manuscript of the List of International 
_ Subscription Agents is nearly completed, and 
-. publication is expected in 1963 (RTSD). 


There have been a few changes since the 
listing in the March 1962 issue, page 240, 
-oin periodicals, newsletters, and annual 

publications published by ALA: 

The LAD Recruiting Committee Newsletter 
has been replaced by a Recruitment News- 
letter published by the Office for Recruit- 
ment. Quarterly. Sent to all members of the 
recruiting network. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom is 

now bimonthly, $3 a year. 

The Public Library Association Newsletter has 

been replaced by a semiannual newsletter, 
Just Between Ourselves. 

_ Membership Promotion Ideas is a new publi- 
~ cation of the Membership Promotion Office, 
RFS < sent to the Membership Committee. 
<> -The Round Table on Library Service for the 

_ Blind now publishes a Newsletter, sent to 

: ~ members of the round table, free to others 

on request. 

The Public Relations Office now publishes 

P/R Reporter. Monthly, $8 a year. 








Reading improvement 


The latest addition to ASD’s Guides to the 
Literature of Library Adult Education, “Read- 
ing Improvement for Adults,” will be ready for 
distribution at the Chicago Conference. The 
- -results of the survey of library activities in the 
= field of reading improvement for adults, which 






was made in December 1962, are being tabu- 
lated by the Reading Improvement Commit: ae 
tee, and will be ironed at the Chicago Con- a 
ference as well. Si 





Recruitment 


The ALA Office for Recruitment came into be- 
ing on October 15, 1962, as the result of the- 
action of the Executive Board at Miami Beach 
in awarding the World Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Award for 1962-63 to LAD. Its task — 
is to give impetus to the program developed =. 
and described by the Recruiting Committee 
over the last four years: 1) providing moreef- | 
fective personal follow-up on the thousands =- 
of inquiries received each year at headquarters 
on the library profession; 2) providing the net- 
work of recruiter-librarians with more and bet- 
ter materials, brochures, exhibits, and other vis- 
ual aids; 3) giving practical, working assist- 
ance to librarians in developing local : recruit. o 
ing activities; 4) developing on the national 
level a public relations program including liais = 
son with associations of counselors and other - 
related groups, production and placement of 
articles on the profession in national periodi- 

cals, making certain that existing vocational 
guidance series include well-written articles on 
librarianship, etc.; 5) evaluating recruiting ac; | 
tivities of the network to date in order to de- 
termine future directions. The office is working 
through an enlarged committee structure, now 
including an advisory committee, a subcom- 
mittee on materials, and the continuing group 

of regional representatives. 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section (PLA) 
is seeking a change in the present methods of 
recruiting librarians for military installations 
by the federal Civil Service Commission. With 
the approval of the LAD Section on Personnel 
Administration, the section is requesting that 
a national register of librarians be established 
to replace the present system of regional reg- 
istration and that, because of a critical short- 
age of librarians, beginning salaries. take into 
account previous experience and training. _ 

















School libraries 


AASL is now beginning the five-year pee 
School Libraries Projet to demonstrate what 
school libraries which meet the national stand» 


ards can contribute to school education pro- 
grams. The first year, two elementary schools 
in different areas will be assisted to bring their 
programs up to standard. Then, with the co- 
operation of nearby teachers colleges, demon- 
stration programs will be planned for educators 
and citizens from the area. At the end of two 
years, the results of these programs will be 
evaluated. During the second year three more 
elementary and during the third year three sec- 
ondary schools will be selected. An advisory 
committee has been formed and a director for 
the project began work on March 1, 1963. Me- 
chanics have been set up for choosing the first 
two schools by June 1963. The visitation pro- 
grams will begin in the late fall of 1963. A film 
showing the values of a good elementary 
school library will be produced the second or 
third year. 


Standards — 


Work is under way on the preparation of stand- 
ards for the library functions of the states, 
based on the survey directed by Dr. Phillip 
Monypenny. A brief summary of the findings 
and recommendations of the survey will be 
< distributed to the agencies which contributed 
© data, with a fuller treatment to follow in book 
form. It is hoped that both the survey and the 
standards will be completed before the 1963 
annual conference in Chicago (American As- 
sociation of State Libraries). 


The program of the School Library Develop- 
_ ment Project for implementation of standards 
for school library programs was ended on July 
31, 1962. The report of the project has been 
published. Twenty-one grant projects benefit- 
ing twenty-two states were carried on. Consult- 
ant service was given in many states. Many 
materials which were produced by SLDP are 
now available though the AASL office; the 
SLDP slide sets—We Serve Our Schools: The 
Good Elementary School Library; The Good 
High School Libraary—are available for loan 
from the Headquarters Library. The AASL 
Standards Committee is carrying forward the 
implementation program by making small 
grants for carefully planned projects in various 
areas. 


The school library standards are being imple- 
mented further by the wide dissemination of 
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materials, Since their publication in late sum- 
mer and early fall, about 3000 copies of the 
new editions of Every Child Needs a School 
Library and How to Start an Elementary 
School Library have been distributed. An arti- 
cle called Centralized Cataloging and Process- 
ing in the Baltimore Schools; a Five Year Re- 
port 1956-1961 was mimeographed in early 
fall; about 500 copies have been distributed. 


The need for standards for smaller public li- 
braries has been met by the publication of Jn- 
terim Standards for Small Public Libraries, 
prepared by a PLA committee under the chair- 
manship of Eleanor Plain, Aurora, Illinois. 
Planned to meet the needs of libraries serving 
less than 50,000 population, the committee 
emphasizes that these “are not minimum 
standards but interim standards, designed to 
help small libraries attain the goals defined in 
Public Library Service.’ 
ing distributed through the channels developed 
for the pamphlets of the Small Libraries Proj- 
ect, with the hope that it will thus be of help 
to the under-10,000 community. 


“Standards of Quality for Bookmobile Ser- 
vice,” another amplification of Public Library 
Service, will be published shortly. 


Standards for children’s services in public li- 
braries will be completed by early fall 1963. 


“Library Standards for Microfilm,” a revised 
edition of the 1955 Guide to Microfilming 
Practices, is in preparation, with publication 
expected in 1963. RTSD is working with the 
American Standards Association Ph-5 Com- 
mittee to develop standards for various kinds 
of equipment for microreproduction. 


A statement of Objectives and Standards for 
Libraries in Correctional Institutions has been 
adopted and published by both ALA and the 
American Correctional Association and plans 
for implementation are under way. Discussion 
of the current standards for hospital libraries 
at the Miami Beach Conference has resulted 
in identifying areas in which revision will be 
considered, Wide distribution and publicizing 
of both statements continues (AHIL). 


An approved statement of Preferred Practices 
in the Publication of Book Catalogs has been 
published in the ALA Bulletin (RTSD/RSD). 
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’ The publication is be- _ 


A committee of RSD is available to work with 
publishers, at their. request, on the implementa- 
tion of these practices. 


PR State and regional development 


The American Library Trustee Association is 
taking increased responsibility for the encour- 
agement of state trustee associations in a num- 
ber. of ways. The four regional directors who 
are members of the division board have agreed 
to assist the states within their regions by ad- 
vice, assistance in locating speakers, and sup- 
_ plying information about available literature 
= vand other resources. To make this program 
more effective, steps are being taken to in- 
crease the number of regional directors to 


eight. 


_ A manuscript is almost completed which will 
-= Serve as a step-by-step guide to arranging Gov- 
~ ernor’s Conferences of Library Trustees for the 
_. consideration of the needs of libraries through- 
out the state (ALTA). The experience “of 

states which have had successful experience 
-~ with such conferences is being used in the 
- preparation of the guide, and the ALA Head- 
quarters Library is collecting reports and other 
material for loan to aae committees. 





ALTA is developing a list of strong trustees in 
each state to visit potential donors among lo- 
cal businesses and foundations to the Trustee 
Endowment. It is hoped to secure enough rela- 
tively small donations, ranging from $1000 to 
$5000 perhaps, that added together will make 
¿> up a substantial addition to the ALA endow- 
ment, thei income from which will be earmarked 
wfo programs of ALTA to develop trustee lead- 
ship at the state and local levels to improve 
local public libraries. 














hairmen William R. Oliver and Paxton P. 
Price of the National Assembly (ALTA), with 
the help of Mrs. Glenn Balch of the Action 
Development Committee, are collecting infor- 
mation about the present status of the state 
trustee associations now in being as well as 
helpful ideas for developing associations in 
E states which have none. 


ASL i is taking the lead in planning the third 
ssembly of State Librarians, in cooperation 


ith the Library of Cobeta, the USOE, Li- 





brary Services Branch, and several national or- 
ganizations whose members have a common 
interest in library activity at the state level, 
the American Association for State and Local 

History, the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, the National Legislative Conference, 
and the Society of American Archivists. The — _ 
assembly will be held at the Library of Con- _ 

gress, and each organization will be invited to 
send one delegate from each state. The pro- 
gram will include discussion of several nation: 
surveys in process by the participating organi- 
zations, as well as of some creative solutions ` 
to common problems. A tentative date of early - 
November 1963 has been set. 


The Regional Processing Committee (RTSD) i ; 
is working on a manual to assist public marar : 
ies in establishing regional centers. 




















Studies and surveys 


A Study of Access to Libraries will be måde ab 
for ALA during 1963 by International Re ož 
search Aio aie of New York: The st dy will 
survey the fifty states to determine tent 
and manner in which individuals 
have been deprived of the use of : 
resources and services, the reasons for resti 
ing an individual or group, and the ch: = 
and progress which have been achiev: d du ing. 
the past five years in making libraries accessi- pea 
ble to all. The findings will pe reported. tò the ae 
membership at the Chicago Conference, _ 














The field work on the Survey of Library Func- 

tions of the States has been completed. It is 

expected that a brief summary of findings 

and recommendations will be distributed in 
the spring of 1963, to be followed by a com- 

prehensive report late in the year. 


A survey of library statistics will be under- 
taken in 1963. The purpose of the project is =- 
the coordination of statistics of academic, pub- = 
lic, school, and special libraries on the national, _ 
regional, state, and local levels in order to elim- | 
inate gaps and unnecessary duplication by us- 
ing the same definitions and terminology rele- 
vant to librarianship. AHIL and LAD are co- 
operating in planning a study of needed sta- 
tistics in the field of hospital librarianship; a 
questionnaire survey is under way. 








A survey, through state libraries, has been 
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made to determine new library buildings com- 
pleted within the last five years. Based on the 


- results of the survey, building data question- 


naires were sent to all the new libraries not al- 
ready represented in the Headquarters Build- 
ing Collection. As a result, the collection of li- 
brary building programs, plans, photographs, 
and slides available on loan has been ex- 
panded; the revised edition of A Yardstick for 
Planning School Libraries was issued early in 
1962 and is now in its second printing. 


The nature of public library service to children 
and the extent of and need for these services 
are under study. Six studies are projected. The 
first, on organizational patterns for library serv- 
ice to children in public libraries—Children’s 
Service in Public Libraries—has been carried 
on under contract with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science and was pub- 
lished in February 1963. The second study, on 
personnel, will be ready for publication by mid- 
1963. 


Support of program 
The Association’s expenditure budgets for 


1962-63 total $2,469,623, as of December 31, 


CURRENT FOUNDATION, 


1962, from all sources. _ 

$808,215 of this amount was budgeted by 
the ALA Executive Board for General Funds 
programs and purposes, including $69,068 for 
division periodicals and dewalctlers, Income to 
support this expenditure comes during 1962- 
63 (in addition to the balance in Cul 
Funds on September 1, 1962) principally from 
membership dues, endowment income, adver- 
tising, and the annual conference. 

$683,433 of the total amount was budgeted 
from Publishing Funds. This includes 
$372,812 for the Publishing Department, 
$202,292 for The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, and $108,329 for the ALA Bul- 
letin. Income to support Publishing Funds ex- 
penditures will come during 1962-63 (in addi- 
tion to cash balances in Publishing Funds on 
September 1, 1962) from the sale of publica- 
tions and advertising space. 

A significant number of important programs — 
are supported by grants from foundations, in- 
dustry, and the government. These amounts, 
for 1962-63, total $977,975. The grants are 
listed below with an indication of the units 
of the Association responsible for the projects. 


INDUSTRY, AND GOVERNMENT GRANTS, 


1962-63 


Exclusive of Building Contributions 
( Balances as of September 1, 1962) 


Access to Libraries Study (LAD)—H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc.; 
Co.; New World Foundation; Colorado Library Assn.: 


AVAILABLE 
1962-63 
R. R. Bowker 


Dorothy Bardi: ALA ....$ 30,325 


American Library Laws (COL)—Council on Library Recourens: ING. fo 582 bee eee 10,500 
Ankara-Fulbright Grant (IRC)—-Ford Foundation ................0....0 0000s 7,000 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant (LED)-—~Asia Foundation .............0....0000. 2,500 
ACRL Foundation Grants Project (ACRL)—Various donors ................0005 38,285 
Catalog Code Revision (RTSD)~——Council on Library Resources, Inc. .......... . 23,400 
Children’s Library Service Study (LAD)—-Old Dominion Foundation ............ 1,027 
Field Survey of the Use of the Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC) Abroad ..... 25,000 
Inter-American Defense College (IRC)—-Ford Foundation ...................05. 20,000 
International Relations Office (IRC)-—-Rockefeller Foundation; Council on Library 
Rosonrces Tie ee ee ee ne Near ace Pn ee eee POND See an e e Pe an eee Ee 61,819 
Knapp School Library Projet (AASL)—-Knapp Foundation .................. 170,980 
Library Standards for Microfilm (RTSD)-—Council on Library Resources, Inc. ... 692 
o Library Technology Project (LAD)—Council on Library Resources, Inc. ......... 120,000 
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Projects administered by LTP: 










- Director’s Emergency Fund 
Fire and Insurance Protection 


: ae Furniture Testing 
<= Improved Packaging 


d - Microfilm Finder-Reader 


E fierotext—Full-Size Copies 


`; Permanent-Durable Paper vsus.cco ke civa cds dae eye to eee e ew eee angen 12,035. 
i _ Photocopying from Bound Volumes ..........0 0.000 cc ee cece eee tet eeenee 3,000 © 
é a Peblications that FUNG: cert ta tiie t tate nde Gee casing ieee ad ya 


Adhesive Label Testing NEEE tien eee 


a e+ © @ @ 2 SE & & 8 


Pim Coatings bé cde Sins eeniavceeds 


»* 8 © © # © © © HH > HH H FH F fF eH + HH HH KH BFF Ha Hw, 


es et * & ee He He 


-< Floors and Floor Coverings for Libraries 
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ae? SSE © & & © 8 2 & & € # + € Ff © FF 8 & & © F 6H © BF FF H KF 8 F * © ££ © € © * FF & +e FH FT FH + F FF PF & 
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- -Manual of Library Furniture ........... 


se © # & © *» * © ® & © © © & + © 8 & © HF © © $F F&F F&F F BD HF HF 
es © © ¢© @ & © + €£ * © © #8 © & & € Ph eH F HH HO HF OB eH Fe He KE Fe i 
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~ Microtext-—Full-Size Copies (continuation) 
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3,000 








29,206 


Need: y Taiwan University (IRC) —Rocketelles Foundation 2 scasa-ceed2k ben ceseans 
: “New Shaw List”—Council on Library Resources, Inc. 2.0.2.0... 0.0 eee eee eee 66,224 
North Carolina Recruiting Conference (LAD)—~American Textbook Publishers ... 2,177 
Office of Adult Education—Fund for Adult Education .........0.0..0..c0ceee vues 7,940 — 
Office for Recruitment (LAD)—World Book Encyclopedia~ALA Goals Award ...... 24,000 
Reading for an Age of Change Project (ASD )—Carnegie Corporation of New York .. 10,954 
Small Libraries Project (LAD)—Council on Library Resources, Inc. ............. 42,734 
State Library Survey (ASL)—Carnegie Corporation of New York ................ 10,952 
University of Delhi Project (IRC)—Rockefeller Foundation ...............2.... 26,800 
University of the Philippines Project (IRC)—-Rockefeller Foundation ........... 13,621 
ot Morris Jones—World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award (ALA Executive Board) 25,000 
TOTAL $977,975. 





LIBRARY PROGRAMS AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


B The American Association of School Librarians, 
< which is a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association as well as a division of ALA, is 
sponsoring a program and a book and author 
luncheon at the NEA conference in Detroit on 
July 3. The afternoon program meeting will be 

on Teamwork for Effective Library Programs. 

= Jobn E. Helfrich, principal of an elementary 
-< s¢hool in Shaker Heights, Ohio, where he is con- 
g a special project on work study skills, 
è the principal speaker. He will be fol- 
-by a panel of teachers and librarians rep- 
iting both elementary and secondary schools. 








Mrs. Jean George will speak on Modern Na- 00) 
ture at the book and author luncheon. For res. - 
ervations send a check for $4.85 to Charlotte 
Coye, 17179 Ontario, Detroit 24, before June 15. 
After June 30, tickets will be on sale at the NEA 
ticket counter in Cobo Hall. ae 

Another joint activity of NEA and ALA, the 
Joint Committee, is sponsoring a meeting on 
July 2 at which John G. Lorenz, newly appointed: 
director of the Division of Continuing Education 
and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Office of Education, - 
will speak on The Classroom Teacher and the | 
Library. 
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This is great news about another big Treasure Trove 
extra. Now Treasure Trove covers will stay extra bright 
... extra beautiful for an extra long time because they 
are protected with a coat of clear, tough plastic. Now 
‘Treasure Trove covers are more impervious to ordinary 
spills . . . safer from rubbing . . . more resistant to 
scratches . . . more secure from handling. They'll stay 
new-looking through far more circulations. 


Nobody asked us to do this. It’s part of our never-ending 
search for ways to serve you by making Treasure Trove 
“homeward bound” books go home more often. . . give 
you extra value. 





reaswre Orove for “Homeward Bound” Books 


May 1963 













by Joseph H. Treyz 


With most librarians concerned about the 
cost and delay involved in cataloging, it is 
hard to believe that the Library of Congress 
< Cards with Books Program is not one of the 
most widely discussed topics today. In full 
operation, it will cut cataloging costs and 
speed the cataloging process for the vast ma- 
jority of American libraries. 
= Conceived by John W. Cronin, Director of 
“the Processing Department at the Library of 
_» Congress, the program calls for the participa- 
tion of book dealers and publishers who sell 
to libraries. Their part in the program is to 
buy sets of Library of Congress cards for all 
titles that they stock in quantity. When a li- 
brary orders a book, a set of cards is placed 
in or with it, and they arrive together at the 
library. This does more than shift the task 
and expense of card distribution from one 
shoulder to another; it substantially reduces 
its total cost. The program brings to this vital 
service the economy and efficiency inherent in 
any wholesaling operation. 
< At present, the Library of Congress has 
the enormous burden of supplying individual 
| “cards to individual libraries. The cost 
-of Congress cards reflects the work 
| in this personalized service. Ordered 
umber, the price of these cards is seven 
3 for the first card and five cents for each 
tional card. Ordered by author and title, 
the cost is more. But when selling large 
o “quantities, that is, twenty-five or more sets 
-of one title, the Library of Congress can sell 
a complete set for seven cents. The work in- 
_ volved for Library of Congress is also drasti- 
| cally cut. Eighty per cent of Library of Con- 

















. Mr. Treyz is head, New Campuses Program, 
iversity of California Library, La Jolla, Cali- 





The Cards-with-Books Program 









gress’ card sales to all abenn | is For cur- 
rent American imprints, the books that would, 
be covered by this program, v E 
For libraries, the saving is ae substantial. Ta 
Current American trade books account for an- 
estimated eighty to eighty- five per cent of th 
wholesale book distributor’s sales to librarie: 
All of these books could arrive at librarie 
with the needed cards, without the effort 
expense to the library of ordering cards sepa 
rately. This eliminates searching and recor ' o 
ing the Library of Congress card number, —__ 
sending out orders, filling a copy of the rder, a 
waiting for cards, uniting the cards with the 
books prye they arrive, and paying the Li- 
brary of Congress. Furthermore, the actual 
cost of the cards would be less. How much ~ 
less depends upon the book dealer. The pat- 
tern of pricing varies from free cards to a 
charge of twenty-five cents a set. ` 
Obviously, the task of handling Gaede 
creates an added expense for the book dealer. 
Some, particularly publishers, are able to ab- 
sorb the cost of the cards and pass them on 
free to libraries. Seven cents is usually a small 
percentage of the price of the book. The aver- SRR 
age book dealer, however, is operating ona 
very thin margin of profit, and he must pass. 
on the cost of this service to libraries by either _ 
charging for each set or slightly reducing his ~ 
discount to the library. Librarians must be _ 
prepared to cover the cost of this service to _ 
the dealers. It requires extra work and an 
added investment on their part. Not until th 
libraries’ savings in processing costs ar 
turned back into the purchase of more books 
will the book dealers fully realize the i impor 
tance of this program to them. 
The cards distributed under this program 
are standard 3 SAT sets: three main entry — 
cards, plus one card for each added entry, 
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subject, e title. This gives the average li- 
brary two extra cards. 

The cataloging is done at the Library of 
Congress. The cards are also produced there 
and placed 4 in envelopes that say, “This is your 
set of Library of Congress Catalog Cards.” 
Two windows in the envelope show the author 
and title and the Library of Congress card 
number. A simple check of the latter against 
the Library of Congress card number in the 
book insures that the cards are placed in the 
correct book. The dealer’s only part is to buy 
these cards, check to see if the card numbers 
agree, and ship them with the books to libra- 
ries. 

Having Library of Congress cards arrive 
with the book does not eliminate the catalog- 
ing operation. The cards must be compared 
with the book to be sure they fit exactly. In 
some cases the date, place of publication, or 
other information must be corrected. This is 
also true, of course, of Library of Congress 
cards that are ordered directly. The classifica- 
tion number must be assigned and typed on, 
as well as the subject heading and added en- 
tries. The main advantage for the cataloger 
is that he can process these books without de- 
lay and with a minimum of effort. 

Several years ago this program would not 
have been possible. Although many American 
publishers have been supplying review copies 
of their new books to the Library of Congress 
for advanced cataloging, a sizable group of 
titles did not come in. In 1960, however, the 
Library of Congress entered into a cooper- 
ative agreement with the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, whereby Bowker lends Library of Con- 
gress the review copies it receives for listing 
in its periodicals, and receives in return the 
full cataloging information on all new books. 
This arrangement, plus an intensified effort 
of the Library of Congress to obtain more 
review copies themselves, has resulted in the 
cataloging of nearly all current American 
trade books in advance of their sales to li- 
braries. 

It is possible, therefore, for cards to 
be with the books for almost all of the pur- 
chases of small and medium size public li- 
braries, school libraries, and many special li- 
braries. For all other libraries, an important 
percentage of their books can arrive with 
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cards. Most libraries will be able to justify a 
special routine for handling the books with 
cards. These books are easily dispatched, al- 
lowing more time to be spent on older, for- 
eign, and other library materials. Current 
methods of processing will still be available 
for the latter. Furthermore, once the majority 
of orders now coming to the Card Division 
are eliminated, the Library of Congress should 
be able to handle the remaining ones with 
ease and efficiency. 

This program is a breakthrough for the 
Library of Congress and individual libraries 
in increasing the efficiency of their operation. 
At present, it does not offer the library world 
new methods of processing or a superior bib- 
liographical framework. Cards with Books is 
not a substitute for Cataloging in Source, lack- 
ing its scope, bibliographical advantages, and 
universal potential. Nonetheless, the program 


helps perfect the existing system, since it 


offers faster cataloging at reduced costs. 

The implementation of the program seems 
to be moving very slowly. The card sales are 
only a small percentage of what they should 
be. As a result, the Library of Congress has 
had to raise the price of sets from five cents 
to seven cents. A large volume of sales is es- 
sential to maintain a low price per set. 

Although the dealers and publishers are 
aware of this program, only a few have actu- 
ally joined. These include the American Pub- 
lishers Corporation, Bro-Dart Books, Chandler 
Publishing Company, Chemical Rubber Com- 
pany, Collier-Macmillan Library Division, 
Crossley-Vandeusen Company, Dufour Edi- 
tions, Follett Library Book Company, Follett 
Publishing Company, Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
Charles M. Gardner & Company, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Makely’s, Inc., New Method 
Book Bindery, Professional Library Service, 
Professional Book Services, The Scarecrow 
Press, The Shoe String Press, and Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 

Many major library suppliers are still hesi- 
tating. Book dealers are usually sympathetic 
and responsive to the needs of libraries. Evi- 
dently the requests for their participation have 
been too few and too weak, This program 
needs the active support of all interested li- 
brarians to be a success and a lasting reality. 
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Indexes of American Public Library Statistics 
















The Index of American Public Library Circula- Evansville, Indiana; New Albany, Indiana; Sioux — 
tion which has been published in the ALA Bul- City, Iowa; Lafayette, Louisiana; _ Broc kton, 
ë _ letin since November 1949, and which last ap- Massachusetts; Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Som- 
-© peared in June 1962, has been discontinued. Two erville, Massachusetts. Ann Arbor, “Michigan; 
> o new indexes have been started and are to be Dearborn, Michigan; Grand Rapids, Mic 
“published annually in a spring issue of the Bul- Pontiac, Michigan; St. Paul, Minnesot 
= letin. These two new indexes are concerned with Louis, Missouri; Manchester, New Hamp: 
a library expenditure and library circulation. A Elizabeth, New Jersey; Paterson, New Jers 
<=- new sample of forty-two libraries has been drawn B ingharapton. New York; Jamaica, New York 
k from, the -publie libraries in the United States Akron, Ohio: Cleveland, Ohio; Lima, Ohio; 
~- serving populations over 35,000 persons that are Middletown, Ohio; — Tulsa, Oklahoma; ‘Erie, 
= known to constitute, as a group, a representa- Pennsylvania; Scranton, Pennsylvania; Sioux 
<: tion of the 393 public libraries in cities of 35,000 Falls, South Dakota; Beaumont, Texas; Port 
= or over according to the 1960 census for which Aikur Texas; Roanoke, Virginia: Huntington, 
> circulation and expenditure data were available West Vi irginia; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. oe 

E for the years 1951 to 1961. The base year used For a more complete and technical descrip- 
~ ds 1960. die l tion, see two articles by Herbert Goldhor, “Th 
The Indexes of American Public Library Cir- Index of Illinois PASA Library Circulatio 

~ culation and Expenditures are to be used in the Library Quarterly, v. 19, 1949, p. 46-54, | and 
‘same way as the previous index. The indexes are Wader ol Anona Public Library Circulatio on, 
pa oP ported by a grant from the Ilinois State Li- ALA Bulletin, v. 43, 1949, p. 334-35. See also an 
brary and are compiled and maintained by the f s6 TEDA 
| article by the present author, “A Brief Review 


: a ac pean eer a ae a of the Indexes of American Publie Library Statis- 
ee E tics,” Illinois Libraries, April 1963. eo 


yperation of the forty-two libraries found ge. . Sas 
Questions or comments on the two new in o 


ee to be numerically representative of the universe. ba sis ane son 
“These libraries are located in Fort Smith dexes of library statistics are welcome and should —. 


Arkansas; ‘Chula Vista, California; Oxnard, be directed to the’ Library Research Center, __ 
California; San Diego, California: Boulder, Graduate School of Library Science, University = 
Colorado; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; St. Peters- of Ilinois, 706 South Lincoln, Urbana—Ricuarp == 
burg, Florida; Aurora, Ilinois; Champaign, Il- D. WALKER, research associate, Library Research 
linois; Elgin, Ilinois; Rock Island, Illinois; Center, University of Illinois, Urbana. 









ANNUAL ÍNDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE or 42 American PurLIC Lrpraries, 1951-62 
(1960 = 100) 
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49 | 55 | 59 | 93 | 100 | 105 | 112 
Circulation 
Index Value 63 | 66 | 68 | 74 | 76 | 81 | 85 | 92 | 95 | 100 | 106 | 107 





Expenditure Percentages for 1962 aS 
(Based on 37 libraries) —— 


Circulation Percentages for 1962 
(Based on 39 libraries) 


| 
Í 
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_ Per cent Juvenile 1 er cent Salaries 
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| P 
P Per cent Adult Fiction i | Per cent Materials 
9 25 | Per cent Other 


Per cent Adult Nonfiction 
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b ò NEW IMPROVED 
BOOK BINDING TAPE 


è New exclusive vinyl coating—books won't 
stick together in any weather! 

e Zips off roll quicker, easier—no sticky 
fingers, no dispenser needed! 


è Tears cleanly to exact length or width! 

e Stronger, woven plastic-coated cloth ! 

e Thinner—conforms to surfaces perfectly ! 

@ Sticks tight—no adhesive ooze or build-up! 
e Won't buckle, get gummy or brittle! 


e Waterproof, shrinkproof—tough, 
long-wearing! ` 


e Easier to write on, too! 


See how easily and economically 
you can repair books permanently 
with new, improved Mystik Book 
Binding Tape! Choose from 2- 
inch, 3-inch or extra-wide 4-inch 
width rolls...lengths from 108” 
up to 1080”. Order new, improved 
Mystik Book Binding Tape from 
your regular supplier, today! 


New! Mystik Cellophane Tape in 1296 and 
2592 inch lengths, attractively packaged and 


M YS / K = cellophane overwrapped for protection. | 





TAPE 


THE MARK OF QUALI 









| MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, INC., Chicago 39 


won 


Fa RMP RATA T 


Cellophane Tape 


PACA, PEMJEV VE 


TST SENET 
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That’s what so many librarians today call 
the Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 


It shows the community you serve that 
yours is a modern library system offering 
improved facilities. 





It lets you charge out books faster. Only 
takes a second to get a picture of the book 
card, borrower’s card, and date-due card... 
saves up to 26 seconds over old “rubber 
stamping’? method. 

It gets returns back on the shelves immedi- 
ately—no longer must the next borrower 
wait until the book he wants is ‘“‘slipped”’ 
(the book card travels with the book). 





It makes you more helpful... no longer are 
you preoccupied with rubber stamping and 
record keeping. You get to know people better. 

It saves money, too. Your borrowers will 
be as impressed as you will be with the fact 
that your Recordak microfilming system 





Our Public Relations Machine!” 


saves the community about 2¢ on each book 
handled. 


Public Relations machine? You bet! And 
t will do the same for you. 


£ 


...... MAIL COUPON TODAY seeveee 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 

Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Send booklets on the Recordak 


Portable Microfilmer, and Recordak Photo- 
graphic Book Charging. 


bea e 


Name 








Library 


Street 





State 


SRECCRDRK 


{Subsichary of Eastman Kodak Company) 








City 


first and foremost 
. in microfilming since 1928 . 


L aE EE SE EE E E E E E E O E E O a E E E E O E E E E E E E 
eee vuonv ee S S E E E E E E E E E a E E E E a ee 


iN CANADA —- Recordak of Canada itd, T 








Cellophane tape o Classification tape 


[: 





Das Se including 
r el ies! the right tape 
mf for every job 





Banding tape o Magic Mending tape 





Paper tape O 





Gummed wakes tae g aar tape oO 


Semi-clear tape O Reinforcing tape o 





Mounting tape o Heavy duty tape 


Double coated tape o Perforated tape 





Custom printed ania 





Hinge tape 
Tapes in every style, size and color to meet 


every library need 0 Send for more in- 





si on Bro- Dart tapes today. 


oer 8570C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 
RO~ 1888 5. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada a} Ltd 


520 King Street, West, Toronto SB, Ontario 
INDUSTRI IES 
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New, Important 


“| BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


easement 





BITUMINOUS MATERIALS IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


This book is based mainly on research carried out by the Road Research 
3 Laboratory of the Department of Scientific & Industrial Research. Special 
š attention has been given to the methods that can be used for quality control of 
materials. This book will interest not only road engineers but also civil engineers, 
scientists, and technicians dealing with tar, bitumen, and other thermoplastic 
substances. It gives the mathematical treatment of some of the underlying theo- 
retical aspects of the subject and should meet the needs of both engineers and 
students. 

611 PP.; ILLUSTRATED. | l $8.40 


FIJI By Sir Alan Burns GCMG 


Fiji is nota Pacific paradise untouched by 20th Century problems. It is a land 
of two main races; the indigenous Fijians and the Indian descendants of the 
labourers brought to the Islands between 1879 ánd 1916. Now the Indians out- 
number the Fijians and the anxieties and rivalries this has brought about are 
described in this new addition to the Corona Library series. 

300 PP.; ILLUSTRATED. . n $6.00 


BRITAIN: An Official Handbook 1963 

This annual publication is designed to answer the questions about Britain most 

frequently asked in overseas countries, and covers such subjects as government, 

social welfare, industry, finance, trade, sport and the promotion of the arts and - 

sciences. Previous editions have won a unique reputation for accuracy and reada- 

bility as an outstanding work of reference. | 

588 PP.; ILLUSTRATED, MAPS. CLOTHBOUND $5.50 
PAPERBOUND $3.00 


Peeatatsn sheansns state AVASTAS TANATOS 


VICTORY IN THE WEST, Vol. 1 

By Major L. F. Ellis and others 
The first of two volumes recording the victorious allied campaign in Northwest . 
Europe, this book ‘describes how the American and British forces combined to 
plan, prepare and carry out the operation that resulted in the Germans being’ 5 
driven to the Northern frontiers of France within the space of three months. 2 
595 PP.; ILLUSTRATED. MAPS. $12. 60 





Available, with all other British Government Sales publications, from Sales Section 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
845 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Pat A A m eLA, oe ~ 
ma AE ean Sear ee, eee 


RA) ne 
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ENJOY. YOUR STAY AT ALA 
(Continued from page 413) 


librarian at a noted woman’s college. Instead, 
the meal becomes a too-short chance to ex- 
change thoughts on the differences and simi- 
larities of college and public school library 
work. 

And how can I forget the gracious woman, 
an acquaintance of only a few blocks’ stroll, 
who trudged all the way back to my hotel with 
me because I’d forgotten my badge needed for 
admission to hear Rumer Godden speak? My 
knowledge of institutional librarianship, her 
field, was greatly enhanced while we walked 
and talked together.* 

What did I know of county library systems 
and their actual operation before I chatted with 
a Georgia librarian? I picked up practical 
ideas on organizing a Friends of the Library 
group from a luncheon conversation with a 
Virginia librarian who had had considerable 
experience with Friends groups. A chance to 
compare publicity techniques in a large city 
library with our towns’ methods came when 
I met the public relations director of a munici- 
pal library. The harsh reality of library re- 


 cruitment—the drastic shortage of available 


librarians—became meaningful from discus- 
sions with the Long Island librarian who had 
ample budget for a children’s librarian and 
little hope of finding one—and from her op- 
posite number, the young midwestern college 
library assistant who was being wined and 
dined by prospective employers because she 
was one of the few who had come to the con- 
ference looking for a new position. 

The interesting moments of conversation 
with the Newbery Award winner who came 
from my state stand side by side in my memory 
with a brief chat with a nice gentleman while 
I was buying souvenirs to take home to my 
four young sons. I don’t think he would ob- 
ject to my repeating his statement that he was 
very proud of his wife and what she had done 
the past year in her top-ranking post in ALA, 
but that he was mighty happy to be getting 
her back again! 


* Registration badges are not required for admission 
at General Sessions, which are open to the general 
public. Sometimes, as in this case, it’s better not to 
know the rules.—Eb. 
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And the many wonderful school librarians 
I met both years—my new friends from Can- 
ada and Kansas, New York and New Hamp- 
shire, Washington, D.C., and Washington 
State, and all the rest—the exchange of ideas 
has widened my horizons in my own particular 
branch of library work far more than any li- 
brary school course could do. 

I have discovered that librarians who hold 
top positions, like almost everyone else who 
comes to ALA conferences, are friendly people, 
willing and eager to discuss their chosen pro- 
fession with a newcomer. Some of my ac- 
quaintances were librarians whose names 
were familiar from their positions or their 
articles in library literature; others whose 
names I have forgotten remain distinct per- 
sonalities in my mind. 

I am looking forward to making many new 
acquaintances in Chicago, and since this will 
be my third conference I fully expect to find~~ 
some of my friends from previous conferences 
there too. Conference meetings and exhibits 
are stimulating and well worth the time and 
cost of attendance, but J recommend my Smile 
and Hello Policy for the most satisfying part 
of ALA, the opportunity to make new friends 
from all parts of the library world. eco 


Sarah L. Wallace, chairman of the ALA Member- 
ship Committee, has been appointed Publica- 
tions Officer of the Library of Congress effective 
June 10. Among other publications, she will edit 
the annual report of the Library of Congress and 
the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions. 
Miss Wallace has been a staff member of the 
Minneapolis Public Library since 1936. Her - 
duties have been in the public relations area 
since 1942: she became Public Relations Officer 
in 1958. ALA bor- 
rowed her from Min- 
neapolis in 1960 to 
handle public rela- 
tions for the Mont- 
real Conference. Miss 
Wallace has had three 
books published by 
ALA, two of which 
she illustrated her- 
self. Her latest book 
is So You Want To 
Be a Librarian, pub- 
lished by Harper and 
Row. 








PLANNING GUIDE FOR THE SOUTH 


A thoughtful and important publication which 
is a useful guide for regional library develop- 
ment for colleges and universities is Robert B. 
Downs’s Strengthening and Improving Library 
Resources for Southern Higher Education (At- 
lanta: Southern Regional Education Board, 
1962; SREB Research Monograph No. 3). The 
study was made at the request of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, 130 Sixth St., N.W., 
Atlanta, because of the importance of libraries 
to improved higher education in the South. 

The recommendations from Dr. Downs’s study 
have implications for all regions: 

l. Acquire cooperatively important specialized 
scholarly and scientific journals not now re- 
ceived in the South. 

2. Develop state plans, where not already in 
operation, for the preservation on microfilm of 
state and local newspapers, past and current. 
For papers of national circulation and major for- 
eign newspapers, divide responsibility among 
larger libraries. 

3. Inaugurate a Southern “Farmington Plan” 
on a selective basis, to acquire books from abroad 
of interest and value to Southern institutions. 

4. Whenever feasible, arrange agreements 
among university libraries for specialization of 
collections and divisions of fields. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
welcomes 
you to CHICAGO 


Our representatives 
look forward to 
seeing you 


at our 
BOOTH 120 
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5. Distribute subscriptions to large, expensive 
microreproduction projects among libraries, and 
then make these materials freely available on 
interlibrary loan. 

6. Emphasize the building up of strong scien- 
tific and technical collections and place less 
stress on historical and antiquarian materials. 

7. Consider a program of intensive and exten- 
sive development of a limited number of major 
research centers to serve the entire region. 

8. Participate fully in the development of a 
National Union Catalog in Library of Congress, 
rather than undertake additional local or re- 
gional union catalogs. 

9. Likewise, cooperate with the national union 
list of periodicals, New Serial Titles, instead of 
preparing local and regional] lists. 

10. Prepare and publish comprehensive sur- 
veys of existing resources, general and special- 
ized, for advanced study and research in the 
Southern region. 

11. Consider the possibility of cooperative own- 

ership and use of expensive machinery for cata- 
log card reproduction, and participate in the 
Library of Congress cooperative cataloging pro- 
gram. 
12. Consider cooperative ownership and use 
of “copy-flo” equipment for reproduction of out- 
of-print books and journals, and use this device 
for filling gaps in research collections, 

13. Be prepared to take advantage of new 
mechanical and electronic inventions when, from 
the point of view of libraries, they have reached 
a more practical stage of development. 

14. Limit storage centers for little-used books, 
at least for present, to local enterprises. 

15. For training library personnel: a) provide 
more scholarships and fellowships; b) emphasize 
training subject specialists for research libraries; 
c) encourage doctoral level study for the chief 
administrators of university and large college 
libraries. eee 


ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 
For the removal of labels, bookplates, 
end-plates, etc. 
e e $ 
Now used regularly in over 1000 libraries 
in 22 countries. 


4ozs $19.00 


8o0zs $37.00 
post free 


20zs $10.00 


+ 2 e 
Sole Producer: 
George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, 
Northern Ireland 





Rheem Califone portable audio equip- 
ment enables the teacher/ librarian to be 


Easier 





Listening “2 PLACES AT ONCE.” She’s free to give 
special attention wherever needed, while 

ee Fa ster pupils listen to pre-recorded programs 

A covering such subjects as literature, lan- 

L earning guages, drama, speech therapy, and mu- 


sic appreciation. These models offer a 
choice of “silent listening’ through head- 
phones or large audience coverage 
through extended range speakers. 


„în the Library 





MASTER (75-TC) STEREO 


LISTENING CORNER II (15VJ8) TAPE RECORDER 

TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER Brilliant monaural to 4-track stereo push- P 
Varlable speed STROBESELECTOR motor button recording and playback PLUS 
(unconditionally guaranteed 2 years) stereo/ monaural headphone listening for 

plays 7” to 16” recordings at exact set- up to 10 students. Two-speed (3% and 

tings of 16%, 33%, 45 and 78 RPM. Mul- 7% IPS) operation. 

tiple outlets for 8 sets of headphones. Schoo!/Library net: $349.50 (head- 
Detachable 12” speaker. Microphone in- phones extra) 


put allows function as P.A. system. 
School/ Library net: $152.00 (head- 
phones extra) 


OPTIONAL: CUEMASTER for instant WRITE TODAY for full details on these 
groove selection on any record. $12.50 and other fine Rheem Califone audio 
extra products. DEPT. ALA-5 


SOUNO LEARNING e ' Calil OME oraso 


THROUGH LIVING SOUND 


Ca 


5922 BOWCRAFT STREET, LOS ANGELES 16, CALIFORNIA 
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THIS IS A READER 
AND A REVOLUTION! 


VERSATILE — The new Micro III will 
read Microcards and other opaques 
up to 5” by 8”, and with its film il- 
luminator attachment*, will read mi- 
crofiche and jacketed microfilm as well. 


PORTABLE — This compact little reader 
folds into its own self-enclosing case, 
weighs just 61 Ibs., yet offers large 
(8” by 92”) screen reading and pre- 
cision components. 
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ECONOMICAL — Priced for purchase 


by individuals as well as institutions 
and industry, the Micro Ill is only 
$129.95. For a free brochure write 
to Dept. B, Microcard Corporation, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. (* Optional at 
extra cost.) 


ne MICROCAR D° 
CORPORATION 


MİCrOCArd| MANUFACTURERS OF WCROCARDS / WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- | 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Catalog Card Duplicator, to print li- 
brary catalog card (8 x 5), $54.50. 
Card Duplicator, to print library catalog 
card (3 x 5), post card (344 x 544) and 4x6 
card, $64.50. 
Living Stamp, to print call number, ad- 
dreas, label, etc., $24.50. | 
Performance guaranteed. Orders “On Ap- 
proval” invited. 
Please order direct from the inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
P.O. Box 423 
Notre DAME, INDIANA 








GROWING GOODWILL FROM ABROAD 


“The cumulative effect of the international rela- 
tions of the American Library Association over 
the decades ig most impressive, and here I refer 
not merely to the International Relations Office, 
but to every division.and committee of ALA that 
has worked with international projects and to 
every individual member who has served over- 
seas or has helped foreign visitors in the United 
States. 

“Over a large part of the world there are now 
literally thousands of librarians and other educa- 
tors who count us among their friends. Indeed, 
when traveling for IRO, I have never been able 
even to list the innumerable greetings and good 
wishes I am asked to bring back to members of 
this Association, and I hope that you will permit 
me simply to discharge my obligation in this re- 


` spect by extending to you this general expres- 


sion of good will from our colleagues overseas.” 
—Raynard Swank, director of IRO, reporting at 
the Midwinter 1961 Meeting. hii 





OPEN STACKS——AN OBLIGATION 


“A vigorous effort must be made to enlist the 
cooperation of those who use the stacks, Admis- 
sion to the Widener stacks is no ordinary privi- 
lege to be accepted by anyone as a matter of 
course. Very few of the world’s leading research 
libraries allow even the most distinguished schol- 
ars to enter their stacks. Harvard has econo- 
mized on cataloging and on circulation and 
reference services—economized perhaps too 
much in some respects during recent years—but 
it has borne the expense of maintaining its great 
research collection in a classified arrangement on 
shelves open to scholars; if the stacks were 
closed and books were shelved by size in fixed ~ 
Jocations there would be no space problem for 
years to come. The intellectual values of direct 
access to classified research collections are well 
worth the cost; the library would be reluctant 
indeed to impose restrictions, and will not do 
so if the beneficiaries of its generous policies 
behave responsibly.” ——Harvard University Li- 
brary Annual Report, 1961-62, quoted in UCLA 
Librarian of February 21, 1963, with this com- 
ment by Robert Vosper, UCLA librarian: “This 
eloquent statement of, on the one hand, the in- 
tellectual values of stack access and, on the other 
hand, the responsibility such access places on 
the user should be required reading for all 
graduate students in any university and also for 
their teachers.” 
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Sy MARADOR CORPORATION 


Y 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 


ae 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Sires Boston 15, Mass. 


i 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


59 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 





STUDENT USE OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“Nowhere, perhaps, is the student use problem 
more urgent than here in Greater Boston, and 
in no place in the metropolitan area is the pres- 
sure from student needs felt more sharply than 
in Boston’s Central Library. In 1958 the Trus- 
tees engaged a management consultant firm to 
make a study of space requirements in the Cen- 
tral Library building. The consultants conducted 
a questionnaire of users of the Library’s Di- 
vision of Reference and Research Services dur- 
ing a week’s period in mid-November and con- 
cluded that students—high school, college, and 
graduate—accounted for 46.7 per cent of total 
usage of the Library’s reference and research 
facilities. It is the considered opinion of BPL 
librarians that if the survey had been made in 
any period between the Thanksgiving Day week 
end and early May, it would have revealed that 
at least 70 per cent of the reference and re- 
search use was by students and that on many 
days, and at certain hours of the day, students 
constitute almost 100 per cent of the users, by 
their sheer numbers crowding out all others.”— 
B.P.L. News, January 1963. 


I have seen a collection of animals avail- 
able on loan called a library. An animal 
has to be dead, its hide tanned, and some- 
thing written on it before it can get into 
anything which I will call a library. 


¢ s+ # 


. as there are company promoters with- 
out well-organized companies, so there are 
circulation promoters without well-organ- 
ized libraries. The former sometimes end 
up as jail librarians; the latter should 
end up in jail, but not as librarians. 

* + # 


... what can be done to promote effective 
circulation by the librarian. . . is, J think, 
comparatively little and only remedial. He 
does his best, and what he is supposed 
and qualified to do, by collection and in- 
dication [organization]. Beyond that he 
can do little more, comparatively, than the 
cook who, having cooked a meal, cries 
come and get it, as he bangs his biggest 
spoon on his biggest saucepan lid. 


From John Metcalfe’s address as president of 


the Australian Library Association, as printed 
in tts Journal, October 1957. 
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News from the Divisions 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
LABOR LIBRARY DISPLAYS 


Two traveling libraries, made up of books 
recommended in the Labor Reading Lists pub- 
lished last year by the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Service to Labor Groups, are now avail- 
able for display at meetings of library and labor 
groups. These libraries have been made possible 
through the courtesy of the publishers; two 
metal boxes in which the first set will be shipped 
and displayed have been supplied by District 29, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

This first set will be available on loan from 
the ASD office at ALA headquarters. It will be 
used for the first time at the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission’s ninth Library Management 
Institute on April 1-3. Its theme is Library Serv- 
ices for Adults, and the books will be used in a 
display arranged for by the Madison Public 
Library, whose director, Bernard Schwab, is a 
member of the Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. The second set will be 
available from the AFL-CIO headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., where special emphasis will 
be placed on their use at labor summer schools. 

The three lists, one for beginners in schools 
and unions, one for high school and more ad- 
vanced union students, and a third for college 
students and leaders in unions, are available 
free from the ASD office in quantities up to 100 
copies of each list. Charges for larger quantities 
are: 100—$1; 1000—$7.50. The charge for sets 
of 350 copies of all three lists is $7.50. Payment 
should accampany the orders. 

Single copies of the reprint of Jack Sessions’ 
article on America’s library needs which ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Federationist, 
the monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO, may also 
be obtained from the ASD office. Up to fifty 
copies can be obtained free by writing to the 


Pamphlet Division of the AFL-CIO, 815 Six- - 


teenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


READING GUIDES NO. 4 AND NO. 5 
NEAR PUBLICATION 
Publication of Guide No. 4 in the series, Read- 
ing for an Age of Change, “The Expanding 
Population in a Shrinking World,” by Marston 


Bates, is being rushed to make the guide avail- 
able in time for National Library Week. Plans 
for the fifth guide, “Economics,” by Robert Heil- 
broner, call for its release in May. 

Application for an additional grant to con- 
tinue the series was made to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in April. As a result of a poll of li- 
brarians and adult educators, topics under con- 
sideration for further guides include cultural 
anthropology, philosophy, political science, con- 
temporary drama and poetry, twentieth century 
biology, physics, music, and astronomy. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The Survey and Standards Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries will 
meet in Chicago on May 17-18 to review the 
third draft of the standards for various library 
functions of the states being prepared by the 
division, in the light of comments from the re- 
source and reading panels, members of which 
have been asked to review each draft as it ap- 
peared. 

While the draft to be considered is designated 
as the third, it is the first draft prepared by 
Lowell Martin, Grolier Society, Inc., who has 
agreed to work with the committee in the final 
stages of preparing the standards which will be 
presented to the division for consideration at the 
Chicago Conference. Dr. Martin, it will be re- 
membered, was chairman of the committee which 
prepared the public library standards adopted 
by ALA in 1956. His interest in the problems 
presented by the writing of standards and his 
skill in the research on which they are based are 
guarantees of the quality and usability of the 
final document. 

Meantime, work is going forward on the re- 
port of the Survey of Library Functions of the 
States being written by Dr. Phillip Monypenny, 
director of the survey. This report, along with 
several studies and surveys made by national 
organizations interested in aspects of library 
service at the state Jevel, will be the subject for 
discussion at a meeting to be held at the Library 
of Congress in November 1963, to which repre- 
sentatives of the American Assaciation of Law 
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Libraries, American Association for State and 
Local History, American Society of Archivists, 
National Legislative Conference, Council of State 
Governments, ASL, and other organizations with 
related interests will be invited. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


PROBLEM CLINIC 


As a follow-up to the Trustees Institute, 
scheduled for Saturday, July 13, and Sunday 
morning, plans are being made for a problem 
clinic on Sunday afternoon where trustees with 
particular problems may secure individual ad- 
vice. The speakers for the Sunday morning ses- 
sion, entitled “Utilization of Resources,” will be 
available for consultation later in the day. Mrs. 
Raymond A. Young, a past president of ALTA, 
will speak on “Aids to Inquiry” and will assist 
those with questions in that area; Sarah Wal- 
lace, public relations director, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, will cover public relations both 
within the institute and at the clinic; and Rob- 
ert McClarren, director, Indiana State Library, 
will discuss “Financial Resources.” 

An opportunity will be provided on Saturday 
for those with questions they wish to discuss with 


the experts to put their questions in writing s0 
that interviews may be scheduled on Sunday or 
later in the Conference week if this is necessary. 
Frequently the most helpful result of attendance 
at a conference comes from chance conversations 
with others who have met similar problems. The 
problem clinic is an experiment in formalizing 
these “corridor conversations.” 


“SPEAKERS BUREAU 


The ALTA Action Development Committee 
strongly urged at Midwinter that the division set 
up a speakers bureau to supply knowledgeable, 
competent program participants for trustee meet- 
ings. While many members of ALTA have 
served as speakers, notably the ALTA presi- 
dents, the demands have become difficult to sat- 
isfy with the growth of trustee activity all over 
the country. A list of trustees who are willing to 
accept speaking engagements is being drawn up, 
and biographical information on each will be filed 
with the executive secretary, so that requests for 
speakers can be handled in the headquarters — 
office. This will not, of course, mean that trustee 
groups cannot make personal contacts with 
speakers they know; it will merely make it 
simpler to locate a good speaker in the general 
area where the meeting is to be held. 











C.W. POST xc 


UNIVERSITY 


BROOKVILLE, 
LONG ISLAND 


NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS 
FOR SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate program of high standards offers 


COLLEGE 





opportunities for professional growth and development. 


Courses Leading tothe MASTERS DEGREE offered in: 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, EDUCATION, ENGLISH, GUIDANCE and COUNSELING, 


HISTORY, LIBRARY SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
MUSIC EDUCATION and POLITICAL SCIENCE 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 24th to JULY 26th; JULY 29th to AUG. 30th 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY & LIBRARY FACILITIES 


New Men's and Women’s Residence Halls 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 


C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. 1, N. Y. 
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Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is justone 
hour from New York City’s theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities, 


Nearby are famous beaches, salllng 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilltles include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
Stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 


May 1963 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association, in coopera- 
tion with the Library Administration Division 
and the staff of the Small Libraries Project, is 
planning a festive dinner for Thursday evening, 
July 18, to mark the successful completion of the 
Small Libraries Project and to honor Harry 
Scherman of the Book-of-the-Month Club for his 
sponsorship of the library awards for small 
public libraries. Invited guests will include rep- 
resentatives of the libraries which have been 
winners of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards; 
officers of BOMC; Joseph L. Wheeler, originator 
of the idea for the Small Libraries Project; 
Verner Clapp, Council of Library Resources, 
which supplied the funds; the authors of the six- 
teen pamphlets resulting from the Project; the 
advisory committees concerned; and others who 
have contributed to the success of the two efforts 
to assist small libraries to meet their obligations 
to their communities. 

There will be a brief program to assess the im- 
pact of the two programs on local communities 
and on the development plans of the various 
states. The dinner will be open to all interested 
Conference participants, with tickets for sale at 
the Central Ticket Desk. 


REVISION OF COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN 1959 


Members of the Standards Committee of which 
Ruth Tubby, Montclair, N.J., Public Library, is 
chairman, met with Frank Schick and the staff 
of the USOE Library Services Branch early in 
March to explore what information the collection 
of nationwide statistics of public libraries now 
under way could offer for revising the cost sup- 
plement to Public Library Service. The Library 
Services Branch will make available to the com- 
mittee by the end of June 1963 certain statistical 
measures such as costs of materials, beginning 
professional salaries, directors’ salaries, and the 
percentages devoted to these categories in 1962 
library budgets. From these figures, the com- 
mittee plans to set up “building blocks” to indi- 
cate trends, from which individual libraries can 
estimate the increases in their own budgets 
needed to cover rising costs. The committee will 
identify actual operations of outstanding quality 
for use as a basis for typical budgets such as 
appear in Costs. Also planned are case studies of 
cooperative systems, including pertinent practical 
information regarding this trend in library devel- 
opment to be published later. 

eee 


NOW AVAILABLE 
NEW COLOR-SOUND SLIDEFILM you have wanted, needed, requested! 
“YOUR LIBRARY, PLACE OF LIVING LEARNING’ 


An ORIENTATION film of the same advanced quality as “The Card Catalog,” 
‘Readers’ Guide, Ready Reference,” and “Biography, Background for Inspira- 


tion. i 


Level: Upper Elementary through University. For set of filmstrip and een 
(for use on sound slidefilm projector OR filmstrip projector and separate recor 
player), only $15.00. Order TODAY for imm 


LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER 


Dept. L-2, Library Filmstrip Center 
140 N. Old Manor, Wichita 8, Kansas 


140 N. Old Manor 


iate delivery. 
Wichita 8, Kansas 


Please send: —~—sets) “YOUR LIBRARY," $15.00 per set 
set(s) BIOGRAPHY," $15.00 per set 
—_———-sel{s) READERS’ GUIDE," $15.00 per set 
print(s) “CARD CATALOG," $8.00 per print 


Name (School or Library) 
Address 
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“A Great Reading Experience” x 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
By Sybil Marshall 


This charming memoir of one creative teacher’s 
eighteen years in a one-room English schoolhouse 
is a delight for parents and teachers alike. Sybil 
Marshall describes with frankness and humor her 
original approach to teaching young children. 


“The secret lies in her use of the arts... 
as the basis, the core of general education. Under 
her guidance the children produced an astonish- 
ing array of poems, descriptive writing, painting 
and paper mosaics, many produced in the book 
in color. Her procedures involved providing the 
children with experiences that sharpened their 
perceptions, then exploring these experiences for 
their meanings through various media, and from 
this going on to further learning of the usual 
academic sort.... Here is a gifted teacher who 
fits no category, being at times ‘progressive,’ at 
times academic, but unfailingly aware of what an 
exciting business learning—and teaching—can 
be.""—Virginia Kirkus $4.75 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 


AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselues 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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by Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 


RECRUITMENT—A PART OF LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Recruiting is sometimes thought of as the 
business of persuading people that they ought to 
become librarians despite the disadvantages. Re- 
cruiting is also sometimes put aside as something 
to be done by recruiters. Recruiting is a matter 
of persuasion and we need recruiters. But they 
must be viewed as a part of a planned whole 
and not as administrative solutions to an ad- 
ministrative problem. There are no simple solu- 
tions to attracting into this profession enough 
intelligent, personable, devoted people. Librari- 
anship is complex work, done in a complex 
society, and people have complex reactions to 
each other. Recruiting cannot possibly be a 
simple matter. 

Recruiting will be successful only when we 
plan it as a part of larger plans, only when we 
see it as the colored thread which makes the 
whole fabric visible. Whether one thinks of a 
plan as being for one institution, a state, or the 
whole profession, recruiting is an essential in- 
gredient, for virtually all plans for progress will 
founder unless enough and adequate people can 
be located to do the work involved. 

We have defined what we mean by good library 
service institution by institution. We then have 
added together those institutions and used the 
result as our “standard.” Those standards are 
fine ones, but large segments of the public (in- 


. cluding a good number of college communities, 


long established) don’t even know they exist. 
Further, at least some of the bases for those 
standards repel people because we have equated 
administrative units with service units. Sup- 
pose, however, that we can devise plans which 
will attract the attention and support of the 
people who can impose our standards on society 
at most levels and places. In sum, imagine that 
we have become an effective force for social 
changes. Then we will see a great expansion of 


ə Mr. Blasingame, Pennsylvania state librarian, 
ts chairman of the Office for Recruitment’s Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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the need for very carefully selected, very well 


educated librarians. Those who think we face a 
shortage of librarians now should remember the 
millions of persons in the United States who 
lack public library service entirely, the colleges 


© with pitifully inadequate libraries, the public 


schools with little or no library service, and the 
huge areas of economic depression which lack 
the scientific and technical libraries now essen- 
tial to their reclamation for industrial purposes. 
We must add the goal of equalization of oppor- 
tunity to those of excellence of service and com- 
prehensiveness of collections. As a profession, 
we have laid claim to this goal of the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity, but we have been quite in- 
effective in achieving it as compared, for one 
example, with the professional educators. There 
will be resistance to this idea from many places 
and persons, not the least from the faint-hearted 
and from those people who will regard such a 
goal as in competition with their own. 

In the 1930’s, when libraries should have been 
reaching out to the states and the federal govern- 
ment for money on the basis of their contribu- 
tion to the general welfare, broad-scale plan- 
ning was often regarded as an effort to make 
everyone do the same thing. Today, when broad- 
scale planning has become better understood 
and is almost a fetish, libraries are reaching out 
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to the state and the federal government for 
money, with few effective incidents of their actual 
contribution to the public welfare to report. In 
fact, we have to say now that we need the money 
mainly because we have not been effective. Of 
course, nO one puts it just this way, but that is 
the inevitable conclusion. to which one is Jed by 
an objective analysis of the statistics of the inci- 
dence and quality of library service. I am labor- 
ing the point that adequately financed, widely 
accepted, purposeful planning must be carried 
out in librarianship very quickly. We are a gen- 
eration behind most other social services except 
perhaps higher education—a grim comparison, 
indeed. 

It is our experience in Pennsylvania that the 
process of planning and the publicizing of the 
results of the plan are recruitment devices, As 
our plan for improvement of public library 
services through a statewide system of libraries 
became known, it attracted to it people who are 
themselves interested in locating a profession to 
follow and it also gave us access to groups of 
people who exert unusual influence on young 
people in their choice of vocation. In short, the 
people who comprise the membership of women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, the AAUW, 
and other similar groups are parents, and par- 
ents are a potent influence on children—though 
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GOVERNMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 


A Ilbrarian with ideas and Initlatlve who enjoys varlety In work 
and locale Is needed to promote and establish regional Hbrares 
in Saskatchewan. Opportunity to travel with a iarge demonstra- 
tlon bookmobile to meetings, falrs, and conferences. As well as 
professional competence, an Interest in people and loca! govern- 
ment in town and country, ond ability to speak well and main- 
tain good public relations are essenttal. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN 


Responsible for technical services including centrallzed cata- 
loguing for the public libraries In the Province; the compilation 
of BOOKS FOR ALL, a list of recent non-fiction occassions; 
other dufles as required. 


FOR BOTH POSITIONS: 


Minimum Requirements: B.A., B.L.S. plus experience in public 
(Including regional} libraries, ablilty to supervise professiona! 
and clerical staff. 

Employee Benefits Include 5 day week, three weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, group life Insurance and collective bar- 
galning. 

Salary Range: $484-$489 (Starting salary may be above minl- 
mum depending on experience & qual!fications.} 


REQUIRED BY: PROVINCIAL LIBRARY, 
1150 Rose Streat, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


COMPETITION NUMBER: c/c 8112 


Application forme and further Information from Public Service 
Commission, Room 328, Legislative Bulidings, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN 


SPINDLETOP RESEARCH, INC. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Spindietop Research, Inc., has Immediate need for a tech- 
nical Iibrarfan, Applicant must have fifth year Ibrary 
sclence degree, experience with technical literature, and 
undergraduate courses In physical sclences or engineering. 
Spindletop Research, Inc., is an Independent research or- 
ganization doling work In the fields of physical and life 
sclences, economics, behavlora!l sclance, engineering, and 
systems sclence. 


Because of Spindletop's rapid growth, a head librarlan ts 
needed Immediately to completely organize and direct all 
brary operations. An important feature of the work wil! 
include close cooperation with the Universtiy of Kentucky 
libraries. This position offers a challenging opportunity to 
work with Imaginatlve new concepts In a professional 
career-orlentad atmosphere. Necessary clerical assistance 
will be provided, 


SpIndletop Research, Inc., offers liberal employee benefits 
Including: 


@ Three‘week vacation 

@ Retirement plan 

@ Insurance plan 

© Educational allowance program 
@ Paid relocation allowance 


Direct Inquiries to: 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 

SPINDLETOP RESEARCH, INC. 
5) 2224 YOUNG DRIVE 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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some of us may have our doubts about it. 

We have a great deal to learn about plannin; 
We have yet to accept it as desirable, and t 
distinguish true long-range planning from a 
tempts to make all libraries the same. 

Perhaps the steps we might have taken wer 
something like these: 

l. Acknowledge that broad-scale planning fo 
the development of all types of library service 
is essential and must be adequately finance 
very soon. 

2. Develop acceptable standards and find th 
means of persuading people that they are trul 
essential. 

3. Recruit the necessary personnel by buildin 
in the mechanics of recruitment with each plar 
These steps must now be coordinated since w 
should start on all three at once. 

Each state today could spend some money o 
planning and on recruitment if the decision wer 
to be made that these activities are more in 
portant than some others. As further money be 
comes available through association membershi 
increases, passage of federal or state legislatio 
aiding libraries, or other means, planning for th 
supply of personnel must be a part of the ney 
programs. The ALA recruiting project is a mos 
valuable one, but it is not a solution to the prc 
fession’s personnel shortage. Aided by ever 
other agency, the ALA project will provid 
stimulus and know-how. It will de what a pre 
fessional association is supposed to do: provid 
leadership, while the rest of us solve the specifi 
problems. Then it will be truly effective, for it 
effect will be magnified many times. ` X 


MICROMICROFILM 


“Richard P. Feynman of the California Institut 
of Technology, at a recent meeting of the Ameri 
can Physical Society, has suggested that w 
could ‘write’ or ‘print’ on a thin metal film b 
‘etching’ it away with a fine controlled ‘pencil 
of electrons. A pencil of 50 to 100 angstroms (th: 
smallest unit of light wave measurements) i 
diameter could write 300 to 500 angstroms hig! 
or about one- or-two-millionths of an inch. Thi 
German physicist, G. Mollenstedt, has sine 
proven that the method will work and has pub 
lished an electron microscope picture of his ini 
tials which he wrote on a metal film with a: 
electron pencil 80 angstroms wide. Thus, on 
square millimeter of space could hold 1000 book 
of 500 pages each. Potentially, an 814” x II’ 
sheet could then hold all of the approximatel: 
20,000,000 different books which are supposed t 
be contained in all the world’s libraries.”—Dicta 
January 1963. 
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A Low-Cost Recorp sleeve cover of clear vinyl 
has been added to its line of record holders by 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. Three sides of the new cover 
are permanently sealed by dialectric bonding. For 
circulation, the open end of the record sleeve 
slides into the cover to prevent the record from 
slipping out accidentally. The 8-point vinyl cover 
will stay flexible under all weather conditions. 
The company also carries a heavy-grade 12-point 
vinyl record case for albums containing from one 
to three records. For further information, write 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse. 


* + * 


A New PORTABLE display unit has been mar- 
keted by Porta-Panel. The panel weighs less 
than 27 lbs. and is contained in a carrying case 
measuring 2’ high and 4’ long. The unit opens 
up into 128 sq. ft. of display area 644’ high; it 
is constructed of eight foam plastic panels with 
aluminum side framing and has telescoping 
legs. It provides portable display panels for 
libraries. The panels can be free-formed into a 
regular convention booth shape, many forms of 
island displays, or a wall-covering display nearly 
16’ long. For further information, write Porta- 
Panel, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. 


AN ELECTRIC 


now available 
from Demco Li- 
brary Supplies. 
This sealing 
iron provides a 
quick way to 
make pressure-sensitive paper labels stick to the 
spine of almost any kind of book. The iron has 
a 14%” square heating area coated with Teflon, 
a new plastic to which nothing is supposed to 
stick. The iron will not smear typing or India 
ink on labels. A safety pad to rest the heating 
area is included with each iron. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 


+ t+ + 
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A New Lwe of “Sturdi-Shelf” utility tables has 
been announced by Bretford Mfg., Inc. They are 
made of heavy-duty double-welded shelf and leg 
construction with inset ribbed rubber mat on the 
top shelf and can easily handle heavy projectors, 
tape recorders, record players, etc. The extra- 
strength drawn shelves have a ribbed curved 
edge on all four sides, providing a protective 
ledge to prevent equipment from sliding off. 
With rounded corners on the legs, the tables are 
free of sharp edges. Tables are available with or 
without an electrical extension panel and 20’ 
cord. For more information contact manufac- 
turer, 3951 25 Ave., Schiller Park, Il. 


+ + # 


A New Desx-Top 
laminator for cards 
and badges is now 
available from Dexter 
Watchlock Corp. It 
seals any paper with- 
in the laminator’s 


The new laminator is 
designed to be used 
by inexperienced op- 
erators and is self- 
contained and port- 
able. Called the Mark IV, it measures 1074” 
wide, 1814” deep, and 13” high, and comes in 
a crackle-green finish. For further information, 
write the Detex Corp., 76 Varrick St., New York 
13. 





+ A 


A New Hanp-Oper- 
ATED book charger 
provides libraries 
with an economical 
machine that is me- 
chanically fool-proof, 
according to Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark, 
N.J. A new version of 
the Dickman-500, it 
contains such new 
features as an automatic resettable circulation 
counter, a four-sided date drum with dial indica- 
tor, an improved bookcard guide, an automatic 
unidirectional ribbon transport, and a cast body. 
The Dickman-500 utilizes an embossed number 
plate affixed to the borrower’s identification 
card. To charge a book, the date knob is set for 
proper loan period and the borrower’s identifi- 
cation card is inserted in a slot on the charge 
arm, with the bookcard placed between guides 
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on the platform. The charger arm is then struck 
against the bookcard and imprints both the date 
and borrower’s registration number. No elec- 
tricity is required. The new charging machine 
eliminates hand-dating of books and date cards, 
thereby lessening the possibility of transcription 
errors. The automatic resettable circulation 
counter precludes manual counting of daily cir- 
culation. The Dickman-500 is priced at $150; 
borrower’s cards are about 5¢ each, depending 
on quantity. For further information, write 
Bro-Dart Industries. 


‘ae i Recordings: For mu- 
l sic appreciation, lan- 
guage study, or other 
purposes in school or 
library, the Bro-Dart 
audio truck provides 
a portable combina- 
tion of stereo, hi-fi 
phonograph, and re- 
cord cabinet. Bro- 
Dart advises the 
hardwood maple cab- 
i inet is supplied in a 
weather of finishes or to match existing equip- 
ment. It measures 3444” wide by 16” deep by 
4634” high, and is mounted on silent ball bear- 
ing casters. The phonograph is available with or 
without automatic record changer. The player 
has two speakers: one built-in and one moveable. 
It will play records up to 12” in diameter and in 
all four speeds, utilizing a stereophonic cartridge 
with diamond needle. If needed for individual 
listening, a cutout switch is provided for the 
speakers, and the truck is equipped with stereo 
earphones with individual volume control. Built 
into the base is a closet for storing earphones 
and an eight-divider shelf for record storage. 
For further information write Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N.J. 





Bro-Dart Inpvus- 
TRIES announces a 
new ‘heat-sealing 
process that affixes 
call number labels to 
library books that 
have no jackets or 
protective covers. The 
new process utilizes 
an electric heat-seal- 
ing unit which lami- 
nates the call number 
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label in a protective sleeve of transparent film, 
and simultaneously fuses the label-in-a-window 
to the spine of the book. Bro-Dart calls the 
new process the Plasti-Kleer Call Number 
Label Sealing Process because plasti-kleer 
processed labels can be affixed to virtually 
all types of book bindings, according to their 
announcement. Plasti-kleer call number pro- 
tectors are supplied in continuous 1296” long 
rolls; protective sleeve is cut to exact size re- 
quired. Rolls of plasti-kleer sleeving are supplied 
in five sizes to fit ive popular widths of pressure- 
sensitive call number labels, 14”, 54”, 34”, 7”, 
and 1”. A reusable Teflon square to insure neat- 
ness in applying labels is also available. For fur- 
ther information and illustrated literature, write 
Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N.J. 


* *& * 


AN IMPROVED version 
of the Apeco “Panel- 
lite” book copier, has 
been announced hy. 
that company. The 
new unit offers some 
advantages to users 
for the copying of 
pages from bound 
volumes or originals 
too thick for conven- 
tional copying units, 
eccording to Apeco. 
They are: 1) a new 
lighting system, a 
flourescent unit replacing the incandescent and 
providing more latitude in copying colored origi- 
nals; 2) copying time has been reduced by five 
seconds; and 3) the timer has been improved. 
“Panel-lite’s” overall design provides a thinner, 
more compact unit which may be inserted into 





large books, not possible to accommodate previ- 


ously. The “Panel-lite” may be used in conjunc- 
tion with all transfer difusion machines, and the 
price is $107.50, or $95 when purchased with 
Apeco transfer diffusion copying equipment. Fur- 
ther information is available from Apeco, 2100 
W. Dempster, Evanston, I. 


* + + 


AMPTO, Inc., Newton, N.J., announces the ad- 
dition of two new economy copying machines to 
their line. The Ampto Compact, a desk-top copier, 
is designed to sell in the under-$100 range, and 
the Compact Deluxe, with added features, will 
sell at about $139.50. The Compact is primarily 
for accessibility in each department or location, 
thus decentralizing photocopying operations and, 
eliminating the need to go from one place to 
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another when a copy is required. The Compact 
will copy any original up to 9” wide and any 
length. This model requires only 240 sg. in. of 


desk space and weighs only 1034 Ibs. Designed 


for use in daylight or under artificial lighting 
conditions, the Compact utilizes a green fluores- 
cent lamp for exposure. Exposure values are 
controlled by a rheostat connected to a panel 
knob to compensate for varying shading of the 
originals. Photocopies can be made on white 
bond paper, a choice of six colored stocks, trans- 
lucent papers, or transparent positive films. A 
feature of the deluxe model is a built-in auto- 
matic solution control which eliminates the 
handling of solutions. Developer comes premixed 
in disposable plastic containers which snap in 
and out of the unit. Solution automatically fills 
and drains from the processing tray before and 
after use. For further information, write the 
manufacturer. 
+ + # 


Memocorp, an 1114 oz. pocket tape recorder, is 


™ marketed in the U.S. by Allen Communications, 


Inc., 1845 Broadway, New York 23. Measuring 
144” X 34%” X 444”, it contains a tiny micro- 
phone-speaker which picks up very low tones. 
Memocord, a West European product, costs 


$99.95, complete with batteries, tape, and case. 
eee 


SCIENCE 
REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN 


To answer ready referance questions and to make 
literature searches in chemical and biomedical 
areas. Opportunity to participate in development 
of information services and public relations pro- 
gram. Training in chemistry or bio-medical sci- 
ences desirable, Reference experience useful but 
not necessary. 


BUSINESS 


LIBRARIAN 


To supervise and develop the information services 
of a new corporate Business Information Service. 
Library training and reference experience would 
be useful. Excellent opportunity to participate in 
expansion of this service. 


For further information contact: 


MR. L J. BORKOWSKI 
Employment Department 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 











LIBRARY PERSONNEL OFFICER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


$9060 to $9960 per year In two 
annual Increments 


Position Involves full responsibility for personne! program of 
Milwaukee Public Library. Requirements are a Master's degree 
In library science and two years library work with responsi- 
billty for personnel administration OR a Bachelor's degree In 
personnel or public administration and three years In ibrary 
personnel administration. 


Apply on or before May 15, 1943, to Exam!natlon Divi- 
sion, Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin or phone 
BR 6-3711, ext. 756. 


GUIDANCE 


EXCHANGE 


the BI-MONTHLY DIGEST of CURRENT 
RECOMMENDED GUIDANCE LITERATURE 


® Reviews all kinds of materiais «© Covers guidances, education 
and psychology © includes subject matter on all ags fevels 


Dr. Sarah Splaver Is Editor-in-Chief 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $8.00 


Bi-Monthly—4 Double Issues 
(Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec., Jan.-Feb., March-April) 


Order YOUR 1963-64 Subscription NOW 


GUIDANCE EXCHANGE 
P.O. Box 1464, Grand Central P.O., New York 17, N.Y. 


LIBRARIANS 
required for 
Public Library Commission 


B, C. Civil Service 


Salary $375-$462, oc $418~-514 per month, depending 
upon qualifications or experience. One position is in 
the Regional Library at Prince George where the work 
is of a general nature with some emphasis on cata- 
loguing. The second position is in Victoria and will 
involve selection of books for adult readers through- 
out the province. A special living allowance of $10 
per month is paid for position at Prince George. 


Applicants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects 
with a BLS degree or Certificate of Professional Li- 
brarianship; to qualify for the higher salary quoted 
candidates must have at least three years’ experience as 
a librarian or equivalent. Applicants are requested to 
indicate their order of preference if applying for both 
of these positions. 


For application forms apply IMMEDIATELY to 
The Chairman, B. C. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 544 Michigan Street, VICTORIA, B. C. 


COMPETITION NO. 63:156. 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICES are one of our cine 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


BACK NUMBER Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indicea (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
S eech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New 

ork 3 

BOOKS p rinted -in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language 
classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic War, 
Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. Write 
for free catalog of other translations. Translation 
-Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 8. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Boston 20. 

SEARCH service dan We have a good start 

on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Be Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
_ Washington, L-I., 
INDEX of The spare Science Monitor. Eastern, 
` Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly -sub- 
scription—-$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) 
—$10. Annuals %60, 61, °62—$5 each. Binder—#2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd, Corvallis, Ore. 

IMPORTANT: Books located. Request apy title. 
_ The search service is always free. Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444 AL, La Grange, II. 


POSITIONS OPEN: 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
C e, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, schoo] and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. I, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 
UNIVERSITY of Lagos Library. Applications are 
invited for sublibrarianships tenable from 1 July 
1963, or as soon as possible after that date. Ap- 
pointments will be made within the salary scale ac- 
cording to qualifications and rience. Sal 
scale: £1200 Xx 75 — 1650/1725 x 75 — 2175. Condi- 
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tions: Appointment for 3 years in the first instance. 
Economy class air or first class sea passages paid for 
appointee, wife, and five children, on appointment, 
home leave annually for expatriate and on termina- 
tion. Children’s allowance and car allowance. Super- 
annuation Scheme in which the University contributes 

a sum equal to 10% of salary. Part-furnished accom- 
modation at rentals not exceeding 7% of salary. 
Method of applying: Each application should include 
the candidate’s curriculum vitae, giving (i) his or 
her full names, (ii) place and ‘date of birth, (iit) 
nationality and marital status, (iv) number and ages 
of children, (v) permanent home address, (vi) de- 
grees (including dates and institutions) and any 
other qualifications and distinctions, (vii) statement 
of experience including full details of former and 
present posts, (viii) list of publications, (ix) other 
activities outside normal university work, (x) the 
names and addresses of three referees, and (xi) how 
soon he or she would ‘be free to take up duties, if 
appointed. Applications (ten copies) and, any sup- 
porting material (apart from referees’ letters which 
will be sought where appropriate by the University), 
should be sent not later than 15 May 1963 to the 
Registrar, University of Lagos, P.M.B. 1005, Yaba, 
Nigeria, from whom further details may be obtained. 


BOOKMOBILE librarian and young adult librarian. 
Salary $5880-$7200 (4 increments of $330 each) 
plus additional 5% of the New York State retirement 
paid by the city. 5th year library school degree re- 
quired, 2 years experience after graduation. N.Y. 
State retirement system, social security, month’s va- 
cation, city pays portion’ of hospitalization, other 
fringe benefits, Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New 
Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 incre- 
ments of $305 each) plus "additional 5% of the New 
York State retirement paid by the city. 5th year li- 
brary school degree required, N.Y. State retirement 


_ system, social security,. month’s vacation, city pays 


portion of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Ap- 
ply Ruth M. Phillips,; Dir, New Rochelle Public 
Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

HEAD librarian for municipal library in small city 
adjacent to Pittsburgh.!Month vacation. Sick leave. 
Pleasant working conditions. Professional ` training 
required. Salary according to experience and train” 
ing. Write Mra. Lewis Nescott, Chm., Library Com- 
mittee, Carnegie Free Library, McKeesport, Pa. 

POSITION available. Head librarian: for public 
iie in Winchester, Mass., located in attractive, 
friendly suburban town’ of 20,000, ten miles from 
Boston, with excellent ‘schools and civic facilities. 
Salary scale $6400-$7600. One month vacation, lib- 
eral holidays, sick leave, insurance, and other fringe 
benefits. Library degree| and suitable administrative 
experience required. Attractive physical plant, col- 
lection of over 70,000 volumes, and annual budget i in 
excess of $120, 000, Offers challenging opportunity. 
Contact Philip P. Wadsworth, Chm., Library Trustees, 
50 Congress St., Boston %& 

REFERENCE librarian for liberal arts college li- 
brary of 422,000 volumes. ES degree with some ex- 
perience. Starting salary $6000. 35-hour week, 1 
month vacation. Retirement, medical, other benefits. 
Position open July 1. Apply Donald B. Engley, Ln., 
Trinity College, Hartford:6, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, profeésional degree. Sub- 
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urban community of 9000. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. 4 weeks vacation. New air-conditioned 
juvenile department. Apply Director, Westwood Pub- 
lic Library, Westwood, N.J. 

REFERENCE coordinator for 5-county library 


~ system serving 48 public libraries in the beautiful, 


‘picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley in New York State. 
Position involves supervision of interlibrary loan 
program and union catalog. Experience as reference 
librarian and/or cataloger essential. Appointment to 
be made at Senior I (2 years experience), Senior I 
(4 years experience), or Senior II] (6 years experi- 
ence), depending on ability and experience. Excellent 
salary schedule commensurate with experience, Your 
opportunity to be part of the most interesting and 
exciting frontier of library service. Further details 
upon request. Contact Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hudson 
Libraries, 105 Market St, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Tel: 
GRover 1-6060. 

SUPERVISOR, children’s services, attractive town, 
cultural opportunities, 25 miles from Boston. Excel- 
lent opportunity, qualified person, head operation of 
public library children’s department and public ele- 
mentary school libraries. Position open July 1. Grad- 
uate library school degree, 3 to 5 years appropriate 
experience. Salary open. Usual benefits. Apply Me- 
___morial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

LIBRARIAN—-brand new library in small ‘Con- 
necticut town, 50 miles from New York City. Build- 
ing to be open summer '63. Opportunity to build col- 
lection and establish library in community. Minimum 
salary $5300. Benefits. Write Mrs. Neal Hathaway, 
Norfield Rd., Weston, Conn. 

TWO positions open July 1, 1963. New building de- 
signed by R. J. Neutra. 35 minutes from New York. 
1) Head, readers services, to supervise circulation and 
reserve. 5th year degree; experience required. 2) 
Assistant cataloger. 5th year degree; experience pre- 
ferred. Salaries commensurate with faculty. TIAA re- 
tirement system, social security, major medical in- 
surance, 30-hour week, one month vacation. Apply 
D. Nora Gallagher, Lo., Adelphi College, Garden 
City, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Professional degree. For 
book-minded small New York City suburb (13,000 
pop.). Planning new building. Busy children’s de- 
partment; active program. Usual benefits. Not civil 
service. Salary open. Apply Director, Glen Rock Pub- 


~~ He Library, Glen Rock, N.J 


CATALOGER. New building, expanding programs. 
Experience, science background, or Slavic language 
capabilities desirable, but this is a good opportunity 
for able beginner. TIAA, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
major medical, 22 working days vacation, 3744-hr. 
week. Excellent summer, winter recreation facilities. 
Salary range beginning at $5500 adjustable upward 
for experience. Apply to Director of Libraries Ben 
Bowman, University of Vermont, Burlington. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian. Prefer teacher 
with BLS from ALA-accredited college. Experience 
not necessary. Beginning salary up to $6000. Apply 
Donald D. Mills, Supt, Chester Public Schools, 
Chester, N.J. 

LIBRARY director for residential community near 
New York City. Requirements: degree from ac- 
eredited library school and eligibility for New Jersey 
librarian’s certification. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Sick leave, vacation. Salary open. Apply to 


`y Ridgefield Free Public Library, 527 Morse Ave., 


Ridgefield, N.J. 


r 


POSITION available June 1. Head of children’s 
department, LS degree, to expand children’s services 
in library potentially serving 70,000, two hours from 
New York. Central Reference Library of Mid-Hud- ` 
son Libraries system. Salary 36000-37500. Position 
under New York State Civil Service. Usual benefits, 
Apply Arnold P. Sable, Dir., Adriance Memorial 
Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

REFERENCE librarian and young peoples li- 
brarian. Library degree required. Salary dependent 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 15 days sick leave, 
pension, hospitalization. Equal opportunity. Apply > 
Director, Englewood Public Library, Englewood, N.J. 

LIBRARY director, Pottstown Public Library, 
Pottstown, Pa. Position opens June 1, 1963. Appli- 
cant should have a 5th year degree from an ac- 
credited library school plus experience in the public 
library field. Position pays between $6000 and $8000 
with retirement and other fringe benefits. Library 
moving into new quarters. Budget: $40,000. Serves 
an area of 26,000 with a potential service area of up 
to 80,000. Library is being set up as a department 
of the city. Apply Borough Manager, City Hall, 
Pottstown. 

DIRECTOR. Library system of 30 member librar- 
ies, 225,000 population. Income provides for new 
$113,000 book budget and includes $125,000 reserve 
fund for equipment and new programs. New system 
offices in Jamestown to be completed in July. Mod- 
erate living costs with housing especially reasonable. 
Requires 6 yrs, experience with demonstrated ad- 
ministrative ability. Salary $9000-$11,250, plus exten- 
sive fringe benefits. Full details upon request, Write 
or call Samuel P. Price, Pres, Chautauqua-Cat- 
taraugus Library System, 500-508 Fenton Building, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S work chief needed for Long Island 
community of 45,000 (20,000 minors). Must have li- 


` brary degree and 2 years experience. Ideas and initi- 


ative required in this challenging opportunity. Salary 
range $6265 to $9985. Appointment may be made 
above minimum for enriched background. Apply Di- 
rector, Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, 
N 


HEAD kbrarian for public library in Bennington, 
Vt., serving community of 10,000. 35-hour, five-day 
week, month vacation, retirement, social security. Li- 
brary degree required, Salary open. Apply Dr. John 
G. Irons, Jr., 202 Silver St., Bennington. 

THE Hartford Public Library, Hartford, Conn., has 
attractive positions open in adult service: assistant 
in business, science, technology dept.; readers’ con- 
sultant in general reading dept. Excellent working 
conditions. Many fringe benefits. Salary range up to 
$6500, dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, town of 26,000. Growing, 
progressive system. New building this year, one 
branch. Complete charge of work with children. Good 
budget. Salary $5300-$7300, depending on experience. 
Write Director, Paramus Free Public Library, W. 239 
Midland Ave., Paramus, N.J. 

BRANCH librarian. The Hartford Public Library, 
Hartford, Conn., is looking for experienced librarian 
to head small branch library. Challenging position, 
excellent working conditions, many fringe benefits, 
Salary range $6552-$7865. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, 
Asst. Ln. 

CHILDREN’S work. The Hartford Public Library, 
Hartford, Conn., has openings for positions in branch 
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library and central children’s dept. Excellent working 
conditions. Many fringe benefits. Salary up to $6500, 
dependent on qualifications. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, 
Aast. Ln. 

DOCUMENTS librarian. Queens Borough Public 
Library. Senior librarian. Salary 36050 to $7490 by 
$240 annual increments. Major responsibility to ac- 
quire and service a documents collection. Experience 
in acquisition, cataloging, or reference use of govern- 
ment documents required. A combination of any two 
preferred. Pension, social security, 20 days paid an- 
nual leave, 12 days paid sick leave, medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance available. Excellent opportunity 
in large growing metropolitan library system. Apply 
Personnel Director, Queens Borough Public Library, 
89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

COLLEGE library in New York metropolitan areg 
will need a head reference librarian to service a large 
and growing reference collection and also take over 
some duties of assistant librarian. Ground soon to be 
broken for new building. Rank of assistant professor, 
salary in vicinity of $8000. We require thorough 
knowledge of reference tools, willingness to help stu- 
dents, and capacity for work, This is a fine oppor- 
tunity in a growing school Send full resume to B-249. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progres- 
sive library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. 
In lively cultural community of 12,000, center of win- 
ter and summer resort area, #0 southern Vermont. 5th 
year library degree and experience, Salary $5600 and 
up, depending on experience. 4 weeks vacation, usual 
fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. Jerard, Pres., 
Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free Library, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN to administer library in Connecticut 
seacoast town of 16,000; to develop and plan a broader 
program of community library service, including the 
possibility of a new building. Library degree re- 
quired. Usual personnel benefits; salary depending 
on experience and qualifications. Write Mrs. Margaret 
B. Zacher, Pres., Board of Trustees, Waterford Public 
Library, Waterford, Conn. 

LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in new high 
school for boys. Faculty status. Write Librarian, Sta- 
oe Library, Essex Catholic High School, Newark, 


CATALOGER to head dept., 82,000 vols. Salary 
$5800-$6200. Blue Cross, 37% hr. w 4 wks, vaca- 
tion. Seashore community. J. W. Hurkett, Ln., West- 
erly Public Library, Westerly, R.L 

TWO assistant catalogers, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. Located near New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and the scenic Poconos. New library building 
will be ready this fall, Duties: Cataloging, including 
the revision of filing and the ng of catalog cards, 
and some reference work. Quali se nate Fifth year 
library degree and some experience. Salary: First as- 
sistant, salary $6400-$6800. Second assistant, salary 
$5800-$6200.. 38-hour week, faculty status, month’s 


‘vacation and holidays, TIAA, hospitalization, social 


security. Available: July 1, 1963. Apply: Clyde L. 

Haselden, Ln., Van Wickle Library, ayette Col- 

lege, Easton, Pa.—Tel: Area Code 215, 253-6281, Ext. 
0. 


southeast 
ALLEGANY County Library, Cumberland, Md. Two 
positions: 1) Professional librarian needed at once 
for administrative and supervisory work in develop- 
ing countywide library service in beautiful western 
Maryland, Main library, bookmobile, and 4 branches; 
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County population 84,000. Operating 1963 budget 
$75,000; 1964 budget about $100,000. LS degree and 
at least 3 years applicable professional experience re- 
quired. Beginning ; early promotion as- 
sured the right person. State retirement, social secu- 
rity, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 weeks vacation are in- 
cluded in benefits. 2) Catalog librarian, Salary begin- 
ning $5400 up to $6000, depending upon experience. 
LS degree required; cataloging experience desirable. 
State retirement, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks vacation are included. Address re- 
plies to Dr. Adam S.'Baer, Pres., Allegany County 
Library Board, 111 Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 
POSITIONS open in expanding public library. 
Reference, cataloging, ‘branch, bookmobile, and‘ chil- 
dren’s librarians needed. Salaries $4075-$6156, Write 
W. S. Frieze, Dir., Tompa Public Library, Tampa 


2, Fia. 

COORDINATOR of county services, $6800-$9700. 
New position implementing just completed survey. 
Station wagon and driver provided for book delivery. 
28 days vacation, state retirement. Hospital benefits 
available. Requirements: library degree, successful 
experience in county extension service. Position now 
open, Apply Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, Fred- 
eric 

ARLINGTON County, ke Department of Librar- 
jes has two vacancies in their progressive system in. 
the professional staff in ashington suburb of 
180,000 population. 1) Technical processing. Salary 
range $6 940-$8460, 5th yr. library science deg.; at 
least 3 yrs. exp. in technical processing. 2) Acquisi- 
tions. Salary range $6410-$7810, 5th yr. library sci- 
ence deg.; at least 2 yrs. exp., including one yr. in 
acquisitions. Apply Personnel Department, Court 
House, Arlington 1. 

BALTIMORE County, Maryland, a suburban sys- 
tem serving 500,000 people, needs an assistant coordi- 
nator of adult services, adult and children’s special. 
ists, and a branch librarian. Salary for all these 
positions is $6725-$8070 in five steps, and requires 

a fifth year degree from an ALA- accredited library 
achosi, plus at least two years experience. For in- 
formation and application, write Charles W. Robin- 
iy Baltimore County! Public Library, Towson 4, 
M 


ARLINGTON County, Va. Children’s work librar- 
ian, $5920-$7220 a yr. 5th yr. library science degree 
and at least one yr. of professional experience in 
children’s work. Modern progressive public library 
system. Apply Personne] Department, Court House, 
Arlington 1. 

CHILDREN’S: librarian. Live and work in a pleas: 
ant environment. and site for new library 
have been selected. sige pants ability and graduate 
library degree required. 'S. alary $500-$550 per month. 
Civil Service benefits. No written examination. Write 
Walter H. Murphy, City’ Lu, Lakeland, Fla. 

DIRECTOR of four-county regional library system. 
Hdq. 24 miles from Memphis. Population 90,000. Op- 
portunity for trained administrator to develop mod- 
ern program and new facilities. Salary $5100 up, de- 
pending upon qualifications, State retirement, social 
security. Apply Mrs. Hazel Shelton, Chm., Board of 
Trustees, First Regional Library, Hernando, Miss, 

midwest 
HEAD savin. female. For village of 23,000, lo- 
cated only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open: 
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~ 38-hour week, retirement benefits, liberal cumulative 
sick leave. Month’s vacation, plus time for profes- 
sional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. Annual 
circulations, 100,000. Send complete.resume immedi- 
ately to Grover C. Gantt, Trustee, 7903 Westwood 
Dr., Elmwood Park 35, IIL. 

MEDICAL librarian, Opportunity to plan and 
direct expanding medical library services for staff 
doctors, residents, and interns for 457-bed fully ac- 
credited general teaching hospital Library school 
degree required and experience preferred, Liberal 
fringe benefits including excellent retirement program 
and pleasant working conditions. Salary based on 
background. Please apply to Director of Personnel, 
Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

OPPORTUNITIES in children’ s, reference, branch, 
and bookmobile services in an expanding progressive 
system, with a new $2,500,000 main library, 18 
branches, and 3 bookmobiles; serving a population of 
about 500,000. Professional salaries begin at $5500 
40-hour week, month’s vacation with pay, cumulative 
sick leave, one of the nation’s finest retirement sys- 
tems, Cultured, thriving industrial city with attrac- 
tive residential areas. Surrounded by beautiful sub- 
urban cities and countryside. Inquire Personnel 
Office, Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, 215 E. 3 St, Dayton 2. 
_ CATALOGER for a private coeducational liberal 

arts college, to begin fals or September 1963. An 
excellent educational program in a live-wire coll 
situated 35 miles north of Chicago on Lake Mi 
gan, Library degree required, experience helpful. 
Salary $6000-$7000, depending upon qualifications. 
Position includes cataloging and some reference 
work, Groundbreaking for a new library building 
scheduled for June 1963, 1 month vacation, 38-hour 
week, Fringe benefits: health and life insurance, go- 
cial security, retirement plan. Apply Martha Biggs, 
Lu. Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, OL 

IMMEDIATE openings for assistant librarian 
and reference librarian in an air-conditioned public 
library. College graduate, one year training accred- 
ited library school. Benefits include 13 days sick 
pay, four weeks paid vacation, social security, Mi- 
nois Municipal retirement. Salary depending on ex- 
perience. Apply Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Librarian, 
Moline Public Library, Moline, IL 

REFERENCE assistant. Public library in metro- 
politan area of 51,000 near Detroit. MLS degree or 
its equivalent required. Five-day week, two weeks 
vacation, bonus days, eight 44-paid holidays, retire- 
ment system. City pays hospitalization insurance. Be- 
ginning salary $5000, excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Shirley V. Brabant, Dir., Rose- 
T Public Library, 27251 Gratiot Ave., Roseville, 


Mich. 

HIGH school librarian for Catholic boys high 
school in southeast Cleveland. Full administrative 
responsibility beginning with school year 1963. Li- 
brary degree required. Education courses desired. 
S salary $5000-$5500, depending on experience. 
Apply Rev. Luke Yaeger, O.S.B., Benedictine High 
School, 2900 East Blvd., Cleveland 4. 

TWO positions open: head of children’s depart- 


mn: reference librarian, Serving a city of 50,000. 


easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Nes Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Salary starts $5313, with advance- 
ment at end of six months and yearly increases, Re- 
_tirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
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‘pitalization. Apply Clare aoe Dir., Jackson 


Public Library, Jackso 

ASSISTANT cataloger for rapidly growing college 
library. Degree in library science required. 40-hour 
week, one month vacation, and social security. Re- 
tirement and major medical plans without cost to 
the employee. Blue Cross available. Salary $5500- 
$6000. Apply John R. May, Ln, Van Zoeren Library, 
Hope ee Holland, Mich. 

ST. JOSEPH, Missouri, library trustees want a 
quatifed Ee He must have ALA rating and 
be prepared to supervise Central Public Library, 
Washington Park Branch Library, and Carnegie 
Branch Library. Please state desired salary, and 
write to Mrs. Dorothy Strop, Pres, 316 N N. Noyes 
Blvd., St. Joseph, Mo. 

REFERENCE librarian for the Missouri State 
Library. Handle advanced reference service requests 


' from government employees, referrals from local li- 


braries, and outstate citizens. No research. Library 
degree and 3 years reference experience required. 
Salary range: $540-$666. Apply State Librarian, Mis- 
souri State Library, State Office Building, Jefferson 


SCHOOL library administrative position. Sal- 
ary $7040-$8240 per year. System of 34 junior and 
senior high sched libraries in Cleveland requires an 
assistant head, Book selection, central clearinghouse 
work, and supervision by public library. Remarkable 
opportunity for excellent supervisory experience in 
this field. Strong school library experience essential, 
especially in junior high or elementary schools, Ad- 
dress: Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, lib 
eral arts, church-related college of 1300 students, to 
begin September 1963. Duties include descriptive 
cataloging, some order work, and a few hours ref- 
erence. Library degree or its near completion re- 
quired; experience not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 
montha, 39-hour week, salary open. Library moved 
into its new, spacious, air-conditioned building in 
September 1962. Excellent opportunity. Apply Head 
Librarian Maudie Linn Nesbitt. 

WANTED: Librarian for book concern located in 
Midwest, specializing in juvenile books, must have 
some all-around experience. Good future, fringe 
benefits, Salary 36000 up. Write B-244. 

LIBRARIAN I openings in adult subject depart- 
ments and extension service operations, Library de- 
gree required. Beginning salary up to $6335, depend- 
ing upon experience, Annual increments to $7131. 4 
weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good retire- 
ment plan. Air-conditioned main library building lo- 
cated in complex which includes an art center, 
planetarium, and little theatre. Apply Personnel 
Office, Flint Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, 
Flint, Mich. 

ALA’s Library Technology Project has opening 
for experienced librarian with special interest and 
background in furniture, equipment, and library 
management, to administer the Project’s Technical 
Information Service. Position involves some travel. 
Requirements: 5th year library degree and minimum 
of six years experience. Beginning salary $9024, 
social security, TIAA, one month vacation. Write 
Frazer G., Poole, Dir, LTP, ALA headquarters. 

THREE librarians needed for the public library 
of Des Moines. No library experience required. 


‘City. 
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Salary range $5244-$6300, with liberal fringe bene- © 


fits. Starting salary may be above minimum for 
experienced applicant. 1) Circulation and 2) refer- 
ence require graduate library degree. 3) Music re- 
quires a graduate library degree with either under- 
graduate minor in music-or a bachelor’s in music 
with some practical music experience. Apply Dan 
A. Williams, Dir., Des Moines Public Library, Des 
Moines 9. 

TWO positions open. Reference librarian and 
cataloger in church-related liberal arts college. MA 
` required, experience preferred. Academic status. 
Attractive salary schedule, social security, excellent 
fringe benefits. 60 miles to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Write Odrun E. Peterson, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn. 

CHILD ’S librarian to supervise children’s de- 
partment. Librarian [I]. Position open. and 
. experience required. Salary $6360-$7584. One month 
vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin State retirement sys- 
tem, social security, hospitalization, and life in- 
surance, Apply to E. R. Kunert, Dir., Mead Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 

HEAD librarian for community of 15,000 in Michi- 
gan's Upper Peninsula. 5th year library degree re- 
quired, experience desirable. Minimum salary $6100 
maximum depending on experience, 40-hour week. 
4-week vacation, sick leave, retirement, and social 
security. Other e benefits. Position open June 1. 
Contact Mary Croteau, Ln., Carnegie Public Library, 
Escanaba, Mich. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for botanical reference li- 
brary of 100,000 volumes. Training and/or experience 
necessary. Foreign language(s) desirable. Duties: 
various. Salary: flexible. Apply Librarian, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, 2315 Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis 


16. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. MLS with some previous 
experience desirable. Position also includes some work 
with adults. Beginning salary $5565 to $7245, depend- 
ing on experience; top salary $9765; 5-day week, 
4-week vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, plus so- 
cial security. Excellent opportunity in desirable sub- 
urban community. Apply Robert M. Orr, Dir., Grosse 
Pointe Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval Ave., Grosse 
Pointe 36, Mich. 

librarian position in newly constructed li- 
‘brary with planned capacity of 60,000 volumes, Lo- 
cated in Chicago euburb of 17,000, predominantly 
professional/managerial class. Progressive board seeks 
experienced graduate of established ed library school 
with initiative and enthusiasm for promoting outstand- 
ing library service. Minimum salary: $7200 per year. 
Apply to: Board of Directors, Glen Ellyn Free Public 
Library, 596 Crescent Blvd., Glen Ellyn, DL 

CHEMISTRY librarian. Argonne National Labora- 
tory, the largest atomic energy research laboratory in 
the Midwest, has an opening. Responsibilities will 
include reference work, literature selec- 
tion of new literature, and administration of a branch 
library with an extensive collection in the field of 
chemistry. Preferred candidates will have an under- 
graduate major in chemistry and hold the 5th year 
library degree. Salary is liberal in the technical li- 
brary field and will be commensurate with technical 
training and experience, as well as library training 
and experience. The laboratory is located about 25 
miles southwest of Chicago, near many attractive sub- 
urban communities. The normal work week is 40 
hours and benefits include a month’s vacation, TIAA 
retirement plan, major medical hospitalization in- 
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| 
surance, and life insurance. An equal opportunity em- 
pees Send details of education and experience to 
rofessional Placement, Argonne National Laboratory, 
9700 S. Cass Ave. Argonne, lil. Operated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under contract with the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

PONTIAC Public Libraries, Administrative assist- 
ant, Librarian IL BA and graduate library degree 
required, plus 2-3 years: alaa ional library experi- 
ence, Salary $6049-$7336, the increments occurring 
at 6 months, J, 2; and 3 years. Beautiful new main 
library, ss Oe working conditions, congenial staff. 
Bookmobile librarian.: 5th year library degree re- 
quired, some experience preferred. Salary $5229- 
$6342 in 3 years, starting rate higher for experience. 
5-day week, etc, Blué Cross, retirement, etc. BKM 
operates within city limits, so no country roads, Gen- 
eral management of BKM services and BKM book 
selection, under sympathetic not restrictive super- 
vision, Two assistants | (clerk and driver-clerk). New 
position: Assistant children's librarian, Librarian I. 
BA and 5th year library degree required. Salary 
$5229-$5491-$5759-$6049--$6342. (Start at 2d step 
for successful appropriate experience.) Beautiful new 
main library, good working conditions, very con- 
genial staff, and the children’s librarian a fine 


to work for, Apply Phyllis Pope, City Lib., Pontiac - 


Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, Mich. 
REFERENCE librarian and general ‘assistant. 
$6000-$6480, Work with all age groups. Rural. tri- 
county 4-year-old system, Apply Marjorie J. Pomeroy, 
Dir., East Central Regional Library, Cambridge, Minn. 


! mountain plains 
CITY Librarian. Salary $5616-%6312. Director of 
growing library serving city of 14,000 plus environs. 
Sth year degree, some experience preferred. Good 
fringe benefits. Apply Frank U. Koehler, City Mer., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 

HEAD librarian for a prosperous university town 
of 35,000 in the Red River Valley. Library science de- 
pe Opening immediate for experienced librarian. 

experienced person would work six months as as- 
sistant librarian first. Good 
to push building program and promote county or re- 
gional library service. 40-hour week, month’s saan 
cumulative sick leave, social security. Salary 
Apply Mrs. Richard E. Frank, Ln., Grand Forks Pab. 
lic Library, Grand Forks, N.D. l 


southwest 


ASSISTANT college librarian. in charge ‘of refer- 
ence, circulation, and serials in new building hous- 
ing audio-visual as a part of library services. Gradu- 


ate library school degree required. Starting salary. 


$5833. Apply Head Librarian Edward C. Werner, 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City. 

NEW MEXICO State Library. Three positions. 
State retirement plus social security, group insurance 
voluntary, three weeks ed EON sick leave. 
Library science degree' pply Dorothy J. 
Watkins, Box 1666, Sania Fe. E. a technical serv- 
ices (Librarian IV). Supervises staff of four, cen- 
ee ican ag toni elon libraries and state 
office libraries. Entering salary, $6600; maximum, 
$9000. Field consultant, (Librarian TJ) for northern 
part of the state, work with public libraries in ad- 
visory capacity, set up library stations, carry on public 
relations program, liaison with four regional libraries. 
Entering salary, $4760; maximum, $7920. Regional 
librarian (Librarian ID. Bookmobile service, work 
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with small public libraries in advisory capacity, set up 
library stations, carry on public relations and publicity 
programs. Entering salary, $5280; maximum, $7200. 


pacific northwest 
TWO positions: children’s librarian and cataloger. 
Salary dependent upon training and experience. 
Must be graduate of ALA library school. January 
graduates considered. FICA, city retirement plan, 
15 working days sick leave, 15 working days vaca- 
tion. Send resume and recent photo to Roger E. 
Spillers, Ln., Helena Public Library, Helena, Mont. 
EXPERIENCED cataloger needed by Pacific 
Northwest university. Attractive beginning salary for 
right person. “Excellent fringe benefits. Ideal work- 
ing conditions. New air-conditioned divisional lib 
building. Young, competent, congenial staff with 
varied backgrounds, Enjoy life in delightful com- 
munity with cultural and entertainment events. An- 
other university in close proximity. Located near sev- 
eral national parks, yet only 144 hour drive to 
metropolitan area. Region noted for spectacular 
beauty and outdoor life. Mild healthful climate. 
Write B-242. 
TWO positions: 1) Circulation assistant. College 
graduate and graduate of an accredited library 
school plus one year of experience. Beginning salary 


- $450 per month. 2) Reference librarian. College 


graduate with a 5-year degree from an accredited 
library school. Also at least 2 years of experience. 
Beginning salary $475 per month. Apply Ann Whit- 
mack, Dir., Parmly Billings Memorial Library, 
Billings, Mont. 

REGIONAL director, Nez Perce-Lewis County 
Libraries, Lewiston, Idaho. $6000~-$7200, mild cli- 
mate, inland port, Present population served 20,000, 
budget $50,000; could double. LS degree plus ex- 
perience, Opportunity to become leader in state with 
only seven professional public librarians. Write Idaho 
State Library, 615 Fulton, Boise. 

PACIFIC Northwest university opening (fall) for 
a social sciences librarian (business and govern- 
ment), $5600-$7000 with the starting salary de- 
termined by strength of educational background, 
foreign language competence, and experience. Two 
months vacation, faculty status, liberal paid-up in- 
surance, and pension, also social security. Details 
and forms available. Write B-247. 

APPLICATIONS are invited from librarians with 
backgrounds in music and art or history and litera- 
ture for the posts of fine arts librarian or humanities 
librarian in a university located in the Puget Sound 
country. Beginning salary from $5200-$6400. Month 
vacation, 35-hour week, pension, insurance, faculty 
status, etc. Apply immediately for fall opening. 
Write B-248. 

CHILDREN’s librarian. Salary range $5040-36048. 
College community of 25,000 in Walla Walla valley 
at edge of Blue Mountains in S.E. Washington. Two 
years experience in children’s work in a public li- 
brary in addition to 5th year library school degree 
required. Month’s vacation. City pays portion of hos- 
pitalization (optional), social security, statewide cities 
retirement, ee a fringe benefits. Apply Sarah Cor- 
coran, Ln., Public Library, Walla Walla, Wash. 

LEWIS and Clark College Library will have an 
opening in August for a circulation librarian to assist 
as readers adviser. Faculty rank, one month vacation. 
Library school degree required. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications, Minimum $5600. Apply to L. E. 
Tomlinson, Ln., Portland 19, Ore. 





far west 


TWO extension librarians needed in city-county 
library system, Librarian I, at least 2 years pro- 
fessional experience, $501-$609. Librarian II, 4 
years experience, at least 2 in a supervisory capacity. 
$902-$671. Both require ALA-accredited Dirar 
school degree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 12 days va- 
cation; 12 days sick leave; social security; state re- 
tirement; and city-paid health insurance. First incre- 
ment after 6 months. Apply Director of Library 
Services, Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties. Positions available in children’s reference, tech- 
nical services, and other fields of librarianship. Out- 
standing employee benefits include annual vacation, 
sick leave, injury leave, health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities 
available. Unsurpassed weather, Salary to $6384, 
depending on qualifications. Must be graduate of 
accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 
age 64. Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pa- 
cific Hwy., San Diego. 

ADMINISTRATIVE assistant. Public library sys- 
tem. 1% hours from San Francisco, City-county 
system of 8 branches, 2 bookmobiles, and 10 stations. 
New central building under construction. Salary 
$580-$705 with advancement to 2d step in 6 
months. Requires ALA-accredited library school de- 
gree with 5 years professional library experience. 
Apply Director of Library Services, Public Library, 
Stockton and San Joaquin County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately 
available in new branches, subject departments, tech- 
nical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $464-$575 per month. (Experienced librar- 
ians may start above minimum.) The place: Los 
Angeles, where the climate is always good. The fu- 
fure: good opportunity for professional growth and 
promotional advancement in a growing system; 35 
librarian promotions within the last 12 months, Stu- 
dents may apply during their last semester of li- 
brary school. For additional information write Per- 
sonnel Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. 
5 St., Los Angeles 17. 

JUNIOR librarian for general reference work in 
public library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one year 
of graduate study in an accredited library school. 
No experience required; however, credit on salary 
scale given for practical experience, Salary $4932- 
$5652, good retirement system, 3 weeks vacation, 
paid sick leave, and other benefits. Community of 
100,000, 60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-con- 
ditioned central library, 3 new branch libraries. No 
written examination required. Apply Civil Service 
Board, 431 Court St, San Bernardino, Calif. 

CATALOGER (Librarian ITI), $552-$67], first in- 
crement after 6 months. ALA- accredited school de- 
gree, 4 years experience, at least 2 in cataloging. 5- 
day, 40-hour week, 12 days vacation, 12 days sick 
leave, retirement system, social security, city-paid 
health insurance, city-county system near San Fran- 
cisco. New central building under construction. 
Technical services staff of 15. Apply Director of 
Library Services, Public Library, Steckton and San 
Joaquin County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, California, where the climate is cool and sur- 
roundings beautiful. A youngish person having a 
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fifth-year degree with emphasis on work with chil- 
dren. Must be in good health. California State re- 


tirement. Excellent vacation and sick leave. Six-step : 


salary scale. Starting salary depends upon training 
and experience. Write Mrs, Ruth Galvin Thornburg, 
Harrison Memorial Library, Box 800, Carmel, Calif. 

ASSISTANT city librarian for San Francisco Pub- 


lic Library. Responsible administrative position in - 


challenging library situation. Opportunity: for growth 
and for demonstration of professional leadership. Sal- 
ary $12,264-$14,904, Write Richard Wurm, Pers. 
Of., San Francisco Public Library, Civic Center, 


San Francisco 2. Applications must be completed by . 


May 31, 1963. Interviews at ALA Conference. 
ADULT coordinator, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary. Responsible for organization and develop- 
ment of adult program in main library and 26 
branches. Library budget: $2,437,634; book budget: 
$397,000. Salary: $8520-$10,344. Write Richard 
Wurm, Pers. Of., San Francisco Public Library, 
Civic Center, San Francisco 2. Applications must be 
received by May 31, 1963. Interviews at ALA Con- 


‘ ference or San Francisco. 


BOOKMOBILE Librarian I for county library dem- 
onstration, Mendocino County, Calif. Rugged north- 
ern coastland and vacationland of mountains, ocean, 
and redwood forests; center for art colonies, lumber 


~ industry, orchards, and vineyards. The demonstration 
-under the Library Services Act is one year old, and 


will continue until June 30, 1964, when the county 
will decide upon local support. The staff of 8 includes 
3 professional librarians, but we need more! Op- 
portunity for work with community groups, radio, 
public relations media, as well as with b sokaiobils 
schedule provides unusual variety of training experi- 
ence and opportunities for demonstrating new ideas 


‘ and techniques of library service. Salary: 


$436-$530, 
with advance to second step after 6 months. 3 weeks 
vacation, fringe benefits. Graduation from an ac- 
credited library school required. Apply to Project 
Director, Mendocino County Library Demonstration, 
108 W. Clay St., Ukiah, Calif. 

BRANCH Librarian II in progressive urban-rural 
service with recent $1% M central library. Head li- 
brary in city of 6000, 30 miles from Fresno. Requires 
MLS plus 2 years profeasional work. Salary $5712- 
$7140. Librarian I (readers adviser) in central library. 
Requires only MLS. Salary $5112-$6384. Starting sal- 
ary above minimum possible for both positions for 
commensurate qualifications. Benefits, living condi- 
tions, scenic, and cultural advantages? Ontstanding! 
Contact Edward W. Firby, Dir. of Pers., Room 101, 
Hall of Records, Fresno 21, Calif. 

PUBLIC services librarian for a liberal arts, church- 
related college of about 1500 students. Position re- 
quires ALA-accredited library school d and ex- 
perience. One month vacation, thirty ee day s of sick 
leave, social security, TIAA retirement, life | insurance, 
Blue Cross. Salary: $5700-plus, “depending upon ex- 
pans Job description is availa Write to Li- 

rarian, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 


hawaii 


~ CHILDREN’S Librarian I for public library in 


Wailuku, Maui. 1 year professional children’s library 
program experience; $5592-$7128, Catalog Librarian 


=. [at the University of Hawaii Library. 1 year pro- 


fessional cataloging “& classifying 


experience; 
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$5592-$7128. Librarian I for branch public a 
in Kailua, Oahu; $5076-$6468. Two Librarian II: 
for reference & related assignment in the Uain 
of Hawaii College of' Education library; other ger 
tion in the branch. public library on island of 
Maui. 1 year professional library work experience; 
$5592-$7128. Librarian II for University of Hawaii 
Library circulation section. 2 years professional li- 
brary work experience; $6.156-$7860. Librarian IV 
to plan, direct, and supervise operations of branch 
public libraries on the island of Kauai, 3 years pro- 
fessional library work experience; -$6792-$8664. All 
of the above positions require BLS from ALA- 
accredited college. Contact Mrs.. Loretta Fukuda, 
Dept. of. Pers. Servs., 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


POSITIONS WANTED: 


BAPTIST college or seminary library position sought 
by male, 43, married, BA, ThM, with 24 hours on 
MLS. Some library : ‘experience, also teaching and 
pastoral experience. Available in May. Other de- 
nominations considered. Southeast or Southwest 
only, Write B-235-W. | 

MAN—AB, MEd,; MLS, LLD, -lieutenant com- 
mander, U. S.N.R. Qualified teacher and librarian in 
public ‘schools of all 50 states. Seven academic 


majors. Graduate of ALA-accredited library school. — 


Licensed U.S. (FAA) commercial flight instructor. 
Patent and copyright holder. Experience: two chee 
teaching, four years itary, and nine years 
management consultant, Mature, young, and ealthy. 
Present--$13,328, Available July 1, 1963, any loca- 
tion, Seeks interesting and productive "job which 
contributes to the profession of librarianship (sys-. 
tem or institution, large or small). Salary abso- 
lutely secondary. All replies confidentially respected 
-and answered in June, until which time this ad 
will run. Write B-243-W. 

MALE, BSLS, PhD, 15 yrs. univ. exp. (technical - 
services and readers services) seeks university ad- 
ministrative position, $9000.- Write B-230-W. 

W , AMLS, five years experience in uni- . 
versity libraries, wishes position in acquisitions, 
reference, college, or university library. Available 
September. Write B-245-W. ` 

LIBRARY clerk, typist, 14 years experience, all 


levels. College, jr. college, high school. Cataloging 
order dept. ($35,000), now in charge of circulation _ 


desk in H.S. (12,000 vols.) plus other technical’ 
services. Desires change, fall 1963. Prefer California 
or Southwest. Write B-246-W. 

WOMAN, MS in LS, 4 years school experience, 
seeks position in Philadelphia area library. Available 
September 1. Write 'B-241-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please. 


state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If-voucher forms ` 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are, submitted 
for insertion. 
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Asithath beene fundry times pub- 


lickely ated, by the Riz sht honoura- 
ble, the Lord Chamberline his 
fersants, 


ritten by Widen Sha feSbeare, 
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UNIVERSITY 
MICROFILMS 


All of the great English language 
treasures of the past, including many 
first editions, are available to all libra- 
ries through the magic of microfilm 
and xerography. 


Most significant works have al- 
ready been microfilmed in such 
SEries as: 


Early English Books (STC) 
Pollard and Redgrave, 1475-1640 
Wing, 1641-1700 


English Literary Periodicals 
of 17th, 18th, 19th Centuries 


American Periodicals, 1741-1850 


American Culture Series I, H 


Authentic source materials your 
literary scholars need and want are 
here, and quickly available ar low 
cost. Microfilms of these complete 
series, or xerographic printed books 
are supplied, — 


Further details of these great lit- 
erary series are provided in the new 
General Catalogue. Send for your 
copy today. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


eh: mpre xt Landon, for Themas Fiber, andare to 
fot eudhde at bie fonpas at dhe Signeut che Whac Hast, 
m Elele, Trete 1600 
From the Huntington collection 
MICROFILM 2 | 
CATO LOX 
Write 
313 N. FIRST STREET, 
SUBSIDIARY O F 
ge 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
XEROX CORPORATION 


22 JUN IybS 


THEY LL FIND IT IN 








WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


EASILY...QUICKLY...WITH GREATER INTEREST 


There is no need to look-look-look to get an answer in World Book. The unique single 
alphabetical arrangement makes an index unnecessary, avoids discouraging 
“detours” to discovery. Inquiring minds of all ages get right to the point quickly by 
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looking up subjects self-contained in individual vol- 
umes. Interesting side-trips are suggested, of course. 
Cross references to related articles lead the reader to 
acquire an even broader background in the subject. 

This attention to ease of use is in keeping with our 
editorial policy of serving the greatest needs of the 
greatest number. It is another reason why World Book 
and its manner of presentation remain most memor- 
able in the minds of millions. 

Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Distribution of Books 


June 1963 





HER LIBRARY HAS 
PROVIDED THE BEST 


ORL Ba vb 
ĀE DEZE | 


La SPR ` 


Olubi ; 


Genuine Library Binding assures longest | 
life and most cireulation at lower cost. 
You can save as much as 89%* 
by using Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books 
Over 20,000 Popular Juvenile Titles. 
Most im stock. 


QUARTERLY CATALOGS FREE 
— WRITE TODAY. 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 


*From a study available on request 


PF i 


special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a vear, included in membership dues, ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. Price of this issue 506, 





Store Flat Open to Use 









New (ca Economy 


Pamphlet Boxes 


ee ee Ae g” The economical solution to the problem 

ati 516 10” X 7%" x 4” of storing pamphlets, magazines and loose 
s 8 ° ° > ° . 

No. 517 11” ý 9” x4” printed materials. Available in 3 convenient 


sizes. Cut corner makes it easy to locate a 
pamphlet without removing the complete 
file from the shelf. 


Shipped flat (takes less space to store)— 
ready to unfold and snap together as needed. 
Made of sturdy 60 point 3 ply fibreboard in 
natural kraft color. White gummed labels 
included with boxes for identifying contents. 
J Sea vou at the. ALA Convention Write for Prices and Full Information 


Chicago, Booths 1013 & 1015. Developed by the ALA Library Technology Project 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


HOW OLD HAT 
ARE YOUR 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS? 


Check the publication dates. If any 
encyclopedia in your library is more than 
five years old, think what’s missing: im- 
portant information on independent 
states in Africa, Communism in Cuba, 
space travel and communication satel- 
lites, the Wall, the Common Market, new 
developments in Indonesia, new trends in 
South America, synthetic penicillins, pro- 
gramed learning devices, moon probes 
and ad almost infinitum. 


LOOK WHAT'S NEW 
IN COMPTON'S! 


Please do look at Compton’s 1963 edition. 
You'll find new articles on Aerospace, 
Fidel Castro, Togo, Telemetry, Teaching 
Machines, Organization of American 
States; revised articles on Berlin, Moon, 
Medicine, Vietnam, De Gaulle—among 
approximately 4300 others added, re- 
written or revised over the past five years 
in Compton’s continuous building and 
revision program. Compton’s not only 
keeps articles, facts and statistics com- 
pletely current, but up-dates entire sub- 
ject areas so that all related articles are 
in factual agreement. And Compton’s 
unique Fact-Index, in the back of every 
volume, is the best fact-finder ever built. 


FIRST IN QUALITY 
F. E. Compton & Company, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada, F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 151 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


June 1963 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 





BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


505 Book Distribution, Dan Lacy 

507 Ten Years of Franklin Publications, Datus C. Smith, Jr. 
pel 512 brs Publishing and National Development, Peter S. 

enniso 
The special section is featured “ 
on the cover. The photograph 517 Books for Turkish Schools 
above does something less 518 Book Distribution in the USSR, Kurt Enoch and Robert 
than justice to Chicago’s out- W. Frase 
standing feature, its lakefront. 523 Book Distribution in the United Kingdom, Ronald Barker 
Looking north from the 
Aquarium, the midtown area, 528 The Bookseller Serves the Community (but who serves 
„a including the hotels which will him?), Goddard Light 

be used during the conference, 531 The Federal Government and Rural Book Distribution, 
is seen. Eugene J. McCarthy 

534 The Distribution of Paperbound Books, Pyke Johnson, Jr. 
The ALA Bulletin is the official Sins on Pgh 
journal of the American Library 544 New Channels for Book Distribution through the Schools, 


Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 


Nancy Larrick 


OTHER ARTICLES 


; à ‘ 
i bo regerdod as their own 549 Frederic Melcher and Children’s Books, Ruth Gagliardo 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 559 The Trustee’s Role in the New Era of Library Coopera- 
Acceptance of an advertisement tion, Raymond E. Williams 
does not imply endorsement of ; f . À; : 

Da debar ky the Anaia Lis 565 Chicago Restaurants and Night Life, Evangeline Mistaras 
brary Association. 575 Summer in Chicagoland, Robert Baumruk 

585 The Library Administration Division—Culprit or Victim? 
Membership in ALA is open to Sa | 

“any person, library, or organiza- 595 Proposed Amendments to ALA Constitution and Bylaws 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- DEPARTMENTS 
formation write to the Member- 466 Bulletin Board 601 Recruitment 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 472 Free for All 604 Goods and Gadgets 

477 Editorial S 
aoe . tee teite Wendie 605 News from the Divisions 
The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 606 Lib Technol 
Siders? Guide, Education In- 488 Intellectual Freedom rary technology 
dex, and Library Literature. 497 Washington Report 609 Classified Advertisements 
Samray Smith EDITOR 
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Seal 
DRY MOUNTING PRESS 
and SYSTEMS OF MOUNTING 


Seal — The System with the Bonus. 
Imagine one single economical invest- 
ment which enables you to extend the 
“life expectancy” of library reference 
materials four ways — mounting, la- 
minating, cloth backing and hinging 
and in making transparencies! 


ONE PRESS — MANY USES 





STANDARD 120 — $128.95 F.O.B. SHELTON, CONN. 


The Seal Standard Model 120 (illustrated) with 
heating platen 15% x 18% is ideal for many 
library applications. In seconds, you will dry 
mount prints, drawings and magazine tear sheets 
neatly and beautifully for filing and display. 
Then, using the same press, laminate to further 
preserve and protect pliable and solid materials. 
Or cloth back and hinge. Yes, and make lasting 


transparencies too! 


Laminate with Seal-Lamin. Keep pli- 
able and solid materials sparkling 
new for years. Mylar base plastic 
will not crack or become yellow and 
brittle with age. Smudge marks wipe 
off easily. Ideal for preserving but- 
terfly wings and leaves. 

Cloth back and hinge with Chartex. 
Reinforce and retain flexibility of 
prints, maps and charts. Use for rod, 
ribbon and grommet suspensions and 
for hinging acetates and papers. 
Make projectorals with Transpara- 
Film. “Lift” material from any clay- 
coated printed matter. Make full size 
transparencies or 3% x 4 slides. 
Write for free samples and Better 
Mounting manual. 


A 


SEAL, INC., 











Students and the Pratt Library: Challenge and 
Opportunity, by Lowell Martin, is being pub- 
lished by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more l, early in June. This report analyzes the 
results of an extensive survey by questionnaire 
and personal interview of the pattern of use by 
secondary school students of the library. Recom- 
mendations for ameliorating the problems which 
were disclosed are included. About 60 pages, 


multilithed, $2. 
* 


A. L. Remley has 
been appointed to the 
newly created posi- 
tion of Director of Ad- 
vertising and Promo- 
tion of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. For the 
past four years he has 
been exhibits director 
of the Combined Book 
Exhibit. For the pre- 
ceding six years he 
was advertising and 
business manager of 
the ALA Bulletin and exhibits manager of the 
annual ALA conference (see the editorial in the 
January 1959 issue). Mr. Remley assumes his 
new duties at the Wilson Company in mid-June. 


* 


The best reference books of the year, as chosen 
by the Library Journal List Committee of the Ref- 
erences Services Division, will once again be ex- 
hibited at the RSD professional booth during the 
Chicago Conference. This year the collection will 
be made available for exhibit at state, local, and 
regional library association meetings, provided 
the exhibiting association will pay the small cost 
of freight to and from the meeting. Reprints of 
the list, provided by Library Journal, will be 
sent with the exhibits. Write the RSD office at 
ALA headquarters for further information. 


* 


Two publications arising from Library 21 are 
now available. The Library and Information Net- 





SHELTON, CONN. | works of the Future is a study of the potential of 
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the various electronics devices associated with 
the exhibit. 43 pages, paper, $2. Recruitment and 
Training of Staff and Support of Staff Dissemina- 
tion Activities at the American Library Associa- 
tion Library 21 Exhibit is a detailed report which 
spells out some of the implications for librarian- 
ship of the exhibit. 118 pages, spiral binding, $3. 
Only a few copies of the latter title are available. 
Both should be ordered from Library 21 at ALA 


headquarters. 
* 


Librarians and Trustees, Partners in Public Rela- 
tions, is a new leaflet published by the Library 
Administration Division and available from ALA 
headquarters. 25 copies, 75¢; 50, $1.25: 100, 
$2.25; 250, $5.50: 500, $9.50. 


* 


“A List of Book Dealers in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries” in Africa, the Far East, Latin America, the 
Middle East, the Slavic and East European Area. 
and South Asia is available from the Resources 
and Technical Services Division at ALA head- 


quarters. 44 pages, mimeographed, unbound. $2. | 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has announced 
a number of new grants. The largest, $42,190, is 
to the Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, for preparation of a manual on work sim- 
plification in small public libraries. The project. 
which is expected to be completed in about 18 
months, was conceived and formulated by Joseph 


L. Wheeler, who is serving as consultant. Donald | 


D. Dennis, associate professor and librarian at 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
will be the director. 

A $14,000 contract has been placed with Jonker 
Business Machines, Gaithersburg, Maryland, for 
construction of a production model of a Mini- 
matrex Camera which it is anticipated will serve 
as a basic mechanism in an inexpensive system of 
information retrieval utilizing the “coordinate in- 
dexing” principle. 

An $8626 contract has been awarded to Photo- 
grammetry, Rockville, Maryland, for design and 
construction of prototypes of a camera for the 
production of microcopies by available light and 
without laboratory processing, 


University to assist the university libraries in an 
operations analysis looking toward improvement 
of administration. The investigation will seek to 
identify the major activities of research library 


together with a | 
monocular viewer for use with such microcopies. | 
A grant of $7200 has been made to Columbia | 
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operation and the kinds and levels of skills of | 


competency involved in each activity. eee 
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Spring Highlights 
from HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


Curious George Learns the Alphabet 


Written and illustrated by H. A. Rey 
Ages 4-6 $3.07 net “The game of learning 
becomes entertaining ... This should be as pop- 
ular as the other picture books about the famous 
little monkey.” Horn Book 


The Teaspoon Tree 

Mary B. Palmer 

Illustrated by Carlota Dodge 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 “This allegory, portraying 
Andulasia working her way through problems 
without betraying annoyance or fear, will be 
delightful to read aloud to 10-11-year-olds.” 
*Library Journal 















Hakon of Rogen’s Saga 

Erik Haugaard 

Illustrated by Diane and Leo Dillon 
A New York Herald Tribune Honor Book 
Ages 11 up $3.00 “. .. a simple but tightly 
written story . . . told with much perception 
into the folly of tyranny and the eventual tri- 
umph of justice.” Christian Science Monitor 












The Plainsmen 

Jack Schaefer 

Illustrated by Lorence Bjorklund 

A New York Herald Tribune Honor Book 
Ages 12 up $3.25 “All the stories in this col- 
lection are solid, and several of them are pure 
gems.” New York Times 


Makers of the Red Revolution 

Olivia Coolidge 

Illustrated with photographs 

Ages 12 up $3.75 “... an essential book... 
the kind of unhysterical, straightforward record 
of men and events that leaves the reader with a 
grasp when it happened, why it happened and 
who and what was responsible.” *Virginia Kirkus 
Come and see all our books at Booth 2206 
















Houvhion Mifflin Company 


2 Park St., Boston 7 
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NEW from Bethany Press 


THE MARRIAGE CLIMATE 


A Book of Home Dynamics 
by Ernest Ligon and Leona Smith 


More than another collection of 
weak platitudes and good advice, 
this is a comprehensive study of 
how husbands 
make their homes more like the 
kind they It is 
based on a thorough statistical 


and wives may 


dreamed about. 


study over many years involving 
hundreds of questionnaires and 


., 


“test runs in average homes. 


The 


avoids 


text is very readable, it 


difficult 


and features lively cartoon illus- 


technical terms, 


trations, Many will turn to it for 
help in building a happier, more 


successful marriage. 


240 pages, $4.75 


266.5 


NEW from Bethany Press 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
by Weldon Keckley 


A manual especially written to help the layman who is 








superintendent of a Protestant church school understand 
what he must do and what he must be to qualify as a Chris- 
Also helpful to 
church school superintendents. 


tian educator today. those who select 


144 pages, $2.50 


234.4 


NEW from Bethany Press 


WIT AND WISDOM 
by Allan W. Lee 


A lively resource book of hundreds of pertinent phrases 
for use on outdoor church bulletin boards with specific 
suggestions on how to arrange outdoor bulletin boards. 
“thoughts for the day” 
alphabetical categories for easy reference. 


64 pages (paperback), $1.00 


Phrases and are arranged in 


‘The Bethany Press 
BOX 179 © ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 
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LATE CONFERENCE NEWS 


AREA CODE 312-922-5767 is the number of the 
message center at the Chicago Conference. The 
center will be Booth 47 in the lower lobby of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. Messages received at this 
number will be posted on a bulletin board, but 
no further effort will be made to deliver them to 
delegates. 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

July 5 has been set as the deadline for receiv- 
ing reservations for ASD’s annual luncheon 
scheduled for 12:30 p.m., Monday, July 15, at 
the Pick-Congress Hotel. Tickets must be ob- 
tained in advance and are available by mail from 
ASD office, at $3.60 each. Checks should be made 
out to the American Library Association, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. The luncheon will be followed 
at 2:00 p.m. by a membership meeting as de- 
scribed in the May ALA Bulletin. Notices and 
reservation forms for both the luncheon and 
ASD’s preconference institute on reading im- 
provement, to be held at the Pick-Congress on 
Saturday, July 13, were mailed to all ASD mem- 
bers during the month of May. Additional forms 
may be obtained from the ASD office. The regis- 
tration fee for the all-day institute is $12.50, which 
will include the cost of both luncheon and dinner. 
Reservations will be accepted up to July 5. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


AHIL’s luncheon and membership meeting will 
take place at the Knickerbocker Hotel, at 12:45 
P.M., Friday, July 19. Tickets for the luncheon 
will be $4.50, and will be sold at the ALA Central 
Ticket desk after the conference opens. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to visit libraries in the neighborhood, in- 
cluding the Asa S. Bacon Memorial Library, at 
the American Hospital Association, and the Ar- 
chibald Church Library, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Medical School. Details about the 
luncheon speaker will appear in the spring issue 


of the AHIL Quarterly. 


NOON-HOUR FILM SHOWINGS 
The ALA Audio-Visual Committee will present 
the usual noon-hour film showings during the 
Chicago Conference in the Waldorf Room of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Monday through Friday, 
12:15-1:45. The programs this year will portray 
something of the history, art, and technique of the 
motion picture. A program listing each day’s 
showings will be in every conference envelope. 
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GALE’S BASIC LIBRARY TOOLS 








CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS OFFERS 4000 BIOGRAPHIES 
OF MODERN AUTHORS EACH YEAR 


Author information available nowhere else is 
now being provided in a compact, easily-read, 
easily-used form in CONTEMPORARY 
AUTHORS, which lists approximately 1000 
writers of current books in each of its four 
volumes every year. New writers as well as 
established authors are included. 


Authors in every field—fiction, juveniles, social 
sciences, general non-fiction, textbooks, etc. 
—except science and technology are listed. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS sketches (in 


which no confusing abbreviations are used) 
are based on information provided by the 
authors themselves. Entries include basic per- 
sonal and career history data, plus these dis- 
tinctive features: 


—Complete bibliographies of the original publication 
of each author's works, regardless of the number of titles. 
—Work in progress is reported, with working titles, 
probable publishers, and expected completion dates. 
—Sidelight information which gives insight into their 
work or personalities is provided by many authors. 


Cumulative indexes are provided. 


Four clothbound volumes each year—4000 listings—Annual subscription $25 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AGENCIES 


Designed to help find sources of information. 


on research in specialized fields, DIRECTORY 
OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH BUREAUS AND 
INSTITUTES lists some 1300 university-spon- 
sored bureaus, institutes, centers, experiment 
stations, and laboratories carrying on work in 
250 major areas of business, science, tech- 
nology, social science. Listings include opera- 
tional details, executives’ names. .......$20 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION CENTERS 


Information about more than 10,000 instal- 
lations is included in the DIRECTORY OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION 
CENTERS. Facilities covered include units 
operated by business and industrial firms, 
governmental bodies at all levels, educational 
institutions, associations, etc. Alphabetical 


. entries give size of staff, size of collection, 


subjects covered, names of staff members, 
and other details. Extensive subject index $25 


ALPHABETIC DESIGNATIONS 


AND INITIALISMS IDENTIFIED 


The ACRONYMS DICTIONARY lists and spells 
out or explains for the puzzled reader or 
student more than 11,000 alphabetic desig- 
nations and initialisms, such as GOP, MIT, 
OGPU, MOUSE, UNICEF, MAMIE, GNP, 
HELIOS, and thousands of others........$10 


Write for Brochure — Books May be Ordered on Approval 
GALE RESEARCH company 7 


2202 Book Tower — Detroit 26, Michigan 


IDENTIFY CODE NAMES, NICKNAMES 


CODE NAMES DICTIONARY gives information 
on more than 10,000 non-technical terms... 
such as APOLLO, JUNE BUG, VAMPIRE, THE 
THING, SHADOW-82, BEDCHECK CHARLIE, 
OVERLORD .. . used in rocketry, aviation, 
meteorology, military activities, etc.......$15 


FIND SOURCES FOR STATISTICS 


Statistics on thousands of subjects ranging 
from abrasives to zirconium are easily located 
through STATISTICS SOURCES, a specialized 
bibliography devoted to publications of all 
kinds which include statistics. Over 9000 
sources are cited for 6152 subjects.....$15 


11,000 PLACES TO GET 
HARD-TO-FIND FACTS 


Gale's famous ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS lists more than 11,000 national organ- 
izations and specialized groups, with informa- 
tion about their fields, purposes, activities, 
size, publications, and conventions. Volume 1 
gives full details about each group; subject, 
alphabetical, and keyword indexes are pro- 
vided. Volume 2 is a geographic guide to 
groups covered in Volume 1, and includes an 
index of executives’ names. 


Volume l1...... $25 Volume 2...... $15 


You in Chicags! 
Bostk 601 
Hilton Exkibition Hall 
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32 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR encyclopediax 


Reference book usefulness begins with the selection 
of highly qualified writers and authenticators. 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. Florey, and George 
W. Beadle—recently named President of the University of Chicago, are among 
the 32 winners of Nobel Prizes who have contributed to the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. Fellow contributors include such eminent men and women as May 
Hill Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Sara Innis Fenwick, Senator Hiram Fong, Charles 
F. Gosnell, J. Edgar Hoover, President John F. Kennedy, Willy Ley, Roger H. 
McDonough, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Edward A. Parsons, R. Marlin 
Perkins, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Paul B. Sears, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 





Reference book usefulness is guaranteed through careful editing by an out- 
standing permanent staff, and by pre-testing of new reference materials in 
classrooms and the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


Have you seen the new 1963 edition of the American Educator Encyclo- 

pedia? Twenty-five hundred pages revised; latest census figures; biog- 
raphy of President Kennedy; comprehensive coverage of Newbery and Calde- 
cott award winners, manned space flights, “High School” by William Van Til, 
“the best encyclopedia article on Shakespeare.” If you haven’t examined the 
American Educator recently, don’t overlook this prized set, a best buy for 
bookshelves and budget. Write to Mrs. Victoria Johnson for the Tangley Oaks 
Report on the 1963 American Educator Encyclopedia, or for information about 
the Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship in Education. 


Tested and Produced by 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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You'll see these and many other fine books 
at the ALA Convention when you visit Booth 903 


idadi Ol ON mE 
ALA 903 ALA 


Pulitzer Prize 
Biography 
1963 


WINNER OF THE 1962 
NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 
FOR NON-FICTION 


Selected for the ALA List of 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


Henry James 


Vol. Il: The Conquest of London, 1879-1881 
Vol. Ill: The Middle Years, 1882-1895 





Previously published: 
Vol. |: The Untried Years, 1843-1870 


BY LEON EDEL 


The fourth and concluding volume is now 
in preparation. Each volume $8.50. Vol- 
umes I, Il and lil: $24.00. Volumes II and 
Ill: $16.00. Each fully illustrated with 
photographs. 


Other important Henry James 
works edited by Leon Edel: 
THE COMPLETE TALES OF HENRY JAMES. 


The projected 12-volume edition with intro- 
ductions by Leon Edel, Published: Volumes 


I, Ul, Ul, IV. Each $5.95 
THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated. 846 pages. $10.00 


GUY DOMVILLE. James's play with critical 
reviews by Shaw, Wells, and Bennett. 
$3.25 Paper: $1.65 
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“These studies are the work of professional 
military writers, but they are done with 
verve and a full appreciation of the human 
values involved.” — Boston Herald 


Great Battles of History 


Edited by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
Military Editor of The N. Y. Times 


Guadalcanal 
By Samuel B. Griffith, Il. $4.50 


Anzio 
The Gamble That Failed 
By Martin Blumenson. $3.95 


The Battle of the Huertgen Forest 
By Charles B. MacDonald. $3.95 
The First Battle of the Marne 
By Robert B. Asprey. $3.95 
The Darkest Day: 1814 
The Washington-Baltimore Campaign 
By Charles G. Muller. $3.95 
The Cowpens-Guilford 
Courthouse Campaign 
By Burke Davis. $3.95 


Red Sun Rising: 
The Siege of Port Arthur 
By Reginald Hargreaves, Maj. (Ret.). $3.95 


The Zulu War 
Isandhiwana and Rorke’s Drift 
By Rupert Furneaux. $3.95 


The Battle of the Alma 
By Peter Gibbs. $3.95 


Each illustrated with a map. 


















Your hosts 
at the Lippincott 
booth; 
Joseph W. Lippincott, dr. 
Eunice Blake 


Anne Craig 


William Follen 
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The April Editorial 


My hearty and most sincere congratulations on 
the excellent statement by Myrl Ricking in the 
April issue of the Bulletin. Miss Ricking has 
made some statements that desperately needed 
saying, and I hope they will stimulate the sup- 
port from practicing librarians they so richly 
deserve. For many years I have been distressed 
by librarians’ complacent acceptance of medi- 
ocrity on the theory that half a loaf is better 
than none. This, to my way of thinking, has done 
more to injure the profession of librarianship, 
and the image we project, than any other single 
force, and until we recognize that a poor li- 
brarian is not better than no librarian at all, we 
may well expect the public neglect and indiffer- 
ence which we so richly deserve. 

At Western Reserve we are trying each year 
to raise the level of qualification for admission to 
the library school. This has not always pleased 
the librarians who are potential employers of 
our graduates, but we are convinced that to do 
otherwise would be a disservice to the profes- 
sion. I hope that the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation will, in the future, pay particular 
attention to the admission standards of those 
schools which seek accreditation and ruthlessly 
reject those who dilute the profession with in- 
tellectual mediocrity. 

Again my congratulations to Miss Ricking for 
her courage. I greet her statement with yelps of 
joy. 

Jesse H. Suera, dean 
School of Library Science 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland 


Myrl Ricking’s editorial, “The Continuing Bat- 
tle,” in the April 1963 issue of ALA Bulletin 
answers the question about what ALA is doing 
for the profession. Direct, clear, short, neatly 
summed up—this article drives home a statement 
of professional philosophy. 
It is a pleasure to see the essence of the re- 
cruitment battle so stated! . 
Henry M. KAPENSTEIN 
Philadelphia 
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The May Editorial 
In reference to your editorial in the May 1963 
Bulletin, may I decline to write Mr. Carlborg and 


address my words to you instead? In the exercise . 


of his artistic freedom, Mr. Woolfolk, the writer 
of “A Book for Burning,” chose to present a li- 
brarian as a character who might have been taken 
directly from the Fiske Report. Any honest ob- 
server would have to admit that he can find many 
such examples in the libraries across the country, 
but even if it were a complete fabrication, isn’t 
the writer’s essential right as an artist involved? 

How in conscience can we call ourselves de- 
fenders of the freedom to read, meaning, I gather, 
everybody's freedom of expression, on the one 
hand and seek to pressure a TV program to 
change its script because we don’t like the image 
of the librarian it presents? . . . This sounds 
suspiciously like: I favor free elections if my side 
always wins. I favor freedom of religion as long 
as I am of a minority persuasion and need protec- 
tion. I favor a fair fight as long as my own ox 
isn’t gored. 

I say, let us as librarians practice freedom and 
we won't have to worry about the false image 
presented. 

Leo T. DINNAN 

Head of Public Services 

Wayne County, Michigan, Library 
The Editorial replies to this letter. —ED. 


THE HORN 
BOOK 
MAGAZINE 
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The Horn Book Magazine is an authorita- 
tive, distinguished guide to children’s 
books that has been valued by librari- 
ans and publishers for almost 40 years. 
Essential for every public and school li- 
brary, the magazine contains articles, 
illustrations, and reviews of outstanding 
new books. Reviewers include Ruth Hill 
Viguers, Virginia Haviland, Margaret 
Warren Brown, Margaret C. Scoggin 
and Isaac Asimov. Subscription: one 
year, $5.00; two years, $9.00; three 
years, $13.00. 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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- Who makes reading and 


learning fun? This young man is having fun. He is enjoying SIOUX 
BUFFALO HUNTERS and is learning about an important part of our American 
culture. The book he holds costs but a dollar, yet it has color photographs on 
nearly every page and it is made to last. It is entertaining without being 
meaningless...educational without being ponderous. That is the idea 
behind both our current series of children’s books, TRUE-TO-LIFE BOOKS 
and GREAT LIVES. We are proud that with materials such as these we can 
help teachers, librarians and parents make reading interesting, exciting and 
fun for youngsters of all ages. For a list of our current children’s books, 


write: Department B, Encyclopaedia Britannica Press 


425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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BORROW OURS. All you pay tör are copies. including all charges it costs you about 5¢ per copy 
based upon a minimum number of copies made per month. 5¢ is certainly no more and probably 
less than you pay now, And here's what you'll get: 1. Copies on ordinary paper, Copies that last 
as long as the paper lasts. 2.. Fast copies. Seven copies a minute, automatically, by turning a knob 
and pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 will 
copy in black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. 
Bone dry. 5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a perfect copy. (in your present calculations, are 
you adding the cost of copies that wi ind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. Xerox offices are in princi- 


pal U. S. and Canadian cities. {Hour arithmetic doesn’t convince you, the copies will.) XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y. LOG P ORATION 
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LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
including books of the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
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Come visit us 
at Booth 2501 
for an advance look 
at the new books 
from 
Little, Brown and Company 
and Atlantic Monthly Press 
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KINGS” 


One man's meaty reading is another man’s poison. 
Literary fads come and go and woe unto the poor librarian 
who doesn’t keep up! 


it's a constant wonder to us at the Library Bureau that 
librarians not only keep in touch with current reading trends 
but anticipate them. The librarian is truly a well-rounded 
person. Whether a subscriber wants information on cookouts, 
candelabra, cannibals or Chattanooga, the library 

is expected to supply it — now! 





And chances are it does. But that’s not all. 


Far more impressive is the major role libraries play in keeping the world’s classics alive for 
discovery by the young and rediscovery by their elders. ? 


Literary lights brighten and dim, but books of merit endure. Their authors are remembered by 
generation after generation of readers. 


A postage stamp issued in Russia last year makes the point better than any words of ours. 


it carries the portrait of one of the Russian people's favorite writers—an author at one time 
banned there but never forgotten. His name is O. Henry. Look closely, you'll see that he’s 
winking — winking because even in a totalitarian state 








A sometimes the people's literary will wins out. oul 
# 
# 
# 
? 
$ 
# 
è 
“a4: LIBRARY BUREAU 
Fj SP ER BOB LP LP Bo LO LP EE FRE: ra 
See you in our booths 2301, 2400, The one complete library supplier for more than 70 years, 
2401 & 2500, A.L.A. Convention, a firm that, like its clients, keeps up with changing needs 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, while providing constant value. 
July 14th-19th. 
HMemington. Pand Orrice SYSTEMS P 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION è 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York A 
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CENSORSHIP OR FAIR PLAY? 


Mr. Dinnan’s letter on page 472 criticizing the 
May editorial is a well-reasoned expression 
of a point of view which many ALA mem- 
bers will share. A defense of the editorial is 
therefore in order. This reply is addressed to 
two questions: Was the portrait of the li- 
brarian a fair one? If it was unfair, was the 
protest an effort at censorship? 

It would be idle to deny that there are li- 
brarians who aid censorship and who are as 
unlovely personally as was Miss Tucker in this 
television program. The proper question is 
whether her testimony is what one would nor- 
mally expect from a librarian. Mr. McNeal, 
who wrote the letter of protest, believes that 
it is not. He, like other ALA officers and 
staff members who saw his letter and the edi- 
torial, has seen evidence of the creditable 
fight librarians have made against censor- 
ship—their letters asking for advice in diffi- 
cult situations; their public statements; news 
stories, editorials, and even cartoons about 
them. They have also seen the evidence on 
the other side. On balance, they believe that 
the representation was a grossly distorted one. 

Mr. Dinnan says that Miss Tucker is “a 
character who might have been taken directly 
from the Fiske report” (Book Selection and 
Censorship, University of California Press, 


— T959). Some of the quotations from librarians 


in Fiske are damning indeed, but Miss Tucker 
is not the librarian characterized in Fiske’s 
last chapter, “The Professional Image.” Per- 
haps one should go further, since the Fiske re- 
port is so often cited in this context. Fiske 
studied a sampling of public and school li- 
braries in California. She did not study other 
types of libraries or libraries in other states. 
The last paragraph of her book is an extremely 
modest assessment of the general applicability 
of her findings. One can accept everything in 
this excellent study at full value and still re- 
frain from pounding his head on the pave- 
ment and crying out, “I have sinned! I have 





sinned!” By all means let us belabor each 
other for our failings but, when we appear in 
public, let us not weaken ourselves by exhibi- 
tions of masochism. 

In arguing that Mr. McNeal’s protest was 
an effort at censorship, Mr. Dinnan overlooks 
the vast differences between broadcasting and 
the other means of communication. The press, 
for example, is free; the air is not free be- 
cause the number of broadcasting channels is 
limited. This is the basis for the Communica- 
tions Act, under which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission licenses all broadcast 
stations to operate in the public interest. Some 
of the FCC regulations would be unthinkable 
in publishing—for example, the requirement 
that stations release public service time in 
equal amounts to each major political party 
—but they are necessary to insure a semblance 
of fair play in a communication medium of 
monolithic inflexibility. 

It is in this context that the “artistic free- 
dom” and the “essential right as an artist” 
of the author of “A Book for Burning” must 
be considered. There is no such thing as 
give-and-take in the world of television. It 
would be to no purpose for Mr. Dinnan to 
address a letter of protest to Mr. Woolfolk, if 
he disagreed with him instead of with the 
editor of the Bulletin, in the hope of getting 
it broadcast the next week. His only hope is to 
protest in advance, in an effort to get the pro- 
gram changed. Mr. McNeal did not even do 
that. He protested the program, but he specifi- 
cally forbore asking for changes in it. 

If a protest of this kind were an effort at 
censorship, Mr. Carlborg would have rejected 
Mr. McNeal’s protest on this basis. Although he 
does not use the phrase, Mr. Carlborg’s letter 
is written in terms of the public interest. In- 
stead of rejecting the protest, he argued that 
the program would not harm librarians. We 
disagree. Librarians were harmed when the un- 
lovely portrait of Miss Tucker, labeled for no 
reason “librarian,” was viewed by perhaps 20 
million people. If, as most librarians believe, 
recruitment is our most serious professional 
problem, the greatest harm was done by the 
impression made on the millions of young peo- 
ple who saw the program. In the end we may 
achieve the melancholy distinction of having 
been the only profession that ever fought to 
the death to preserve other people’s right to 
misrepresent it. 00o 
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See you 


T 


in Chicago! 


At this year’s big, exciting ALA exhibit you'll see 
the entire program of your American Library 
Association's Publishing Department . . . past. . . 


present ... future... — 


NEWLY PUBLISHED ® American Library Resources, Supplement 1950- 
1961 è Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 7th ed. ® Children's 
Service in Public Libraries @ Every Child Needs a School Library, 
1962 ed. è Films for Libraries ® Friends of the Library: Organiza- 
tion and Activities © Guide to Reference Books, Fourth Supplement, 
1959-June 1962 è Language of the Foreign Book Trade, 2d ed. ® 
Library Furniture and Equipment ® Notable Books of 1962 ® Notes 
Used on Catalog Cards, revised ed. ® Planning School Library De- 
velopment ® Recordings in the Public Library ® School-Housed 
Public Library ® Southwest Missouri Library Service, Inc. ®© Soviet 
Libraries and Librarianship ® Standards of Quality for Bookmobile 
Service ® Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 3d ed. 
è Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1960-1962 © Vocations in 


Biography and Fiction 


Booth 815 


publishing department 


american library association / chicago 11 © 328 e o a A 
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The Rag Race 


How New York and Paris 
Run the Breakneck Business 


of Dressing American Women ie 
by Bernard Roshco | 


Here, zipped open from neck to hemline, is the world’s most hectic business, the multibillion-dollar 
garment industry. This fascinating and authoritative book explores a whole mad world of showrooms 
that are off-limits to everyone but buyers, and design rooms where even the buyers are not 
allowed. Meet famous designers, unknown copyists, fast-talking salesmen, and even faster-moving 
models, It’s all here... the lore, the lure, and the language of Seventh Avenue... caught for the 
first time in its authentic entirety in The Rag Race. April, $5.00 


_ Alone No Longer 


The Story of a Man Who Refused to Be One of the Living Dead 

by Stanley Stein with Lawrence G. Blochman. Foreword by Perry Burgess 

This is more—much more—than the true story of one man’s crusade against the terrible isolation, 
superstition, and misinformation that once surrounded Hansen’s disease. It is also the moving story 


of Carville, the only leprosarium in this country. A dynamic tale which makes a powerful plea for 
better understanding and improved medical knowledge to cope with the disease. June, $5.00 


The Third World 


The Unaligned Countries and the World Revolution by Mario Rossi 


This readable and informed evaluation of the “Third World”—the emerged nations of Asia and 
Africa—throws fresh light on the problems of these countries, from both their point of view and 
that of the Western and Communist worlds. Mario Rossi, Special Correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, who has been covering developments at the United Nations for more than a 
decade, writes lucidly for both layman and expert. April, $4.00 


- Three Hear the Bells 


by Alice Lee Humphreys 


This collection of beautifully told stories is the fruit of the author's thirty years’ experience as a 

dedicated teacher with true insight into the hearts and minds of her pupils. Twinkling with humor 

and alight with wisdom, Three Hear the Bells is a constant source of meditation and remembrance. 

Alice Lee Humphreys’ previous books were Heaven in My Hand and Angels in Pinafores. March, $3.00 
Diving, by Rick and 


Dive The Complete Book of Skin English Grammar 
Barbara Carrier 


New Edition. Revised by Gene Parker 


The most complete and-authoritative manual now 
brought up-to-the-minute with all the latest devel- 
opments in skin diving—techniques, equipment, spear 
fishing, underwater photography, salvage, safety pre- 
cautions, rules and regulations, diving clubs, etc. 
More than 200 illustrations. April, $5.95 


A Wilfred Funk Inc. Publication 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
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Simplified 

by James C. Fernald 

New Edition. 

Revised by Cedric Gale, Ph.D. 

More than 100,000 copies sold. This modern re- 


vision is a practical, up-to-date guide for school, 
home, library, and office. June, $3.50 


360 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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REPRINTED BY THE 
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“THE NEW XEROX 


TWO-SIDED 
REPRODUCTION METHOD .« + * 
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LL a wow 1700 SHAW AVENUE 


MICRO PHOTO oivision 


CLEVE LAND 12. OHIO 


_ NEW 


BOOK 
CATALOG 


books and manuscripts. Let us know of your interests and we 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE Copy TODAY Will be happy to work with you. 


| PRACTICAL METHOD FOR 


your manuscripts to Micro Photo for quotation on publishing by DUOPAGE. 


MICRO PHOTOA owision 





Stop in and see us at our 
booth +2113 during the con- 
vention in Chicago. 


Over 2,000 Out-Of-Print Books 
now available by the Duopage 


process of reproducing on both 
sides of a page... 


The DUOPAGE process is unique in that a Xerox image is 
produced on both sides of the same sheet. This single sheet 
method of reproducing books, magazines, or manuscripts 
has found great acceptance in the library field. 


DUOPAGE reproduces a book in the accepted format and not 
with folded sheets printed only on one side of very thin paper.’ 
Reproductions are furnished on normal-weight paper and the 
resulting copy is paged like the original. 


Micro Photo will assist you in locating rare or out-of-print 


Your manuscript can be reproduced in book form by the DUOPAGE method. 

One or as many copies as needed can be provided by DUOPAGE, and the 
| ORIGINAL PUBLISHING. title will be included in future editions of the DUOPAGE catalog. Send | 
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SSL & HOWELL COMPANY 


IZOO SHAW AVENUE > 
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A book selection journal for college libraries will be launched soon 


by the Association of College and Research Libraries. College 
librarians have long felt the need for a revision of Charles B. 
Shaw's "A List of Books for College Libraries," published by ALA in 
1931, with a "Supplement" in 1939. Even more important has been 
the need for a guide to current publications ... a selective guide 
that would attempt to sift out those books most pertinent to the 
undergraduate college curriculum. 


An estimated 10,000 to 15,000 titles per year will be considered, 
and some 2,000 to 3,000 titles will be reported on in the journal. 
Books will be reviewed by undergraduate college faculty drawn from 
the various subject fields. Although the publication will be 
directed primarily at the undergraduate college library having a 
book fund of $30,000 or less, it is hoped that the journal will 
also be found useful to book selection in other types of libraries 
having similar requirements. | 


The journal will be reproduced from typed cards, making use of a 
sequential camera for composing the pages. This method will not 
only make it possible to expedite the issuance of the journal but 
also to compile cumulations and special subject lists, as needed, 
making use of the same cards. 


Publication of the journal has been made possible by a grant of 
$150,000 from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. This grant 
will underwrite the cost of the journal for a period of four years 
by which time it is expected to be self supporting from sub- 
scriptions and other income. The journal will be guided by an 
Editorial Board headed by the President of ACRL, presently 
Katharine M. Stokes, librarian, Western Michigan University. Other 
members are: Ellsworth Goodwin Mason, head librarian, Colorado 
College; Robert H. Nuller, associate director, University of 
Michigan Library; Wyman W. Parker, librarian, Wesleyan University; 
Joseph Reason, director of libraries, Howard University; James H. 
Richards, Jr., head librarian, Carleton College; Eileen Thornton, 
librarian, Oberlin College; and Leo M. Weins, controller, H. W. 
Wilson Company. 


Richard K. Gardner, Librarian of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
since 1959, has been named Editor, effective July l, 1963. The 
Editorial Staff will be located at the Olin Library, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 


The new journal does not yet have a name and the Editorial Board is 
anxious to have suggestions. The Board feels that an eye-catching, 
one-word title, followed by an explanatory sub-title, would seem 
most appropriate. If you have ideas or suggestions, please send 
them to the ACRL Executive Secretary, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
ll, prior to the ALA Annual Conference this summer. If your title 
is selected, the Editorial Board will award you a year's free 
subscription to the journal! 
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The American Library Association, in cooperation with the Special 
Libraries Association and the American Documentation Institute, 


will have an Exhibit at the New York World's Fair to be held in 
1964-65. Presently titled The American Reference Center, the 
Exhibit will have approximately 6,000 square feet in the U. S. 
Pavilion. Arrangements for the Exhibit are in the hands of the 
ALA~New York World's Fair Advisory Committee headed by Harold W. 
Tucker, chief librarian, Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
Long Island, New York. 


ALA's Executive Board held its first meeting in the new Headquarters 
Building, May 10-12. Also meeting at Headquarters during the 
week of May 6 were the J. Morris Jones~World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Award Jury and the Budget Subcommittee of the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee, each under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Immediate Past President of ALA, 


The 1962 ALA Membership Directory was published and mailed in May. 


This is the first issue of the Directory produced from our new data 


processing equipment. We would like to explain why the list of 
members is in three parts: Personal Members, Institutional 
Members, and Life, Continuing and Special Members. This division 
by categories became necessary during this first use of the data 
processing equipment because of the need to prepare copy for the 
printer immediately after conversion of the membership records to 
punched cards. Beginning with the 1963 Directory, the listing will 
be in a single alphabet. We hope, too, after this initial use of 


the equipment for publication of the Directory, that it will appear 


much earlier! 


Planning for the 1964 Annual Conference, to be held in St, Louis, is 
already underway. Louis M., Nourse, director, 5t. Louis Public 


Library, and Andrew J. Eaton, director, Washington University 
Libraries in St. Louis, have accepted President-elect Wagman's © 
invitation to serve as co-chairmen of the Local Committee for the 
St. Louis Conference. 


ao dé -egh 


David Hy CLift 
Executive Director 
May, 1963 


ALA Conferences: Chicago, July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; 
Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25- 
July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: January 27—February 1, 1964; 


January 25-30, 1965. 
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Your record albums 


Both record and jacket ara protected in this 
Piastic Record Case, No. 1261. Sleeve fits 
into transparent 12 pt, vinyi souls 

Record slides into envalope. Rigid back, 
Cases for one, two, or three records. 

Prices from $1.25 ‘seach, 


The No. 1258 Is a transparent 8 pt. 
vinyl Record Sleeve Cover. Front and 
back of sleeve are completely visible. 
Effective protection at low cost. 
Prices from $.35 each, 


Deluxe, four-side albums are protected NG S 
In the new Gaylord Record Case No. 1270. Sa 
All four sides of the Jacket are visibie. We 
Records are safely stored in each side of 
the cover. Prices from $.75 aach. 


Substantial savings on quantity orders. Write for full details, 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Supplies Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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N T FALL DELIGHTS. 
Because of a Tree by Lorus J. Milne and Margery 
Pi Milne. Ecology in a tree community. 
aad Three Ladies Beside the Sea by Rhoda Levine, 
É. pictures by Edward Gorey. Why was Alice up in a 
tree? ; ; 
. The Art of Ancient Greece by Shirley Glubok. 


Pictures and story of classic Greek art. 

The Brave Balloon of Benjamin Buckley by 
Barbara Wersba, pictures by Margot Tomes. A boy's 
shining journey in a very brave balloon. 
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Rolling Round by Rolf Myler. In which a king acci- 
dentally causes the wheel to be invented. 


Mother Goose and Nursery Rhymes, wood en- 
gravings by Philip Reed. The old rhymes illustrated by 
a master artist. 


AND TEN MORE 


SPRING FAVORITES 


Aunt America by Marie Halun Bloch 

Quiet Story by Rhoda Levine 

The King’s Procession by James and Ruth McCrea 
Once Upon A Totem by Christie Harris 

The American Movie by William K. Everson 
The Bear on the Motorcycle by Reiner Zimnik 


AND ALL THE OTHERS 


Atheneum PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


are Ask for our catalogue, listing all books, 
= including titles in Spartan Reinforced Bindings 
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TO REFLECT OUR APPRECIATION FOR YOUR LOYAL PATRONAGE, | 
CHESTERFIELD ANNOUNCES A NEW PRICING POLICY.. N 
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DISCOUNT more 


ON EVERY RECORD AND TAPE 


The substantially increased volume of orders received from libraries A 
and schools and the installation of electronic ordar-processing — 
equipment has enabled us to reduce our overhead. We're passing 

these savings right on to you by giving you a minimum 38% dis- 

count off manufacturer list prices on every record and. tape you 

need! 





38% DISCOUNT OR MORE ON 
* ALL LABELS * ALL ARTISTS: * GUARANTEED NEW—NEVER PLAYED 


PLUS FREE PREPAID POSTAGE, FREE SCHWANN CATALOG, 
FREE SPECIAL BULLETINS WITH SAVINGS UPTO 70%. ` ` 
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i MAIL TO | 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! = E CHESTERFIELD MUSIC * 
Not only will you save more than ever ý 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7. 
before,. you'll also get the complete I Picuse send mevour on discount sale bulle- p 
knowledgeable service Chesterfield has tin on LP records andjtapes. 
given schools and libraries for over 16 | Name 
years. We anticipate your needs with one 
of the world’s largest inventories of long 
play records and tapes. Your orders are 
filled promptly and completely by our Ẹ City 
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staff of musicologists. | | i 
| Staff personnel: Receive 30% discount or more on your pe- : 
sonal order. Plaase add 10¢' per record fer handling. 
E om m meee s o 
SEE US AT THE CONVENTION, BOOTHS 700, 702. L 
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Since last year’s A. L. A. Convention 
owl-watching has become increasingly 
popular, In fact, librarians are now 
watching owls on the complete list of 
HOLT LIBRARY EDITIONS (all out- 
= standing books for children and young 
people), not to mention the new OWL 
BOOKS and LITTLE OWL BOOKS. ` 


Come and watch them all at Booth 801. 
And, while you’re there, ask us about 
our exciting books for Fall '63. They're 
being hatched right now. 


ANN DURELL 
BEVERLY BOND. MICHELE LIAPES - 
ERNEST SCOTT FRANK CLOSE 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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GROUP LISTENING 


The ATC HB-4 Listening System 
. solves the problem of individual hear- 
ing differences with separate volume 
controls for each listener. Its eight 
listening stations provide the means 
for a group to listen without interfer- 
ing with other activities, and also 
assure that each listener will hear 
comfortably. The rugged yinyl-cov- 
ered 38” plywood carrying case con- 
tains eight lightweight double head- 
sets. Jack strips built into opposite 
sides of the case incorporate stand- 
ard phone jacks and individual vol- 
ume controls for eight listeners, with 
an extra jack for additional units. The 
10-ft. input cable and headsets have 
standard phone plugs. Weight is 10 
Ibs. Size: 1214” x 844” x 8”. 


— $5095% 
ATC HB4 $89.95 List 


SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVE., NO. HOLLYWOOD 7, CALIF. 
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; by Everett T. Moore 
i 


The Nature of Our Problem: 
There Have Been Some Changes 

The battle to preserve our intellectual freedom 
has become such an enduring aspect of our lives 
as librarians that we may be surprised to find 
that it is only in recent times that we have been 
engaged in it. If we are bothered by those among 
us who cannot enter wholeheartedly into the 
fight against censorship or who seem timid when 
faced with the prospect of having to defend con- 
troversial literature, we might recall that little 
more than a generation ago librarians in America__ 
were being entreated by their leaders to accept 
their true role as censors of books. 

Speaking to the American Library Association 

in 1908 as its president, Arthur E. Bostwick, 
then chief of the Circulation Department of the 
New York Public Library {some years before he 
achieved eminence! as chief librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library), said: 
“Some are born great; some achieve greatness; some 
have greatness thrust upon them.” It is in this last 
way that the librarian has become a censor of litera- 
ture, Originally the custodian of volumes placed in 
his care by others,‘ he has ended by becoming in 
these latter days much else, including a selector and 
a distributor, his duties in the former capacity being - 
greatly influenced and modified by the expansion of 
his field in the latter, As educational functions spread 
and are brought to'bear on more and more of the - 
young and immature, the Sy of shifting its material ` 
becomes more imperative. . `. 


Mr. Bostwick dwelt at some length ų on the li- 
brarian’s problem 'of observing standards of de- ` 
cency in fulfillment of his book selecting duties. 
“Tt is these canons of decency that give the li- 
brarian his sleepless nights,” he said, “not only 
because they are so frequently confounded with 
canons of morality; but because ... they are arbi- 
trary and variable. Consider the case of French 
fiction. Mr. Wister has told librarians that all 
subjects are ‘fit for fiction.’ This is interesting as 
an academic thesis, but when the French proceed 
to act upon it, the Anglo-Saxon catches his 
breath. . 

“Our literature | ‘is menaced both from below 
and from above,” Mr. Bostwick continued. 
“Books that distinctly commend what is wrong, 
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that teach how to sin and how pleasant sin is, 
sometimes without the added sauce of impro- 


,priety, are increasingly popular, tempting the au- 


thor to imitate them, the publishers to produce, 
the booksellers to exploit. Thank heaven they do 
not tempt the librarian. ...” 

The Library Journal praised iie viewpoint edi- 
torially, saying that Bostwick’s address had a 
peculiar timeliness “in view of the deluge of 
actually bad books which are now recklessly off- 
ered by publishers to the American public.” 

The librarian’s duty as censor was held before 
him as seriously as we now hold before every li- 
brarian his duty to defend the freedom to read. 
As late as 1919, The Booklist, in its note on 
Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, 
labeled it “Not for open shelves.” (“Something 
of his [the painter’s| nakedness unashamed char- 
acterizes the writing, which is purely intellectual 
examination, penetrating and unpleasantly beau- 
tiful, which will leave with the timid, the haunt- 
ing question, Is the moon worth it? But with the 
answer to that question the book is not con- 
cerned.’’) 

In our newly accepted role as defenders of 
readers against the censor himself, rather than 
against immorality and indecency in literature, 
we may well wonder at the sudden reversal in 
our position. To get at the reason for this we 
have to know something of the origins of the 
antiobscenity movement itself, for our attitudes 
toward freedom today are Jess a revolt against 
ancient principles than against an essentially 


- ninteenth-century view of life. Comstockery dates 


from the Jate 1860’s, and so in less than a hun- 
dred years it has run its course and now finds 
adherents only among the folk who would impose 
much the same sort of narrow rules of purity in 
literature as Anthony Comstock himself insisted 
on. 

Three recently published books cast some help- 
ful light on the way in which the censors have 
achieved their influence and power, and how, in 
very recent years, extremist political forces have 
compounded the problem of maintaining the free- 
dom to read. 

The Banned Books of England and Other 
Countries; a Study of the Conception of Literary 
Decency, by Alec Craig (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1962) is a careful and readable 
study of the growth of the idea of literary ob- 
scenity and its cultura] and social effects on seri- 
ous literature and on intellectual freedom and 
artistic creativity. It is an extension of the author’s 
1937 book, The Banned Books of England. Un- 
fortunately, it has not yet been published in the 


|“ United States, even though there is much infor- 


mation about conditions in this country and fre- 
quent comparison of our situation with that in 
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BRO-DART 
RECORD HOLDERS 


SUPPLY LIFETIME 
PROTECTION 


Keep your records safe from dust, scratches 
and the general manhandling that goes with 
circulating—and protect the colorful record 
sleeves as welll Bro-Dart’s record and sleeve 
holder of tough bound Polyester film is spe- 
cially designed for albums of up to 4 records. 
The Phono Jacket Cover is for single discs— 
space-saving covers that just slip on. Now 
available in standard or heavy duty space- 
saving crystal clear vinyl. Order with or with- 
out our exclusive shelving tabs. Check 
Bro-Dart's catalog or send for complete 
information. 


Lro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 859C, 56 Ear! ant Newark 14, New Jerse 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries Canada) Ltd. 
520 King Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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England. Two chapters, “Comstockery” and “To- 
wards Freedom in America,” are useful surveys 
of censorship efforts from early history. 

The Extremists, by Mark Sherwin (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1963), is a journalist’s study 
of right-wing extremists and of the threat they 
pose to American democracy. It is an apt, if su- 
perficial, survey of their activities on a variety of 
fronts. Although Sherwin, who died before his 
book was published, was concerned only in pass- 
ing with the implications of extremist activities 


for the freedom to read, his book is a valuable ` 


one for librarians in atomizing the individuals 
and the groups that make up this potent force in 
the political and social climate of our times. 
Librarians have learned that the more extreme 
_vightists have gone ferociously after books and 
authors they disapprove of because it is through 
them that the political ideas they deplore are 
often most effectively disseminated. Extremists 
have asserted that some of the books they con- 
sider obscene have been placed in libraries by 
Communists or Communist sympathizers with the 
specific purpose of undermining the morals of 
our youth. Sherwin cites the case of the Reverend 
Ralph E. Wright, of Midland, Texas, “who feels 
all America’s problems will be solved if he will 
be permitted to select the books that should not 
be read.” 
Among the books the Reverend Mr. Wright be- 






give you years of service. 


Conference Special! 
Signature S tamps 


Deep-engraved and expertly moulded in 
top quality rubber to give you an exact 
reproduction of your signature that will 


Regular -$5.45 - ALA Conference Price -$2.00 


(Payment for stamps must accompany all orders) 


Order by mail now or at our Conference Booth No. 216 


lieves are “sending this country, its children and 
adults to perdition” are Andersonville (“the dirt- 
iest thing I’ve ever seen”), Orwells 1984, Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World, Steinbeck’s The Grapes 
of Wrath, and Wolfe’s Of Time'and the River. 
Much the same combination of classic titles has 
been appearing in one list of condemned books 
after another, in one state after another across 
the country. The flag-waving Christian Crusaders 
have made their impression on many a school or 
public library as local crusaders have taken up 
arms against the books they have been told are so 
dangerous. 

Naming some authors who have been “cited as 
being or having been affiliated with Communist- 
front organizations,” Mr. Wright said their books 
should all be banned. Included were Theodore 
Dreiser and his book An American Tragedy, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, Oliver LaFarge and 
his book Laughing Boy, and William Saroyan 
and his Human Comedy. Sherwin reports that 
when Wright asked his listeners whether any of 
them had ever read any of these books, most of 
them replied they had not; “this stuff was too ` 
heavy for them.” 

It is this concern of the political extremists 
with obscenity—often so broadly defined as to 
include a great deal of important modern litera- 
ture (so heavy for lightweights to handle)—that 
intensifies their influence over schools and li- 












Stamps will be mailed to you post-paid within 10 days after receipt of order. 
Note: Signature must be written the size you want It - BLACK ink on white paper. 


MICHAEL M. MURPHY 


Bookworm Brand Library Products 
Post Office Box 1029 - St. Cloud, Minnesota 






Offer Expires 
July 31, 1963 
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braries. Their attacks on textbooks and school 


library materials for their “softness” on commun- 
ism, or their New Dealism, or their leanings to- 
ward socialism, or their just plain un-American- 
ism, are too well known to need elaboration here. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the American Legion have been engaged longer 
than most other groups in such onslaughts. Sher- 
win’s book has overlooked these exploits of the 
professional patriots. The Legion, in fact, is 
scarcely mentioned in the book, and the oversight 
is glaring. 

But in another recent book on censorship the 
work and influence not only of the DAR and the 
American Legion but of a host of other pressure 
groups which attempt to influence the selection 
and contents of textbooks are fully assessed and 
documented. This is The Censors and the 
Schools, by Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, Jr. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1963). It is perhaps the 
most important for our times of the three books 
mentioned here, because it deals with the critical 
problem of coping with the groups who want to 
force the schools into the kind of rigid and lim- 
ited framework that typifies the thought of their 
leaders and propagandists. 

The book resulted from investigations of the 
subject made by Nelson and Roberts in 1961- 
62 while they were at Harvard University under 
the Nieman Fellowship program for newspaper- 


men. It is a thoroughly competent study, and it 
will be invaluable to school librarians, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and all friends of schools 
in interpreting and identifying attacks made on 
selection policies for textbooks and library mate- 
rials. The accounts of two figures in particular— 
E. Merrill Root, whose book, Brainwashing in the 
High Schools, has been used as a bible by those 
who believe the “collectivists” now control the na- 
tion’s education system, and J. Evetts Haley, pres- 
ident of Texans for America, which has joined 
with the DAR in smothering publishers with 
their accusations of red-tainting in their books— 
these are more detailed and specific than any pre- 
vious accounts. 

This book alone will give schoo] people who 
will read it carefully and will take the trouble to 
interpret and apply its findings a powerful docu- 
ment in answering the attacks of the extremists 
against school texts and library materials. 

Our problems of censorship today are clearly 
more diverse and subtle than in Arthur Bost- 
wick’s younger days, early in the century. It 
would be unkind and unfair to quote his elo- 
quent plea for discrimination in book selection 
without making this plain. In the context of the 
times and the society he was living in it should 
be acknowledged that the burden of his argu- 
ment was for quality in literature as against the 


shoddy stuff which did not belong in the library. 


The World Publishing Company 
requests the pleasure of your company 
at Booth #1007, ALA Convention, 
to see a preview of our 
new books for Fall, 1963 
and a large selection of World titles 


of interest to school and public libraries. 


The World Publishing Company 


CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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In his later years, Bostwick himself acknowl- 
edged the need to take a more liberal view of 
literature. In his autobiography, published in 
1939 with the title A Life with Men and Books, 
he said: 


Few parents, even in the present more liberal days, 
would probably care to give their families access to 
all the books printed. Public libraries are simply en- 
deavoring to make their book collections meet the 
views of a large majority of users. This has always 
been difficult, and it has been particularly hard to 
keep abreast of changes in public sentiment. Books 
that would have been excluded twenty years ago are 
now to be found on open shelves without objection. 


It may even be surmised that in the context of 


` today’s problems he might have been less ob- 


sessed, even in 1908, with the question of decency 


‘-and with the disreputability of French fiction; 
_ and he might be concerned, as he did not need 


to be in his day, with the problem of maintain- 
ing libraries which nurture free inquiry as a 
safeguard against forces that would do away 
with all that is controversial or adventurous in 


literature. 

Such surmises aré dubious, of course. But a 
backward glance at what appears to us now as 
the simple world of the younger Bostwick may 
help us to improve our perspective and to form * 
a clearer picture of today’s complex state of af- 
fairs in which no amount of deploring and de- 
nouncing of the cénsors and the extremists will 


make them go away: Their efforts will continue. ` 


so long as their fears of free thought and expres- 
sion persist. Our success in withstanding their 
efforts will depend on our ability to understand 
the nature of their unrest and outrage. Our study 
of their ways should be unceasing. 


Mr. Moore inaugurated the Intellectual Freedom 
department of the ALA Bulletin in June 1960 and: 
has conducted it with distinction since that time. 
On this third anniversary he has decided that he 
can no longer continue as a regular contributor. 
He will be missed by his large following and by 
ALA officers and staf who have come to depend 
on him so heavily —Eb. . 000 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE AT THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security agen- 
cies, will extend its specialized placement services 
to members and guests of ALA during the Chi- 
cago Conference. 

By arrangement with the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Services, a placement service will be pro- 
vided at the Conrad Hilton Hotel during the con- 
ference. It will be located on the exhibition floor, 
lower level, near the registration desk. 

Those who plan to attend the conference 
and wish to utilize the Employment Service facili- 
ties should note the procedures outlined below. 

ADVANCE REGISTRATION—DEADLINE, JUNE 28, 
1963: Experience indicates that both employers 


and applicants can be served most effectively 


when vacancies and applications for positions 
are registered in advance. More than 2000 local 
Employment Service offices have the appropriate 
forms and will assist in their preparation. 

EMPLOYERS: List vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no later 
than June 28, 1963, requesting that they be for- 
warded to the annual conference. Provide ade- 
quate descriptions of academic and experience re- 
quirements, position content, and opportunities 
for professional growth. The policy of the U.S. 
Employment Service prohibits the acceptance of a 
job order which bears discriminatory specifica- 
tions in respect to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

Applicants: Register at your nearest Employ- 
ment Service office no later than June 28, 1963, re- 
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questing that your application be forwarded to 
the Conference Placement Center. Provide ade- 
quate details of your academic achievement and 
experience. Be sure to specify the cities, states, 
and/or regions in which you will consider offers 
of employment; mention the minimum salary de- 
sired. l 

ÅCTIVATING ADVANCE REGISTRATIONS AT THE 
CENTER: Please contact the Conference Place- 
ment Center immediately on arrival to confirm 
advance registrations and to furnish conference 
addresses. 

REGISTRATION AT THE CENTER: Initial registra- 
tions wil be taken at the center as an accommoda- 
tion to those employers and applicants who were 
unable to register in advance. 

Those who cannot attend the conference 
and who wish to avail themselves of the Confer- 
ence Placement Service may apply for the service 
at the nearest local office of their State Employ- 
ment Service. Their orders or application forms 
will also be forwarded to the Conference Place- 
ment Center where they will be made available 
for review by employers or applicants. Individuals 
indicating an interest in applications or orders of 
those not in attendance will be requested to estab- 
lish direct contact by correspondence. 

Fottow-up: Employer and applicant registra- 


' tion will be returnedito appropriate offices of the 


State Employment Services for follow-up on con- 
ference referrals or subsequent recruitment and 
referral assistance, if desired. 

eee 
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1500 FINE BOOKS 


await your personal examination 
AT BOOTHS 909-911-913-915 x x x 


GENERAL WORKS e CHILDREN’S & YOUNG PEOPLE'S BOOKS e 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS e RELIGION e SOCIAL SCIENCE e LANGUAGE 
e SCIENCE e ENGINEERING e ART e RECREATION e HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY @ FICTION @ PAPERBACKS e AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
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This is a phonograph record! 


It is the most simple,. flexible, dependable and inexpensive device in the 
-audio-visual roster. What’s more, this is a Columbia record— 
one of the more than 3600 available to educational institutions through the new 
'- direct- order service of Columbia Records Education Department. This means 


that now you can buy records for your library with more convenience 
and less expense than ever before— 


records of 2 - 


great drama f poetry f@ and literature 
-history as it was made fj the folk expression of the world’s peoples 
instruction in French fe Spanish, German, Russian and Italian 
and the musical masterpieces of every age 
superbly interpreted by the finest orchestras fj and soloists 


Interested? 


For detailed information on records for the library, send us the coupon below, 
indicating the subject areas of special interest to you, and receive free copies of 
our latest catalogs: ‘‘Recordings for Education.” 


Columbia ($| Records 
for learning through listening 









Please send my free copies of your latest epee BLT 











to: “Recordings for Education.” 
Columbia Records ENGLISH [] SOCIAL STUDIES [] MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES Í] MUSIC 9 
Education Department | Name 
799 Seventh Avenue S 
New York 19, New York | Institution 
‘| Address 
City | Zone State 


OCOLA REMARCAS ROG, PRINTED M UEA. 
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Visit us in booths 2406-8 at the ALA 
Conference, in the futura section. 
We'd like to tell you more. 


60 Fitth Avenue - New York 11, N. Y. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY DIVISION 


se THE MACMILLAN COMPANY e FREE PRESS èe PERGAMON PRESS e 


| COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA e CROWELL-COLLIER PRESS è COLLIER BOOKS 
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ESSENTIAL 
REFERENCE WORKS 
FOR LIBRARIES 





GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Revised and Enlarged 


_ “ke Edited by MARY K. HAKIN. An indispensable guide to the outstanding 

‘yi" children’s books published from 1948 through 1961 and reviewed in the Bulletin 
of the Center for Children’s Books. Some 1300 titles, annotated and appraised. 
Each listed by title, grade and age level in subject classification. $6.50 


REFERENCE GUIDE TO ENGLISH STUDIES 

Compiled by DONALD F. BOND. An enlarged, up-to-date revision of the 
Bibliographical Guide to English Studies by Tom Peete Cross, following, in 
general, the same plan and point of view. The material has been reorganized 
and thoroughly indexed. A new section on language has been added. $5.00 


JOHN DEWEY 
A Centennial Bibliography 


By MILTON HALSEY THOMAS. “There are four indispensable books, but 
for the general, or specialized, Education library this is one” — Bulletin of 
Bibliography. A mainstay of Dewey scholarship, now brought up to date. Com- 
plete listing of Dewey’s writings from 1882. Annotations, records of transla- 
tions and reviews, lists of books and articles about Dewey. $5.00 


BASIC RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on Russia and the Sovtet Union 
Edited by PAUL L. HORECKY. The first authoritative bibliography of works 
in political and social sciences and the humanities. About 1600 entries, including 
English translations of titles. Concise annotations frequently cite related litera- 


ture and translations of the original Russian work into Western languages. 
$6.50 


WRITTEN ON BAMBOO AND SILK 

The Beginnings of Chinese Books and Inscriptions 

By T. H. TSIEN. “A triumph in modern sinology.”—Library Journal. Covering 
the period from 1400 B.C. to A.D. 700, the author has made the first compre- 
hensive study of early Chinese writing and writing materials. $7.50 






inquire at your bookseller 


CE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and London 
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From the ALA TET Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


ADDITIONAL HEARINGS ON THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 

After completion on February 27 of the hear- 
ings by the full House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on H.R.3000, the National Education Im- 
provement Act, subcommittees began to hold ad- 
ditional hearings on specific aspects of the bill. 
On April 9 and 10, the Select Subcommittee on 
Education, under the chairmanship of Represen- 
tative John H. Dent (D., Pa.), addressed itself 
to H.R.4879 and similar bills relating to H.R. 
3000, Title VI, Part C, the public libraries title. 
These are the provisions which would amend the 
Library Services Act to make all public libraries, 
urban and rural, eligible for grants, increase the 
amount of money authorized for grants for pub- 
lic library services, and authorize additional 
funds for public library construction. H.R.4879, 
introduced on March 14 by Representative Dent, 


is identical to Title VI, Part C, of H.R.3000. 


Members of the House Select Subcommittee on 
Education include Representatives John H. Dent 
(D., Pa.), chairman; Dominick V. Daniels (D., 
N.J.); Hugh L. Carey (D., N.Y.) ; Augustus F. 
Hawkins (D., Calif.) ; Sam Gibbons (D., Fla.) ; 
George E. Brown, Jr. (D., Calif.) ; Dave Martin 
(R., Neb.); Donald C. Bruce (R., Ind.) ; M. G. 
eo Snyder (R., Ky.) ; and Paul Findley (R., 

se 

On the first day of the hearings, Francis Kep- 
pel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, testified in 
support of Title VI, Part C, of H.R.3000. The 
commissioner stated: 


The public library is a basic educational resource. 
The widespread recognition that education is a life- 
long process has dramatized the importance of hav- 
ing good public library service readily accessible to 
every citizen. ... Our national investment in good 
public library service is a direct and highly produc- 
tive contribution to the intellectual life of our nation. 
Today's library is not only a place of study and 
research. It is also a busy marketplace of ideas, a 
reservoir of practical, factual information, and a 





source of continuing cultural and social enlighten- 
' ment. 


Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary for Legisla- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, was present and participated in the ques- 
tioning following the commissioner's formal pres- - 
entation of testimony. 

On April 10, L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 


_ Congress, appeared in support of the proposed 


amendments to the Library Services Act. The 
roster of witnesses included also Mrs. Carma R. 
Leigh, California state librarian; Francis R. St. 
John, chief librarian, Brooklyn Public Library; 
Mrs. Leland Hazard, member, Pittsburgh Board 
of Public Education, and vice-chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Advisory Council on Library Develop- 
ment; Robert Rohlf, director, Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional Library, Minn.; P. D. Brown, trustee, 
Charles County, Md., Public Library; and Lloyd 
Comstock, a junior high school student from 
Laurel, Md. 

During the two days of the hearings state- 
ments in support of the public library provisions 
were filed by Representatives Carl Perkins (D., 
Ky.), James D. Trimble (D., Ark.), James 
Roosevelt (D.,  Calif.}, and Charles McC. 
Mathias, Jr. (R., Md.). Other congressmen and 
a number of national organizations indicated 
that they planned to file statements before the 
record of the hearings was closed. 

Although many members of the committee 
present during the hearings expressed at one 
time or another the opinion that public library 
needs were great, the questioning, particularly 
from the Republican side, was sharp. 

The next step is the report of the Select Sub- 
committee on Education to the full House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. Once all subcom- 
mittees have reported on the proposals in H.R. 
3000 which are under- their jurisdiction, it is 
expected that the full committee will decide 
which aspects of the bill it will report favorably. 


OTHER LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


Since the beginning of the 88th Congress, a 
number of House members have indicated their 
support for library legislation by introducing 
bills identical to the comprehensive library pro- 
posals which were the subject of hearings in 
1962. 

Such bills have Hest introducted by Repre- 
sentatives Robert Giaimo (D., Conn.), H.R.326; 
Peter Rodino (D., N.J.), H.R.2164; Ralph Scott 
(D., N.C.), H.R.2427; Henry B. Gonzalez (D., 
Tex.), H.R.2586; and William J. Green, Jr. - 
D., Pa.), H.R.2587. 
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Also in the hopper is H.R.629, sponsored .by 
Representative Elmer Holland (D., Pa.), a 
measure which would authorize funds for school 
library development as in Title II of the 1962 
bill to amend the Library Services Act. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL FACILITIES 
H.R.12, the Health Professions Educational 


Assistance Act of 1963, introduced by Represen- 


tative Oren Harris (D., Ark.), was reported on 
March 19 by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, of which Representative 
Harris is chairman, and received a rule from the 
House Rules Committee on April 3. House floor 
action on the bill is expected after the Easter 
recess. 

The bill, aimed at increasing the number of 
physicians, dentists, and other members of the 
health professions, would authorize a three-year 
program of grants to help build medical and den- 
tal schools and other medical teaching facilities 
and funds for student loans. The report on the 
bill, H.Rep.109, specifically mentions medical 
and dental school libraries as among the needed 
teaching facilities. At the time of the hearings, 
ALA filed a statement prepared by Frederick 
Kilgour, librarian, Yale Medical Library, in sup- 
port of H.R.12. 


for listening 


Senate hearings have not yet been held on the 
companion bill, $.911, introduced on February 
25 by Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.). 


JOBS FOR YOUTH IN LIBRARIES 


On April 10 the Senate passed S.1, the Youth 
Employment Act, which would provide funds for 
jobs for young people in a youth conservation 
corps or in state and community youth employ- 
ment programs. 

Libraries would be eligible for matching 
grants provided for state and community youth 
employment programs (Title II). The report of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- - 
fare (Sen.Rep.111), in discussing the backlog 
of needed services for which young people might 
be employed under Title I notes that “deferred 
projects are taking their toll. ... Help is needed 
in the cities’ playgrounds, to clean up blight, to 
serve in libraries.” 

Projects would be developed locally and would 
be open to young men and women from 16-21, 
with the federal government providing grants up 
to 50 per cent of the cost of the program. 

The House version of the Youth Employment 
Act, H.R.5131, was reported by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on April 5 (H.Rep. 
111) and awaits a rule from the House Rules 


STEREOPHONIC | 


to records MONOPHONIC 
without HEADPHONE 
ey PHONOGRAPH 
OUneTS 















For record reviewing, and for any research or study involving 
the use of phonograph records, the Newcomb Model AYS-1 
Headphone Phonograph is an ideal piece of equipment. Lis- 
tening is comfortable and the sound, generally, more de- 
tailed and distinct than can be achieved with loudspeakers. 
The AVS-1 plays any speed, any size record up to 12”, has a 
2-channel amplifier; turnover-type, dual-needle, plug-in, 


volume controls. One set of the finest quality 
crystal high fidelity headphones is supplied; 
jacks for 4 sets provided. The AVS-1 is easily 
carried, weighs but 12 pounds; is easily stored, 
measures just 64” x 9%” x 14%”. Ask your 
wa, Audio-Visual dealer for detalls, or write for your 
{Py free copy of Bulletin AV-15. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Ab 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California = 
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: Committee. Prospects for the bill in the House 
are considered to. be uncertain, with debate not 
expected until May. 

« It would be advisable, however, to obtain from 
your congressman and senators copies of H.R. 
0131 and S.1 and the accompanying reports for 
study of the provisions applicable to libraries. 


PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION PROGRAM 


Progress can be reported also on the supple- 
mental appropriaiion for the Public Works Àc- 
celeration Act. The amount of $450 million for 


this purpose was approved by the House of Rep- . 


resentatives when the Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Bill, H.R.5517, passed the House on April 
10. The bill now goes to the Senate where hear- 
ings on the request for supplemental appropri- 
ations are in process. 

Enacted: by Congress in 1962, the Public 
Works Acceleration Act (P.L.87-658) authorizes 
$900 million in grants for emergency public 
works programs to create jobs in economically 
depressed areas. Only $400 million of the author- 

~~ ized amount was appropriated last year. The ad- 
ministration is now seeking additional funds to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Public libraries in areas of high unemployment 
are eligible under the provisions of the program. 


j 


leit 


As of March 15, 1963, twenty public library 
building projects had been approved. A number 


‘of additional applications for public library 


buildings await appropriation of the supplemen- 
tary funds. 


EDUCATIONAL TV APPROPRIATION 


Also included in H.R.5517 as it passed the 
House on April 10, despite strenous efforts of 
some members to delete the item during floor ac- 
tion, was an amount of $1,500,000 for the con- 
struction of educational television facilities as 
authorized in Public Law 87-447. 

Although the authorizing legislation was 
passed in 1962, no funds for this purpose were 
appropriated during last year’s session. 

Public libraries are also eligible to participate. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 


eee with this issue, the Library of Con- 
gress shares the Washington Report with the 
ALA Washington Office and the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. LC will 
not report regularly, but as the need arises. Mrs. 
Hamer is responsible for information services 
and publications at LC, among her other duties 





HERE’S GOOD NEWS FOR LIBRARIANS! 


‘“ALESCO” ANNOUNCES A NEW 
PROFESSIONAL BOOK PROCESSIN G SERVICE 





ALESCO RR to eae the aa and High School 
and Public Librarian to devote more time to the real work 


Bs ment. 


ioe: of Librarianship — reading guidance and curriculum enrich- 


Instead of guaranteeing to supply every book In print, ALESCO’s service is based on a 


1 Each book has been reviewed and recommended by recognized professional agencies. 
Fach took is fully catalogued (Abridged Dewey), processed with call number, protective plastic 


Jacket cover, book pocket and card, top qual 


} 
} 
pre-selected list. 
| 


ty material from standard library houses. 


Prompt service — ten (10) days from day we receive your order, your selection will be In your 


library. 


For list of selections, prices and information, please write to: 


° 
<4 
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e t E A een ak ony 
Pare + z 





` 
sen AADA allt ar 


! JOHN F. CARROLL, Director | 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
HARRISTOWN ROAD, GLEN ROCK, NEW JERSEY 


Also do take a minute to examine our workmanship at Booth 
#2515 during the ALA Conference in Chicago. 
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as a recently appointed Assistant Librarian. 

The Librarian of Congress, L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, testified on March 7 before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on the revision of the 
tax structure. He advocated the proposed change 
which would permit donors of materials to li- 
braries, museums, historical societies, symphony 
‘orchestras, etc.—when the recipients are not- part 
` of a college or university but are publicly sup- 
ported in whole or in part—to qualify for the de- 
duction of 30 per cent of adjusted gross income 
which is now allowed those who make “chari- 
table” contributions to “educational” institutions. 
Such institutions are defined in the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code as institutions with resident facul- 
ties and student bodies and a regular course of 
study, with the result that libraries of colleges 
and universities qualify but other libraries do 
not. The Librarian urged that “in the national 
Interest and in the interest of equitable treat- 
ment of all libraries, the Internal Revenue Code 
be revised to declare us equal in the matter of 
deductions.” 

Hearings before the House Subcommittee on 
the Library of Congress’ budget requests have 
not been scheduled. Included in the Library’s 
requests are funds for more cataloging positions, 
- additional funds for the purchase of books, funds 
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KUERSCHNERS DEUTSCHER 
LITERATUR KALENDER 


for the publication of the Monthly Index of Rus- 

stan Accessions, and authority and funds to ex- 

pand the P.L.480 Program for the acquisition of* 
foreign publications for LC and other research 

centers. 

The Public Law 480 Advisory Committee met 
in the Library of Congress on April 10 to review 
the progress of the P.L.480 Program, which is 
administered by LC, and to discuss problems 
concerning the acquisition of vernacular fiction, 
newspapers on microfilm, possibilities of further 
expansion, and the general administration of the 
program. A representative of the United States 
Treasury Department reported on the availability 
and possible uses of P.L.480-generated curren- 
cies. The Copyright Office is holding a series 
of meetings with an advisory panel of representa- 
tives of all groups concerned to obtain their ad- 
vice and views on preliminary drafts of the pro- 
visions to be incorporated in a comprehensive 
revision of the copyright law. Meetings were held 
at the Library of Congress on January 16, Feb- 


ruary 20, and April 11 of this year, with several ~ 


more to come. One of the questions of particular 
interest to libraries—the making of photocopies 
of copyrighted material—was the subject of 
sharp controversy and widely differing views at 
the February 20 session. eee 


54th edition 


‘Edited by Werner Schuder 
approximately 8,000 writers-—~70,000 titles 









Includes a complete survey of the literary life in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland; a list of around 800 authors deceased 
since 1952; a list of literary societies, associations, and publishers. 


Berlin approx. 900 pp. 1963 


~ Stechert-Hatner: Inc 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
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so LONDON / PARIS /STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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READING-THE FIFTH FREEDOM-ENJOY IT 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Publisher of the following titles 
included in ALA’s “Notable Books of 1962” 


LIFE AND ENERGY by Isaac Asimov 


MORTE D’URBAN: A Novel By James JOHN ADAMS by Pace Situ. 2 vol- 
FARL POWERS umes 


PRIZE AWARD WINNERS 


MORTE D’URBAN by J. F. Powzrs— NEWMAN: The Pillar of the Cloud and 
National Book Award for Fiction. NEWMAN: Light in Winter by 
Meriot Trevor—James Tait Black 
KNOWLEDGE AND WONDER by Award for Biography. 
Victor F. Wxisskopr—Thomas Alva ACT OF DESTRUCTION by Ronatp 
Edison Award for “the best science Harpy—James Tait Black Award for 
book for youth.” Fiction. 


Institutional Department GARDEN CITY, LI, N.Y. 


` Doubleday Publications Museum of Modern Art ial: Guild of America, 


Crime Club * Double D Anchor * Dolphin ne: eee ae 
Westerns Image * Made Simple Y ee ca Ppa 
Junior Books * Real Books Science Study Series Cee i Culi 
Garden City Books * 
Mango Ouse iia One Dollar Book 
ti 


American National Red 
Cross Terts 


Signal Books 
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6? A.L.A. CONVENTION % 


yet Love will dream, 
and Faith will trust... 


that somehow, 
somewhere, 
Meet we must. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, 
1807-1893: 
Snowbound 


M“ trysts of romantic tradition 
Yä were bound to be missed. Instead 
of eloping pure and simple, one or 
another of the lovers would lapse into 
lyrics on the way to the rendezvous. 
The first to arrive at the appointed 
grove would depart in tears long be- 
fore the loitering lover finished the 
tenth stanza of an effusion like ` yet 
Love will dream.” 

Not so with librarians and 
Bro-Dart. We have met with librar- 
ians for years. And satisfied library 
needs for years, too. This year is no 
exception. At the A.L.A. Convention 
we ll be waiting to welcome and greet 
you. Just look for our exhibit area 
marked with the Bro-Dart shield 
and arrow. 






We have so much to tell you and 
much, much more to show you. Since 
last year, weve developed and per- 
fected a host of new and practical 
time-saving library products and 
equipment. Library services are im- 
proved, too. And you ll want to see 
our exciting new film: Of Making 
Many Books There Is No End.” It's 
about our book acquisition, catalogu- 
ing and processing services. Dont 
delay, make your convention plans 
today for A.L.A. in Chicago, July 
14-20. We tire of dreams and trust 
... 80 definitely meet we must! 


SD SRD FAD CRD FD THD TAD SD TaD CRNO FAHD SRD SHH CHI SRD 


Gro Darf noustees 


Library supplies = Bro-Dart Books, Inc. = Library 
furniture = Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. m 
Library charging systems... Un Service, Inc. 


Dept. 862C, po Earl Street, Newark 14, N. J. 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 


MEET YOU IN CHICAGO AT CONVENTION, BOOTHS 2003, 2004, 2005, 2115 AND 2213 
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FALL 1963 BOOKS 


A Southern Illinois Uniwersity Press 
y 


Five new titles in the CROSSCURRENTS/MODERN CRITIQUES Series, 
Edited by Harry T. Moore 


Henry Miller and the Critics edited by George Wicks. October 14, $4.50 
Dostoevsky: Dualism and Synthesis of the Human Soul by Temira Pachmuss. 
October 14, $4.50 

The New University Wits and the End of Modernism by William Van O’Con- 
nor. October 14, $4.50 

Remy de Gourmont: His Ideas and Influence in England and America by 
Glenn S. Burne. October 14, $4.50 

G. B. Shaw: Creative Artist by Homer Woodbridge. October 14, $4.50 


Two new titles in the LANDMARKS IN RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS Series, 
General Editor, David Potter 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric by George Campbell edited by Lloyd F. Bitzer. 
October 3, $7.00 

Elements of Rhetoric by Richard Whately edited by Douglas Ehninger. 
October 10, $7.00 


ST. ANTONY’S PAPERS Series 


Far Eastern Affairs: Number Three edited by G. F. Hudson 

African Affairs: Number Two edited by Kenneth Kirkwood 

Middle Eastern Affairs: Number Three edited by Albert Hourani. Septem- 
ber 26, $4.25 


CENTAUR CLASSICS Series 


Orlando Furioso by Lodovico Ariosto. Edited by Graham Hough. Novem- 
ber 14, $30.00 

The Visions by Francisco Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas. Edited by J. M. 
Cohen. November 14, $12.00 

Poems and Some Letters of James Thomson by James Thomson. Introduc- 
tion and Textual Notes by Anne Ridler. November 14, $15.00 

A Selection from the “Lives.” by Plutarch. Edited by Paul Turner. Novem- 
ber 14, $30.00 


First title in the new PHILOSOPHICAL EXPLORATIONS Series, Edited by G. K. 


The Recognition of Reason by Edward Pols. December 12, $6.00 (tent.) 


Other New Titles 


Philosophy in Process by Paul Weiss. Fascicle 1. October 7, paper, $1.25 
With Walt Whitman in Camden, April 8-September 14, 1889 edited by 
Gertrude Traubel. December 16, $12.50 

The London Stage, 1660-1800. Part 1: 1660-1700. Edited by William Van 
Lennep. December 28, $25.00 


Southern Illinois University Press 
At booth number 201 in the Hotel Exhibition Hall 
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Announcing 


The Golden Book Encyclopedia of 


RASLE LILIPA Nie 
ITS ay 
As 


A 


atural ».\c1ence 


edited by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. 


Written by experts in each field and edited 
by the famed scientist and educator Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, this glorious 16 volume 
set literally leaves no stone unturned in 
bringing the world of nature to life for 
youngsters in grades 3 to 6. The text is so 
simple — so concise — and yet so thorough, 
The colorful illustrations seem to make the 
hundreds of birds, insects, fish and other 
animals leap from the page! 


The Golden Encyclopedia of Natural 
Science is comprehensive in its coverage of 
the organic and inorganic elements of the 
natural world. Many of these elements are 
illustrated here for the first time. The set 
contains cross-references from one entry to 
another so the youngster learns not only 
specifics, but sees the interrelationship and 
interdependence of all elements in the one 
world of nature. 


Whether used for reference or just brows- 
ing, the material is so excitingly presented 
that the youngster’s interest will be caught 
up and led from one area to another until, 
without even being aware of it, his knowl- 
edge of nature’s miracles has grown. 


Golden Press Inc. 
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In the 16 volumes, more than 6,000 kinds 
of natural objects are described in over 1500 
entries. There are over 3,700 full-color il- 
lustrations and 1408 pages in the entire set. 
Volume 16 contains a complete index which 
lets any youngster find any entry quickly 
and easily. And the beautiful Goldencraft 
Binding lets the volumes live through years 
of constant classroom and library use. 


The entire 16 Volume GOLDEN BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA of NATURAL SCIENCE — in Goldencraft 
Binding, $39.50 net. 


as 


-23R 


ce 


Educational Division, 1 West 39th St., New York 18, New York 


Member Exhibits Round Table 
American Library Association 


June 
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ee -specialized and the most individual interest. A book can be published for afew | 


show may require an audience of millions. A book can be preserved, read and 
-> reread, sought out by users to fit their own moods and needs, assembled in li. 
~- >- braries with tens of thousands of others to put the whole realm of the mind at 
the service of an individual inquirer. This flexibility makes it the most diverse 





< expensive books 85 per cent of those sold go to 11 per cent of the adult popula- 
-o tion. 

cco. There are many reasons for this limitation of the audience for books. Read- 
= ing is not an easy skill; millions cannot truly read; tens of millions of others 



















OOK DISTRIBUTION 


An introductory note by Dan Lacy 





More than twenty thousand books are published in the United States every 
year. In the warehouses of publishers nearly 200,000 different works are main- 
tained in print. In them are expressed the totality of our scholarly knowledge, 
the treasury of our history, the whole of our literature. The economics of pub- 
lishing—in contrast to that of most of the other media of communication— 
permits this overflowing profusion of books to be issued, serving the most o 


thousand or even perhaps a few hundred readers, when a national television > 


and comprehensive of all our means of communication, with the greatest po 
tentiality for public service. a 

Yet this enormously rich cultural and intellectual resource is beyond the =. 
reach of most Americans, The Gallup poll, though the figures may be open to 0 o0 
some question, says that fewer than half of adult Americans recall reading a 
single book in tbe past year. Surveys generally indicate that only about a 
quarter of the population are library users, and a far smaller fraction active 
users. Probably no more than 1 or 2 per cent are bookstore patrons; no larger 
percentage are book club members. Paperbounds have enormously increased 
the audience for books, yet the Gallup poll suggests that even among these in- 


find it an irksome task to read anything so long as a book. Others, who may 
read easily enough, lack the habits or the intellectual interests that would lead 
them to books. But a great deal of the difficulty lies in the problem of book : 
distribution itself: that of making tens of thousands of new titles known and 
available to the tens of millions of diverse readers scattered in their thousands | 
of communities across the country. We do this rather well for a limited numb: 
of books that are so popular they become best-sellers, book club choices, and- 
mass-market paperbacks. We also do a fairly good job of bringing together 
the identifiable specialist and the book on his specialty: the beekeeper and his 

manual, the cardiologist and the treatise on open-heart surgery, the theologian 
and the exegesis on Revelation. But who brings together the new poet and the 
lover of poetry for whom he may have unknowingly written, the new novelist 





‘and the distant reader who is his proper audience? The link between most of 
the thousands upon thousands of authors with something to say and the millions 
upon millions of potential readers is a weak and defective one. T here is now 
simply no adequate way to reach those readers with the books themselves or 
even with information about them. 

The link would be incomparably less effective than it is were it not for the 
services of libraries. They reach far beyond the boundaries of commercial 
practicality in bringing large and diverse collections of books to broad spectra 
of readers and to small or remote communities. Thousands of titles, indeed, 
could never be published at all were it not for the sustaining market afforded 
by library purchases. Libraries have, hence, a central role in all aspects of book 
distribution, including those taking place outside the library. 

This issue is devoted not to a comprehensive survey of book distribution— 
which would require an extensive volume in itself—but to illuminating some of 
the changing patterns of book distribution here and abroad. By intention, the 
focus has been on other channels of distribution than the familiar ones of the 
library. If these varied contributions have a common theme, it is to suggest 
the difficulty, and the fundamental importance, of book distribution in the most 
widely differing environments. 

I am deeply grateful to the contributors, all heavily pressed with their regu- 
lar responsibilities, who undertook the task of writing for this issue. Their cll 
ready willingness to do so expresses our common gratitude to and admiration 
for the library profession and its members, on whom the rest of the book world 
so heavily depends. eee 





Dan Lacy, who scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion to members of ALA and readers of the 
ALA Bulletin, could be introduced in many 
ways. He is managing director of the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council. Before com- 
ing to the council in 1953 he held archival, 
library, and information posts with the fed- 
eral government, including five years at the 
Library of Congress where he was deputy 
chief assistant librarian in 1950—51. He is 
an author in several fields, his most recent 
book being Freedom and Communications, 
published by the University of Illinois Press 
in 1961. His interest in and service to ALA 
and libraries is constant and notable. Hav- 
ing edited this special section at a time 
when ABPC was handicapped by staff va- 
cancies and illness, he deserves a large 
share of the thanks which he extends to 
the contributors at the end of his introduc- 
tion. 





DAVID H. CLIFT 
BLACKSTONE- SHELBURNE, NEW YORK ALA Executive Director 
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Franklin Publications is one of the most impressiv 

| s and least familiar cultural activities in the United States 
ie “* % i This article by the president of the organizatio 
ccc a : is the first general review of its program to be published. + 





en Years of 





by Datus C. Smith, Jr. 


The idea of a nonprofit corporation to help 
make American books available in the “diff- 
cult” languages was born in a 1952 joint meet- 
ing of committees of the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Book Publishers 
_ Council. Francis St. John of Brooklyn and 
-Luther Evans of the Library of Congress were 
$ among the founding fathers when the organi- 
_ -zation was set up. The editor of this issue of 

: the -ALA Bulletin, Dan Lacy, at that time on 
Jean: rom the Library of Congress to the State 
Department, played a major tole t in working 

out the novel problems of relations between the 

~ government and this independent nongovern- 

mental organization. 

The new organization was called Franklin 
Publications, and its activity at first was con- 
fined to arranging for publication of American 
books in translation. The work broadened con- 
siderably as time went on, leading us into 
locally produced | textbooks, training projects 

for people in the book industry, reference 
book. projects, systems of mass distribution, 
7 and technical assistance in editing, printing, 
and bookselling. In the last few years school- 
_ library projects have assumed major impor- 
tance, and we expect them to play an even 
-larger part in our lives in the future. 
= Jn general, we have tried to serve as an ef- 
E Fetve representative of the American book 
world to the book world of the other countries, 
and we are especially happy that there has 
been such generous participation by the differ- 
li- 


















brarians, publishers, printers, booksellers. 
Financial support for the work has come 
_ from a variety of sources, both public and pri- 
“vate. Besides governments (U.S. and other), 
_ the grantors have included foundations and in- 





-Franklin Publications 
















dividual and corporate donors. The largest 
single grant thus far has come from the Ford. 
F E E T grant of $1 million to support, 
over a five-year period, the work of Franklin’s. 
headquarters organization in aiding develop 
ment of indigenous book industries in th 
other countries. One of the forms of suppor 
from the U.S. government has been grants 
local currency derived from sale in the othe 
countries of U.S. agricultural commoditic 
under Public Law 480. Very substantial. fur 
have come from the ministries of educatio 
Iran and Afghanistan, and there have been pio 
vate donations by individuals in various coun- Eo 
tries. Por 

A gratifying development of the. ast few: k 
years has been increasing interest in Frank- 
lin’s objectives on the part of European coun 
tries. Especially in connection with training —__ 
programs, Franklin has had the great advan- __ 
tage of cooperation with the British Council _ 
in London and with the Syndicat National des 
Editeurs and the Association Nationale du _ 
Livre Francais à PEtranger in Paris; and we __ 
hope for later cooperation with German or- 
ganizations such as the Stiftung fiir Entwick 
lungslander. 

Including textbooks, the books issued with: 
Franklin cooperation now run to more than- 
1600 editions (about 1000 titles) in total : 
quantities of 29 million copies in- Arabic, 
Persian, Peshtu, Urdu, Bengali, M 
Indonesian. Oueratng offices are 
in Cairo, Beirut, Baghdad, Tehran ak 
Lahore, Dacca, Kuala Lumpur, and Dja 

Franklin has given intensive study to 
book needs of West Africa, and operations are 
expected to start there in a few months. Atten 
tion has likewise been given to the quite differ- 
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THE AUTHOR SPEAKS TO LIBRARIANS 


“I welcome this chance to tell librarians about 
the work of Franklin Publications during the last 
ten years and something of our plans for the 
future. The opportunity is gratefully accepted 
not only because the library profession has con- 
tributed so generously and so effectively to the 
Franklin experiment, but also because a hand-in- 
hand advance of libraries and book industries is 
surely going to be a critical fact in book develop- 
ment in Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the 
coming decade. 

“Besides the librarians named in the article, 
our board of directors has included Edward Free- 
hafer of the New York Public, Jack Dalton of 
Columbia, Ralph Shaw of Rutgers, and Frederick 
Adams of the Morgan Library. Other valuable ad- 
visers through the years have included Verner 
Clapp of the Council on Library Resources, Wil- 
liam Dix of Princeton, Mildred Johnson of Queens 
Borough, and the whole working staff of the ALA. 

“But it would be impossible to name all the 
librarians who have forwarded this effort to pro- 
vide American books in translation in the Middle 
East and Asia and, at the same time, to aid de- 
velopment of indigenous book industries in those 
areas. The full list of volunteer helpers would 
run to dozens, especially in the categories of 
children’s librarians, readers advisers, and li- 
brary staff of all sorts who have served overseas. 

“Franklin is fortunate at the present time in 
having a professional librarian on its New York 
staff, Dr. Jay E. Daily, who has had library ex- 
perience in Korea and Burma. For a long time, 
however, we were dependent for professional 
counsel on our board members and generous 
volunteers from outside. 

“And I would like to add that there are count- 
less other examples of the profession’s enlighten- 
ment and generous international service. Because 
of imaginative and conscientious handling of 
foreign visitors and because of effective work by 
ALA representatives such as Jack Dalton, Ray 
Swank, and Lester Asheim and by the many 
American librarians whose service abroad has 
been a high credit 
to our country, the 
library profession 
seems to me to have 
made a more notable 
contribution to our 
foreign cultural rela- 
tions than any other 
section of the popula- 
tion of like size.” 








ent book problems of Latin America, and pro- 
grams in Spanish and Portuguese are under 
consideration. 

The basic principles of Franklin operations 
in all countries are: 


1. The staff in each Franklin office is com- 
posed exclusively of nationals of that coun- 
try, without resident Americans. 

2. Books are chosen for publication by local 
advisers, not by Americans. 

3. Publication is by local firms, not by Frank- 
lin, and the books are issued for sale, not 
for giving away; selling prices are appro- 
priate to the local economy. 

4. Technical assistance in development of a 
strong local book industry is treated as a 
valid objective in its own right, not merely 
in connection with Franklin-sponsored 


books. 


Under the principles of local choice of titles 
(No. 2 above), almost every kind of book has 
been selected—history, politics, and econom- 
ics; philosophy and literary criticism; novels, 
short stories, and drama; psychology, soci- 
ology, and education; self-improvement; uni- 
versity textbooks in various fields including 
advanced science; and a wide range of chil- 
dren’s books, both fiction and nonfiction, with 
popular science for young people perhaps the 
most popular single category in the whole list. 

There is special interest, in all the countries, 
in series of books opening up new vistas, either 
geographically or in fields of knowledge. The 
Bertha Parker Basic Science Education series 
is universally popular, and so are the Random 
House Landmark and All About books, the 
Lippincott Land and People series, the Frank- 
lin Watts First Books, and so on. 

The library field has not been neglected. Be- 
sides readers’ books such as Downs’s Books 
That Changed the World, Stefferud’s Wonder- 
ful World of Books, and Larrick’s Parents 
Guide to Children’s Readings, there have been 
translated editions of books specifically about 
libraries or for librarians, varying from the 
juvenile book, Buchheimer’s Let’s Go to a 
Library, in Arabic and Bengali to the shorter 
Dewey Decimal Classification in Indonesian. 

Librarians both at home and abroad have 
given valuable assistance in title selection, as 
Franklin has sought, when requested, to offer 
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bibliographical suggestions from the U.S. 
. (even though the final choices are made by 
an local people). More and more, as the other 
-= countries have learned about American books 
a —especially as a result of increasing numbers 
of students returning home after study in the 
 US.—we find that some of the best title sug- 
gestions are being made without any American 
initiative at all. At the beginning, however, a 
typical experience would be that local edu- 
cators, librarians, etc., would suggest a cate- 
gory in which they wanted books; the local 
Franklin office would ask Franklin’s New York 
fice to consult American librarians and sub- 
-> ject specialists in the particular field; and then 
«sample copies of the books proposed by those 
advisers would be sent for consideration. The 
people in the country would then decide 
. whether any of those books would be suitable 
o for translation. And the final step would be 
for the local Franklin office to find a pub- 
_. lisher willing to risk his capital in bringing 
: the book out. 















e Gaining local support 

At first there was understandable reluctance 
on the part of local book publishers, as well 
as in the community of writers and translators, 
to participate in the work of this foreign en- 
terprise. Gradually, however, as it became 
clear that we really meant what we said about 
local choice of titles, and that we really were 
interested in aiding development of the local 
book industry, local support became stronger 

... and stronger. 
=. Today, the list of translators, authors of in- 
is cwaduetions, and other active participan in 
Franklin’s program reads like a Who’s Who 
f all the countries where we work. Half a 
< dozen prime ministers have taken active part, 
as well as a large number of other cabinet 
ministers, royalty, university presidents, other 
-holders of high office, and many of the most 
eminent men of letters in each of the lan- 

- guages. 

-In looking back on the last ten years, we in 
=- Franklin are proudest of the way in which 
local roots have been put down and the Frank- 
lin project has acquired local status. At several 
_ times - during the decade, political relations 
"y between the U. S. and certain of the other coun- 
z tries have become so difficult that nearly all 






























other American activity has had to be sus- 
pended, but Franklin’s local credentials were 
so good and the above-politics reputation so 
well established that the program continued 
without interruption. f 

The Americans in Franklin know full well- 
that the real achievements have been not by 
Americans but by the local managers and th 
colleagues and advisers, with the New Yor 
office performing a service function for the 
and encouraging and assisting their creative 
work. And how creative they have been! 
Vision, inventiveness, and determination tọ- 
serve the public welfare through books have 
been evident in every Franklin program. ; 

Special ingenuity has been revealed in adap- - 
tation of books to the interest or knowledge of | 
local readers without changing the spirit of the. 
original. Adaptation is most necessary — in’ 
books of information for young people, so 
that plants, animals, people, clothes, vehicles, 
buildings, food, games, religious customs, etc., 
will be familiar to them. In collections of — 
biography, for example, a frequently used pro- 
cedure is to select for translation some of the __ 
chapters from the American book and then 
add new chapters on the lives of important —__ 
figures in the local culture. Or special annota- = 
tion can add greatly to local interest in a 
book: footnotes citing Koranic parallels to 
Christian allusions in a book on science and 
religion. 

In the Arabic edition of Louise Rich’s 
Why Teach? the Cairo editors were especially 
imaginative. Besides commissioning new chap- 
ters by Arab authors on the teaching careers 
of famous teachers, a competition was con =. 
ducted among working teachers in Egypt and = 
the prizewinning essays were included in the 
book. ? 

Extensive adaptation is taking place in con- 
nection with the special editions of the Co- 
lumbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia, of which | 
the Tehran edition is in physical production, 
the Cairo edition about to go to press, and 
those in Lahore, Dacca, and Djakarta in ea 
lier stages. The local editors, after training i 
ency elopedia techniques, select for translation 
the entries that will be meaningful and use- 
ful to users in the new language, and prepare 
additional entries in such fields as Eastern his- 
tory, art, philosophy, botany, and zoology. 
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As published, the volumes will consist of about 
70 per cent translated material (some of it 
adapted) and 30 per cent entirely new entries. 

Franklin is gratified at what seems to have 
been accomplished in the last ten years, at least 
in opening up avenues along which progress 
can continue long after Franklin has ended its 
own work in particular countries. But there 
has been a basic handicap in the effort at book 
development in all these countries, and that 
handicap cannot be overcome by publishers 
alone. 


Lack of libraries a handicap 


Book publishing needs libraries if it is to 
advance very far. It is true that effective sys- 
tems of mass distribution—a major area of 
Franklin interest—can perform part of the 
function for which we used to look entirely 
to libraries. But both libraries and the library 
spirit are essential for wide and deep book 
development in any country. And in most 
developing countries there are not only few li- 
braries in the modern and dynamic sense of 
the term but no library tradition and, for the 
most part, no real understanding among pub- 
lishers, or even among educators, of the basic 
necessity of libraries for success in their own 
fields. 

In view of the fact that it took somewhat 
more than 150 years in the history of our 
own republic before American publishers came 
to understand fully that librarians are their 
most loyal and most important allies, I suppose 
we should not expect a publisher in a brand 
new Asian or African country to get the con- 
cept intuitively. And in view of the tendency 
in some American communities to regard 
school libraries as frills rather than as basic 
educational equipment, we should show pa- 
tience with the Asian or African educator 
who does not feel able to put school libraries 
first on the list of his many agonizing needs. 

But sooner or later the interrelation of edu- 
cation, libraries, and book publishing has to be 
worked out in all countries, and Franklin is 
trying to contribute to the solution everywhere 
it works. 

By pure theory, the publishers and librar- 
-jans might wait to get their marching orders 
from the educators, and then the publishers 
‘publish and the librarians acquire the kinds 
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of books declared to be needed. But a chicken- 
vs.-ezg impasse presents itself: The fact that 
suitable books do not exist inhibits the edu- 
cators from calling for their use. And in any 
event the need is not merely for a small num- 
ber of basic textbooks specified in a syllabus 
but for a broad range of supplementary read- 
ing books that will conduct the reader, through 
sheer interest, to wider horizons of knowledge 
and greater command of the art of reading. 

Reading material is needed with special 
urgency for the new literates who are being 
produced in great numbers by mass literacy 
campaigns. But unless these new readers have 
access to interesting material of the right 
level of difficulty, they will have neither the 
means nor the incentive for exercising their 
new skill. Unless the materials are provided, 
the would-be readers will sink back into the il- 
literate mass. 

With new literates especially in mind, there 
have been interesting experiments in several 
places in West Africa to take books into the 
hinterland by mobile units, sometimes for sale 
at low prices and sometimes for library bor- 
rowing. The vans or bookmobiles have had a 
fine initial reception, but then sales and bor- 
rowings have declined because there were not 
enough simple books in English oriented for 
African readers and scarcely any new books 
in vernacular languages. In the African bush, 
just as in any American community, a library 
with only a handful of titles suited to the 
readers it serves will set no circulation records. 

So it turns out in actual practice that a pub- 
lisher bold enough to anticipate the librarian’s 
needs by supplying the right kinds of books 
can make a major contribution to national 
welfare and at the same time lay the founda- 
tion for an eventual profitable business. Exist- 
ence of suitable books not only is a precondi- 
tion for a library or a supplementary reading 
project but can also suggest it or at least open 
the way to its creation. 

This has happened on many occasions. In 
Iran, a few years ago, it was the existence of 
Persian-language books suitable for reading by 
secondary school students that enabled the 
Ministry of Education to start a system of high 
school libraries. And in both West Pakistan 
and East Pakistan during the last year the 
ministry’s inspection of Urdu and Bengali 
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books appropriate for school reading led to 
the present plan under which, with Franklin 
assistance, more than half a million American 
books translated into the local languages are 
being supplied to school libraries. 

Librarians may be interested in the selection 
of titles by the Ministry of Education for these 
Pakistan collections. About two hundred titles 
are represented altogether. Among the selec- 
tions for elementary schools are such books as 
Webber, Up Above and Down Below; Daugh- 
erty, Andy and the Lion; Bronson, Pinto’s 
Journey; Courlander, Ride with the Sun; 
Ward, Biggest Bear; four Munro Leaf books; 
six Bertha Parker; two Mark Twain; a dozen 
All About books; and several by H. and N. 
Schneider. For the higher secondary and 
nermal schools, besides an impressive collec- 
tion of nonfiction, the choices include an in- 
teresting group of novels such as Good Earth, 
My Antonia, Bridge of San Luis Rey, Scarlet 
Letter, Dodsworth, Moon is Down, Shane, Let 
the Hurricane Roar, and Sea of Grass. 

In both Iran and Pakistan these school li- 
brary projects, having been set up after the 
books were made available, had an advantage 
over a scheme under which books for the li- 
braries would be named ahead of time. Just as 
an American librarian is able to judge a book 
in its printed form before placing an order, 
the ministry officials in Iran and Pakistan were 
able to consider not merely the American origi- 
nals of the books but the Persian, Urdu, and 
Bengali translations in printed form, with the 
new artwork or other adaptations. 

In these cases as well as in others an ab- 
stract decision to create school libraries might 
have been made at any time. What finally put 
the idea across was that the books—like the 
mountains in the classic explanation of the 
incentive for climbers—were there. 

Librarians will pardon me, I trust, for cit- 
ing this inversion of the normal order of 
precedence. We all know of so many instances 
in which libraries have influenced book pub- 
lishing that I thought it useful to look at cases 
from developing countries in which publish- 
ing vision and initiative have helped to create 
libraries or to expand development of a library 
system. 

I would like to conclude, however, with 
comment on influence in the more traditional 


direction—the influence of libraries on book 
publishing—in special relation to book sub- 
sidies. 

A case can be made for subsidized publishing 
in particular circumstances, for instance to 
permit a selling price lower than the normal 
expected sale would allow. Especially in de- 
veloping countries where annual per capita 
income may run lower than $100 the argu- 
ment is sometimes quite persuasive. The easi- 
est way to apply a subsidy is to give it to the 
publisher, and that has been the conventional 
method used by local governments and by for- 
eign organizations. But that method has seri- 
ous disadvantages, or at least entails grave 
dangers. 

For one thing, direct subsidy of publishers 
invites corruption and offers powerful tempta- 
tion to dishonest accounting. More seriously, 
through enabling unfair competition or offer- 
ing unfair comparison with the prices of un- 
subsidized books it may knock the props from 
beneath a young publishing industry. Quite 
ironically, direct injection of new money into 
a publishing industry may have the effect not 
of strengthening it but almost of destroying it. 

But there is an even more fundamental ob- 
jection. Whatever justification one may find 
for subsidizing a publisher in connection with 
a particular book in which one is interested, it 
is inescapable that a general practice of such 
subsidization insulates the publisher from the 
normal economic impact of title selection by 
readers. The known or estimated needs and 
interests of thousands of book users may be 
disregarded if Mr. X with the checkbook has 
other ideas on title selection. 

Yet the introduction of subsidy money into 
a developing book industry can be a major 
need, especially for the sake of encouraging 
larger printings and hence lower selling prices 
and wider distribution. How can this be ac- 
complished without the drawbacks mentioned 
above? : 

After observation in many countries, Frank- 
lin Publications is convinced that subsidizing 
the purchaser offers the solution. Ideally, both 
individual and institutional purchasers should 
be assisted, and the objective in both cases 
would be to put title selection back in the 
hands of the purchasers at the same time that 
their purchasing capacity was expanded. In 
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that way, normal publishing economics con- 
tinues to operate, and every dollar or rupee or 
peso helps to strengthen the book industry. 
The subsidizing of individuals is of course 
administratively difficult, though not impos- 
sible when dealing with particular groups, as 
we know from our own GI Bill and from scrip 
plans for university students in Indonesia. 
But librarians—who always seem to have 
fruitful imaginations when possibilities of 
book purchase funds are put into the air—can 
guess where my thoughts are trending: The 
best of all forms of subsidy for book publish- 
ing is one under which book purchase funds 
are put at the disposal of school and public 
libraries. That method not only assures maxi- 


mum utilization of the books themselves in ad- 
dition to giving economic support for a grow- 
ing book industry, but it applies the subsidy 
to the titles that librarians are in a position ` 
to know are responsive to the needs and inter- 
ests of readers. 

The argument in behalf of library develop- 
ment in the new countries is a powerful one 
in its own right, quite aside from this relation 
to development of indigenous book industries, 
but we in Franklin see in all our work that the 
two movements will advance most quickly and 
most usefully if they are able to go together. 
We expect a fostering of the library-publishing 
relationship to be one of our major concerns 
in coming years. eee 


Book Publishing and National — 


Development 


by Peter S. Jennison 
UN Special Fund Director Paul Hoffman has 


said of the economic situation of developing 
countries, “A hundred nations, a hundred 
problems,” and it is with this perspective that 
the book publishing situation in them must 
be viewed. 

Several major common factors, however, 
affect existing and potential conditions in the 
emerging and newly independent states of 
Asia and Africa and in the small countries of 
Latin America, and inhibit the growth of mod- 
ern systems of book publishing, distribution, 
and circulation. These can be identified as 
massive illiteracy, low consumer purchasing 
power, inadequate publishing capital, lack of 
institutional markets, shortages of paper and 
other materials, and insufficient trained per- 


e Mr. Jennison is assistant to the managing di- 
rector of the American Book Publishers Council 
and former assistant director of the Graduate 
Institute of Book Publishing at New York Univer- 
sity. Recently he spent several months abroad as 
a consultant to Franklin Publications, making a 
study of book publishing and distribution in the 
less developed countries. He is the author of The 
Mimosa Smokers. 
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sonnel. Varying geographically as well as in 
degree, these interrelated factors constitute a 
formidable developmental barrier. 

The revolution of “rising expectations” is 
gaining recognition as one of the great move- 
ments of the twentieth century. While the ad- 
justment to this phenomenon by Western 
peoples and their governments, primarily the 
“have” nations, ranges from hostility through 
indifference to cooperation and assistance, its 
existence affects our attitudes and resources in 
tangible ways. 

Among the most pressing demands ar- 
ticulated by the developing nations in this 
southerly arc of the globe are textbooks and 
materials for neoliterates at the adult level. 
Eradication of illiteracy, ignorance, poverty, 
and disease is a basic, highly motivating drive 
in all of these areas, except where the veneer of 
a ruling class clinging to the vestiges of feudal- 
ism regards basic education as the devil’s 
work, Here, too, change is occurring. Even in 
Saudi Arabia, school and college enrollment 
is rising, and barely perceptible progress is 
being made toward less dependence on text- 
books produced in Cairo and Beirut. This is 
partly, of course, for political reasons, but also 
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because of some slight growth af Saudi pub- 
lishing facilities. 
“In the new states today, or the older ones 


` without developed systems of popular educa- 


tion,” John K. Galbraith, U.S. Ambassador 
to India, writes in Economic Development in 
Perspective, “one also wonders if school books 
should not come before machine tools. Popu- 
lar education releases the energies not of the 
few but of the many. And it opens the way to 
technical knowledge. Literate people will see 
the need for getting machines. It is not so 
clear that machines will see the need for 
getting literate people.” 

The paramount need, then, is for elementary 
and secondary textbooks, some in English, but 
most in the national tongue and the chief re- 
gional vernaculars. The dimensions of the de- 
mand are almost immeasurable. Satisfying 
even a fraction of it poses extremely intricate 
and delicate problems, not the least of which is 
that, in most newly independent countries, the 
educational system has been historically and 
practically tied to that of the European co- 
lonial power. Pride in new nationhood height- 
ens the desire for textbooks related to local re- 
quirements, not to another country’s curricu- 
lum. As it is, adaptations of elementary and 
secondary texts of European origin must be 
used until national materials can be originated 
and produced. But impatience with adaptations 
is not enough. Textbook writers, editors, and 
illustrators must be found and trained, re- 
gardless of whether the books are produced 
by the state or by private publishers. To this 
end, textbook development centers are being 
created in, for example, Turkey, parts of 
Africa, Pakistan, and India. Franklin Publica- 
tions has sponsored the training of a group of 
Iranians and is assisting textbook development 
there and elsewhere. One of the most funda- 
mental and pressing needs is for training fa- 
cilities, not only in the West, but on a regional 
and national scale. 

The provision of college-level textbooks is 
not as great a problem, because today’s need 
is smaller and can be partially satisfied by im- 
portations where foreign exchange reserves 


_and credits are available. Scientific, technical, 


and medical books needed for research and 
training purposes are also available within 
strict financial limits. This is not to underes- 
timate the demand for advanced materials, 


but the market in any one country is for hun- 
dreds of copies of a title, not for hundreds of 
thousands, 

How to meet the educational needs of de- 
veloping countries has become an international 
question, occupying the ‘attention of Unesco 
and a host of other public and private bodies. 
Our own Agency for International Develop- 
ment now holds that assisting the growth of 
educational systems is an investment in a na- 
tion’s human resources. As teachers are trained 
and schools built, giant strides must be taken 
to provide the media of instruction. In virtu- 
ally all developing countries this must be, at 
the outset, a function of government, despite 
the consequent drag on the growth of a healthy 
private publishing industry. 

In 1962, in Egypt, 30 million schoolbooks 
and 28 million workbooks were, for the first 
time, ready for distribution to pupils when 
the schools opened. Almost all of the available 
presses in the country were utilized to achieve 
this record: the government’s own printing 
plant and privately owned facilities operating 
under contract or commandeered. “The price 
of development,” Robert Heilbroner writes in 
The Great Ascent, “is apt to be political and 
economic authoritarianism.” Hopefully, gov- 
ernmental domination of publishing is a tem- 
porary expedient. 

The second broadest need is for printed 
materials of interest to adults, but with simple 
vocabulary, for new literates. National efforts 
to reduce illiteracy have priorities second only 
to basic education, but both campaigns, de- 
spite advances, are in danger of being 
swamped by the population explosion. In any 
case, literacy lags if the adult brought to this 
new level of comprehension has nothing other 
than elementary school readers to absorb, 

Closely related is the demand for vocational 
books—handbooks in applied technology, for 
example—-for the training of mechanics, ma- 
chinists, clerks, and the legion of other skills 
that lie just below the professional echelon. 
One of the dangers, we are learning, is that 
in the allocation of human resources in the 
gradual developmental process there can be 
almost too much emphasis on the college- 
trained. The status of a college or university 
degree often means a plethora of bureaucrats 
and a shortage of repairmen. 

The thirst for know-how at the practical 
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level can be illustrated. Last year, a Cairo pub- 
lisher brought out a manual on how to repair 
an electric motor, a translation, arranged by 
Franklin Publications, of an American book. 
The publisher proposed to print the usual 2000 
copies; Franklin thought the demand would be 
substantially higher. A printing of 5000 was 
the compromise. The book was sold out al- 
most overnight, and orders piled up. Since the 
type is distributed almost immediately after 
the presswork is completed—letterpress plates 
seldom are made—a second printing to meet 
the demand was impossible, and frustration 
reigned. However, only the type for the second 
half of the book had been distributed, so the 
second printing came on the market in two vol- 
umes. 

A very broad range of professional and ref- 
erence books is required for scientists and 
engineers, teachers, doctors and nurses and 
public health officers, lawyers, accountants, 
and personnel in business management and 
public administration, among others. 

Finally, there is a demand for general trade 
books reflecting both indigenous culture and 
the mainstream of creative literature and 
opinion that irrigates the world. 


The Latin American picture 


Developing and mobilizing the resources 
needed to satisfy these ever-increasing book 
needs have now been recognized as integral 
aspects of what is becoming the science of 
economic and social development. It has taken 
almost a decade for the acceptance of two 
simple but revolutionary premises: that books 
are tools of development, and that the creation 
of healthy systems of book publishing, dis- 
tribution, and circulation in developing coun- 
tries should receive technical assistance and 
support from the international and national 
agencies concerned. l 

Now that this policy has taken root, how 
and where can it best be applied? In what 
measure are existing and potential book needs 
being fulfilled and by whom? The body of 
research into these questions (notably the re- 
cent Latin American and West African surveys 
by Franklin Publications) grows rapidly, and 
some indications of answers to these problems, 
on a regional basis, are emerging. 

In Latin America, established and effective 
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publishing centers exist in Mexico, Brazil; Ar- 
gentina, and Chile. But even in these countries 


trade book distribution is limited to the larger ` 


cities. The library market, so important to 
North American and European publishers, is 
small; the textbook market is severely limited 
by low enrollments and the lack of public sup- 
port for book purchases. And in the other 
fourteen republics, the situation is far more 
serious. 

On favorable factor, however, the Franklin 
survey found, is that metropolitan areas are 
well served by many excellent bookstores: 


In fact, they are far better served by more book- 
stores than are metropolitan areas in the U.S. 
Further, in most of the larger cities, newsstands 
and other wayside markets offer low-priced edi- 
tions of popular national authors, of the classics, 
and of standard reference works as well as mass- 
market paperbacks. Though books in all of these 
cities cost the reader more in terms of purchasing 
power than do our books in the U.S.A., they are 
obviously bought and read in good quantity, and 
one is forced to conclude that the cultural in- 
terests and reading habits of the book-buying 
public in the Latin American metropolitan cen- 
ters are far above those of the metropolitan 
public in the U.S.A. 


Slow and expensive: transportation is one 
of the factors inhibiting book sales in the in- 
terior, noncoastal areas, the surveyors found; 
limited markets and high production costs 
mean a “short-run, high-price” publishing pol- 
icy. 

This Franklin survey concluded: 


The heart of the book problem in Latin America 
is that the acute book need of the region . . . is 
not effectively expressed in the market place as a 
demand, primarily because almost no public 
funds are devoted to buying them for use in 
schools and libraries... . The Latin American 
publishing industry will be competent to re- 
spond to an increased demand for books to meet 
the region’s needs if it has access to develop- 
mental and working capital from private or pub- 
lic sources for reasonable periods and at reason- 
able rates of interest and, especially in the 
smaller countries, if it has some technical assist- 
ance. 


Latin American book needs have been 
recognized as part of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s Alliance for Progress program, and 
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plans are underway for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the United States 
‘Information Agency to increase greatly their 
translation activities. Useful as these text and 
technical books will undoubtedly be if their 
distribution can be achieved, a quantitative 
increase in the number of books of U.S. origin 
is not the whole answer. 


Africa and the Middle East 


Central Africa presents an entirely different 
picture. Virtually all books have been supplied 
—and for the most part still are—by the 
former colonial powers, Great Britain and 
France. Book distribution has. been primarily 
accomplished by church missionary organiza- 
tions. Library collections have been in general 
limited to colleges and universities. The twin 
tides of “Africanization” and education give 
great impetus to the establishment of local 
publishing facilities. In West Africa, at least, 
again according to Franklin surveys, the part- 
nership of foreign publishers in setting up such 
facilities would not be unwelcome. Two of the 
more favorable factors are the realizations by 
government officials that public funds should 
be channeled into library services and that, 
on a regional basis, printing facilities are ade- 
quate for West Africa’s present book needs 
and those of the immediately predictable fu- 
ture. 

Major problems include the multiplicity of 
vernacular languages and the need for per- 
sonnel to be trained in all aspects of publish- 
ing and distribution. 

The production and distribution of books 
in the Middle East are, in general, at mid- 
point on the developmental scale, but they are 
moving up with reasonable speed. The pub- 
lishing centers for the Arab world, Cairo and 
Beirut, have several enterprising publishers, 
whose programs have grown as adjuncts of 
printing plans, bookshops, or both, but with 
a few exceptions their operations are on a rela- 
tively small scale. Expansion will depend on a 
broadening of readership of general books 
and the growth of public and school libraries, 
more movement toward differentiation, and 
greater professionalism in the trade itself, and 
an improved economic climate. 

American books are in short supply in 
Cairo, because of currency exchange restric- 


tions, but they are fairly plentiful in Beirut, 
especially in the excellent shops surrounding 
American University. | 

Publishing and bookselling in Israel are 
well organized and sophisticated. 

Turkey is making substantial progress, es- 
pecially in efforts to improve the content and 
format of school books. 

Iran provides an almost perfect example of 
how advances along several fronts at once can 
raise the whole tenor and quality of the book 
trade. With the technical assistance provided 
by Franklin, printing facilities have been ex- 
panded, publishers’ lists offer a broader range 
of choices to readers, and a mass-market 
paperbound reprint series has been intro- 
duced. The books move through the country 
via a new distribution system into places 
where books have never been available before. 
Franklin has also been responsible for the 
training in Europe and the United States of a 
group of textbook editors and of a delegation 
of publishers. The book trade of Iran is build- 
ing a sound base for meeting the demand for 
books which will materialize as plans for new 
schools and more teachers are realized and a 
public library system emerges. 


The rest of Asia and the Far East 


Conditions in South and Southeast Asia and 
the Far East vary so widely that even the kinds 
of generalizations made about Latin America 
are inapplicable. Short of a full-dress study, a 
few samples will have to suffice to indicate 
what is happening. 

At one end of the spectrum is Japan, whose 
book trade is as advanced as its Western 
counterparts. 

Publishing in India could be as well de- 
veloped as that in Japan, despite massive 
illiteracy and depressed purchasing power, 
were it not for the multiplicity of languages in 
the subcontinent. Rural library systems are be- 
ing established. 

Magazine distribution channels for inexpen- 
sive paperbacks in the vernaculars are being 
utilized. The Southern Languages Book Trust, 
originally supported by the Ford Foundation, 
set examples of how costs can be reduced by 
consolidated shipping and warehousing, joint 
sales promotion efforts, and other moderniza- 
tions. A National Book Trust has been estab- 
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lished by the government to encourage pro- 
duction of books needed in institutions of 


_ higher education, and other efforts are being 


made to improve the content of instructional 
materials, | 

Pakistan, too, is making strides toward 
greater professionalism, improving textbooks, 
and broadening both readership and methods 
of distribution. 

Indonesia shares with India the divana 
of being the site of publishing and bookselling 
facilities established by the Dutch and British, 
respectively, which have served in exemplary 
ways. Proceeding from this base, the Indo- 
nesian government has not only moved to ex- 
pand local book production, but has also rec- 
ognized the importance of assuring a useful 
flow of imported text and technical books by 
lowering their prices through the use of sub- 


-~ gidies. 


In the light of even this necessarily frag- 
mentary summary, one can conclude that coun- 
tries moving upward on the developmental 
scale attach great importance to the use of 
books and are strongly motivated to create 
the means for their production and dissemina- 
tion. The process can be frustrating. The most 
recent Franklin report on West Africa stresses 
the circularity of the overall problem. Edu- 
cators find curriculum improvement handi- 
capped by the lack of relevant textbooks; 
publishers are unable to make the necessarily 
heavy investments in new kinds of textbooks 
without access to risk capital and with little 
assurance of enrollments sufficiently large to 
absorb output. Literacy movements falter be- 
cause appropriate reading materials are in 
short supply; yet, again, publishers cannot 
afford innovations in the absence of a real 
book-buying audience. The answer appears to 
lie in the results of the multifaceted experi- 
ence in Iran: progress on several fronts simul- 
taneously. 

With limited resources of their own the de- 
veloping nations are accepting assistance from 
many public and private agencies, national and 
international. Unesco has recently begun to 
pay as much attention to the provision of text- 
books as to their content and has been re- 
sponsible for the establishment in Pakistan of 
a regional center for materials for neoliterates, 
for a textbook development office in Ghana, 
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and for a new textbook printing plant in the 
Cameroon. 

On the national level, to point to only a few `° 
examples, British publishers have embarked on 
a new, low-cost book scheme for India and 
Africa. American publishers are having offset _ 
editions of college text and technical books 
produced in Asia for sale in the area at sub- 
stantially lower prices than the domestic edi- 
tion. 

But progress toward fulfilling book needs 
that increase daily is slow. If it is to be 
accelerated, more concentrated and vigorous 
efforts are required on all levels. Ways must 
be found to broaden, for example, the transfer 
of know-how from the chief book producing 
countries of the world to the ones where the 
need for trained personnel is acute. Means 
must be introduced to enable students now 
dependent on imported books to purchase them 
less expensively. More public funds (including 
foreign aid) should be -allocated to school, 
public, and college libraries for the acquisition 
of locally produced and imported books. Final- 
ly, while a rather high degree of governmental 
publishing activity is no doubt inevitable in 
the earlier stages, it is essential to the healthy 
growth of freedom in the new countries that 
the development of private publishing re- 
sources provide a channel of communication 
not under governmental or political control. 
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BOOKS FOR TURKISH SCHOOLS 


The one-room school in Akchaviran, Turkey, 
a village near Ankara, receiving a gift of fifty- 
two children’s books. Akchaviran was the first 
of 13,200 villages which will benefit directly 
from this school library project administered 
by the Printed Educational Materials Develop- 
ment Center established in the Ministry of 
Education with United States AID assistance. 
The major purpose of the project is to stimu- 
late and encourage reading for pleasure. A sec- 
ondary aim is to focus attention on the pro- 
duction of quality books for children. The 
fifty-two titles were selected for purchase—from 
2500 submitted—by a committee made up of 
representatives of various groups in the Min- 
istry of Education, librarians, and Lora Tibbets 
(right in photograph at top of page), the 
American technician at the center. Included 
with each shipment of books are posters in 
Turkish which say “Look! We Have a Library” 
(opposite page), bookmarks which say “Read 
Me and Make Me Happy,” and letters to 
teachers suggesting ways to make the library 
effective. Later, each of the schools will re- 
ceive an additional twelve science books which 
have been translated from English and are 
being published by the center. eee 











by Kurt Enoch and Robert W. Frase 


In discussing methods of book distribution 
in any country, it is helpful to know the gen- 
eral magnitudes involved, both in absolute 
terms and in relation to population size. 
The USSR is without question one of the 
two countries in the world producing the 
largest number of copies of books. The United 
States is the other. Which of the two countries 
produces the most book titles and the most 
copies of books, both in absolute terms and 
in proportion to population, are difficult ques- 
tions to answer in view of differences in defini- 
tions and statistical systems. Nevertheless, in 
addition to describing the book output of the 
USSR, we shall attempt to arrive at as close 
an approximation as possible to a valid com- 
parison. It must be pointed out, however, that 
although the USSR and the U.S.A. are the 
~. largest book publishing countries in terms of 
© total production of copies, this is in part be- 
-. cause they are the third and fourth most 
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the United States, where he is now president of 
the New American Library of World Literature. 
Mr. Frase is staff economist of the American 
Book Publishers Council and head of the joint 
ABPC-American Textbook Publishers Institute 
Washington office. He has made a number of eco- 
nomic studies of book distribution in the United 
States and is coauthor with Harold Guinzburg 
and Theodore Waller of Books and the Mass Mar- 
ket. Both Mr. Enoch and Mr. Frase were mem- 
bers of the delegation of American publishers 
who visited Russia August 20-September 17, 1962, 
under the State Department’s program of cultural 
exchanges with the USSR. 
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populous countries in the world. Several Euro- 
pean countries do as well or better on a per 
capita basis. 

Soviet definitions 


It is essential to a proper understanding of 


Soviet publishing and library statistics to have . 


a clear grasp of the definitions on which these 
statistics are based. There are four major 
ways in which their book publishing defini- 
tions vary from American and Western Euro- 
pean practice. 

First and foremost, there is no differentia- 
tion between books, pamphlets, and leaflets. 
All publications of five pages or more (and a 
few with less) are considered together as 
books-and-pamphlets. This contrasts with the 
Unesco recommended definition now being 
used in the U.S.A. which defines a pamphlet 
as being between five and forty-eight pages 
and a book as being forty-nine pages or more, 
not counting the covers. 

Second, in the USSR there is no clear defi- 
nition of a published “title.” Three entirely 
separate categories of publications are lumped 
together as “titles” in the USSR statistics: 1) 
entirely new books; 2) substantially revised 
books; 3) unchanged reprintings of old books. 
In the United States and most European coun- 
tries only new and substantially revised books 
are included in the statistics of annual title 
production, and mere reprintings are not so 
included, 

Third, all books and pamphlets are counted 
in the USSR regardless by whom published, 
whether or not distributed through the book 
trade, and whether or not carrying a price, in- 
cluding such printed publications as adminis- 
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trative instructions, catalogs, patents, indus- 


_trial standards, descriptions of new inventions 


or new processes, construction plans for build- 
ings, teaching programs for schools, and other 
items of a similar nature for specialized audi- 
ences. In contrast the United States book title 
statistics include only books intended to be 
sold through the book trade; they do not in- 
clude local, state, or federal government pub- 
lications, business and industrial publications, 
and industrial standards and patents. 

Fourth, because it is a multilingual country, 
the USSR counts as “titles” each year transla- 
tions of the same book in as many as sixty 
additional languages. This sort of multiplica- 
tion in the counting of titles does not, of 
course, occur in the U.S.A. with its single na- 
tional language. 

Soviet library statistics are based on the 
same definition of a book-pamphlet (over four 


: pages) as is employed in the publishing statis- 


tics. In addition in the library statistics each 
issue of a periodical is counted as a unit in 
the collection rather than counting as a unit a 
bound volume of several issues as is the cus- 
tomary U.S. practice. The difference that these 
methods of counting may bring about is illus- 
trated by the fact that R. C. Swank, director, 
Stanford University Libraries, has estimated 
that the 1.5 million units in his collections 
would be counted as approximately 6 million 
units under the Soviet system. In their library 
use statistics, the Soviet figures include use 
within the library as well as the home loans 
which are ordinarily the only use counted in 
American libraries. Finally, in the Soviet sta- 
tistics, a library is a collection of books on the 
shelves of an organization, more or less re- 
gardless of size or quality or whether serviced 
by a librarian. Thus many small collections of 
a few hundred volumes at most, in schools, 
clubs, hospitals, hotels, or even river boats, 
are counted as libraries in the detailed and 
comprehensive Soviet library statistics. 


USSR book production 

The published figures in the two countries 
on the number of copies produced or sold for 
1961 are almost identical; and in view of the 
much more restrictive definitions and coverage 
of the American figures it can be said with 
confidence that considerably more copies of 


books (over forty-eight pages) were pro- 
duced in the United States in that year than 
in the Soviet Union, both in absolute terms 
and on a per capita basis. 


1961 PRODUCTION 


U.S.A. 
Books over 48 pages 
sold (not counting gov- 
ernment and industrial 
publications) 


USSR 


Books and pamphlets 
over 4 pages produced 


1,119,400,000 
Per capita: 5.55 copies 


1,113,400,000 
Per capita: 6.05 copies 


In 1961 the USSR production of books-and- 
pamphlet titles (over four pages) was 73,999, 
of which 49,523 were priced and available for 
sale and 24,476 were designed to be distrib- 
uted free. If we take the total of priced books 
and pamphlets as the only figure comparable 
in any way with U.S. book title statistics, we 
get a figure of 49,523 books and pamphlets 
(new editions, revised editions, and mere re- 
printings) published in the USSR in 1961 
compared with 18,060 original and revised 
editions of books of forty-nine pages or over 
in the U.S.A. book titles statistics compiled by 
Publishers’ Weekly. A more comparable figure 
for the United States might be the copyright 
registrations of books, pamphlets, and leaflets 
for the year ending June 30, 1962, which 
amounted to 61,787. However, even this figure 
does not include many thousands of local, 
state, and federal government publications 
which are rarely copyrighted. In 1960 there 
were over 13,000 state and local publications 
alone that the Library of Congress considered 
important enough to list in its Monthly Check- 
list of State Publications. 

Thus it can be seen that no very close com- 
parison can be made of USSR and U.S.A. 
book title statistics—the definitions and the 
statistical systems are too far apart to make 
this possible. It is clear, however, that if the 
same definitions were used the USSR would 
not be shown to publish more new and revised 
editions of printed publications of five pages 
or more than the U.S.A. 

In view of the even greater differences be- 
tween the definitions used in compiling library 


statistics in the two countries, no attempt will 
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be made here to make the kind of analytical 
comparison which has been done for book pro- 
duction and book prices. This would be a 
lengthy study in itself, and one which appar- 
ently has not yet been attempted by a profes- 
sional librarian. Some of the Soviet figures 
without U.S. comparisons will appear later in 
the discussion of libraries as channels of dis- 
tribution. 


The selling of books in the USSR 


Rather surprisingly, in the USSR and the 
U.S.A., about the same proportion of books 
are sold to ultimate consumers as contrasted 
with those made available free through 
schools, libraries, and other institutional ar- 
rangements. This is about a third of total an- 
nual book production in both cases. This over- 
all similarity, however, conceals a basic dif- 
ference. In the Soviet Union all elementary and 
secondary school textbooks are bought by par- 
ents rather than being made available free or 
at low rentals, as is done in practically all of 
the public school systems in this country. 
Thus, the proportion of the total Soviet book 
output purchased by libraries of all types is 
approximately twice as great as in the United 
States. 

The business of bookselling in the USSR is 
highly centralized and concentrated—more so 
than book publishing. The All-Union Book 
Trade Association (Soiuzkniga) buys the en- 
tire output of publishers and then distributes 
about 80 per cent of the copies through its 
own bookstore network (Knigotorg). The re- 
maining 20 per cent is sold through three sec- 
ondary or lesser systems: 


1. The cooperative network used to supply 
books to the rural areas. 

2. Soiuzpechat’ mainly concerned with the dis- 
tribution of newspapers and magazines but 
to a small extent also with books. This is 
an agency of the USSR Ministry of Com- 
munications. 

3. A number of special networks, such as the 
bookstores of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, the USSR Union of Writers, the mili- 
tary book trade agency, the railroad book 
trade system, and others. 


The total number of retail book outlets in 
these three networks seems to be close to 
50,000. 
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Knigotorg 

By far the most important network is the 
Knigotorg system which accounts for approxi- ` 
mately 80 per cent of all book supply and had 
in 1961 a sales volume of about 300,000,000 
rubles. Total retail sales volume in 1961 for 
all printed publications—newspapers and mag- 
azines as well as books and pamphlets—was 
840,000,000 rubles. The head office of Knigo- 
torg is located in Moscow. It has agencies in 
all republics and in some provinces which are 
subordinate to the local governments but un- 
der the general direction of the central organ- 
ization in Moscow. It includes book stores and 
other retail outlets which are not autonomous 
organizations but an integral part of Knigo- 
torg. In other words, the Knigotorg system ex- 
tends from the receipt of books from publish- 
ers down to retail bookstore sales to consum- 
ers, 

Through its system Knigotorg supplies not 
only Russian language books published in the - 
Moscow area but also books published in other 
languages in the several republics throughout 
the USSR. In addition, it is the main supplier 
of the book trade in the USSR with foreign 
language books published by the Publishing 
House for Foreign Languages or imported by 
the import and export organization (Mezhdu- 
narodnaia Kniga). Finally, it supplies books 
to so-called “book collectors”——organizations 
specialized in the supply of libraries—and to 
the cooperative stores as well as to the minor 
book distribution networks. A total of 10,500 
book shops and 27,000 kiosks selling books 
only, exclusive of general shops which sell 
other merchandise as well, are directly or in- 
directly supplied through the Knigotorg net- 
work. 


Cooperative Stores 


The cooperative network sells books in small 
towns and villages through bookstores, book 
kiosks, and stores selling other merchandise in 
rural areas. It obtains its supply from the near- 
est local Knigotorg agency, usually on the 
provincial level. The Knigotorgs of the prov- 
inces supply the district cooperative book- 
stores which in turn supply the other stores in 
the area. The cooperative network in 1958 
sold books in 3406 bookstores, 20,000 village, 
3000 cultural, and 2000 district stores. 
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Sotuzpechat’ 


This organization, mainly concerned with 


the distribution of newspapers and magazines, 


is set up similar to the Knigotorg system. It 
has a central office in Moscow, a branch in 
Leningrad, and local offices in the republics 
and provinces. It has about 60,000 distribu- 
tion points, including 10,000 kiosks selling 
books. It handles approximately 4000 books 
and pamphlet titles. 


Special Bookstore Chains 


There are a limited number of special dis- 
tribution networks which are controlled either 
by other government agencies or by individual 
publishing houses. The most notable of the lat- 
ter category are the bookstores of the Publish- 
ing House of the Academy of Sciences and 
those of the literary funds of the Union of So- 
viet Writers. Special network outlets specialize 
in selling the production of the agencies or 
publishing houses by which they are con- 
trolled and supplied directly. However, they 
also offer a limited selection of other publica- 
tions which they receive from the Knigotorg 
system. 


Retail Sales 


` Bookstores are responsible for practically 
all retail sales. This concentration on one 
channel of selling is in sharp contrast with the 
United States practice of utilizing additional 
means of distribution such as book clubs, di- 
rect mail, house-to-house salesmen, and sales 
directly to schools and other institutions. The 
stores fall into two categories: general book- 
stores and stores which are specialized either 
by subject matter of books (for instance, po- 
litical, technical and scientific, medical, books 
from satellite countries, and books in minority 
languages) or by method of sales (for in- 
stance, subscription or mail order sales). 
There seem to be very few secondhand book- 
stores. 

Except in a very few of the newer book- 
stores the public has no direct access to the 
books. Customers are separated from the wall 
shelves by counters, which often contain a dis- 
play of books under a glass top. The sales per- 
sonnel is located between the counters and the 
wall shelves. 


“Books in Print’—an unknown concept 


Unlike the situation almost everywhere else, 
at least in countries with a well-developed book 
publishing industry, the Soviet book buyer, 
whether he be an individual or library, has no 
satisfactory means of purchasing older book 
titles. In the United States and elsewhere any 
established publisher has in his warehouse 
several times as many older titles available 
for sale as the number he publishes each year. 
In the Bowker Company’s annual publication 
Books in Print there are currently listed as 
available for purchase some 160,000 titles, ap- 
proximately eight times as many titles as were 
published in new and revised editions in the 
United States in 1962. In the USSR no publish- 
ing house even maintains a warehouse—the en- 
tire production goes straight from the printer 
to Knigotorg. Once a title, whether it be a new 
one or a reprint of an older work, is sold out 
at the bookstores, it becomes unavailable for 
purchase by the consumer or the library ex- 
cept in a very limited secondhand market. 

The popular titles sell out very quickly be- 
cause the book buyers know that they cannot 
afford to procrastinate. The sold-out titles may: 
subsequently be reprinted, but usually much 
later when they can be worked into the annual 
publishing plan of a publishing house once 
again. Reprintings are not ordered promptly 
and automatically so long as the demand keeps 
up, a8 is our practice. This lack of backlist 
stocks makes it difficult for libraries to replace 
items and also throws an additional burden on 
them as the only source of reference, other than 
the secondhand market, for consumers wanting 
to consult an older title. 


Book prices 

Book prices throughout the USSR are 
highly standardized on the basis of a list of 
maximum prices for various categories of 
books which has remained unchanged since 
1950. In practice the ceiling prices in the list 
tend to be the actual prices. This price sched- 
ule is in terms of the length of the book meas- 
ured by “publisher’s sheets” (40,000 letters 
and blank spaces). 

It has been widely believed both inside and 
outside of the USSR that Soviet book prices 
are very low. It is true that compared with 
prices for many other consumer goods—par- 
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ticularly food, clothing, and house furnishings 
—-the Soviet government has established a rel- 
atively low price scale for books. However, in 
terms of the wage and salary levels prevailing 
in the Soviet Union, books are on the whole 


no cheaper for the Soviet citizen than for his. 


American counterpart. 

Calculations made on the basis of 1962 
wages and book prices in the two countries 
indicate that in terms of the number of hours 
of work required to earn the money required 
to purchase various types of books, U.S. prices 
are probably on the average lower than in the 
USSR. For one thing, the Soviet Union does 
not have anything comparable to our inexpen- 
sive paperback editions, both originals and re- 
prints, which account for almost one-quarter 
of the total number of copies of books sold 
every year in the United States. This compari- 
son also ignores the question of quality of 
manufacture; by and large U.S. books have 
better printing, paper, bindings, and illustra- 
tions. 


The library system 


There have been a number of studies of the 
Soviet library system in recent years, includ- 
ing one based on the observations in 1961 of 
a group of librarians representing the Ameri- 
can Library Association (Soviet Libraries and 


Librarianship, M. J. Ruggles and R. C. Swank, 
Chicago, ALA, 1962). None of these studies, 
however, seems to have come to close grips’ 
with the problem of assessing the intensity of 
library use in the USSR as compared with 
other countries, undoubtedly because of the 
formidable problems presented by the lack of 
comparability of definitions on which statistics 
were based. 

It seems reasonably clear, however, using 
the Soviet statistics themselves, that although 
the Soviet library network is very large with 
an enormous number of book collections called 
libraries, a great many of the individual units 
are very small. This is shown clearly in the 
following table which compares “mass” li- 
braries in 1955 and 1961. “Mass libraries” 
correspond more or less to public libraries in 
the United States but take in more territory, 
including such things as club libraries. 

It will be seen from the table that al- 
though the total collections in mass libraries 
almost doubled in this six-year period, even 
in 1961 the average size for the collections 
was only 13,000 Soviet units in the cities and 
4400 Soviet units in the rural libraries. These 
counts in turn are at least twice as high as, 
and probably several times higher than, the 
count would be on the same materials in the 
United States. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Mass LIBRARIES 
BY URBAN AND RURAL AREAS IN 1955 anp 1961 


(Average Holdings per Library) 


Number of mass libraries 
Holdings (in thousands) 
Average holding per library 


Urban areas: 
Number of mass libraries 
Holdings (in thousands) 


Average holding per library ................. 


Rural areas: 
Number of mass libraries 
Holdings (in thousands) 
Average holding per library 


e+ eee Ph ee BP eH ee eH lhl hh 
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USSR TOTALS 


1955* 1961** 
E eee tag an eae eal 147,412 134,500 
EEEE Meena. sd anntes 990,823 896,700 
dda EE ET 4,008 6,667 
ERER Ea mane 27,806 35,400 
E meaty TEE 288,859 461,800 
pads peed ete aa 10,388 13,045 
EE L wade ery es 119,606 99,100 
EEE ed tsa ane eh ahs 301,964 434,900 
OT RTT er ee ee 2,525 4,388 


Sources: * Bibliotechnoe delo v SSSR, Moscow, 1957, p. 94. 
** Narodnoya Kozyeystvo SSSR 1961, Statistichestiy Eshegodnik, Moscow, 1962, p. 711. 
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These small holdings seem to be typical of 


almost all types of Soviet libraries. For ex- 
` ample, in 1958 there were 190,000 school li- 


braries with an average collection of only 1350 
Soviet units. | 

Admittedly the above figures. are only in- 
dicative but they do suggest that Soviet library 
structure is still one of a rather old-fashioned 
type in terms of current American professional 
thinking, which calls for integrating small 
units into larger systems. The library system 
is, however, an exceedingly important method 
of book distribution in the Soviet Union, ab- 
sorbing as it does about one third of the very 
substantial annual book production, and also 
serving as the only practical reference source 


for older book titles under a publishing system 
which provides no stocks in publishers’ ware- 
houses of older titles. 
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Book Distribution in the 
United Kingdom 


by Ronald Barker 


First some facts, inadequate though they are: 
something in excess of 250,000 different titles 
in print, and some 20,000 more being pub- 
lished each year, of which a substantial tithe 
passes into the back lists; some 1800 pub- 
lishers in the United Kingdom alone (although 
probably not more than 400 are significant 
from a trade point of view), not counting all 
the publishers of foreign books imported into 
the U.K.; some 12,000 retail book outlets 
(although probably no more than 3000 of 
them maintain substantial stocks); only one 
wholesaler in England, and another in Scot- 
land, providing a really nationwide service; a 
total annual home turnover (at trade prices) 
of less than £1 (actually about 18s.) -a head 
of population on books of all kinds for all 
purposes. All these things add up to a com- 
plicated and costly system of distribution, only 
partly offset by the smallness of the country. 
The remarkable thing, however, is the great 
measure of success with which the British 


© Mr. Barker is secretary of the Publishers As- 
sociation, London, and is the author of several 
detective and other novels. 


book trade serves the home public, notwith- 
standing the immense difhculties, 

The British, like most people, are ready to 
make a virtue out of necessity, and I hope I 
will be forgiven if I claim some merit for our 
trade in this: We do get a great variety of 
books to a large number of people at pretty 
low cost. How is something of a mystery, even 
to us. We are not sure, however, that the pub- 
lic libraries help much, although even they 
have their virtues. I am speaking, of course, 
purely from a trade point of view. 

Let us take the problem to pieces. 


Trade turnover 


The total annual turnover of British pub- 
lishers (at trade prices) has trebled since the 
war (now being £80 million), but in that 
time (since 1946) home turnover has risen less 
than two and a half times (from £20 million), 
while export turnover has multiplied almost five 
times (from £6.7 million). The percentage of 
turnover represented by exports was 24.9 per 
cent in 1946. It took four years to reach its im- 
mediate prewar level of 30 per cent. In 1961 
it was 40.2 per cent, and in 1962 it is probably 
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over 42 per cent. Having regard for trade dis- 
count differentials, this means that rather more 
than one book.out of every two published in 
the U.K. goes abroad. This would appear on 
the face of it to be a remarkable achievement 
(and it is), but the fact is that as the overseas 
markets for British books have been growing, 
so has the home market been diminishing, and 
this gives little cause for joy. Having regard 
for increases in book prices caused by higher 
costs, it is probable that home sales have risen 
hardly at all during the past few years. Accord- 
ing to the Bookseller, the average price of 
books published in the U.K. almost exactly 
doubled between 1950 and 1962; and the same 
is almost precisely true of home turnover. 

It has to be remembered, however, that the 
average price of books published is not the 
same thing as the average price of books sold. 
A large part of publishers’ annual sales come 
from their back lists (which is why they keep 
a quarter of a million titles in print), and 
back list prices tend to bring the average sell- 
ing price down substantially. To this extent, 
therefore, the fact that our home turnover has 
kept pace with the increase in average pub- 
lished prices probably means that more books 
have actually been sold. 


Paperbacks 


Paperbacks are another factor affecting 
turnover. Paperbacks aimed at mass markets 
are inevitably produced in large numbers at a 
time and can therefore be put out cheaply. 
This is less true of “eggheads” because they 
are usually aimed at smaller markets and the 
production saving cannot be so great. The 
popular paperback boom did not really come 
in the U.K. until around 1959, and the “egg- 
head” scramble came about two years later. 
These two events are interestingly reflected in 
the average published prices of reprints and 
new editions as given by the Bookseller. At the 
end of 1959 the overall average price of all 
books published that year (including reprints) 
was 21s.74od. The average price of reprints 
and new editions (in which paperbacks nowa- 
days predominate, although there are naturally 
still a great many bound new editions of 
scientific and technical books) was 18s.2d. A 
year later the two figures fell to 21s.6d. and 
178.44ed. respectively. By the end of 1961 the 
overall average price (also depressed, of 
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course, by paperbacks) was 22s.2d., while the 
price of reprints had fallen to 16s.84od. In 
1962, thanks to the “eggheads,” the overall 
average became 25s.7d. and that for reprints 
198.1d. 

It may reasonably be presumed, therefore, 
because of the incidence of paperback sales 
(now 80 million copies a year, and there are 
10,000 paperback titles in print), that al- 
though our turnover appears to have stood 
still in relation to price increases, vastly more 
books have in fact been sold for the money. 
Nevertheless, the picture is not a rosy one. 


Distractions 


It has long been a popular sport in the 
book trade to forecast doom for books in the 
face of every new distraction that comes along. 
The gramophone was bound to offer such 
effortless entertainment, the Cassandras of the 
day said, that soon no one would buy books 
any more. According to Sir Stanley Unwin 
they said the same thing about the bicycle. 
When radio came, the end was obviously 
pretty close. And then television. In fact, of 
course, all these things so helped to broaden 
people’s minds that they bought more books 
than ever or, rather, they read more; for it is 
the reading of books rather than the buying 
of them that has increased most markedly in 
the postwar years. 

Television has given people a taste for more ` 
serious reading. Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s pro- 
grams about archeology, broadcast some six 
years ago, produced a boom in book sales in 
that subject. But such books tend to be higher- 
priced and so people borrowed them from the 
public libraries rather than bought them. The 
libraries, of course, bought more to meet the 
demand. The free lending of books is pos- 
sibly the biggest distraction of all—distrac- 
tion, that is, from the habit of book-buying— 
andthe increased purchases of public libraries 
only partially offset its economic effect on the 
book trade. 

It is an inescapable fact that the fewer 
copies of a book that are produced, the higher 
must be the cost of each of them. And beyond 
a certain point (which naturally differs ac- 
cording to the book), when the price becomes 
prohibitive, the book simply cannot be pub- 
lished at all. Just printing a large number of 
copies to make the unit cost lower will not 
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necessarily mean that one single copy more 
will in fact be sold than if only the number 
- sold had been printed and the book priced 
accordingly. Guessing the right number is 
probably the most difficult thing in publishing. 
The depressing fact is that for the vast ma- 
jority of books published the maximum num- 
ber of copies likely to be sold falls between 
3000 and 5000 and is sometimes much less. 
The figure in America is not noticeably higher 
than in the U.K. The diversion of sales to 
public libraries is therefore a factor which 
publishers cannot afford to ignore. And, since 
the reduction of sales must lead to the extinc- 
tion of many books (on which the risk would 
become too great to justify publication), and 
this would mean that a great many valuable 
books would never see the light of day (the 
number of copies sold often being in inverse 
ratio to the worth of a book), the effect of 
free lending on book publications is something 
which ought to interest librarians, too. 


Public libraries 


According to statistics published by the 
British Library Association (the L.A.), just 
over £6 million was spent on books by the 
262 library authorities in the U.K. during the 
year 1961-62. This is an increase of £44 mil- 
lion, or just less than 10 per cent, over the 
previous year. The increase in total home trade 
turnover during the same period was only 
4 per cent, from £45,300,000 to £46,900,000. 
In the ten years from 1951 to 1960 the percent- 
age of total home sales represented by library 
purchases (in terms of retail prices) rose from 
7.5 per cent to 9.8 per cent. It is now, of 
course, over 10 per cent, and still rising, but it 
seems Clear from the figures that it is doing so 
at the expense of book sales to the public at 
large. (It could be argued, conversely, that as 
the general public buy fewer books the li- 
braries have to buy more to meet the reading 
demands of the people, but that is not an 
argument I need press to an audience of li- 
brarians. It is natural in all human transac- 
tions that what are regarded by one side as 
“reasons” will be täken by the other as “ex- 
cuses.” Let us just stick to the facts.) 

In the year 1960-61 (which happened to 
be the last year for which figures were avail- 
able when J worked these things out), the total 
number of books issued on loan by public 


libraries was 4411% million, from a stock of 
75 million volumes. In a population of 52.4 
million that means that all our libraries to- 
gether held in stock only 1.4 books per head of 
population. The number of registered bor- 
rowers was 1234 million (24.3 per cent of the 
population), so that, on average, during that 
year every registered reader borrowed 34.6 
books. That is not to say that he read them; 
but he borrowed them. Each book held in 
stock was thus issued 5.9 times in the year, on 
the average. Since, notoriously, some books go 
out only once or twice during the year, if at 
all, it is clear that quite a number of books 
went out much more often, possibly a dozen 
times or more. Who can say how many people 
were discouraged from buying some of those 
books because they could be borrowed with- 
out charge from the local public library? 

Consider the effect on the author and the 
publisher. In his memorandum on the “Pub- 
lic Lending Right,” submitted to the British 
Society of Authors in March 1960, A. P. Her- 
bert gave the following figures of loans of two 
of his own books by his own local public li- 
brary: 


Copies Royalties Issues 

Bought s. d. (estimated) 
Water Gipsies 36 36 0 2,160 
Holy Deadlock 24 24 0 1,440 


As Sir Alan said, this meant that at his “most 
friendly library,” over twenty years, loans of 
his books had earned him three shillings a 
year, or one shilling for every sixty issues. 

This example could be multiplied many 
times. [t is not my purpose here, however, to 
attempt to say what should be done (if any- 
thing) to give the author and publisher a 
fairer deal. I am not concerned to work out 
pay-as-you-read scales or to argue whether or 
not a “public lending right” (analogous to the 
“performing right”) should be introduced into 
the law. I merely want to illustrate the extent 
of free lending so as to underline its effect on 
book sales, as such. 

Commercial lending libraries of the old 
“twopence-a-week-per-book” sort are rapidly 
going out of existence. The leading chain 
booksellers, W. H. Smith and Son, closed 
down their subscription libraries—a higher- 
class version of the twopenny library, with a 
right of ordering specific books instead of 
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taking a chance on the shelves—some two 
years ago. No doubt the growth of popular 
paperbacks is partially responsible for this 
drying up of a hitherto flourishing outlet, but 
the fact that our public libraries have so in- 
creased their issues (by 100 million, or 25 
per cent over the past ten years, from 359.7 


-. million in 1952-53 to 460.5 million in 1961- 
~ 62), and particularly in the fields of recrea- 


tional reading, can hardly have been without 
effect. The commercial library market repre- 
sented an important part of publishers’ income 
and increased public library purchases have in 
no way compensated for the loss of it. 

On the other hand, the public libraries are 
the main buyers of new creative writing. With- 
out their custom many first novels, for ex- 
ample, would be greater financial failures than 
they are already. It has been reckoned that of 
a 3000 first printing of such a book, as much 
as five-sixths of the home sales would be to 
public libraries, i.e., 1500 copies out of 1800, 
the other 1200 copies being exported. This is 
possibly on the high side, but 50 per cent of 
home sales would certainly not be an exag- 
geration for this kind of book. Since, however, 
library purchases represent only 10 per cent 
of all home sales—if school books are ex- 
cluded, about 12.5 per cent—it will be clear 
that the cases where libraries buy 50 per cent, 
or anything like it, must be exceedingly few. 
Nevertheless, the sponsorship of new authors 
is highly important, and to the extent that 
library purchases of such books help to re- 
duce the publisher’s risk, they are most wel- 
come. No doubt this is one of the reasons why 
British publishers allow libraries to buy their 
books at a 10 per cent discount. Another 
reason is that their orders enable booksellers 
and their staffs to see and handle books which 
they might not otherwise order; and this may 
create fresh ‘business. 


Library supply 

In the U.K. all public libraries (and, for 
that matter, any other kind of libraries) buy 
through booksellers and never, as in the 
U.S.A., from publishers direct. It is a matter 
of principle with British publishers that they 


will not compete with their trade customers - 


(i.e., booksellers) for their business. So far as 
publishers are concerned, libraries are book- 
sellers’ customers. They believe this to be good 
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not only for the bookseller, but also for them- 


selves and for the libraries and for the com- 


munity at large. A bookshop which can - 


depend upon a certain amount of library 
business can take risks when ordering stock 
which it would otherwise avoid. Familiarity 
with a wider range of books produces better 
booksellers, and better booksellers sell more 
books and hold larger stocks. Larger stocks 
provide a better service to the library and to 
the public at large. Thus, by buying at least 
some of his requirements locally, a librarian 
positively helps to provide the community— 
which he, too, exists to serve—with a better 
bookshop than it could otherwise hope to 
have. That, at least, is how we reason it, and 
it is an argument that was accepted recently 
by our Restrictive Practices Court when the 
Publishers Association successfully defended 
its Net Book Agreement before it. 

The court recognized that in free competi- 
tion some libraries would very probably be 
able to secure more than the 10 per cent dis- 
count allowed under the agreement; but it also 
recognized that some, the smaller ones, would 
undoubtedly fare worse; and thus it concluded 
that a flat 10 per cent discount, which has been 
operated in the U.K. for some thirty years, 
was liable to provide the greatest public, bene- 
fit. Without price maintenance (of which the 
10 per cent discount limit is a part), the court 
said, there would be fewer stockholding book- 
sellers, book prices would be higher, and fewer 
books, including books of cultural and educa- 
tional importance, would be published. 

Libraries, then, buy from booksellers, under 
license (issued by the Publishers Association), 
at a discount of 10 per cent off the otherwise 
net prices. A large proportion of their pur- 
chases, however, are made from specialist li- 
brary suppliers, or contractors. These firms 
are able to provide ancillary services (such as 
putting plastic jackets on the books, sticking 
in cardpockets and labels, and even typing 
accession cards and the like) at highly com- 
petitive rates. Ordinary booksellers also per- 
form these services (although many publishers 
think they are mad to do so), but tend to 
charge a little more. Most librarians, however, 
still place some part of their business with 
local booksellers, for the reasons I have given 
earlier. 

One well-known British university book- 
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seller will not, incidentally, supply any library 
at any discount at all, holding that if his ex- 
pert services are required they must be paid 
for. He has a lot of library business. 


Single copies and small orders 


A large part of library business consists of 
single copy orders, or orders for small num- 
bers of copies. This is an inevitable outcome 
of the kind of service they provide, but it 
means that their business is not “easy” busi- 
ness, Because such a great variety of books is 
published in the U.K., small orders and single 
copies naturally form a large part of publish- 
ers’ business, too. A recent survey of distribu- 
tion showed that more than one-third of all 
orders received were for single copies; and 
two-thirds of the orders were for single titles, 
although these represented only one-third of 
all titles ordered. This means, on present cost- 
ings, that a large part of publishers’ business 
is done uneconomically, in terms of staff as 
well as profit. 

The average value of a large sample of in- 
voices issued by a considerable number of pub- 
lishers, in this same survey, was only £3.9s., 
and in the case of some smaller publishers 
the figure was £3.6s. Most British publishers 
have a tremendous number of small accounts 
(retailers who during the year order relatively 
little from them). A cooperative distribution 
center, exclusively handling the books of more 
than thirty publishers, has 5000 accounts in 


the home market yielding less than £50 each a 


year. Collectively, of course, these outlets are 
worth fostering, but they create a serious prob- 
lem, and one which the British book trade is 
only now coming to recognize. It is possible, 
even probable, that during the next year or 
two the trade will have to set up a Small Ac- 
counts Clearing House to allow these small 
customers and small orders to be amalga- 
mated and dealt with economically. 


Trade machinery 


In the meantime, to reduce the costs of 
ordering and supply (including invoicing and 
payment), our trade has a number of arrange- 
ments which should be described to complete 
this brief picture. 

First there is Orders Clearing, operated, like 
the other arrangements which follow, by Book 
Centre Ltd. This enables booksellers to send 
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all their orders for the day in a single en- 
velope to one address, where they are sorted 
out and sent on, with the orders of other book- 
sellers, to the publishers concerned. The coun- 
terpart to this is Parcels Clearing, through 
which publishers may send parcels which, col- 
lected together with other publishers’ parcels, 
are sent on in bulk to the booksellers for 
whom they are intended. This produces sub- 
stantial economies. Publishers Accounts Clear- 
ing House (or PACH, pronounced Pash) pro- 
vides a system where, by the use of special 
stationery (not dissimilar from that used by 
the American Single Copy Order Plan sys- 
tem), books may be ordered on one form, 
invoiced on a copy of it, while a third copy 
acts as a dispatch note and a fourth provides 
the address label. Cumulated payments may 
also be made by booksellers to PACH, which 
then transmits the appropriate accumulated 
amounts to the publishers. At present, how- 
ever, payments are more generally cleared 
through the Booksellers Clearing House, op- 
erated on behalf of the Booksellers Associa- 
tion by Book Tokens Ltd. Book Centre Ltd. 
operates a similar clearing house for overseas 
booksellers, called Overseas Booksellers Clear- 
ing House. 

In the end, however, the relationship be- 
tween publishers and booksellers remains 
basically a direct and personal one, for the 
book trade is intensely individualistic. That, 
in the end, books tend to get to the right place 
at the right time is possible a triumph over 
muddle; but it happens. “Books,” as the Re- 
strictive Practices Court recently agreed, just 
“are different.” eee 


CHANGES IN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHING 
The textbook publishing industry—its organiza- 
tion and composition, the way it does business and 
creates its products as well as the products them- 
selves—is changing as rapidly as some of the 
other aspects of book distribution discussed in 
these pages. Revolution in the Textbook Publish- 
ing Industry explores these changes. It was writ- 
ten by M. Frank Redding, formerly of the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute staff and now 
director of public relations, John Wiley and Sons, 


-with additional material by Roger H. Smith, news 


editor of Publishers’ W eekly. 32 pages, offset, pa- 
perbound, $1 from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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The Bookseller Serves the Com- . 


munity (but who serves him?) 


by Goddard Light 


At their one most vital point the interests of 


' bookstores and public libraries coincide—to 


serve the reading needs of the community in 
which they exist. . 

In this country the book is treated with 
varying degrees of respect. We are not, as a 
nation, as well read as most of our European 
neighbors. This is not entirely the fault of our 


'. “booksellers and librarians. It is the nature of 


our culture to be doing something—making 
money or spending it—or, when we are docile, 
to sit watching an electronic miracle bringing 
inanity into our homes. 

Without laboring the point too strongly, 
those of us who work with books have a mis- 
sion. For the bookseller this mission consists 
of keeping in stock those books for which he 
can reasonably expect call, and in knowing 
how and where to get those books which he 
does not stock but for which a particular cus- 
tomer has need. This includes going into the 
used book market for books which are now 
out of print. It cannot be said that every one 
of these transactions is a profitable one. Short 
discounts and clerical and mailing expenses fre- 
quently result in actual loss, plus a consider- 
able expenditure of time (one feels that half 
of one’s life is spent in doing bibliographical 
research and the other half in filling out forms 
and paying taxes), plus long involved ex- 
planations of why the book takes so long to 
get. In the case of some paperbacks, it means 
keeping a customer waiting until an order for 
from 25 to 50 assorted books can be accumu- 
lated for the publisher. If the customer is will- 
ing to wait, we make this effort even for a 25¢ 
book. This, in our opinion, is being a book- 
store. 

My store is in Rye, New York, a town of 
some 15,000. The main business section con- 
sists of two blocks bounded on the north by 
the New Haven Railroad on which approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of our working male popu- 
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lation embark daily to offices in New York 
City. There are, in this small business area, 
two bookstores, but by the nature of things we 
find our main source of competition not from 
each other but from the large New York stores 
which so many of our people daily encounter. 
We have to’ offer something extra in order to 
justify our existence. That something is serv- 
tce, and a knowledge of our customers. 

The south end of the business area is 
bounded by the village green on which stands 
the library—the Rye Free Reading Room 
founded by public subscription in 1884 and 
housed in its present building in 1913. 

The first person in Rye with whom I spoke 
seventeen years ago, when I was considering 
setting up shop here, was Marcia Dalphin, 
then head librarian and nationally known 
bibliographer of children’s books. She is now 
retired, but she remains my oldest local friend 
and one without whom I would not be here at 
all. We continue to share many common in- 
terests. Her successor is Ruth Harry. We also 
have worked happily together serving as best 
we can the book needs of our town. 

Though our main interests are the same, 
there are, naturally, differences in our func- 
tions. The bookstore must show a profit. The 
library must show the city fathers, through 
annual reports, that the taxpayer’s dollar is 
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being well spent. Rye’s library derives two- 


. thirds of its operating expenses from the city. 


Currently it is involved in a substantial ex- 
pansion program which will give it an entire 
new wing and increase its facilities by about 
one third. This must be raised by public sub- 
scription. It will cost in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. 

Rye’s library is an entirely local institution. 
It is not underwritten by any outside subsidy 
and never has been. This sense of independ- 
ence is somewhat characteristic of the town. 
Once in its early years Rye seceded from the 
Province of New York, joined Connecticut, 
and was only brought back to its present sta- 
tus by force of the British crown. I am not 
sure whether some of us now would not like 
to rejoin New England—just for the fun of it. 

The ways in which the bookstores and the 
library complement each other are small but 
not unimportant. Daily I send people to the 
Rye Free Reading Room—some for so-called 
classics or for books of so technical or erudite 
a nature that they will not pay their way in 
our rental library; others to see books on a 
subject of particular interest that we cannot 


afford to stock in depth (if at all), suggesting: 


that they go see, make a choice, and then come 
back and order if they find one which will 
suit their purposes. When we can, we recom- 
mend one outstanding title which we feel will 
answer their particular need, since nine-tenths 
of the people we send to the library to see a 
book never come back to order it. The pre- 
sumption is that they borrow it. And this 
all to the good. It is better that they get the 
right book than for us to go to the Subject 
Guide to Books in Print, pick out a title at 
random, and hope for the best. This is one 
way you can really lose customers—not tem- 
porarily but for all time. Experience teaches. 
The library thus becomes a sort of showcase 
for what we do not have. 

The library, for its part, sends people to us 
—frequently people I have never seen before. 
“T would like to own Such-and-Such and Miss 
says you will be able to get it for me.” 
The library has no rental or fee section, feel- 
ing that this would put it in competition with 
other local institutions—the bookstores. Only 
three or four copies of the most popular new 
titles go on the library shelves. When demand 





gets to a point short of avalanche, borrowers 
are sent to us. 

Annually we take our old Trade List An- 
nual, Books in Print, and Subject Guide to 
BIP to the library. This saves them a pur- 
chase. We, in turn, have discontinued sub- 
scribing to C.B.I. The library, only a short 
block away, has it. We use theirs when the 
occasion demands. 

Last spring the two bookstores and the li- 
brary cooperated in featuring a list of “Useful 
Books for Your Home” during National Li- 
brary Week. These were books which, through 
joint consultation, were felt to be ones people 
should own and have handy for ready refer- 
ence. We advertised the list in the local press 
and had several thousand copies made for dis- 
tribution through the library and the book- 
stores. Along with its display the library had 
slips mentioning the two local bookstores and 
took orders which were passed along to the 
store indicated. It must be confessed that this 
did not result in the sale of many books, but 
it was a worthy experiment and none of us 
regret the expense in time and money. The li- 
brary still has a supply of order slips which 
can be used whenever someone asks how they 
can acquire one of the library’s books for 
their own shelves. 

Now let us turn to the publisher’s service to 
the bookseller, a service without which no 
bookstore can do a satisfactory job no matter 
where it is located. In our area, fortunately, 
there are jobbers who do a superlative job. 
Most of the rest of the country is not so fortu- 
nate. But when it comes to getting a specific 
title for a specific customer, it frequently takes 
upwards of three weeks to travel the 25 miles 
from a publisher in New York City (or his 
nearby New Jersey warehouse) to us. This is 
rather hard to explain to the anxiously wait- 
ing customer whose need has very often passed 
by the time the book finally does arrive. 

One has only to read Edward Shils in the 
Winter issue of Daedalus to be made aware of 
most of the problems confronting “The Book- 
shop in America.” It is not a pleasant picture, 
and it is an easy thing for the present pam- 
phleteer and his colleagues to make publish- 
ers the whipping boy for all of the ills that 
beset us. Easy, but not a solution. For the 
simple truth is that publishers, with a few ex- 
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ceptions, don’t care much about the bookstore 
any more. It is looked upon as an antiquated 
distributive device, dripping with sentiment 
but no longer really necessary. 

A member of one of the nation’s best and 
largest book stores recently gave me this list 
of publisher market-place priorities: 


l. Subsidiary rights 
Book clubs 
- Magazines 
Movies 
2. Publishers’ direct sales 
Mail-order 
Direct mail 
3. Schools and libraries 
4. Retail stores 


You will note that libraries are in a more 
favorable position than the booksellers. I think 
that we booksellers must recognize this, un- 
flattering as it is, and not expect too much— 
make the best of a not entirely impossible 
situation, and, optimists that we are, impracti- 
cal to the point of insanity for ever having 
embarked on this career—hope. 

‘In this situation, booksellers could not be 
blamed if their priorities read somewhat as 
follows: 

l. Stay in business by whatever means as 
long as there is a profit. 

2. Pander to the public taste of the moment 
no matter how unworthy it might be. Sell lots 
of something—a best seller or whatever—he- 
cause the market is easy and that is the way 


. the entire industry is geared——-mass sales re- 


gardless of quality. 

3. Pick up another easy buck with sidelines. 

4. On that rare occasion when there is time 
both for bookseller and customer, fulfill the 
function of stimulating interest in and enthu- 
siasm for a book of more than passing value 
—be, as Edward Shils puts it, “the habitat of 
a lively intelligence in touch with the world.” 

Free enterprise being what it is, Number 
1 must remain Number 1. But the effort in the 
long range public interest (and for the book- 
sellers own personal satisfaction) should be 
for Number 4 to move into the Number 2 slot. 
Any retailer can fill his establishment with all 
sorts of salable merchandise and justify its 
presence on the grounds of economics. Side- 
tinues there will be no real bookstore in the 
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bookseller’s view of life. But if this trend con- 
tinues there will be no real book store in the 
country, only a lot of sellers of miscellaneous 
merchandise among which will be books about 
which nobody will know anything except that 
they are to be read rather than eaten. 

If bookstores are to remain bookstores—if 
they do serve an important and useful func- 
tion—-their existence becomes a matter not 
only of publisher, but of public, concern. 

Service is the only thing that we booksellers 
have to offer. Short of going back to printing 
books ourselves, we’re up a tree—a very tall 
type tree with no safe way to get down, as 
both Pooh and Tigger discovered once upon a 
time. 

Publishers’ Weekly in its year-end round- 
up of reports from book stores all over the - 
country said on January 21, 1963, “Deliveries 
during the Christmas season were unbelieva- 
bly bad, worse than they have ever been 
(italics mine), say almost all of the booksell- 
ers’—and then went on to cite for-instances 
among which were a few of ours. 

At an American Booksellers Association 
board meeting on February 15, 1963, I asked 
my colleagues if any one.of them could report 
that publisher service was showing signs of 
improvement. The response was interesting— 
and emphatic. 

If—besides being of use to librarians—this 
article is seen by and will serve to convince 
one major publisher that improvement of serv- 
ice to all of his accounts is not only important 
but imperative, it will have been worth the 
effort it has taken to put it on paper. 

I do have faith, hope, and a modicum of 
charity. As I said, I am an optimist. I have 
to be. 

[P.S.—Yes, there is, indeed, some basis for 
optimism, Having vented our frustrations, we 
decided to do our own survey—-to discover 
just how bad the situation was at the end of 
March. And we discovered to our surprise 
that Doubleday manages to get books to us 
within a week——this on orders that we mail to 
Garden City from which, undoubtedly, they 
are teletyped to the Virginia warehouse and 
then shipped to us via the U.S. mails. There 
are others whose service is better than two 
weeks from New York City. But if Doubleday 


can do it from Virginta——-] eee 
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The Federal Government and 
Rural Book Distribution 


by Eugene J. McCarthy 


It is not possible to measure the value of books 
in the development of this civilization. Books 
are one of the basic instruments for building 
the good society. It is natural for man to seek 
the truth. It is also natural for the man who 
possesses truth or who believes that he pos- 
sesses it or who has contemplated the good 
and the beautiful to wish to preserve that 
understanding, or the image of it, so that he 
himself may again enjoy it or use it and so 
that others, either his contemporaries or those 
who come after him, may also have use and 
enjoyment. 

The men who have written books, those who 
have copied them and reproduced them, and 
those who have preserved them have long been 
honored and respected. Before the invention 
of printing and for many years after, books 
were too rare and too expensive for wide- 
spread ownership. Demand, too, was limited 
because few people were literate. Private li- 
braries were established by wealthy persons 
and public, semipublic, or group libraries by 
religious, political, or scholarly groups. 

Simple preservation of books was, perhaps, 
the original function of the librarian, accom- 


è Senator McCar- 
thy’s last contribution 
to. the Bulletin was 
“Freedom and Politi- 
cal Authority” in the 
November 1953 issue. 
At that time he was a 
representative from 
the Fourth Minnesota 
District. He was 
elected to the Senate 
in 1958. He is a for- 
mer professor of soci- 
ology at St. Thomas College in St. Paul and is 
the author of Frontiers in American Democracy. 
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panied or followed by the development of 
simple methods through which books might — 
be made available to those who wished to 
examine or study them. As publication has 
increased and as interest in books has grown, 
acquisition and selection have become increas- 
ingly important. Today, in addition to all other 
problems, there is a problem of selection for 
disposal. 

As our population has grown, as literacy 
has become almost universal, and as the prob- 
lems of our civilization have become more 
numerous, more difficult, and more compli- 
cated, the need for knowledge has increased. 
Along with that, the need for library services 
has increased. 

Radio and television and other forms of 
communication in a limited way have replaced 
reading, but more importantly they have com- 
plemented it. What people hear over the radio 
or see on the television screen is often a 
stimulus which prompts them to seek knowl- 
edge in greater range and depth through 
books and other publications. i 

The need for library services continues to 
grow. The contribution of ińdividuals and 
private groups to the growth of libraries in 
America has been significant, and still is ‘of 
great importance. But the major burden is 
carried by local and state governments. 


Federal aid 


The federal government, however, from the 
beginning of our national history has had an 
interest in promoting education. The Ordi- 
nance of 1785 passed under the Articles of 
Confederation set aside one: out of every 
thirty-six sections of public lands for the sup- 
port of public education. And the federal gov- 
ernment has stepped in from time to time to 
meet particular educational needs or to stimu- 
late special educational efforts. It did so a 
century ago in establishing the land grant col- 
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leges and a half century ago with the Smith- 
Hughes vocational educational program. It 
made a major contribution to higher educa- 


tion through the GI Bill following World 


War II, and more recently through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Its great effort in the field of library serv- 
ices, of course, has been the maintenance of 
_the Library of Congress and the many services 
which are provided by that institution for 
libraries, schools, and universities throughout 
this country and the world. Generally, federal 
participation in support of libraries has been 
very limited and for the most part indirect. 

Within recent years, particularly since the 
end of World War II, testimony before con- 
eressional committees has established the clear 
- need for the expansion and extension of li- 
` brary services throughout the United States. 
Some 18 million citizens are reported to have 
no legal access to public library services, and 
110 million are judged to have inadequate 
service, service so limited that it requires 
almost heroic effort if it is to be used. 

It is difficult to measure adequacy of service 
by the standards available. Some general indi- 
cators are valid. The facts that the median age 
of public library buildings is over fifty years 
and that 30 per cent of the buildings now in 
use were built before 1910 do reflect upon the 
adequacy of service. In 1962 it was estimated 
that the expenditures per capita for library 
services for those people to whom public li- 
brary service is available was about $1.62 per 
year. Studies made during the past two years 
show that only about 2 per cent of municipal 
tax revenues are used for public libraries. Li- 
brary services for elementary and secondary 
schools, as well as for most colleges, are held 
to be short of minimal standards. 


The Library Services Act 


The most serious need for additional library 
facilities exists in the rural areas of the United 
_ States. It was to assist people living in these 
areas that, after ten years of effort, Congress 
enacted the Library Services Act of 1956. The 
purpose of this act was to stimulate the estab- 
lishment and expansion of rural library sys- 
tems for the 25 million rural people who had 
no facilities and for an even larger number 
whose facilities were below minimum stand- 
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ards. The Library Services Act authorized ex- 
penditures of up to $7.5 million annually for 
five years to assist state and local governments ` 
on a matching grant basis. No money was pro- 
vided for the purchase or erection of build- 
ings. This is one severe limitation. Beyond 
this, the states were given great freedom to 
develop their own programs to initiate and 
improve rural library services and to enlarge 
and improve existing stafs. 

The Library Services Act has proved to be 
extremely effective. In 1960 Congress extended 
it until 1966. In his testimony before. the 
House of Representatives Committee on Edu.. 
cation, Wilbur Cohen, assistant secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, stated that as a direct result of the Li- 
brary Services Act the following good things 
have been accomplished: 


Thirty-six million rural residents now have avail- © 
able new or improved public library services. 

More than eight million books and other in- 
formational materials have been added to the 
resources of rural communities, and over 300 
bookmobiles have been placed in operation to 
serve outlying areas. 

State library extension services have been 
greatly expanded, and the states have added 
about 115 field consultants to assist local libraries 
in this program. 

Significantly, state appropriations in the last 
six years for rural library services have increased 
$6 million, or 92 per cent, and local expendi- 
tures have increased $23 million, or 73 per 
cent.... In fact, largely under the stimulus of 
the Library Services Act, overall state expendi- 
tures for all public library services have doubled 
increasing from $12.3 million to $25 million. 


The people of Minnesota, as an example, 
have given strong support to educational ef- 
forts throughout the history of the state and 
many towns have established public libraries. 
But the first state aid to public libraries was 
not provided until 1957, directly following fed- 
eral action establishing the Library Services 
Act in 1956. Since 1957 three new rural re- 
gional libraries have been established, each 
serving two or more counties, and three new — 
rural county library systems have been insti- 
tuted. Nine previously established county li- 
brary systems have received improvement 
grants. Of the 1.3 million people who live in 
rural Minnesota, an estimated 88,000 have 
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been provided library services for the first 
time in the history of our state, while library 


. service for an additional 370,000 rural Minne- 


sotans has been improved. 

Of course, the American rural communities 
were not culturally barren before the Library 
Services Act was passed, but certainly their 
cultural opportunities were limited and their 
library services very restricted. In many areas 
the population was sparse and the tax base was 
very low. Funds for pilot projects, for plan- 
ning, and for demonstrations were needed. 
The central rural library with several small 
branch libraries has had to prove itself both 
effective and efficient. Branch libraries, retain- 
ing something of the pioneer spirit, carry sev- 
eral hundred books, for children and adults. 
They are often located in stores or in other 
convenient places in small communities. They 
are operated on an honor system, with volun- 
teers providing very limited attention and 
supervision. Books are rotated periodically, 
and citizens or readers desiring specific books 
or references can request them from the cen- 
tral library. 

Many rural children still attend one-room 
schools or small schools which do not have 
libraries—or, if they do, are without the 
services of a trained librarian. For these chil- 
dren the regular visits of the bookmobile to 
the rural school have multiplied their oppor- 
tunity to read books many times over and 


have in many cases given them the first oppor- 


tunity to experience the wonder of the world 
of books, the delights of browsing, and the 
satisfaction of selecting their own reading. 


Further federal aid 


The amounts authorized and appropriated 
under the Library Services Act have been very 
modest. Their success in stimulating rural li- 
brary growth has created greater interest in 
the possibility of expanding federal assistance 
to libraries, both in rural areas and in urban 
areas. The National Education Improvement 
Act, the omnibus education bill recommended 
by the administration this year, contains sev- 
eral provisions for strengthening library sys- 
tems and for improving the training of li- 
brarians. There is a special provision which 
would make urban areas eligible for grants 
under the Library Services Act. In order to 


accomplish this expansion, the bill proposes to 
increase the authorized grants from $7.5 mil- 
lion a year to $25 million for fiscal year 1964 
and recommends such amounts as Congress 
may determine for the years following 1964. 
The proposed bill would also authorize an ad- 
ditional $20 million for the construction of 
public library facilities in 1964, with addi- 
tional amounts to be determined by Congress 
for the next two years. Both of these programs 
are based upon the matching grant formula, 
with the amount contributed by the federal 
government depending upon the per capita 
income of the state. A maximum of 66 per 
cent of the cost would be contributed by the 
federal government in low income states and a 
minimum of 33 per cent for wealthier states. 
Another title of the same bill authorizes 
matching federal grants to public or nonpri- 
vate institutions of higher learning for library 
services. It recommends $15 million in match- 
ing funds for library materials and $25 mil- 
lion for matching construction and equipment 
costs for library facilities. The need for more 


' librarians is recognized, too, in that the educa- 


tion bill includes librarians among those who 
are eligible for loans and fellowships. 

The value of expanded library service has 
been recognized and reflected in other legisla- 
tive proposals in a somewhat less direct way 
than in the Library Services Act and the ad- 
ministration education bill. One such proposal 
would include public libraries among those in- 
stitutions for which taxpayers can make de- 
ductions for charitable or public service con- | 
tributions. 

Certainly all of these efforts taken together 
are in the best tradition of the United States, 
the tradition under which federal funds have 
been used to break new ground in education 
and other areas and to stimulate and assist 
states, individuals, or private groups in their 
efforts to provide better facilities for study 
and education. 

The Library Services Act is a relatively 
small program, but it is one which is most 
important in itself and also as a model and 
guide. Its expansion as well as the establish- 
ment of new programs for the building of a 
better library system are vital to the educa- 


tional effort being made in the United States. 
eee 
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The Distribution of 
Paperbound Books 


by Pyke Johnson, Jr. 


Any discussion of paperbound books must in- 
evitably include a reference to Paperbound 
Books in Print, the vade mecum of the paper- 
bound publishing industry, published quar- 
terly bythe R. R. Bowker Company. The latest 
issue contains entries for close to 20,000 titles, 
classified by author, title, and subject. To the 
much-honored and oft-cited “general reader,” 
it represents a treasure trove of incalculable 
worth; to the teacher its contents offer both 
variety and challenge; to the librarian it sym- 
bolizes an opportunity for adding to his col- 
lection, at unusually low prices, books that can 
supplement his supply of titles in heavy de- 
mand, as well as his only chance to obtain the 
ever-increasing number of titles that are avail- 
able solely in paper editions. 

The riches of paperbound publishing, as 
presented in Paperbound Books in Print, are 
indeed great, but greater yet is the problem 
that must be solved by anyone interested in ob- 
taining any of the titles included in it. You 
may see for yourself by trying an easy experi- 
ment. Open the book at random and place 
your finger on an individual title. The chances 
are more than fifty to one that the book on 
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which your finger lands will not be easily ob- 
tainable. Once, to convince-a doubter, the test 
was performed in the middle of one of the 
best-stocked paperbound book stores on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. It was almost too easy. 
The chosen book was a perfectly worthy book 
published by a small California publisher. It 
was not in the store, but even if it had been a 
best-selling title issued by a major publisher, 
the chances of having it at hand would have 
been no greater. To understand why this is so, 


-it is necessary to understand something of the 


mechanics of paperbound book distribution in 
the United States. 


How paperbacks reach the consumer 


There are four major ways in which paper- 
bound books reach the consumer. First among 
these is the mass-market paperbound book 
distribution system. Paperbound books, in one 
way or another, have been with us since the 
earliest day of the country.? But the first real 
revolution in paperbound publishing came in 
1939, when Robert de Graff founded Pocket 
Books. This firm was followed shortly by Pen- 
guin (out of which grew eventually The New 
American Library), Avon, Popular Library, 


` Dell, Bantam, and Fawcett. These companies, 


and others like them, constitute the mass-mar- 
ket paperbound publishing industry. Their 
prices are low (55¢ was the average in 1962) ; 
their first printings are large (100,000 copies 
or more, although books designed for the edu- 
cational market are frequently printed in small- 
er quantities); and their distribution is 
geared primarily to that of national maga- 
zines. 

This alliance with magazine distributors has 
been the key to the success of mass-market 
paperbound books since their start, although 


*The best overall discussion of this subject is to 
be found in The Paperbound Book in America, by 
Frank L, Schick (New York, 1958). 
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one of the giants in the field has just. an* 
nounced that it was taking over its own dis- 
tribution. Books go from the publisher to a 
national distributor, which passes them along 
to the approximately eight hundred independ- 
ent distributors (or wholesalers), who in 
turn carry out the task of getting them into 
the stores where they can be put before the 
prospective purchaser. o 

The second way in which paperbound books 
are distributed has been through the distribu- 
tion machinery of hardcover book publishers. 
These trade paperbound books, priced at 95¢ 


or higher (sometimes considerably higher), 


and printed in editions of between 5000 and 
20,000 copies, made their initial appearance 
on the publishing scene with the beginning of 
Doubleday Anchor Books ten years ago. Other 
leading lines in this field are Knopf’s Vintage 
Books, Harper’s Torchbacks, Viking’s Com- 
pass Books, Meridian Books (a division of 
World), and Evergreen Books, published by 
Grove. It will be apparent that, just as mass- 
market books have been linked with magazine 
distributors, the trade paperbound books have 
usually been issued by the established hard- 
cover book publishers. The name “trade 
books,” in fact, indicates that these books were 
originally designed for sale through the estab- 
lished outlets of the book trade, that is, the 
bookstores of the country. 

A third method of getting paperbound 
books to the publisher is through book clubs. 
Here the field is dominated by the Scholastic 
Book Services, an operation which grew out 
of the Teen-Age Book Club, founded by 
Pocket Books in 1946 and later taken over by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. The Scholastic pro- 
gram is directed entirely to elementary and 
high schools. Its clubs range from the Lucky 
Book Club, for grades 2 and 3, through the 
Campus Book Club, for grades 10 through 12, 
and its services also include several programs 
utilizing paperbound books for actual class- 
room instruction. Scholastic’s books include 
publishers’ own editions, reprints contracted 
for by Scholastic, or original works. The books 


are sold exclusively by mail, the great part of 


them going directly into schools, which can 
purchase them at discount prices for quantity 
lots, although they may be purchased directly 
by individual parents. In addition to its clubs 
and paperbound text programs, Scholastic also 
provides a “Reader’s Choice Catalog” service, 


offering individual titles. Through its many 
services, Scholastic distributes millions of pa- 
perbound books annually. 

Another important paperbound book club is 
the Time Reading Program, published by the 
Time Book Division. This club offers four 
books of a serious nature directed to the adult 
reader; the package is priced at $3.95 and 
distributed every other month. The program, 
in existence for over a year, now has about 
100,000 members. Unlike Scholastic, Time 
sells only to the individual purchaser and does 


not offer discounts for quantity purchases, 


Finally, paperbound books reach the reader 
through direct-mail operations by individual 
publishers, Although the relatively low price 
of paperbound books, with its correspond- 
ingly low profit margin, precludes the use of 
this selling technique on any significant scale, 
certain publishers seem to have found it profit- 
able. Dover Books, which started in 1951 and 
was actually the first of the trade paperback 
publishers, uses the mails regularly to sell its 
books, and other publishers have followed this 
example. Books seem to sell most successfully 
through the mail when a number of titles in a 
specific area, such as science, can be offered 
in a single mailing piece. 

The distribution systems of mass-market 
and trade paperbounds were originally quite 
separate and distinct. But just as the two types 
of books may no longer be distinguished on 
the basis of “quality,” and just as they are 
coming closer together in price (one of 1962’s 
best mass-market sellers was Fawcett’s The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, which was 
priced at $1.65), so they are beginning to 
share the same distribution methods. Mass- 
market books are now staple items in most of 
the bookstores which carry paperbound 
books; and of the eight hundred independent 
distributors, it is estimated that as many as 
two hundred carry one or more of the trade 
book series. l 

Moreover, the needs of schools and libraries 
have contributed to the rise of a new type of 
distributor, known as “the book jobber.” Typi- . 
cal of book jobbers, and also probably the 
best, is A & A Distributors, 316 Summer 
Street, Boston. A & A, which boasts that it is 
“The Only Nationwide Distributor of all Edu- 
cational Paperbacks,” issues a catalog which 
contains over 11,000 titles from over 150 dif- 
ferent publishers. 
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There are other sources for educational pa- 
perbound books, among them such independ- 
ent wholesalers as the District News, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Charles Levy Circulating Com- 
pany, Chicago; Ludington News Company, 
Detroit; The Atlanta News Company; Merco 
and Company, Brooklyn; Magna Distributors, 
Lynbrook, New York; and The Golden Gate 
Magazine Company, San Francisco. But none 
of these offers as wide a variety as A & A. In 
addition, there is the fact that the independent 
distributors have traditionally operated under 
magazine franchises, which tend to confine 
their sales to specific geographical areas, al- 
though this system is gradually breaking down 
under the demands from the schools.? 


Other places to obtain them 


As a result of all of these activities of dis- 
tribution, the average American is exposed to 
books now more thoroughly than ever he was 
in the past. Quite apart from the mail-order 
and book club activities which invade the priv- 
acy of his home or send his child home from 
school with a fervent plea for coins with which 
to purchase a paperbound book through his 
teacher, he will find books everywhere he goes. 
It is highly unlikely that anyone in this coun- 
try who lives in a place that has even a mod- 
est-sized shopping center can get through the 
day without at least seeing some paperbound 
books. By shopping centers, I mean not only 
those postwar developments along the high- 
ways which, having found us a nation on 


-wheels, seem determined to prevent us from 


ever becoming walkers again, but also any 
small-town group of half-a-dozen or so stores, 
in at least one of which magazines or drugs 
are sold. 

Statistics as to the actual number of places 
in which paperbound books may be purchased 


3 An-interesting experiment, and a possible augury 
of future developments in wholesaling, is a booklet 
entitled Teacher’s Guide for Paperback Books, issued 
by the Florida Paperback Wholesalers. In addition to 
dealing with school bookstores, book fairs, and “books 
for the younger set,” the publication lists representa- 


- tive titles suitable for school use. A map indicates 


the selling areas of each of the state’s seventeen 
wholesalers. The books listed are restricted exclu- 
sively to those in the mass-market field. Across the 
continent in Sacramento, the W. C. Spangler News 
Agency publishes a lively Newsletter in which “Pro- 
fessors, Teachers, Librarians, and Retail Dealers” are 
urged to visit the Spangler warehouse “for a real 
fun-day midst tens of thousands of books.” 
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are not easy to come by. But the following fig- 
ures have been checked with those knowledge- 
able in the field and, even considering possi- 
ble overlapping, are probably not too far from 
actuality. Mass-market books may be found in 
about 95,000 places, among them newsstands, 
supermarkets, discount houses, travel termi- 
nals, and even, judging from a recent censor- 
ship case, self-service laundries.” Approxi- 


mately 1700 bookstores carry paperbound 


books, and several hundred of these are stores 
which carry only paper books. The larger 
amount of space in these stores is devoted to 
trade books, which offer the greater profits. 
There are also two types of paperbound 


book outlets which are not always available to. 


the average buyer, but whose sales are of great 
and increasing significance to the paper book 
industry: the 1800 college bookstores and the 
nearly 3000 high school paperback stores. 

The college bookstore in the past has been 
a place where textbooks were the staple, and 
the rest of the space was devoted to stationery 
and such engaging mementos of college life-as 
pennants, beer mugs, and toy animals. But un- 
der the none-too-gentle prodding of the Na- 
tional Association of College Stores, its mem- 
bers are beginning to realize that, while the 
sale of paperbound books may ‘add to the 
store’s profits, the presence in the store of a 
wide selection of paper books also indicates 
that it is helping carry out its part of the edu- 
cational function. 

The rise of the high school bookstore has 
probably been the most important single de- 
velopment in the distribution of books in the 
recent history of publishing. These “stores,” 
which range from racks in cafeterias or librar- 
ies to full-scale shops which many smaller col- 
leges should envy, deal almost exclusively in 
mass-market paperback books, plus, inevit- 
ably, a large number of the titles intended to 
help the student get into the college that 
chooses him. Their significance, the full im- 
port of which has yet to be felt, is that they are 
helping create, at a very early age level, a na- 
tion of book buyers. Librarians know how in- 
curable this habit can become, once one has 
become addicted. 


Difficulties in purchasing specific titles 


It is clear that paperbound books are widely 
available; therefore, why should it be so diffi- 
cult to obtain an individual title? The an- 
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swer lies, of course, in the overall number of 
individual books available. Seven thousand 
new paperbound books were published in 
1962. It is probable that this year marks the 
highwater mark, that no year in the immediate 
future will see as many titles published. But 
even with a slower rate of title growth, it is 
quite likely that there will be close to 30,000 
titles available by 1966. And this takes into ac- 
count the fact that, more and more, slower- 
moving titles will disappear from the publish- 
ers’ lists. The average mass-market best-selling 
title (as opposed to the book designed for 
educational use) has a life of little more than 
one month on the racks of the newsstands. The 
poorer sellers among the trade books are be- 
coming luxuries which publishers, gloomily 
eying warehousing costs, can no longer afford. 

But even so, 20,000 copies is more than any 
single bookstore can house. It is an unusual 
. mass-market outlet that carries more than 
1000 titles; it is only in the specialized paper- 
bound bookstore that as many as 10,000 titles 


. can be found. Even more importantly, among 


the existing wholesalers it is the rardan 

one that carries as many as 2000 titles. Un- 
less the technicians can supply us with some 
sort of elastic walls, it is unlikely that the situ- 
ation will be ameliorated in either stores or 
wholesalers’ warehouses. 

The educational aspects of the use of pa- 
perbound books have been stressed here. Pa- 
perbound books are established factors in the 
college curriculum. New evidence reaches pub- 
lishers every day that their use is spreading, 
beyond the dream of the most optimistic edi- 
tor, into the high schools. Paperbound books 
“are accepted by the professors and teachers. 
They are embraced even more enthusiastically 





- a by the students, who find in them both attrac- 


tive prices and convenient packaging. The 
editors of paperbound books, and particularly 
those of the trade books, find themselves 
thinking more and more of the schools and 
colleges as they seek new titles. Nor are their 
colleagues in the mass-market field unaware 
of college use, although their price level en- 
ables them to devote greater attention to the 
even larger high school audience. The big 
popular bestseller, with sales in the millions of 
copies, will certainly not disappear from the 
scene; addicts of mysteries, science fiction, 
and westerns need have no fear that their 
favorite volumes will be displaced by anthol- 
























ogies for sophomores; nor will “how-to” Fania: > 
earnest for self-improvement, find themselves. 
confronted only by books of scientific experi- 
ments. Yet it seems likely that the staple items 
of paperbound book publishers, mass-market 
and trade alike, will be dominated by those- 
books whose primary appeal will be to the ar 
cational market. i 


The library’s place and problems 


The library, whatever its nature, is a part 
and far from the least important part, of th 
educational system. It has been a matter o 
both despair and perplexity to publishers tha 
librarians as a group have been seemingly un 
aware of what has been going on with paper 
bound books outside their walls. It is true th 
the professional journals have been. full 
articles relating successful ventures with 
perback books or presenting highly imagi 
tive suggestions for their increased use in 
cation.2 But these have been individual, i 
lated cases. i. 
Librarians, it seems, have been more 


the material itself. In this, conscious ast 
must be of the relative perishability of t 
perbound book, they have lagged far behind | 
their confreres in the classroom in accepting. _ 
the exciting challenge with which they- ‘have oe 
been confronted. Even the matter of perish- 
ability is a subject for debate. A recent check 
of my own public library showed that paper- 
bound mysteries had been out as many as > 
eighteen times and were still in shape for fur- =- 
ther circulation. 

The heart of the paperbound publishing in- 
dustry is its distribution. For the librarian, the 
paperbound distribution system poses two —— 
problems. The first is that of the library as a 
consumer, desirous of obtaining books for the 
libraries themselves. It is no easier for librar- 
ies (and it is sometimes harder) to obtain 
books than it is for the individual buyer. Br 
then it has never been easy to obtain any book 
in this country. Paperbound book distributors 
did not recognize the significance of the sch i 
market until the aE on their doors 
came too great for all but the most let 
to ignore it. If libraries were to become 

“Scholastic Teacher for March 16, 1963, ha 
special section devoted to “Paperbacks in Seh 
and Libraries.” Reprints of this section are avail: 


free of charge from Scholastic Teacher, 50 West 44th 
Street, New York 36. i 
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tay Eel in R T books, quite 

~~ probably the distribution system, however 
creakily and at whatever speed, would adjust 
itself to accommodate their needs. 

The second problem concerns the library 
itself as a part of the distribution system. As 
the number of titles proliferates and the stores 
fall further behind in making books available, 
it is inevitable that readers are going to turn 
to the libraries for help. It is certain that stu- 
dents, working on class assignments, are by- 
passing the library to buy books directly, and 
then, failing to find the title they sought (and 

= unless the teacher has notified the local store 
> well in advance of the titles that are to be as- 
= signed, all but the first two or three students 
~~ will surely have failed to find it), are disap- 


a pointed to discover that the library’s supply of | 


hardcover copies has already been exhausted. 
It is possible that a reserve of paperbound 
- books of such titles could offer a convenient 
< way out of this frequent and vexing situation. 
co. In addition, libraries should recognize that 
a new class of reader has arisen in the United 
States, the reader of paperbound books. It is 
quite possible that the library is failing to meet 
the demands and interests of this reader, who 
may not be used to the sedate and somber 
shelves of the average library. As a possible 
corrective to this situation, librarians should 
= took into a magazine called Bestsellers 
(monthly, 141 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
annual subscription $4). This magazine calls 
itself “The Sales Journal for Reading Retail- 
ers” and is a hard-sell publication, to whose 
rgon one must become accustomed. But it 
oes give interesting suggestions as to how to 
merchandise” paperbound books. 
-Bestsellers is directed towards the purveyors 
Scot magazines and mass-market books and its 
aim is to help them increase their financial 
profits. Librarians might conceivably learn 
from it things that would put them back in 
step with one of the great educational move- 
= ments of the present. At the same time, it 
~ might help them share with their users some 
of the cultural profits that come to the readers 
of books, No one knows these profits better 
_ than librarians, and despite the limitations of 
; -the distribution system of paperbound books, 
no-one could do a better job of sharing them 
than: the librarians. eee 
















New Channels 
the Schools 


by Nancy Larrick 


As with the old question of which came first, 


the egg or the chick, it is impossible to say 


which came first, school promotion of chil- 
dren’s trade books or parents’ concern about 
children’s reading. But any way you approach 
it, the most dramatic new developments in the 
distribution of children’s books are taking 
place in the schools or are influenced by con- 
cern for children’s education. 

To show what is happening, let me tell you 
about a day I spent recently with the ninety 
teachers of the Southern School District of 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, Children had 
been given a holiday so teachers could come 
to school to learn more about reading-—-their 
own as well as the children’s. The well-stocked 
high school library was open for browsers and 
borrowers. The student paperback bookstore 
was doing a brisk business, and down the hall 
a display of 350 paperbacks for teachers was 
almost hidden by the crowd of faculty buyers. 

During the morning session, the junior high 
school reading teacher described rolling the 
paperback bookstore into her classes for easy 
choosing and buying. The shorthand teacher 
reported increased student book borrowing 
and buying after the school librarian’s book 
talk for the note-taking class. The elementary 
supervisor announced the summer schedule for 
elementary school libraries and for buses to 
transport young readers. 

After lunch, teachers were invited to explore 
the book displays, take their pick, and sit down 
for an uninterrupted afternoon of reading. 
“And you don’t have to write a book report, 
either,” the chairman promised. 

In this one-day visit, I saw examples of the 
most significant new developments in the dis- 
tribution of children’s books—all in a con- 
solidated school in a rural area without a 
bookstore or a public library. 

If my school visit had been in the city or in 
the suburbs, Į would doubtless have seen many 
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for Book Distribution through 


of the same book distribution channels in op- 
eration—the school library, the paperback 
bookstore, children’s book clubs, summer li- 
brary programs, and all the rest. 

This would not have been the case ten 
years ago except in the very rare school. Even 
five years ago, the room planned for a school 
library was almost invariably converted to 
classroom use when the new building was oc- 
cupied. 

But times have changed, and so have the 
teachers and school administrators. As one 
elementary school principal put it: “We are 
going to have a school library in this room 
if one class has to meet in the hall. It makes 
more sense.” 

In all parts of the country and at all levels 
of education there is aggressive interest in 
extensive reading as a way of study and a way 
of life. To this end, the National Council for 
the Social Studies, which for years had pub- 
lished. a bibliography of recommended text- 
books, launched into the trade book field in 
1959 with its World History Book List for 
High Schools. After three printings and a 
growing demand, a new edition was brought 
out in 1962. In the meantime, the same or- 
ganization published a 196-page annotated 
elementary school bibliography, Children’s 
Books to Enrich the Social Studies. 

This year the International Reading Asso- 
ciation established a Commission on Life- 
time Reading charged with the formulation of 
“recommendations for improved educational 
practices which will foster children’s growing 
love of reading and continuing personal de- 
velopment through reading” as well as a cam- 
paign for the establishment of school libraries 
that meet the standards recommended by the 
American Association of School Librarians. 

So the librarians are not alone in crying for 
more reading in depth as a part of classroom 
study and more reading in breadth for a life- 


time of satisfaction. These have become twin 
goals of virtually every professional organiza- 
tion and school system. 

To librarians the phenomenal growth of 
school libraries is an old story. Yet everything 
indicates that this is only a beginning. With 
the AASL Standards serving as both Declara- 
tion of Independence and Bill of Rights for 
state and local school leaders, it seems likely 
that book purchases for school libraries will 
continue to soar. 

At the same time, schools with libraries 
and without are sponsoring an increasing num- 
ber of projects to sell books to children and 
their parents. 


School-sponsored book sales 


One of the first breakthroughs in the sale 
of trade books directly to children at school 
was the Teen-Age Book Club, established in 
1946 by Pocket Books. Previously, children’s 
books clubs operated on the principle that 
adults should make all the decisions. Book 
club editors chose a book each month; parents 


enrolled the child and paid the bill. The 


è Miss Larrick’s Par- 
ent’s Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Reading (Dou- 
bleday, 1958), spon- 
sored by the National 
Book Committee, has 
sold more than half a 
million copies and has 
been translated and 
published in several 
foreign languages. 
Her Teacher’s Guide 
to Children’s Books was published in 1960 by 
Merrill, and by the time this issue appears 
Parent’s Guide to Children’s Education will be 
available from Simon and Schuster. 
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teacher, the school, and the child were non- 
participants, except as the child consented to 
read the book delivered at home. 

The Teen-Age Book Club shifted the scene 
to the school and made the child an active 
participant in a classroom book club. He se- 
lects his book each time from an annotated 
list of a dozen or more paperbacks and pays 
for his order when the book arrives in his 
classroom. Teachers say that interest quickens 
as children discuss the book lists and make 
their choices. “When the books come in,” re- 
ports a young neighbor of mine, “it’s just like 
Christmas.” Book premiums for the child who 
buys five books a semester and sometimes 
book dividends for the teacher and the class- 
room book collection are added incentives. 

By 1963 the Teen-Age Book Club had over 
15,000 local clubs with an average of thirty 
members each. It is now one of five clubs 
owned and operated by Scholastic Magazines 
for grades two through twelve. 

Although book club managers are cagey 
about book distribution figures, William D. 
Boutwell, editorial director of Scholastic Book 
Services, acknowledges they have “upwards of 
60,000” school-sponsored children’s book 
clubs buying 12,000,000 paperbacks a year. 

Most of the faculty sponsors of the Scho- 
lastic book clubs are high school English teach- 
ers and elementary classroom teachers. But the 
roster includes many school librarians, too. 
In Chicago’s Lake View High School, the 
librarian does the ordering for a hundred 
English classes each month with student club 
secretaries keeping class records for book de- 
livery and dividends. 

Sister Avila, librarian at the Academy of 
the Holy Angels in Richfield, Minnesota, be- 

_ gan a Teen Age Book Club in the library, but 
the demand for books and services made her 
switch to an open-rack book-sale system. “I 
select and order the books,” she says. “The 
books, displayed on racks in the library, sell 
themselves. Students put their money in the 
coin receptacle on the rack or pay at the charg- 
ing desk. Our students prefer this open rack 
system to a book club. One gratifying effect 
of the display of paperback books is that non- 
buyers also read more.” 

Alfred Haas, head of the English depart- 
ment of James Madison High School, Brook- 
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lyn, predicts that 35,000 paperbacks will be 
sold this year through the English depart- 
ment alone. Since 1948, he says, “350,000 
paperback books have gone out of James 
Madison into the community—all of unchal- 
lengeable quality.” 

By February 1963, 3000 high schools were 
operating their own paperback bookstores for 
student buying. Some, like Sister Avila’s, have 
grown from a small club or sales shelf. Others 
have been planned by business education 
classes or rolled in as a ready-made package 
by the paperback distributor. 

A Buffalo English teacher, Austin McC. Fox, 
and the father of two of his students, Edward 
L. Hengerer, were pioneers in the high school 
paperback store movement. With the help of 
a local paperback wholesaler, they launched 
the now-famous Buffalo Program in nine pilot 
schools. In February 1960, one school paper- 
back store sold 1400 books on opening day 
and 5500 in its first three months. 

With Buffalo as a shining example, paper- 
back publishers got a new glint in their eyes 
and began to marshall their forces. By 1962 
the Bureau of Independent Publishers and 
Distributors had issued a list of 2500 paper- 
backs selected by well-known educators and 
librarians as appropriate for junior and senior 
high schools. Significantly, a page and a half 
of the six-page foreword is devoted to the 
school bookstore. Armed with this list of ap- 
proved titles, local distributors are pushing 
their racks, their books, and their services. 

The schools like it, too, if we can judge by 
articles that have appeared in the education 
press. In August 1960, School Management 
ran a six-page article, “Do Your Schools Have 
Paperback Bookstores?” The gist of the ar- 
ticle: “If you don’t have a paperback book- 
store, you should. Benefits are phenomenal.” 

In April 1962, School Management released 
the findings of its survey, “What School Offi- 
cials Say About Paperback Stores.” Among 
the quotes from school officials: 

“Last year we sold 1600 books. An average 
of four books per student” —Librarian. 

“We found that with these paperbacks our 
students read from 50 to 75 per cent more”— 
Assistant superintendent. 

“We ordered classroom quantities of French 
and Spanish dictionaries”—Librarian. 
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“You are in for a shock. You'll find that 
books can compete with TV”’—High school 
principal. 

Out of this survey grew another School 
Management article in August 1962: “A 
Schoolman’s Guide to Paperback Bookstores.” 


Next, the elementary school bookstore 


When the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals met in Pittsburgh last 
fall, a feature story in the Pittsburgh Gazette 
spotlighted the Pocket Books school bookstore 
rack at the conference exhibit. John P. Ware, 
in charge of the Pocket Book exhibit, says he 
was besieged by school principals who said, 
“This is just what we need.” (To date, Pocket 
Books has a thousand of its Pocket Bookstore 
racks—with kangaroo on top—in service in 
junior and senior high schools. ) 

“The next step is the elementary school 
bookstore,” says Mr. Ware. “It’s bound to 
come.” A few are already in operation in the 
parochial schools. 

With Scholastic’s largest list of paperback 
buyers in the elementary school clubs, it is 
obvious that elementary school bookstores can 
bring in millions of new book buyers. Al- 
though Scholastic has no plans for going into 
the bookstore business, it publishes the largest 
list of paperback titles for children of twelve 
and under, including such favorites as The 
Five Chinese Brothers, Henry Huggins, Homer 
Price, and Curious George Rides a Bike. 
Photographs and two-color art are well repro- 
duced in the Scholastic paperbacks. 

It will be interesting to see how soon these 
books are channeled into school bookstore 
sale and how quickly the other paperback pub- 
lishers build up a large enough elementary 
school list to stock a school bookstore. Right 
now many schools and libraries are ordering 
Scholastic paperbacks in bulk through the 
Reader’s Choice catalog. 

In the meantime, both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are operating short-term book- 
stores under the name of book fairs or book 
bazaars. Parents, children, and teachers come 
to look and place their orders. At Farragut 
High School in Chicago, a day-and-a-half book 
fair resulted in the sale of 1500 paperbacks to 
pupils alone. Elementary schools more fre- 
quently exhibit hard-cover books, loaned by 


jobbers and publishers. (Scholastic paper- 
backs must be purchased outright, but with a 
20 per cent discount for 100 or more books.) 
The new emphasis on reading in depth has 
also increased school board purchase of trade 
books for classroom study. High school Eng- 
lish classes which once used an anthology of 
excerpts as the only textbook now buy tens of 
thousands of paperback books so that each 
child can have his own complete book. The 
parochial schools of the San Francisco Diocese 
purchase one paperback a month for each 
seventh and eighth grader to facilitate class- 
room study. 


Parents are in it, too 


It would be hard to say whether the reading 
bug first bit the parents who then put the bite 
on the teachers or vice versa. But all reports 
indicate that parents have been equally active 
in opening new channels for the distribution 
of children’s books. While teachers and librari- 
ans have enrolled over 24% million children in 
school-sponsored book clubs, the parents have 
been patronizing the hard-cover book clubs 
which send a book a month to the child at 
home. 

In the past ten years, at least a dozen new 
hard-cover book clubs for children have been 
established. All have made healthy growth 
without cutting into the expanding member- 
ship of such long-established clubs as the 
Junior Literary Guild. 

One of the newer clubs, the Weekly Reader 
Children’s Book Club, reports membership of 
250,000 to 320,000 in its three divisions, with 
annual book sales of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
with another 25,000 to 30,000 books given as 
premiums. Because of its classroom-magazine 
sponsorship, the Weekly Reader Children’s 
Book Club enlists teacher help in enrolling 
members, but books and bills go to the home. 
Editor Mary Lou Kennedy estimates that 70 | 
per cent of the club’s promotion goes direct to 
parents, with 30 per cent to the teacher. There 
is no solicitation of library and school orders. 

Even without school tie-in of any sort, many 
of the other book clubs stress the educational 
value of book club membership for children. 

The First Book Club for Boys and Girls, 
sponsored by Grolier to distribute Watts’s First 
Books, is advertised as “a New Low-Cost Pro- 
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gram that helps your child in school, improves 


| learning and reading skills.” The same organi- 








zation is now promoting the Beginning Read- 
er’s Program to distribute Random House’s 
Beginner Books, and in January 1963 it was 
testing the Let’s Find Out Program to dis- 
tribute Watts’s Let’s Find Out series. By the 
end of February 1963, E. S. Howell, director 
of Grolier Enterprises, estimated the Begin- 
ning Reader membership at “around 100,000.” 

With book clubs and book programs spring- 
ing up everywhere, it is anybody’s guess how 
many children’s books are reaching the homes 
through this channel, but the figure must be 
tremendous. 

At the same time, parents are buying vast 
quantities of children’s books through the 
mass market outlets: supermarkets, drug 
stores, self-service department stores, and news- 
stands, Here again there is a growing school 
tie-in. Often fiction is crowded out by non- 
fiction and reference sets which are “guaran- 
teed to help your child in school.” 

Virgil Gentilin, director of the Education 
Division of Golden Press, reports that today’s 
supermarket shopper is far more discriminat- 
ing than was her counterpart even five years 
ago. “She reads before she buys,” says Mr. 
Gentilin, “and publishers have had to select 
more carefully.” 

Most publishers are not geared to mass pro- 
duction, pricing, and marketing. Consequently 
only four or five have their books in the mass 
market outlets, 

Probably the most spectacular sales in these 
outlets have been in the low-cost multivolume 
encyclopedias and reference sets for children. 
At less than a dollar a week for twelve to six- 
teen weeks, the low-income family has been able 
to purchase an educational set of books with all 
the ease of the self-service market and none of 
the headaches of installment buying. 

Here again there has been a strong school 
tie-in. “Guaranteed to raise your child’s grades 
in school” screamed the blazing banner that 
introduced one low-priced encyclopedia in our 
neighborhood shopping center. In varying de- 
grees, the sales come-on focuses on children’s 
education and their grades at school. 

This seems to be the key to the great pro- 
portion of children’s book sales today. 

eee 
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Frederic Melcher 
Children’s Books 


by Ruth Gagliardo 


With the death of Frederic G. Melcher on 
March 9, 1963, in his eighty-fourth year, the 
children’s book world lost its most devoted 
friend and champion. For in all his sixty-eight 
active years as bookseller, collector, editor, 
publisher, lecturer, initiator, exhorter, and de- 
fender, Frederic Melcher, who loved books and 
people with a passion, was happiest when 
planning with some of his countless friends— 
preferably children’s or school librarians— 
how to make children’s books better and more 
readily available. Such a glow of enthusiasm 
he brought to these contacts! His contagious 
response to everything concerning books 
reached out in every direction and to all kinds 
of people. 


and 


His cheers reached out to Kansas when a 
children’s book review column was begun in 
the Kansas Teacher as a regular feature over 
twenty years ago. His interest deepened when 
the Children’s Traveling Book Exhibit began 
touring the state a year later, taking to chil- 
dren and their parents and teachers the books 
all were eager to see. Book stores were few in 
Kansas, public libraries inadequate, elemen- 
tary school libraries practically nonexistent, 
book fairs unknown—twenty years ago. 

When Mr. Melcher heard that a few foreign 
miniature paper editions of children’s books 
had been added to the exhibit to show Kansas 
children what was happening to books in war- 
torn England, he increased the number at once, 
just as later he sent to the Kansas exhibit 
translations of favorite American children’s 
books which were being distributed and read 
by children in many other countries. Books, 
Mr. Melcher knew, could be a great interna- 
tional force to bring people, both children and 
adults, together. 

In the late thirties, when Children’s Book 
Week in our small university town became a 
Community Book Week with thirty-seven or- 
ganizations participating in window displays 
in the business district, from school and youth 
groups to the Flower Club, the American Le- 
gion, and the County Historical Society, Fred- 
eric Melcher in faraway New York (the dis- 
tance was greater then) encouraged and ap- 
plauded. 

These examples are not mentioned here be- 
cause they happened in my state but because 
Frederic Melcher knew they were happening. 


On the wall behind Mr. Melcher in this Erich Hartmann 
photograph is a portrait of Richard Rogers Bowker. 
(©) 1963 Magnum Photos) 
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he chairman of the R. R. Bowker Company 
was no more bound to New York than he was 
held to his editorial desk. He was up and 
--away, finding book news or making it-—for 


ccs Frederic Melcher was always the mover and 


shaker. All great editors are and Frederic Mel- 
cher was a great editor. 


Libraries and children’s books 


_ Especially was he sensitive to children and 

to children’s books. He discovered the joy of 
books early. A special smell of ink, he said, 
would sometimes hit his nostrils with a twinge 
of homesickness for his grandmother’s front 
room with its deep window seats where, as a 
long-legged boy, he used to curl up for a good 
read, or for the old brown stuffed chair at 
home, over the arm of which he could com- 
fortably fling a leg and nestle back with a 
book for hours. 

Fred Melcher was not far from those youth- 
ful reading days when he went from Newton 
High School in 1895 to Lauriat’s Bookstore in 
Boston. Working first in the mailing and re- 
ceiving rooms, he came finally to serve as a 
salesman where his influence, a colleague re- 
called fifty years later, was like that of a pop- 
ular book reviewer. He took charge of chil- 
dren’s books “because no one else seemed in- 
terested” and, with the help of review lists pre- 
pared by Caroline Hewins, a remarkable New 
England librarian, he advised his patrons 
about children’s books and reading. So the life- 
long cooperation began that was to make Fred 


_ Melcher himself “half librarian.” 


O This interest in libraries and librarians con- 
_ tinued with his move to Indianapolis where for 
five years he managed the W. K. Stewart Book- 
store. Then, in 1918, with his growing family, 
Frederic Melcher went to New York to join 
the R. R. Bowker Company. How the morn- 
ing stars must have sung together! For if ever 
there is one right moment, that was the mo- 
ment for Frederic Melcher and children’s 


books. 


e Mrs. Gagliardo, director of library services, 
Kansas State Teachers Association, is chairman 
of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee, She 
tells something of her association with Mr. Mel- 
cher in her article. 


Already there were significant stirrings in 
the children’s book field. Bertha Mahony’s 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls had opened in 
Boston; she had gone to Indianapolis to ad- 
vise with Mr. Melcher and he had taken her to 
her first Booksellers Convention in Chicago. 
Anne Carroll Moore was writing her omnibus 
children’s book reviews, the first, for The 
Bookman, Louise Seaman was heading the 
first children’s book department for the "Mac- 
millan Company. 

Then, in 1919, Frederic Melcher, with 
Franklin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, founded Children’s Book 
Week. The idea, sparked by Mr. Melcher’s 
characteristic zest and enthusiasm, caught on 
all over the country. Here surely was genius 
at work, for from the very beginning the inter- 
est of many national organizations, among 
them the National Education Association and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was enlisted, remaining active to this day. 
It was Book Week, U.S.A., and it still is, carry- 
ing annually into thousands of cities, towns, 
and hamlets its imperative message: “Chil- 
dren’s books are important.” 

Years later Mr. Melcher’s efforts were to 
assist in the formation of the Children’s Book 
Council with its year-round promotion of chil- 
dren’s books. A joint committee today, made 
up of the Children’s Book Council and the 
Children’s Services Division of the American 
Library Association, is typical of the growing 
cooperation among organizations and institu- 
tions werking with books. 


The Newbery and Caldecott Medals 

In 1921, Mr. Melcher as Book Week na- 
tional chairman was asked to be one of a panel 
of three to speak at the Children’s Librarians 
Section of the ALA meeting at Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. The theme was Children’s Book 
Week——a National Movement. Irene Smith, 
author of A History of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Medals, in writing of this meeting 
says: 
Mr. Melcher years later wrote, “As I looked 
down ... at the three or four hundred people, 
I thought of the power they could have in en- 
couraging the jey of reading among children. 
I could see that I was sure of having the librari- 
ans’ cooperation in Children’s Book Week, but 
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I wanted to go further and secure their interest 
in the whole process of creating books for chil- 


dren, producing them and bringing them to 
children.” 


Mr. Melcher went away from the meeting 
longing for some plan that would enable the 
librarians to “help encourage the creation of 
more worthwhile books by outstanding writ- 
ers.” Suddenly he thought of an award and, 
because he had only recently been reading 
Charles Knight’s Shadows of Old Booksellers 
with its lively impressions of John Newbery, 
he even had the name! He asked the chairman, 
Alice I. Hazeltine, if he might speak again at 
the next day’s session. This he did, proposing 
the John Newbery Award to be given annually 
to the “most distinguished contribution to 
American children’s literature,” with the win- 
ner to be selected by children’s librarians. The 
proposal was accepted, to be put into effect the 
next year, and was then taken to the Executive 
Committe of the American Library Associa- 
tion for approval. 

In talking to the sculptor, René Paul Cham- 
bellan, about the casting of the medal which 
Mr. Melcher was to provide, Mr. Melcher said, 
“What we want to reward is ‘genius giving of 
its best to the child’.” Always he believed with 
Walter de la Mare that “only the rarest kind 
of best in anything can be good enough for 
the young.” It is satisfying now to know that 
these words are engraved on the Regina Medal 
which was presented to Mr. Melcher in 1962 
by the Catholic Library Association in recog- 
nition of a lifetime contribution to children’s 
literature. 

The first Newbery Medal was awarded to 
The Story of Mankind in Detroit in 1922. Be- 
fore putting the medal into the hands of Hen- 
drik Van Loon, the winner, the chairman, 
Clara Hunt, said to Mr. Melcher, “We feel 
strong and powerful because you believe in us 
and are putting in our hands a weapon, one 
of the most potent of our times—publicity of 
the best kind.” 

A month later Frederic Melcher himself 
wrote in Publishers’ Weekly, “We should not 
forget that by creating a greater audience, we 
are also creating literature itself, for the crea- 
tor of literature is drawn out by the apprecia- 
tion of literature; the author needs the audi- 





ON THIS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. THE CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION HONORS WITH SINCEREST GRATITUDE - 


AND APPRECIATION 


won FREDERIC G. MELCHER s» 
DONOR OF THE NEWBERY ANO CALDECOTT AWARDS. 


FOR HIS DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION TO THE a 
ADVANCEMENT AND ENCOURASEMENT OF OUTSTANDING 
LITERATURE AND ART IN CHILDRENS BOOKS. 4% 


JULY 18,1950 


ence as much as the audience needs the au- 
thor.” 

In 1938, Mr. Melcher established the Ran- 
dolph Caldecott Medal for the “most distin- 
guished American picture book.” This second 
medal was given for the first time at the Kan- 
sas City Conference to Dorothy P. Lathrop for 
Animals of the Bible. In proposing the name 
of the famous nineteenth century English ar- 
tist for the second medal, Mr. Melcher said, 
“It supplies us with a name that has pleasant 
memories—memories connected with the joy- 
ousness of picture books as well as with their 
beauty. Whatever direction new books may 
take, I think that joyous and happy approach 
is one thing we should be gently reminded of.” 
Frederic Melcher had again performed his act 
of faith. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards have grown 
steadily in stature and significance. Mr. Mel- 
cher’s dream that children’s book’s be recog- 
nized as an integral part of our general art 
and literature was being realized. There were 
also many signs that parents and the general 
public were coming to recognize the wonder 
and the joy, the understanding and the stimu- 
lus that books of integrity can bring to the 
hearts and minds of boys and girls. In 1950, 
at the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, the 
Children’s Library Association presented Mr. 
Melcher with a gold plaque in honor of “his 
distinguished contribution to the advance- 
ment and encouragement of outstanding liter- 
ature and art in children’s books.” 


Yet Frederic Melcher knew in 1950 how 
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much still remained to be done. In a letter 
written about this time, he said: “I think all 
of us, in the areas we are most interested in, 
realize as perhaps we didn’t twenty-five years 
ago, that the ‘progress of mankind onward 
and upward’ hasn’t exactly happened. But 
with doubts and confusion all around, it be- 
comes the more necessary that we build within 
ourselves a kind of confidence in the things 
we do know that will enable us to step out and 
speak out affirmatively.” This courage to step 
out and speak affirmatively Frederic Melcher 
always demonstrated. Speak out he did, simply, 
yet with infectious conviction. His belief in the 
high office of books was implanted in all who 
knew him. 


The Melcher legend 


It is impossible to measure Mr. Melcher’s 
influence, particulary in the publishing and 
distribution of books for children, so tremen- 
dous has it been. Nor is it easy to name the 
secret of his success. In part, it was surely 
his honesty of mind. It was also a complete 
absence of any kind of self-seeking; that “Kil- 
roy was here” never concerned Frederic Mel- 
cher. It was in great part due to his creative 
imagination and his unique gift of inspiring 
all kinds of people to take an idea and run 
with it. His enthusiasm gave wings to ordi- 
nary mortals. 

Ambassador Winant said to Mr. Melcher in 
London one day as the two parted after a 
spirited discussion, “Melcher, don’t ever lose 
your enthusiasm.” And he never did. The boy 
in Lauriat’s had found his own course and he 
never turned from it. 


They would not find me changed from him they 
knew— 
Only more sure of all I thought was true. 


In 1946, when the American Library Asso- 
ciation made Mr. Melcher an Honorary Mem- 
ber in recognition of his fifty years of service 
to libraries and to books, he was already being 
called a legend. In 1956, the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division established the Frederic G. Mel- 
cher Scholarship to be awarded annually in 
honor of its great and good friend. Robert 
Frost, in expressing his pleasure at this schol- 
arship honoring his friend of forty years, 


called Fred Melcher a wonder. 
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Wonder, legend, bookman-extraordinary— 
Frederic Melcher was all these and more. One 
remembers these lines by Frost’: 


O Star (the fairest one in sight), 


Say something to us we can learn 
By heart and when alone repeat. 
Say something! And it says, “I burn.” 
But say with what degree of heat. 
Talk Fahrenheit, talk Centigrade. 
Use language we can comprehend. 
Tell us what elements you blend. 

It gives us strangely little aid, 

But does tell something in the end. 
And steadfast as Keats’ Eremite, 
Not even stooping from its sphere, 

It asks a little of us here. 

It asks of us a certain height, 

So when at times the mob is swayed 
To carry praise or blame too far, 

We may choose something like a star 
To stay our minds on and be staid. 


For some of us, these words, “We may 
choose something like a star /To stay our 
minds on and be staid,” will forever speak of 
a tall, loved bookman, friend of blessed mem- 
ory, Frederic Gershom Melcher, whose reso- 
lute steadfastness and lively imagination have 
brought to children for generations to come 


books of beauty and joy and enduring worth. 
eco 


"From “Choose Something Like a Star” from Com- 
plete Poems of Robert Frost. Copyright 1949 by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., and reprinted with the 
publisher’s permission. 


~There’s but one Fred Melcher. And 
chances are that the next generation 
will insist that he never existed in the 
flesh, that the name is nothing but a 
symbol of the wideness and depth 


and breadth of the book field, that no 
mortal man could have met and faced 
and handled all those various sides of 
such a many-sided and complex cos- 
mos." —Harry Miller Lydenberg. 
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Scene: Sth Avenue & 39th Street, New York « Time: The Present. 


Ist Man: What noise of fife and tabor 
Do I hear? 


2nd Man: See where they come, 
With printed bill held high! 


Ist Man: “The Folger Shakespeare Library.” 


2nd Man: And what may that be, pray; 
Hast heard of it? 


Ist Man: Is there a dolt knows not 
Our Shakespeare’s plays? 
But, see, the bill they carry tells us all: [Reads] 


“Washington Square Press proudly adds 
The Taming of the Shrew, 

Making in all a twenty-volume set, 

And seven twenty’s all the cost to you.” 


2nd Man: One mounts a bank 
And seems about to speak. 


Ist Man: Since we've not a doit to lose, 
Let’s hasten thence and mark his news. 


Presenter: Tutors, students, readers: 
Thou knowest, all, 
These tomes whose praises are so justly sung. 
Delighted readers through the realm extol 
Th’ authentic texts, 
With glosses facing ev'ry page; 
The facts about our wooden O's; withal, 
The Bard himself; and pictures to delight. 
For pennies only is this treasure sold. 
We now present The Taming of the Shrew, 
The series numb’ring thus full twenty books; 


And for this score of drama held so dear 
[But dear in merit only, not in cost], 
You venture only seven dollars twenty. 


Here’s the list that leaves no doubt 
Our printers know what they’re about. 
[Throws leaflets to crowd.] 


Ist Man: [Picks up leaflets and reads] 
“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA (W 105). 
AS YOU LIKE IT (W 106). CORIOLANUS 
(W 125). HAMLET (W 108). HENRY IV, 
PART 1 (W 109). HENRY IV, PART 2 
(W110). HENRY V (W111). JULIUS 
CAESAR (W 112). KING LEAR (W 113). 
LOVE’S LABOR’S LOST (W 114). MAC- 
BETH (W 115). MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(W 116). MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
(W 117). OTHELLO (W 118). RICHARD II 
(W 119). RICHARD III (W 120). ROMEO 
AND JULIET (W 121). THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW (W 122). THE TEMPEST 
(W 123). TWELFTH NIGHT (W 124).” 
This handsome set, with Taming of the Shrew, 
Is to be had, it says, in hardbound too. 


2nd Man: In sooth, 
They’ve cause to make a fuss; 
But let’s away; here comes the bus. [Exeunt.] 








THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


Available in paperback, 36¢ each net price to schools. $7.20 net —the complete set 
In hardbound, $1.28 each net. $25.60 net — the complete set 








For a copy of our complete Educational Paperbacks Catalog, write to: 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Be sure to see our booth #400 at the ALA Convention 
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Ontario Public Library 


215 East C 
Ontario, California 





Knowledgeabiliiy 


{oyalmetal makes somber library shelving come 
o life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library 
shelving flexibility allows for expansion as com- 
nunity needs increase. That’s why the Ontario 
Public Library, Ontario, California, chose 
Zovalmetal for its new buildine. one of the finest 


in the West. Royalmetal study carrels insure 
maximum convenience, comfort and privacy, 
and Royalmetal library stacks conserve space. 
Find your knowledgeable Royalmetal dealer in 


the Yellow Pages. Or write Royalmetal Corpora- 
tion. Dent. 45-F.One Park Avenue. New York 16. 
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Newer. Methods of Nutritional Biochemistry 
Edited by A. A. ALBANESE | 
< About 550 pp., $18.50 


“Proceedings of the | 

-XII International Astronautical Congress 

_ Edited by R. M. L. Baker and - 

M. W. MAKEMSON 

Volume 1, 500 pp., $24.00 

Volume 2, 498 pp., $24.00 
2-Volume set, $44.00 

Nuclear Research Emulsions 

By W. H. BARKAS 

-O Volume 1: Techniques and Theory 

o 509 pp., $18.00 

Physics of Solids 

|. {Radiation Damage in Solids) 

Director: D. S, BILLINGTON 

- 942 pp., $32.00 

Ultrastructure of Protein Fibers 

: Proceedings of the 19th Annual Meeting of the 

Electron Microscope Society of America 
Edited by R. Borasxy 

3 About 200 pp., $9.00 

Symposium on Medical and Biological 
Problems of Space Flight 

oi Edited by G. H. Bourne 

289 pp., $12.00 


-= Electrodeposition of Alloys 
Principles and Practice 
By A. BRENNER 
Volume 1, 714 pp., $24.00 
Ninth Symposium on Combustion 
Published for the Combustion Institute 
1091 pp., $42.00 


Study Prajects in Physical Chemistry 
By F. E. Connon 
- 203 pp. 
Clinical Biochemistry of Domestic Animals 
Edited by C, E, Corneius and J. J. KANEKO 
ae - About 650 pp. $20.00 
: | Metabolic inhibitors 
C0 Edited by R. M. Hocusrer and J. H. QUAsSTEL 
1, about 600 pp., regular price $26.00 
* subscription price $22.00 
Subscription price valid on orders received before pub- 
lication of Volume 2. A similar subscription price will be 
set for Volume 2. 


Volume 1 







Physics of Thin Films 
Volume 1, about 350 pp. 
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Pathology of Domestic Animals 
By K. V. E. Juss and P. C, KENNEDY 
Volume 1, 477 pp., $18.00 


introduction to 
Modern Biochemistry 
By P. KARLSON 
434 pp., $10.00 
Physical Methods in Heterocyclic Chemistry 
Edited by A. R. Karrirzxy 
Volume 1, 346 pp., $12.00 


Volume 2, 398 pp., $14.00 


Mass Spectrometry of Organic lons 
Edited by F. W. McLarrerty 
730 pp., $24.00 


The Chemistry of Nucleosides and Nucleo- 
tides 

By A. M. MICHELSON 

622 pp., $18.50 


The Ecology of Fishes 
By G. V. Nrxoisxy 
352 pp., $12.00 


Physiological Pharmacology 
Edited by W. S. Roor and F. G. HOFMANN 
Volume 1: Central Nervous System—Part A: 
Central Nervous System Drugs 
703 pp., $22.00 


Colloidal Surfactants 

Some Physicochemical Properties 
By K. Sumvopa, T. Naxacawa, B. TAMAMUSHI, 
and T. Isemura 
310 pp., $11.50 


Insect Pathology 
Edited by E. A. STEINHAUS 
Volume 2, about 650 pp. 


Plant Physiology 
Edited by F. C. Srewarp 
Volume 3, 811 pp- regular price $22.00 
subscription price $19.80 


Valid on all orders for the complete set received before 
publications of the last volume. 


Enzyme and Metabolic Inhibitors 
By |. L. WEBB 
Volume 1: General Principles of Inhibition 
949 pp., $26.00 
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CHILDRENS BOOKS 


THE SILENT STORM 


Marion Brown and Ruth Crone; illustrated by Fritz Kredel. A 
dramatic story based on the early life of Ann Sullivan Macy, 
Helen Keller’s teacher. Ages 11 up. 256 pages. $3.25 


MAX AND THE TRUFFLE PIG 


Written and illustrated by Judith G. Brown. Max, the kitchen 
boy, and Suzette, a dainty pig, learn about truffles and people 
in this very French story. Ages 6-9. 48 pages. $2.50 


THE SECRET OF BIG SKOOKUM 


E. C. Schumann; illustrated by Jim Padgett. How the first tele- 
graph came to Seattle, set against an authentic background of 
Indians and homesteaders. Ages 8-12. 128 pages. $2.50 


ROSIE THE ROCK HOUND 


Frances S. Brandon; illustrated by Ruth Van Sciver. Eight-year- 
old Rosie McLauren feels like a nobody until she wins a 
friend. Ages 7-10. 64 pages. $2.50 


HECTOR GOES TO SCHOOL 


Lillian Rothenberg and Ruth Liebers; illustrated by Morgan 
Stinemetz. A funny story of a dumb dog named Hector, who 
goes to school. An EASY-TO-READ book. Ages 5-8. 32 pages. 

$1.50 


Written and illustrated by Jean Tamburine. A story 
l ae about Suzy who wants to go to school but isn’t 


© old enough. Ages 3-7. 48 pages. $2.50 
| THE THREE GIFTS 
§ 9 


w ALMOST BIG ENOUGH 


a 20 \ NE Dorothy Clarke Wilson. An imaginary story about 
Ls : Jesus as a boy. Ages 10 up. 224 pages. $3 


MAUDIE’S MUSH POTS 


Joan Woods; illustrated by William Thackeray. Tired of clean- 
ing the mush pot, Maudie decides to hide it. Life is fine until 
her sins catch up with her. Ages 7-10. 32 pages. $2 


THE TERRIBLE TROUBLES OF RUPERT PIPER 


Ethlyn M. Parkinson; illustrated by Mary Stevens. Eleven funny 
short stories about incidents in the life of eleven-year-old 
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j Rupert Piper. Ages 8-12. 112 pages. $2.50 

/ 
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School of Law Library, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, Architects: Brush, Hutchinson 
& Gwinn; Consultant: Dr. A. F. Kuhlman; School of Law Librarian: Mrs. Percy H. Green. 








A LIBRARY IS MORE THAN BOOKS 


Art Metal helps build better libraries by building better equipment. For over 70 years we 
have designed and installed full industrial and institutional libraries, as well as new wings. 
These pictures show our recent installation at the Law Library of Vanderbilt University, 
using Art Metal bracket-type stacks and contemporary carrels—part of our full range, 


from index files to multi-tier stacks, Contact the Art Metal Library Planning & Engineering 


Dept., your one source for any library requirement. ART METAL,INCG. 


Jamestown, New York 
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| The Trustee’s Role in the 
~ New Era of Library Cooperation 


by Raymond E. Williams 


The 1963 ALTA workshop has as its theme 
Library Trustees—-Leaders in Breaking Bar- 
riers to Creative Inquiry. The workshop com- 
mittee adopted a preamble for the program 
which sets forth a new bill of responsibilities 
for library boards: 


The Board of Public Library Trustees is gener- 
ally the only officially designated body in the 
community solely concerned with the provision 
of library service. Trustees must, therefore, re- 
evaluate their concepts of responsibilities to en- 
courage the development and coordination of all 
types of library service to meet the needs of all 
the people and institutions in the area in this age 
of change. 


When the American public library was in 
its infancy, the prime drive in its establish- 
ment, almost without exception, resulted from 
gatherings of far-sighted, mature, dedicated 
community leaders. They saw the need for 
books, knowledge, and know-how. Having rec- 
ognized their community’s need, they secured 
the services of people who could put those 
concepts into operation. 

The operators and administrators of this 
new idea of community education gradually 
grew into a major profession. As they grew, 
they became increasingly conscious of the 
need to strengthen the resources and capabili- 
ties of the lone community library by coop- 
eration with other libraries, integration with 
other libraries, association with systems of 
libraries, reinforcement by strong state agen- 


e Mr. Williams is librarian, Minneapolis Public 
Library. He has just been appointed director, 
McIntire Public Library, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. He writes this article as a member of the 
Workshop Committee for the Chicago Conference 
of the American Library Trustee Association. 


cies, and support by federal funds for filling 
in gaps in the library service pattern for the 
country as a whole. 

Much of the growth in library service fol- 
lowed the national pattern of urbanization, 
better transportation, and communication. 
However, to the everlasting credit of librar- 
ians, they were not always simply followers. 
They initiated county, regional, and metro- 
politan cooperative patterns when other areas 
of government service were just beginning to 
realize that they too should do special area 
planning. In general, county park systems 
have followed county libraries, bloodmobiles 
have followed bookmobiles, credit cards have 
followed library cards. 

- The tremendous acceleration in the out- 
pouring of recorded knowledge has made it 
necessary to plan for its storage and retrieval. 
Librarians have developed micro cards and 
advanced uses of microfilm, and in many ways 
they have led inthe systemization of new 
resources. Librarians have been in the fore- 
front of those who are planning for the con- 
solidation and the digestive and productive 
care of these new resources for survival and 
creative inquiry. 


How trustees have helped 


What has been the role of the boards of 
trustees in this era of change? 

The growth of libraries in areas all over the 
country has been greatly helped by the dedi- 
cated support of individual library trustees. 
In a few cases, there is evidence of group sup- 
port by boards as a whole, but these efforts 
have been spotty and too often have been de- 
pendent on the drive of the professional staff 
in eliciting a strong trustee response. 

The recent growth of ALTA is indicative of 
the recognition of the need for a far greater 
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acceptance of trustee maturity and responsi- 
bility. 

The workshop committee and the officers 
of ALTA are now calling on trustees to an- 
swer one of the most pressing challenges of 
library history. 

Discussions will be held at the 1963 ALA 
conference on “needs of students, libraries, 
and the educational process.” Articles are 
pouring forth on public-school library rela- 
tionships. Colleges and public libraries are 
being called on to plan for the needs of ad- 
vanced students. Ingenious plans are being 
made for multicounty library systems and 
state systems of research centers. 

One of the key factors in the solid develop- 
ment of these plans that has not yet lent its 
full weight is the library boards who can 
give strong group leadership from the lay com- 
munity. | 

When our libraries were founded, the out- 
standing leaders of the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages identified library service to their com- 
munities as one of the most important cul- 
tural needs. With today’s responsibilities and 
opportunities, there is a new cliff to be scaled, 
and library boards, composed of first-rate 
community leaders, must again respond to a 
challenge. 

We all know that throughout our land there 
is only one group of community leaders in 
each community which is designated by ap- 
pointment to concern itself completely with 
library matters: the public library board. 


Other trustee responsibilities 


As all those concerned with libraries realize, 
one of the principal tasks of the library is to 
organize information for the educational im- 
provement of members of the community in 
whatever trade, profession, or job they under- 
take. No less should be the library’s task to 
provide background information for library 
board members who, of course, should be as 
thoroughly acquainted with the literature of 
their calling as trustees. Reading is not for 
the users of the library only but should apply 
also to staff and board members. There is a 
tremendous range of professional literature 
for the particular use of the professional li- 
brarian, but there is a growing literature for 
the use of trustees. Handbooks for trustees, 
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general works on library administration, and 
periodical articles appearing in such sources 
as the ALA Bulletin, Library Trends, and Li- 
brary Journal should all be read carefully by 
board members, who of course, should be as- 
sociated with their state and national trustee 
organizations. Each board member should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the literature of 
his office just as he is with the literature of 
his own trade or profession. These boards 
must take to themselves the task of knowing 
the potential of their own institutions and, 
with staff help, know the potential of other li- 
brary services available locally or from 
broader areas to formulate policies of growth 
of service to all readers for all knds of li- 
brary use, and then propose programs of total - 
library service in cooperation with all other 
agencies which are concerned only in part 
with library service. 

' Passive support, however warmhearted, - 
cannot help people know the things they need 
to know when they need to know them. Posi- 
tive action to conceive proposals for coordina- 
tion with the school libraries should be under- 
taken. Plans for concentration of staff time 
and effort in cooperation with college pro- 
grams should be discussed with college ad- 
ministrators. Policy agreements with special 
libraries in private industry must be made. 
Working arrangements with federal and state 
information sources are of the utmost im- 
portance. 

A great deal has been done and will be 
done by professional library workers and 
their advice and professional knowledge 


should help to guide the establishment of _ 


working relationships, but many of the pro- 
fessional people are beginning to feel a bit 
lonely as they make the drive for the satis- 
faction of the national needs for sustaining li- 
brary service. It is time for the boards of 
trustees to acknowledge their own unique po- 
sition in this essential part of our educational 
life and to resume their position of leadership 
as a lay group dedicated to the advancement 
of libraries and library services. They must 
be willing to take positive action to insure a 
total community library service pattern that 
will provide full employment of the wonderful 
resources we have and will be heirs to in this 
new age of creative inquiry. eee 
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2 Important Reprints 


Available Fall 1963 


Journal Asiatique 


Reprinted with the permission of the Société Asiatique, Paris 
SERIES 1-4, 1822-1852 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 


SERIES 1: Vols. 1-11, 1822-1827 
(Including Index) 


Clothbound set ............ $150.00 


Paperbound set ........... 130.00 
Single vols., paperbound .... 11.00 
PEO ooh cea TEE 10.00 


SERIES 3: Vols. 1-14, 1836-1842 


Clothbound set ............ 180.00 
Paperbound set ........... 154.00 
Single vols., paperbound .... 11.00 


SERIES 2: Vols. 1-16, 1828-1835 


Clothbound set ............ $200.00 
Paperbound set 
Single vols., paperbound .... 


SERIES 4: Vols. 1-20, 1843-1852 


Clothbound set ............ 350.00 
Paperbound set ........... 300.00 
Single vols., paperbound .... 15.00 


Survey of Current Business 


(Washington) 
MW L449 


Volumes 1-20, 1921-1940 


(Including Supplements) 
Clothbound set 


Volume 1, 1921 
Volumes 2-4, 1922-1924. 
Volumes 5-20, 1925-1940 


Supplements 1931/32, 1936/38, 1940 


site serie E tetas Ge eee eee $700.00 
Ph ee ei oe race ee eto a eat os 20.00 
ENE EEE EET each. 50.00 
SORRIR weeeeeeeees.. each. 30.00 

ns Menu a as See ec eties 4 each. 20.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10% discount on all orders received prior to September 30, 1963 
Volumes 21-40, 1941-1960 (Including Supplements) ....In Preparation 


@ 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, NY. 


Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 


Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers _ 
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Librarians: ee E 


$ IF you want the best library subscription service available, 


X 


| 


e IF you want accurate automated annual invoicing 


& IF you want prompt automated publisher ordering 


1 ~~ 


@ IF you want ordering access to over 20,000 periodicals | 


© IF you want experience—77 years of continuous service! to libraries 
`. THEN VISIT BOOTH #31! 


ALA Meeting, July 1963, Chicago, and ask about our "Till Forbidden” Automatic 


. Renewal plan. We are a a subscribing member of ALA. 


F. y. FAXON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Library Subscription Agency | 
83 Francis Street | Boston 15, Massachusetts 


—:—Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886—:— 


? 
© 
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PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





Juveniles 


CUSTOMS AND HOLIDAYS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by LAVINIA DOBLER with THE REVEREND HOWARD Y. 
HARPER. "The history and pageantry of religious customs 


the world over are captured In Imaglnative format and 


informative text... ."~—Virginia Kirkus $4.50 


MUSKRAT MEADOWS 

AT HEMLOCK HALL 

by I. D. GINDHART. The compelling adventures of a boy 
and his furred and feathered companions who help to 
settle the Great Muskrat War. $3.50 
SCIENCE CIRCUS 


by BOB BROWN. Simple and amusing experiments that 
demonstrate basie sclontific laws-—osmosis, convection, 
centripetal force, etc. An excellent supplement to a gen- 
eral science course. $4.50 


National Affairs 


LAND, WOOD & WATER 


by SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR. The late Oklahoma Sena- 
tor's eloquent plea for a sane conservation program. 


$4.95 
BARRY GOLDWATER: FREEDOM 
IS HIS FLIGHT PLAN 
by STEPHEN SHADEGG., "This is the most accurate and 
complete story of my life | have ever seen recorded... ." 
—Barry Goldwater $5.95 
Fiction 
APES ON A TISSUE PAPER BRIDGE 


by ROBERT P. DAVIS. A satire on big business executives, 
showing the foibles and frustrations of a corporation 
team, $4.50 


OLD HOUSE OF FEAR 


by RUSSELL KIRK. An eerie suspense tale by one of Ameri- 
co's foremost conservative thinkers. $3.95 


THE SURLEY SULLEN BELL 


by RUSSELL KIRK. Tales of the uncanny, written with grace 
and polish. $4.50 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


NEW 
& 
BACKLIST 
LIBRARY FARE 


Music, Theater, and Literature 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC 


by SIGMUND SPAETH. Essays on all aspects of music, 
from “Music by Chance” to "Political Campaign Songs." 
$4.50 


REVUE: A NOSTALGIC REPRISE OF 
THE GREAT BROADWAY PERIOD 


by ROBERT BARAL. A lavishly Illustrated look at the most 
glittering era of the American Stage. 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC ($5.95) 
and 
MORE GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC ($7.95) 


by YAN ALLEN BRADLEY. Two volumes which describe, 
evaluate and gossip about old and. rare books. Can be 
obtained in boxed set ($13.95) or separately. 


THIS DIFFICULT ee 

EZRA POUND l | 

by EUSTICE MULLINS. An: exciting and controversial bi- 

ography which brings the poet fo life on these pages. 
os $5.00 

Self Improvement 


‘HOW TO GROW OLD REBELLIOUSLY 


by PHILIP J. KELLY. A dynamie and sparkling orientation 
toward retirement which explodes the myth that one 
must “grow old gracefully.” $4.50 


NEW BOAT 


by BILL ROBINSON. An aid for the man who wants to buy 
a boat, the man who just got one, and the man who has 
had one for years. $4.95 


TENNIS 

by PANCHO GONZALES. A matchless book of instruction 
by the world’s greatest tennis player. $3.95 
HOW TO WIN AT BOWLING 


by FRANK CLAUSE. Compiles everything that “The Bowl- 
ing Schoolmaster” has learned and taught during his 
thirty-yeor career. $3.95 


A SHORTCUT TO WINNING BRIDGE 


by FREDDY SHEINWALD. One hundred of the most Inter- 
esting tournament bridge hands chosen from the thou- 


sands this master has played. $2.95 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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More, New 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


FIJI 
by Sir Alan Burns GCMG 


Fiji is not a Pacific paradise untouched by 20th Century problems. It is a land 
of two main races; the indigenous Fijians and the Indian descendants of the 
labourers brought to the Islands between 1879 and 1916. Now the Indians 
outnumber the Fijians and the anxieties and rivalries this has brought about 
are described in this new addition to the Corona Library series. 

300 PP, ILLUSTRATED. $6.00 


BRITAIN: An Official Handbook 1963 


This annual publication is designed to answer the questions about Britain most 
frequently aed in overseas countries, and covers such subjects as government, 
social welfare, industry, finance, trade, sport and promotion of the arts and 
sciences. Previous editions have won a unique reputation for accuracy and read- 
ability as an outstanding work of reference. 
588 pp. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS. CLOTHBOUND $5.50 
| PAPERBOUND $3.00 




















SENOS SN SER SN SR 


VICTORY IN THE WEST, Vol. 1 
by Major L. F. Ellis and others 


The first of two volumes recording the victorious allied campaign in North- 
west Europe, this book describes how the American and British forces com- 
bined to plan, prepare and carry out the operation that resulted in the Germans 
being driven to the Northern frontiers of France within the space of three 
months. 

595 PP. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS. $12.60 


MACHINE TRANSLATION OF LANGUAGES 


Reprints of thirty-six papers presented at an international symposium organised 
by the British Department of Scientific & Industrial Research. 
747 PP, IN 2 VOLUMES. $10.00 


See these and many more at 
BOOTH 603 . 
during the A. L. A. Convention 







Sales Section 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
845 Third Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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. Chicago Restaurants and Night Life 


compiled by Evangeline Mistaras 


It’s fun to eat in Chicago and it doesn’t 
have to be a disaster for the pocketbook. The 
Loop and the Near North Side offer an en- 
viable complement of elegant dining spots, 
frequently with entertainment, hearty steak- 
and-chop houses, and many restaurants that 
feature menus as American as apple pie. In 
the outlying areas, usually only a moderate 
cab fare away, one can find a fascinating 
choice of intriguing foreign foods, frequently 
at moderate prices. 

Dining in Chicago has always been a pleas- 
urable experience. More than a century ago, 
travelers who came to Fort Dearborn re- 
counted eating such hearty pioneer foods as 
salt pork and barrelled beef, supplemented by 
saddles of venison, wild fowl, cranberries, and 
mince pie. In the 1830's, the decade of Chi- 
cago’s incorporation as a city, restaurants ad- 
vertised “sherries and champaignes,” “oysters 
from New Haven, Connecticut, brought in by 
sleighs,” and “ice cream saloons” where this 
delectable novelty could be enjoyed. 

Chicago is steeped in the culture and heri- 
tage of many divergent nationalities. The mid- 
dle of the last century brought wave upon 
wave of immigrants who poured into the grow- 
ing metropolis—first the Irish, the Germans, 
and the Scandinavians; these were followed 
by Italians, Poles, Jews, Greeks, Russians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Mexicans. The newcomers 
brought their own cuisine and established na- 
tional restaurants which often served as social 
clubs as well as eating places. Although the 
nationality groups are now largely broken up 
and intermingled, the tradition of fine foods 


è Miss Mistaras is a librarian in the Social Sci- 
ences and Business Department of the Chicago 
Public Library. 


still exists in the many foreign restaurants 
that dot the city. 

The following is a selection from many in- 
teresting and noted restaurants, “L” indicates 
luncheon, “D” indicates dinner. Notes suggest 
the price range and the general characteristics 
of each restaurant. 

Bon Appetit! 


IN AND AROUND THE LOOP 
Solid, substantial, American-style food at 


moderate prices. 


Binyon’s Restaurant, 327 South Plymouth 
Court. Classic American menu. Excellent fish. 


Closed Sunday. (L, D) 


Barney’s Market Club, 741 West Randolph 
Street. Hearty, plain, rather noisy. Generous 
portions. Steaks and chops. (L, D) 


Bowl & Bottle, 71 East Jackson Boulevard. 
Maintains Fred Harvey hallmark of solid, sub- 
stantial food and good service. Closed Saturday 
and Sunday. (L, D) 


Blackhawk Restaurant, 139 North Wabash 
Avenue. Prime ribs, steaks, and chops, as well 
as unusual salad and sandwich combinations. 
Downstairs Indian Room features chuckwagon 
dinners. Expensive upstairs; moderate down- 


stairs. (L, D) 


Fritvel’s, 20] North State Street. Favorite 
gathering place of local celebrities and visiting 
firemen. Good, solid menu. Sunday brunch. 


(L, D) 


Stouffer’s Restaurants, Prudential Plaza: 
Beaubien Room, Gibraltar Room, Top of the 
Rock, Plaza Room. 111 South Wabash Avenue; 
26 West Madison Street; 32 East Randolph 
Street. Quality food in pleasant surroundings. 
Closed Sunday. Inexpensive with exception of 
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Gibraltar Room and Top of the Rock which are 
moderate. (L, D) 


Wrigley Building Restaurant, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue. Among the best. Specially 
recommended for lunch. Closed Saturday and 
Sunday. (L, D) 


Royal Scots Grill, Pick-Congress Hotel, 520 
South Michigan Avenue. Scottish even to the tar- 
tan-clad waitresses. Good steaks, good sand- 
wiches. (L, D) 


Cafe Bohemia, 138 South Clinton Street. The 
venturesome can try venison, bear, moose, or 
buffalo, although the menu includes more con- 
ventional fare. Rustic, comfortable atmosphere. 


(L, D) 


Art Institute Cafeteria and Restaurant, 
Michigan Avenue and Adams Street. On lower 
floor of Art Institute. Excellent and imaginative 
food. Cafeteria inexpensive; restaurant moderate. 
Lunch on weekdays; dinner Thursday evening. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


All the State Street department stores 
maintain luncheon facilities and offer 
afternoon snacks for the weary shopper. 
The following are especially interesting. 


Marshall Field and Company, State and 
Washington Streets. The entire seventh floor is 
devoted to restaurants and epicure foods. Walnut 
Room, Narcissus Room, English Room, The Ve- 
randah (light lunch), the Crystal Buffet (self- 
service). Afternoon tea in the Walnut Room is 
an old Chicago tradition. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company, State 
and Madison Streets. Heather House. Gracious 
surroundings. Open for dinner on Monday and 
Thursday evenings. 


Charles A. Stevens and Company, 1 South 
State Street. The Circle. Light lunch; light din- 
ners on Monday and Thursday evenings. 


STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Although Chicago is no longer the home 
of the stockyards, the tradition of fine 
steaks and chops goes on. Good restaur- 
ants featuring prime cuts are abundant. 


Al Farber’s Steak Room, 15 North Clark 
Street; 2300 Lincoln Park West. Small. Famous 
for rib eye steaks. Expensive. (D) 
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The Cart, 601 South Wabash Avenue. Features 
prime ribs, barbecued ribs, steaks. Piano bar. 
Moderate. (L, D) i 


Corona Cafe, 531 North Rush Street. Unpre- 
tentious. Long-time favorite for good steaks. 
Moderate. (L, D) 


The Embers, 67 East Walton Street; 1034 
North Dearborn Street. Atmospheric, excellent 
prime ribs and steaks. Piano bar. Expensive. 


(L, D) 


George Diamond Steak House, 512 South 
Wabash Avenue. Favorite spot for steak eaters. 
Reservations not taken. Prepare for long wait in 


large bar-lounge furnished with overstuffed sofas 
and hassocks. Worth it. Moderate. (D) 


Jobnny’s Steak House, 501 South Wabash 
Avenue. Large, busy and bustling. U.S. prime 
steaks a specialty. Moderate. (L, D) 


The Pit, 1139 North Dearborn Street. Famous 
for barbecued ribs and chicken. Closed Sunday. 
Moderate. (D) 


Prime Rib, 14 West Randolph Street. Loop 
steak house. Offers only a few top quality en- 
trees. Expensive. (L, D) 


Sirloin Room, Stockyard Inn, 4178 South Hal- 
sted Street. Famous for select and aged steaks. 
Customers make selection from steak throne and 
brand choice. Reservations advised. Expensive. 


(L, D) 


Indian Head Steak House, Sheraton-Black- 
stone Hotel, 636 South Michigan Avenue. Steaks 
and chops in colorful, old Chicago atmosphere. 
Moderate. (L, D) 


Gus’ Steak House, 420 North Dearborn Street. 
Pete’s Est! Est! Est! Restaurant, 535 North 
Wells Street. Good steaks and chops at both. 
Try the fried potatoes at Pete’s; the green 
noodles at Gus’. Moderate. (Gus’ Steak House- 
L, D; Pete’s Est! Est! Est!-D) 


SEAFOOD 


Although oysters no longer come to Chi- 
cago by sleigh, the tradition of fresh sea- 
food is maintained by daily air shipments 
from all parts of the world. 


Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel, East Lake Shore 
Drive and North Michigan Avenue. Seafood from 
around the world. Famous for Bookbinder’s Red 
Snapper Soup. Rated by many as Chicago’s 
finest seafood restaurant. Expensive. (L, D) ` 
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Ireland’s Oyster House, 632 North Clark 
Street. Oldest seafood restaurant in Chicago. 
‘Maine lobster flown in daily from shore to door. 
Moderate. (L, D) 


Well of the Sea, Sherman House, Clark and 
Randolph Streets. Swank and expensive. Special- 
ties are Dover Sole and Indonesian Rijstafel. 


(L, D) 


EATING AROUND 
THE WORLD 


One can eat around the world without 
ever leaving Chicago. The waves of immi- 
grants who settled in the city left a deep 
imprint on the eating habits of Chicago- 
ans and in the last few years returning 
tourists have further heightened the in- 
terest in foreign cooking. 


FRENCH 
Maison Michele, 2118 North Clark Street, Au- 
thentic provincial French cooking at moderate 
prices. Small, crowded; reservations necessary. 
Bring your own wine or buy it at tavern next 
door. (D) 

GERMAN 
Black Forest, 2636 North Clark Street. Cozy 
atmosphere for German-American dishes. Patrons 
join in singing. Moderate. (D) 


Berghoff Restaurant, 17 West Adams Street. 
Old-time eating place. Famous since 1898 for 
extensive menu of German-American food, draft 
beer, and luscious desserts. Moderate. (L, D) 


Red Star Inn, 1528 North Clark Street. Has a 
devoted following for its famous sauerbraten and 
apple pancakes. Moderate. (D) 


GREEK 
Athens Cafe, 530 South Halsted Street. Greek 
and Middle Eastern food. In the evening the 


bouzoukia play and the belly dancers perform. 
Moderate (L, D) 


HUNGARIAN 
Epicurean Restaurant, 316 South Wabash 
Avenue. Hungarian goulash, chicken paprikash, 
cherry and apple strudels. Closed Sunday. Mod- 
erate. (L, D) 
ITALIAN 

Agostino’s Restaurant, 7 East Delaware Place. 
Excellent Italian food. Moderate. (D) 


Pizzeria Uno, 29 East Ohio Street. 
Pizzeria Due, 619 North Wabash Avenue. Uno 


is short on decor; Due is more dignified. Same 
good pizza at both. (L, D) 


Italian Village, 71 West Monroe Street. Three 
restaurants in one, with food to suit any pocket- 
book. The elegant Florentine Room for gour- 
mets; the more modest La Cantina and Village 
for hearty food. (L, D) | 


Boveri Italian Restaurant, 20 East Lake 
Street. One of the oldest Italian restaurants in 
the Loop area. Shrimp Boveri is a popular favor- 
ite. Closed Sunday. Moderate. (L, D) 


Granato’s Pizzeria Restaurant, 901 West 
Taylor Street. One of the best Italian restaurants 
in Chicago. Rehabilitation area. Take cab. Mod- 
erate. (L, D) 

JEWISH 


Maurice’s Restaurant, 173 West Madison 
Street. Jewish specialties; luscious pastries. 
Closed Sunday. Moderate. (L, D) 


Batt’s Restaurant, 112-1416 East Cermak 
Road. One of the few authentic Jewish restau- 
rants in the city. Moderate. (L, D) 


MEXICAN 
Cafe La Margarita, 868 North Wabash Avenue. 
More sophisticated diners can select pollo en 
mole, as well as enchiladas and tacos. Strolling 
musicians. Closed Sunday. Expensive. (D) 


Cafe Azteca, 210 West North Avenue. Oaxaca- 
style food. Informal, happy atmosphere. Attrac- 
tive outdoor patio for summer dining. Guitar 
music. Closed Monday. Moderate. (D) 


Su Casa, 49 East Ontario Street. Handsome and 
authentic decor. North Mexican cuisine in charm- 
ing setting. Expensive. (L, D) 

MIDDLE EAST 
Scheherazade, 163 East Chicago Avenue. Ara- 


bian and Middle Eastern food and decor. Enter- 
tainment. Expensive. (D) 


Bon Ton, 1153 North State Street. Excellent 
Armenian shishkebob and your own choice of 
Viennese pastry. Closed Sunday. Inexpensive. 
(L, D) 
ORIENTAL 

Naka-No-Ya Tea House, 2100 Lincoln Park 
West. Dine in an authentic tea house surrounded 
by a lovely garden. Expensive. (D) 


Azuma House, 5120 North Broadway. Tem- 
pura, sukiyaki, and teriyaki cooked and served 
by kimona-clad waitresses. Closed Monday. Ex- 
pensive. {D} 
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Taj Mahal, 1321 South Michigan Avenue. East 


Indian curries are the specialty. Costumed wait- 
ers add an authentic note. Expensive. (D) 


Shangri-La, 222 North State Street. All types 
of Cantonese favorites in a show place setting. 


Moderate. (D) 


Hung-Fa Village, 229 South Wabash Avenue. 
Limited number of well chosen entrees. Features 
“Chinese smorgasbord.” Moderate. (L, D) 


Chinatown Garden, 2130 South Wentworth 
Avenue. Chinese garden atmosphere. Located in 
Chinatown. Moderate. (D) 


'- Guey Yee, 204 West Cermak Road. One of Chi- 
‘cago’s most authentic Chinese restaurants. In 
the heart of the Chinatown area. (L, D) 


POLISH 


s Lenard’s Restaurant, 1037 North Milwaukee 


Avenue. Have Polish dumplings, shashlik, and 
filet a Ja Cracow, and count your calories. Un- 
pretentious but good. Moderate (L, D) 


POLYNESIAN 


Trader Vic’s, Palmer House, State and Monroe 
Streets. Exotic drinks, exotic setting, and exotic 
food. Curries and seafood especially recom- 
mended. Reservations required; expensive. 


(L, D) 


Kon Tiki Ports, Sheraton-Chicago, 505 North 
Michigan Avenue. Show place. Combines authen- 
tic Polynesian decor and authentically good 
food. Five restaurants and bar; Singapore Joe’s 
Waterfront Tavern, the opulent Saigon and Ma- 
cao Rooms, and the Polynesian Papeete, Lanai, 
and Tama areas. Expensive. (L, D) 


Don The Beachcomber, 101 East Walton 
Place. Mandarin duck and chicken almond are 
the favorites of diners here. Exotic rum drinks. 
Expensive. (D) 
RUSSIAN 
Sasha’s, 24 West Elm Street. The place for Rus- 
sian food. Duck Korniloff, shashlik, and beef 
Stroganoff lovingly prepared here. Small; expen- 
sive. (D) 
SCANDINAVIAN 
Little Bit of Sweden, 104 East Walton Place. 


An inviting setting for smorgasbord and other 
Swedish favorites. Moderate. (D) 


Kungsholm Scandinavian Restaurant, 100 
East Ontario Street. Serves the most lavish smor- 
gasbord in the city. Guests are invited to attend 
puppet grand opera performance in charming 
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baroque theater. Reservations recommended. Ex- 
pensive, (L, D) 


IF MONEY’S NO OBJECT 


A selection of Chicago’s finest restaurants 
offering impeccable service and notable 
food. They’re all expensive and reserva- 
tions are a must. 


Cafe de Paris, 1260 North Dearborn Parkway. 
Le Caneton a Ja Belasco is the specialty here, 
as are roast duckling Birarade, tournedos Ros- 
sini, and crepe suzettes. (D) 


Cafe French Market, 1100 South Michigan 
Avenue. Imaginative and attractive decor. Stroll- 
ing musicians. French menu. (L, D) 


Hartford Plaza Restaurants, 100 South 
Wacker Drive. Includes three restaurants, the 
French, English, and Connecticut rooms, with 
matching cuisine. Lavish menu and service. | 


(L, D) 


Imperial House, 50 East Walton Place. Ele- 
gant, leisurely dining. Superb service. French 
menu. (L, D) 


Maison Lafite French Restaurant, 1255 
North State Street. Chicken a la Kiev is the spe- 
cialty of the house. Highly rated French restau- 
rant. Closed Monday. (D) 


Club Alabam, 747 North Rush Street. Do not 
be misled by advertising which suggests garish 
nightclub past. A mecca for those who appreciate 
good food. Entertainment. (D) 


Red Carpet, 28 West Elm Street. French, ele- 
gant, small. Has been chosen as Chicago’s finest 
restaurant. Piano bar. (D) 


Pamp Room, Ambassador East, North State 
and East Goethe Streets. Meeting place for out- 
of-town celebrities. Diners agog to see which one 
will occupy Booth One. A great favorite for Sun- 
day brunch. Entertainment. (L, D) 


Empire Room, Palmer House, State and Mon- 
roe Streets. Elegant dining in a lavish green and 
gold setting. Lunch Monday through Friday. 
Entertainment. (L, D) 


Camellia House, Drake Hotel, Michigan Ave- 
nue at Walton Place. Favorite for dining and 
dancing. Elegant service, excellent food. Enter- 
tainment. (D) 


Pompeian Room, Pick-Congress Hotel, Michi- 
gan Avenue at Congress Parkway. Good food and 
vintage wines in an intimate Neapolitan setting. 
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Entertainment. Not open for lunch on Saturday 


and Sunday. (L, D) 


Cafe Bonaparte, Sheraton-Blackstone, 636 
South Michigan Avenue. Dining and dancing in 
atmospheric French setting. Entertainment. (D) 


DINING OUTSIDE 


Formal dining outdoors is not common 
in the Chicago area. For this reason, Chi- 
cagoans treasure particularly the few op- 
portunities available to them for dining 
pleasantly and graciously in the open air. 
One can also dine indoors at all these 
restaurants except the Garden. 


Riceardo’s Restaurant, 437 North Rush Street. 
Although the good Italian-American restaurant 
is indoors, a small outdoor cafe (drinks only) 
offers a fascinating view of Chicago’s skyline. 


Garden, Art Institute, Michigan Avenue and 
Adams Street. Charming open air restaurant 
surrounding Carl Milles’ Fountain of the Small 
Tritons in the institute’s McClintock Court. 
Luncheon and afternoon snacks; dinner Thurs- 
day evenings only. Moderate. 


Jacques French Restaurant, 900 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Has provided consistently good 
French food for years in charming old-fashioned 
setting. Summer dining in pleasant outdoor patio. 
Reservations. Expensive. (L, D) 


Sieben’s Bier Stube, 1466 North Larrabee 
Street. Well-known brewery with garden. Sand- 
wiches and beer. Inexpensive. 


The Garden at the Art Institute of Chicago. 





DINING WITH A VIEW 


A few Chicago restaurants offer a pano- 
ramic view of the city and the lake— 
beautiful by day, enchanting at night. 


Carousel in the Sky, Morrison Hotel, 79 West 
Madison Street. Fifty-mile view of Chicago from 
atop the Morrison Hotel. Don’t miss the revolving 


carousel. Moderate. (L, D) 


Top of the Rock, Prudential Plaza. A more 
expensive Stouffer restaurant and bar. Superb 
view of the city and the lake from the 41st floor. 
Closed Sunday. (L, D) 


Presidents’ Walk, McCormick Place, 23rd 
Street and the Lakefront. Favorite recipes of 
the presidents of the United States are featured 
here. Excellent for view of planes landing and 


taking off from Meigs Field. Moderate. (L, D) 


Tip Top Tap Lounge, Allerton Hotel, 701 
North Michigan Avenue. For cocktails only. 
On 23rd floor. 


OFF-BEAT SPOTS 
The Near North Side and Old Town are 


centers for small, rather off-beat coffee 
houses and dining places where the knowl- 
edgeable can find surprisingly good food 
for little money. Friday and Saturday 
nights are likely to be a bit overwhelm- 
ing, but fun. If you’re planning to dine 
in Old Town, take time to stroll about the 
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ting streets, west a Wells Street 
north of Eugenie Street. Don’t neg- 
ct furtive glances into the intriguing 


afe Bellini, 1014 North Rush Street. Elegant 
setting for light snack or specialty coffee and 
dessert. Always crowded. Hi-fi piped in. Late 
: afternoon and evening. Closed Monday. 


5 The Dram Shop, 222 West North Avenue. Hi-fi, 
darts, chess, exotic coffees, cocktails, and snacks. 
_ English decor. Evening hours. Inexpensive. 


Upstairs at the Dram Shop, 222 West North 
Avenue. Small. Armenian meatballs, beef Bor- 
delaise, curries, and stews. Reservations neces- 
sary. Inexpensive. (D) 


Chances R, 1533 North Wells Street. Crowded, 

noisy, rather beatnik. Menu limited to superior 

hamburgers and drinks, Inexpensive. Best after 
9:00 p.m. 


‘Earl of Old Town, 1615 North Wells Street. 
<= Hamburgers, sandwiches, drinks. Interesting de- 
7 ċor. An after-9 spot. Inexpensive. 


`- Midas Touch, 1520 North Wells Street. Sand- 
_. wiches and fancy coffees. Near interesting an- 
— tique and specialty shops. Ladylike. Inexpensive. 


ee Small World, 1759 North Sedgwick Street. 
In Old Town in converted bakery. Limited din- 
ner menu but- good. ‘Late show: worth a visit. 


Moderate. (D) 


Second City, 1846 North Wells Street. Twice 

nightly revues—topical, witty, and satirical. Def- 
zoo initely not to be missed. Reservations necessary. 
--. Sandwiches, coffee, drinks available during revue. 
o. Chamber music concert on Monday. Moderate. 


‘The Playwrights at Second City, 1842 North 
D Vells. Street. Nightly presentations of avant-garde 
theatre (Ionesco, Pinter, Albee, etc.). Drinks and 
coffees available during performances. Reserva- 
tions necessary. Closed Monday. Moderate. 


a El Grifon, 1529 North Wells Street. Strictly 
Old Town with Spanish overtones, Amazing de- 
cor. Expensive. (D) 








AN EVENING ON THE TOWN 


Folksingers, calypso, flamenco dancers, 
Dixieland, and top flight entertainers all 
are features of Chicago’s night life. Most 
of the following have a cover charge. 
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Gate of Hora, 1036 “Neath: ‘Seat fe Sevens Folk- 
singers and comedians. C losed Monday. 


Blue Angel Theatre 7 Restaurant, 642 South 


Michigan Avenue. Calypso revues change fre- 
quently. Dancing between shows. Dinner. 


Boulevard Room, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 720 
South Michigan Avenue. Ice revue. Dinner. 


Gitano, 357 North State Street. Flamenco gui- 
tars and dancing. Reservations necessary. 


Jazz Ltd., 164 East Grand Avenue. The place 
for Dixieland jazz. 


Mr. Kelly’s, 1028 North Rush Street. Big name 
singers and comedians. With dinner can be ex- 
pensive. Reservations recommended. 


The Happy Medium, 901 North Rush Street. 
Hilarious and delightful intimate revues. Recom- 
mended for everyone. Drinks served at the seats. 
Almost always sold out-—reserve as far ahead as 


possible. Closed Monday. 





NEAR ALA HEADQUARTERS 


For the convenience of those visiting 
ALA headquarters who may want to have 
lunch or dinner in the area, these restau- 
rants in the main listings are near 50 East 
Huron Street: Corona Cafe, Pizzeria Uno 
and Pizzeria Due, Su Casa, Kungsholm, 
and Jacques French Restaurant (especi- 
ally recommended for dinner). Here are 
five additional listings: 


Le Petit Gourmet, 619 North Michigan Ave- 
nue. A first rate restaurant. Everything is good, 
but try the cheddar cheese souffle. Reservations 
advisable. Moderate. (L, D) 


Blair House, 153 East Erie Street. Newest and 
largest of the neighborhood restaurants in this 
listing. Expensive. (L, D) 


Normandy House, 744 North Rush Street. 
Nearest of all to ALA headquarters and a long- 
time staff favorite. Moderate. (L, D) 


Younker’s, 51 East Chicago Avenue. Another 
ALA staff favorite, specializing in chicken in the 
rough. Moderate. (L, D) 


Julian’s, 103 East Chicago Avenue. Nineteenth- 


century English atmosphere. Moderate. (L, D) 
eee 
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How to get an economical bookmobile for 
your library without sacrificing quality 


The answer — follow the lead of many state li- 
brary boards. They must, through public policy, 
buy the most for each dollar expended. At 
Gerstenslager these basic designs for fleet pur- 
chases have been carefully engineered to pro- 
vide maximum book space and more crew 
convenience. Incorporated in these units are the 
latest in proven features to reduce maintenance, 
lengthen service life and insure easier, safer 
operation. 

You can benefit from their experience by in- 
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vestigating these pre-designed, route-proven 
bookmobiles. Some latitude in custom specifi- 
cation is possible without radically affecting the 
cost. Most important, you too can get more book- 
mobile for your money, enjoy the benefits of 
Gerstenslager’s field service, and give your pa- 
trons the best in mobile library convenience. 

A nearby Gerstenslager representative is 
ready to work with you, from initial planning to 
delivered product. His help and experience is 
yours... without obligation or cost. Write or wire: 
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| GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 





Sn GGEIDY 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


OUR LP RECORD PRICES 
ARE STILL THE SAME 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your 
School, University or Library 


WE PAY ALL SHIPPING COSTS 





e — = 
RCA Victor Columbia Capitol 
HI-FI SERIES HI-FI SERIES pN i SERIES — 
A, 2 eae 
LPM, LPT : CL, EX, XX G, HBZ, LAL, P, TAO, 
FPM, FOC, LE, LOP, LOC, ML, OL, SL, WL i CN ERN 3.49 
LM, LCT, LVT ; : GAR, L, O, PAR, WAK, 
LD and LS $ WAL WADO oi cwaccnors 4.19 
ae, eee 4.89 
FSP, LME, LSP oie, dak Sire i DT, SA, SABO, SKAO, ST 3.49 
FSO, LES, LSA, LSC, LSO 4.19 ý i : DG, DP, DW, SG, SO, SP, 
ae hae KOS, KS . STAC, STAO, SW, SWCL 4.19 
j SGAR, SPAR, SWAK, 
OWAE GWAO foc 6 acs 4.89 
Decca 
HI-FI SERIES HI-FI SERIES HI-FI SERIES 
45000, 65000 : . ADDO -DOOD arrasti iva 2.79 
35000, 3500, 3600 A-4000, 5000, CM-9000, 9000, 9200, 9400 thru 
} i CMA-7000, P-54000, TW, 9900. 10000 3.49 
COLC, COLH, COLO, TWB-91000 3 a"! Jae 
GBR-4000 
STEREO SERIES STEREO SERIES 
STEREO SERIES PS-100, PSA-3000, 83000, 74000, 78000 ......... 3.49 
79000, 79200, 79400 thru 
35000, 3500, 3600 CS-6000, CSA-2000, OSA- 79900, 10000 ......... 4.19 
1000, OS-25000, SP-44000 4.19 
ö ARTS T E E E A sas 2.49 
Westminster Slerep Series ss iaren fini 2.99 








See your Schwann catalog. Check our prices against prices shown on last 3 pages. 


Above prices to all staff personnel, but no open accounts 
to staff personnel. 


WE PAY SHIPPING COSTS ° PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD AND DATE 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY « 235 West 49th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 
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-| Specialized Library Services from 
. | MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONAL... 


Maxwell Scientific International, through its several divisions, offers librarians a 
where extensive services in providing 


¢ any book or journal published in any language anywhere in the world 
è backfiles of scientific and scholarly journals 


e a unique, free bibliographic service which furnishes up-to-date information on: i 
new books issued by 1,000 publishers throughout the world ieee 


The IRM & Co. Division is a complete, single source of supply for any curre 
book or journal published anywhere in the world. To save librarians time, effor 
and trouble, this division offers a complete service in the ordering, shipping and : 
billing of publications available from any country. Both foreign and domestic 
publications and books can be obtained without delay; ts 


© f The MM&H Division specializes in securing backfiles of scientific and dni Ls 
journals in any language. Complete sets, short runs, single volumes and odd issues J 
are supplied. Immediate attention is paid to all inquiries and orders, large and J 
small. Want Lists, indicating gaps in library holdings, are invited. Collections of — qe 
duplicates in all fields are bought and sold by this division—lists of material f 
available for exchange or sale are solicited. Large lots are inspected personally. Eo 
Send now for the most recent MM&H catalog listing hard-to-get back issues (ask =f 
for Catalog No. 6, Part IL). Special lists also available on oi ase | 


The MSI DOCUMENTATION AND PROCUREMENT CENTRE, is a new bibliographic 
facility offered to librarians without cost! It issues current. information on the 
new books of 1,000 publishers . . . simplifies record- -keeping. by providing new 
book information on IBM-type cards and constitutes a fast, reliable and eco- 
f nomical channel for ordering books and journals from all publishers i in the U.S.A. 

and abroad. If you are not already a ORN to this free service, you are in- 
vited to send your application now. 






To take advantage of these highly specialized services offered by the divisions of : 
Maxwell Scientific International, write today for free details—-without obligation. 





MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONAL, ING. 


Dept. ALAI, 122 East 55th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


WHETHER 
YOUR 
CHECKING 
PROBLEM 
is THIS....or THIS 


 CAeCcK ROOM 





you can improve public relations with 


C~ Crtlirick self-service LOCKERS 


Patrons like the convenience of high security 
lockers for checking clothing and other per- 
sonal possessions... without having to stand 
in line. They relax more, read more and come 
back more often. 


Librarians like chairs and tables that are not 
cluttered with parcels and clothing... like the 
idea of private lockers, where responsibility 
stays with the key holder... like to eliminate 
the payroll costs of manual checking. 


We would like to tell you more about modern 
automation in checking with pay-as-use or 
free-key lockers. Our consulting and planning 
service is available to you without obligation. 
Please call: Loudonville, Ohio 994-3408 or 
write to: 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY Loudonville, Ohio 


FINEST 

FLXIBLE NAME IN 
THE WORLD 
OF LOCKERS 
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‘ing-playing complex hugging ‘the north bank 
-of the Chicago River at State Street where it 
looms above Chicago’s famous shopping 


thoroughfare. 


Sightseeing 





Sightseeing in Chicago can be anything you 


want it to be. Many excellent commercial sight- 


seeing tours are available. Much of Chicago, 
particularly the lakefront, can be seen from 
- city buses. For those who are driving, there 
is an excellent network of boulevards and ex- 


= pressways which will take you wherever you 


wish to go, and maps are available. 


The downtown area 


In the life of a Chicagoan and Fain the 
visitor’s point of view, the heart of Chicago is 
the Loop and its periphery. This entire area 
is within walking distance of the hotels and 
provides much to see and do. State Street is 
the famous downtown shopping center with 
magnificent department stores. Michigan Bou- 
lovand: the northern part of which is known as 
the Magnificent Mile, is a continuous row of 
elegant specialty shops. 

The two alert lions that grace the entrance to 
the Art Institute of Chicago at the intersection 
of South Michigan Boulevard and East Adams 
Street are now Chicago landmarks. They invite 
you to view a world-famous panorama of art 
that encompasses the primitive as well as the 
modern. The Art Institute also has delightful 
gardens where, weather permitting, luncheons, 
afternoon teas, and Thursday evening dinners 


are served at umbrella-covered tables around 


a splashing fountain. 

At the south end of the Loop, on the lake- 
front, three of Chicago’s best known educa- 
tional institutions are grouped in close proxim- 
ity. You will enjoy watching the stars swing 
through the sky at the Adler ‘Planetarium, one 
of the world’s finest. Include the one-hour lec- 
ture on your visit. Delicate intricacies in pisca- 
torial swimming patterns provide a colorful 
interlude at the Shedd Aquarium close by. You 
could profitably spend as much time as you 
have at the Chicago Natural History Museum 
which has one of the world’s major collections 


e Mr. Baumruk, chairman of the Chicago Con- 
ier ence Recreation and Sightseeing Committee, is 
head of the Newspaper Division, Chicago Public 
Library. 
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in its field. The children and young people of 
library families will enjoy this visit particu- 
larly. 

A visit to the Chicago Board of Trade, the. 
world’s leading grain exchange, at the foot of 
La Salle Street in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, can be an exciting experience. Guided 
tours are available. Women, especially, will 
find the Chicago Merchandise Mart fascinat- 
ing. One of the largest buildings in the world, 
it is filled with miles of beautiful exhibits of 
furniture, art objects, interior decoration, etc. 
Guided tours are also available. 

Just south of the Loop is Chicago’s magnifi- 
cent new exposition center, McCormick Place, 
which can be easily reached on a city bus. It 
is the largest and finest building of its type in 
the world and could house six football 
fields. A trip to see the building could be com- 
bined with a meal at the Presidents’ Walk, a 
fine restaurant which provides a delightful 
view of the lake. 


Along the North Shore 


The North Side of Chicago can be seen by 
driving up the lakeshore (Route 42 goes all 
the way to the Wisconsin border). Or a No. 
151 bus will take you to the north city limits, 
along the lake and through Lincoln Park, and 
back for fifty cents. Or you may wish to visit 
Chicago’s equivalent of Greenwich Village 

along Rush Street on the Near North Side. 
This is a center of nightclubs, restaurants, 
homes of artists and actors, and is most in- 
teresting at night. 

Old Town. two miles north of the Loop, 
bounded by Ozden, Clark, and North avenues, 
is a famous Old World oasis in the great steel- 
and-stone heart of the city. It is a friendly vil- 
lage of charming old homes, an artists’ colony, 
a garden spot, with many delightful art shops. 
specialty shops, and antique stores along Wells 
Street. At the edge of Old Town is Carl Sand- 
burg Village. one of the city’s largest private 
urban renewal projects, 

The Lincoln Park Zoorookery and Con- 
servatory, three miles north of the Loop, 
nestled virtually in the shadow of skyscrapers. 
would afford a quiet haven on a summer after- 
noon, 


To the south 
Those who wish to see Chicago’s South Side 
might drive along the Outer Drive south to 
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Buckingham Fountain, Grant Park. 


the Calumet Skyway, which carries you liter- 
ally over the steel mills to the Indiana Toll 


© Road, which leads incidentally to Indiana’s 


P famous Dunes State Park. 
= Or you may wish to visit Chicago’s fine 
Museum of Science and Industry on the lake- 
front at 57th Street in Jackson Park. This 
museum is housed in a beautiful classical edi- 
fice, the only remaining building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. It has long 
held the distinction of having the largest at- 
tendance of any museum in the world; last 
year it was visited by 21% million people. Its 
“Do-It-Yourself” exhibits are a must for chil- 
dren of visiting librarians. 

A visit to the U niversity of Chicago campus 
-along the famous Midway at 59th Street should 


< include a visit to the Oriental Institute, one of 







“the world’s major collections of the art of the 


Middle East. This area is the famous Hyde 


< Park-Kenwood Redevelopment Project. 


Just to the north and east, between 26th 
= Street and 47th Street, lie the Lake Meadows- 
Prairie Shores private housing development 

and extensive peripheral public housing proj- 

ects which form the most extensive urban re- 
newal and modern housing complex in the 
world. 


Going west? 


A trip to the west can best be accomplished 
via the Congress Street Expressway which is 
entered a few blocks from the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. Public transportation runs in the me- 
` dian strip of the expressway. 

~The West Side Medical Center, two miles 
from the Loop, is a complete aggregation of 
hospitals and schools of medicine, nursing, 
pharmacy, and dentistry. 

The Near West Side is in the midst of a 
great slum clearance program to make a site 
for the Congress Circle Cannas of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Hull House, site of the pio- 
neering work of Jane Addams in social work 
for the underprivileged, will be the only re- 
maining edifice left where ethnic groups made 
their first contact with the “melting pot.” This 
may be your last chance to see colortal Max- 
well Street, where pushcart row has been par- 
tially amputated by the expressways and lives 
in an uneasy truce with the redevelopers. 





Flying fishes? Perhaps not, but playful, 
smiling porpoises grace the Seven Seas Pano- 
rama housed in a new mushroom-shaped 


installation at Brookfield Zoo (Chicago Zool- © 


ogical Park) located fourteen miles west of the 
Loop along the Congress Street Expressway. | 
Many of “Brookheid’s | 
guished by natural, unobstructed settings util- 
izing moats to separate the animals from the — 


public. 


Shopping in the Suburbs 


A trip to the suburbs for shopping. and © 


lunch might appeal to the wives of visiting 
librarians. During the last several years a num- 
ber of shopping centers have been built in and 
around Chicago. Two of the outstanding ones 
are Old Orchard Shopping Center, thirteen 
miles north of the Loop in Skokie, and Oak- 

brook Terrace Shopping Center in the village 
of Oakbrook, located south of Elmhurst thir- 
teen miles west of the Loop. Old Orchard, 
opened in 1956, cost approximately $25 mil- 
lion and contains more than sixty stores. Oak- 
brook Center is the largest suburban shopping 
center in the Midwest. All of its buildings are 
white, with covered canopies to protect shop- 
pers as they move from store to store past the 
center’s mall, fountains, and pools. Both cen- 
ters have charming aiid. delightful restaurants. 


Afternoon or Evening Entertainment 





For that free afternoon or evening, librarians 


may choose from a wealth of sports and amuse- — 


ments. There is something for every taste. 
Summer theaters, indoors and out, dot the Chi- 
cagoland area. Several are within the city. Free 
concerts in the Grant Park Band Shell. almost 
across the street from the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
on the lakefront, present excellent music in a 
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delightful pouting © on a Weduesday, F ilay, Sat- 
< urday, and Sunday evenings. The colored light 
-© displays of Buckingham Fountain are a lovely 
~ finale for the concerts. The Ravinia Festival 
in Highland Park has an extensive concert 


season planned and may be reached by the 


Chicago and North Western Railway. All pro- 
grams for Ravinia and Grant Park appear in 
the daily papers. 

Chicago is the home of the White Sox and 
the Cubs major league baseball clubs. During 
the conference, the White Sox will host the fol- 
lowing teams at Comiskey Park, 35th Street 
and Shields Avenue: the Baltimore Orioles for 
a Sunday doubleheader on July 14 and a night 


< game on the fifteenth; the Washington Senators 


on the sixteenth and seventeenth for night 
games; the Boston Red Sox on the nineteenth 


=> for a night game and a day game on the 


twentieth. The Cubs will host the Milwaukee 
Braves for day games at Wrigley Field, North 
Clark and West Addison Streets, on July 16 

through 18. Either of the two major league 
`» parks can be reached with ease from the Loop. 


Take the North-South “L"-subway on State 


- Street to either park, south to 35th Street for 
Comiskey Park and north to Addison Street 
for Wrigley Field. 

Night harness racing will be available at 
Sportsman’s Park in Cicero, eight miles south- 
west of the Loop. During the day, flat-track 
horse racing may attract visitors to beautiful 
Arlington Park in Arlington Heights, twenty 
miles northwest of the Loop, reached by Chi- 
cago and North Western trains. 

A cruise on Lake Michigan can be a delight 
in either afternoon or evening hours. The 
Wendella Streamliner and the Mercury Sceni- 
cruiser sail daily for cruises of one or two 
hours from their docks in the Chicago River 
at Michigan Avenue, near the site of Fort 
Dearborn. Each boat goes up the river to the 
locks where the boat is raised three and one- 
half feet to the level of the lake. From there, 
they sail out into the blue waters of beautiful 
_ Lake Michigan. The cruises visit one of Chi- 
. v eago’s famous landmarks, Navy Pier, which is 

beginning to play a role of increasing import- 
ance as Chicago becomes a major world port. 
Leaving Navy Pier, the cruise continues north 
past the Gold Coast and Lincoln Park, then cir- 
cles south past Buckingham Fountain, Soldier 
z F jeld, and all of Chicago” s spectacular skyline. 





The Shoreline Marine Company leaves from 
McCormick Place and offers a six-hour excur- 
sion during which you ean see the barge traffic 
to the Gulf of Mexico, foreign ships in the 
Lake Calumet Harbor, boat traffic on Lake 
Michigan, the Tri-State Expressway, and the 
steel mills in action. The same company has 
unscheduled half-hour trips which leave every 
forty-five minutes from 10 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
Chicago has a host of dining and entertain- 
ment spots which have served as springboards _ 
to many stars who started in the city’s night- — 
club circuit. Offbeat satirical sketches and gen- 
uine drama are well done at the now famous 
Second City in Old Town, and The Happy Me- 
dium playhouse on the Near North Side offers 
comedy numbers and sketches. At both, 
refreshments must be ordered along with the 
entertainment. You can have a night packed 
full of excitement and glamor by taking one of 
the nightclub tours, which includes a full- 


course dinner plus three cocktails and three ~ 


floor shows, each at a different night spot, or 
you can visit Sieben’s Bier Stube, an old Ger- 
man beer garden at 1446 North Larrabee 
Street, where steins of beer come with hearty 
sandwiches and pretzels and beer mustard. 


Postconference Trips 


For those who drive to the conference and 
wish to spend a postconference weekend or a 
week in the Midwest, the following trips might 
appeal. 

A 325-mile circle trip traverses southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois. The first leg of 
the trip, from Chicago to Madison, the state 
capital and site of the University of Wisconsin, 
lies through beautiful rolling countryside. Be- 
tween Madison and Prairie du Chien one can 
visit——near Blue Mounds, Wisconsin—the Cave 
of the Mounds, noted for its great variety of 
formations and its unusually brilliant coloring, 
where the temperature of the cave is a uniform 
46 degrees. Guided tours are available. 

Prairie du Chien, the second oldest settle- 
ment in Wisconsin, lies on a broad terrace 
overlooking the Mississippi River, which flows 
sluggishly here, its course diverted by in- 
numerable islands. The oldest section of the 
city is built on one of these islands, St. Friol, 
connected by bridges with the city’s other sec- 
tions, which stretch back from the river 
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toward the bluffs. The site of Prairie du 
Chien was an important gathering place for 
Indians and fur traders, and a stopping place 
for adventurers. Among the privately owned 


» buildings of historical interest which may be 


e 


seen are the American Fur Company Post, the 
Brisbois House, and the Dousman Hotel. Open 
to the public is the Villa Louis, a mansion built 
in 1843 and refurnished with some of the 
original pieces. 

In Mineral Point, a former lead mining 
town settled by Cornishmen, a row of century- 
old Welsh miners’ houses are still standing on 
Shake Rag Street. One of the most noted, 
which travelers will not want to miss, is the 
Pendarvis House with its beautiful gardens 
and antique furnishings, now a lovely and 
charming dining room. Delicious, well- 
prepared Cornish dishes, including Devonshire 
cream, pastry, saffron cake, and homemade 
preserves, are served. Reservations are sug- 
gested. 

South of Mineral Point, the road leads to 
the picturesque old town of Galena in north- 
western Illinois. Nestling along the hillside 
above the Galena River, the town remains vir- 
tually unchanged from the time it was a cos- 
mopolitan center and the heart of lead mining 
in this country. Its brick mansions graced 
with wrought iron are relics of the finest early 
nineteenth-century architectural grandeur of 
the Middle West. Rich in history, Galena’s 
memorials include the Ulysses S. Grant Home, 
a replica of the Grant Leather Store, and the 
Old Market House, which is the last of the 
old community trading centers and contains 
one of the finest architectural exhibits in the 
country. 

Returning from Galena to Chicago, drive 
through Apple River Canyon State Park near 
Stockton and stop for dinner at the Wagon 
Wheel Lodge at Rockton, or drive south along 
the beautiful Mississippi Palisades and return 
to Chicago through White Pines ‘State Park 


near Oregon. 


State parks to the south 


Another circle tour which includes many 
points of interest is a six hundred mile drive 


The Chicago River is flanked by signs of the New Chi- 
cago. Among the buildings pictured are Marina City, 
the Sun Times-Daily News Building, the white Wrigley 
Building, the United Building, and the Executive House. 


south of Chicago. Beginning at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, the home of Wabash College, you 
may visit two state parks in near proximity: 
Turkey Run, noted chiefly for its geological 
formations and rugged canyons, and Shades, 
where the interesting formations of Devil’s 
Punch Bowl and Silver Cascade may be seen. 
Accommodations are available at both of these 
state parks, 

Driving west from Crawfordsville across the 
Indiana-Illinois border, the visitor comes to 
the twin cities of Champaign-Urbana, site of 
the University of Illinois. Dipping down to the 
southwest is Springfield, the Illinois State 
Capital, rich in Lincoln lore and history. 
Twenty miles northwest of Springfield, just 
two miles from Petersburg, is New Salem State 
Park, a most impressive historic memorial 
beautifully reproduced in flawless authenticity. 
It is here, that Abraham Lincoln first left his 
imprint upon the pages of history. Guide serv- 
ice, a lodge, and restaurants are available. 

Approximately 150 miles north of Spring- 
field, the rough and wooded terrain of the 
Illinois River Valley provides an ideal setting 
for one of Illinois’ most popular recreation 
areas, Starved Rock State Park, endowed with 
a wealth of scenic beauty crowned by striking 
rock formations. The park takes its name from 
the most prominent of these where, according 
to legend, a band of Indians starved to death 
when surrounded by their enemies. Excursion 
boats operate on the Illinois River and meals 
and accommodations are available in a de- 


lightful lodge. 


Drive around the lake 


A third circle tour which has long been a 
favorite with Chicagoans is the breath-taking 
drive around the shores of Lake Michigan. The 
lakeside resort areas range from the fruit or- 
chard centers of southern Michigan to the 
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> grayish- white sand dune and verdant pine-clad 


-regions of the north. You will cover almost one 
ey thousand miles, depending upon the route you 
select. Three days is adequate time in which to 
make the trip but, ideally, a round-the-lake 
trip could be a one- or two-week vacation, 
allowing time to spend a few days sampling 
each of several scenic and inviting holiday 
areas, The trip can begin by g going north from 
Chicago through Wisconsin And returning 
through Indiana, or it can be done in reverse 
by starting south and curving along the easterly 
side of the lakeshore with a return via Wis- 
consin. Many prefer to omit the congested area 
at the southern tip by ferrying across the lake 
on the Milwaukee Clipper from Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, to Muskegon, Michigan, or vice 
versa. In this way, about one-quarter of the 
total mileage is saved and little is missed of 
what is otherwise a “country drive.” 

The best-known lakeside Michigan towns are 
Benton Harbor, renowned for its Municipal 
Open Air Fruit Market, said to be the nation’s 
largest; Holland, which has many of the char- 
acteristics of a Dutch town and is the tulip 
center of America; Saugatuck, a quiet pictur- 
esque resort, long the gathering place of 
artists, and a principal art colony of the Mid- 
dle West; Muskegon, a modern industrial city; 
Ludington, one of Michigan’s important ship- 
ping points; Traverse City, the center of the 
important cherry-growing region; and Petos- 
key, a busy recreation center at all seasons of 
the year. 

Between the lower and upper peninsula of 
Michigan, the visitor drives across one of the 
largest and most beautiful bridges in this coun- 
try—the Straits of Mackinac Br idge. Recently 
completed, it is five miles in length and is the 
second longest suspension. he. in the world. 

Mackinac Island, accessible. by boat from 
St. Ignace or Mackinaw City, rises out of the 
Straits of Mackinac between Lake Huron and 
Lake Michigan and annually attracts thou- 
sands of tourists, Seen from the deck of an ap- 
proaching steamer, the green hills upthrust 
from blue waters form an unforgettable sight. 
As the boat nears the breakwater, large sum- 
mer houses come into view, with the barely 
discernible settlement near the white bastions 
of Fort Mackinac, a green golf course, and the 
colonial facade of the famous Grand Hotel. 
The island, with rolling green slopes, colorful 
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gardens, and fine views of the harbor and 
surrounding waters, has been described as a 
modern resort in a horse-and- buggy setting. 
It is one of the few places left in the United 
States which has escaped the invasion of auto- 
mobiles. There are none on the island, where 
all transportation, public and private, is horse- 
drawn or foot-powered. For the visitor there 
are Carriage tours to scenic and historic points, 
drive-it-yourself carriages, saddle horses, and 
bicycles. There is a big yacht harbor with 
boats to rent, two golf courses, and an almost 
endless network of hiking trails. The majority 
of Mackinac’s summer visitors come by ferry 
and return the same day. 

In the heavily forested peninsula of north- 
ern Michigan, campers, swimmers, and sun- 
bathers enjoy the curving sand beaches of 
Lake Michigan. Following ‘the Lake Michigan 
shore, one drives on into Wisconsin, going 
through beautiful fruit and dairy country. 

A side trip may be made from Green Bay, a ~ 
city with one of the finest harbors in the Great 
Lakes, to Door County Peninsula. Known as 
the “air-conditioned peninsula,” it is a rugged, 
picturesque, and slender finger of land stretch- 
ing ninety miles northeast a the city of Green 
Bay. Its shores are rocky, sometimes precipi- 
tous, and here and there suggest the Maine 
coast rather than a midwestern shoreline. 
Some stretches near the shore are dramatically 
scenic, with panoramic views of the lake seen 
from high points, often through clumps of 
birch and pine. Door County nidades a num- 
ber of well-known communities and popular 
resort areas such as Egg Harbor, Fish Creek, 
and Washington Island, where fishing is ex- 
cellent. A variety of other recreational pas- 
times can be enjoyed, and all resorts serve 
wonderful food. 

Below Sheboygan, south for nearly 150 
miles along the western shore of the lake, the 
traveler nears the last lap of the lake tour. 
Three Wisconsin cities are along this route: 
Milwaukee, the largest city in the state with 
a beautiful lakefront drive, and Racine and 
Kenosha, both highly industralized cities, As 
you leave Wisconsin and enter Illinois, a chain 
of towns and lakeshore park areas, including 
some of the most opulent and beautiful resi- 
dential suburbs in the world, extends thirty- 
five miles between the Wisconsin-IIinois state 
line and the city limits of Chicago. eee 
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@) UNITED NATIONS 
S37 PUBLICATIONS 


li 

ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL publications pub- FOCUS ON UNITED 
lished by the UN cover a wide range of subjects, such | NATIONS 

as international trade, industrial development, agri- Kit $1.25 


culture, flood control, technical assistance and edu- 
FLAGS OF THE 


cation, all on a world wide basis. UNITED N ATIONS 
ey : Poster ea 35 
ey —- 

BOOKS AND VISUALS from UN are in great demand YEARBOOK 1962 
from both educators and students. Posters and book- 7 $10. 00 | 

lets giving detailed insight of the work of UN are y 
published with the layman’s interest in mind. economic SURVE 
(a) About $3.00 

hopa ECONOMIC SURVEY 


CATALOGUES and brochures, bulletins and special OF ASIA AND THE 
leaflets on all the subjects of the UN publications are FAR EAST 1962 | 


available for redistribution. S 
ME AN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
87 STYLE MANUAL 


STANDING ORDERS is a special service established | 0 
by the UN for the convenience of the libraries, or- ECONOMIC 


ganizations, institutions or individuals to receive pub- AND SOCIAL _ 
lications for one or more categories automatically CONSEQUENCES | 
when issued. ee DISARMAMENT 
I $0.75, IT $3.00 ” 
STATISTICAL 





PERIODICALS in a variety of fields, deal with eco- oy e 1962 


nomic, social and statistical subjects. United Nations ; 
Review presents a monthly digest of the UN and its WORLD ECONOMIC 


activities around the world. SURVEY 1962 
About $3.00 


UNITED NATIONS 
For brochures of the United Nations publications, rae et rg KIT 


and information about standing orders service, write 
to: UNITED NATIONS, SALES SECTION, NEW CAPITAL F 
YORK 17. PUNISHMENT 


50 
‘ey $0.5 
(a) UNITED NATIONS 


A wide range of United Nations publications will REVIEW 
Yearly $6.00 


be on exhibit at the annual meeting. 
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Design- 
Coordinated 
Furniture 


BY SALT LAKE CABINET AND FIXTURE CO. The ancient American 
(or Mayan) design on 
the building exterior was 
carried over into these 
striking new card catalog 
cases. 


Fetzer’s Salt Lake Cabinet and Fixture Company recently 
custom-built beautiful school library furniture for The Brigham 
Young University’s new multi-million dollar library in Provo, Utah. 
The ancient American (or Mayan design) of the building 
exterior was repeated in the furniture to give it a unique 

and individual appearance. The contract included 1,200 pieces: 
study desks, card catalog cases, bookcases, dictionary stands, 
book trucks, partitions, tables, shelving and other miscellaneous 
furniture. Fetzer’s Salt Lake Cabinet and Fixture Company has 
been a respected manufacturer of fine institutional furniture 
since 1909. 


ce aL SALT LAKE CABINET AND FIXTURE COMPANY 
; 1436 South West Temple / Salt Lake City, Utah 


“For the Finest in Institutional Furniture” 
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| ‘McGraw-Hill Text-Films, that is. 
In films for Public Libraries. 


Consider this—The 1962 “Films For Li- 
braries,"’ selected by a Subcommittee of 
The American Library Association Audio- 
Visual Committee, listed 50% more McGraw- 


“aaa titles than the next leading film producer. 









now, McGraw- Hill suggests a program 
lored to your specific budget needs. 


= For as little as $1323 a year (or even less!), 

ie you can start your film collection with as many 
as 35 widely-acclaimed films under McGraw- 
Hill's "4-Year Payment Plan.” 

Select from “The Planet Earth Series,” 


“The Terrible Two's and Trusting Threes," 
“The Face of Red China,” “A Tour of the 





specialists 





Fe 
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ica,’ oNightmaré in Red,’ - Ha este o 
Shame,” "From Generation to Generation,’ 
“The True Story of the Civil War,” “The Vice 
Presidency” and many other films—~al | 
among the most popular in libraries through 
out the country. 





For a complete film catalog and for further — 
information on how McGraw-Hill’s “'4-Year_ 
Payment Plan” can help you acquire these 
films now, drop by the Text-Film “Special 

ists” Booth at the 1963 ALA. CONVENTION. 


Or write directly to: LIBRA! $ 
FILMS, Text-Film Divisio 
rj J McGraw-Hill Book Co., 33 
42nd Street, New Yor 











NOW NEM te eg ey) a 
AVAILABLE that provides Sharp, Brilliant 


Images from Rollfilm AND Sheetfilm 


at a Comfortable, Normal Reading Position 






CONVENTION 


DAGMAR 
SUPER 


MICROFILM 
READER 


e Easy to operate 

è Projects ALL micro- 
film—35mm roll, 
16mm roll, sheetfilm 

è Silent, cooler than 
average operation 

è Adjustable, zoom 
mirror gives wide 
range of image sizes 

èe Holland craftsman- 
ship 

è Operates on 115 


(also 230) volt, 60 
cycle alt. current 









1963 A.L. Á. 















THE DAGMAR SUPER operates silently without disturbing è Weighs only 
others; you read in a comfortable, natural position in 141% lbs. 
moderately lighted rooms. è Closes to a 9” cube 


MODEL A...................$139.95 9-MONTH GUARANTEE 


includes takeup reels, extra lamp cae and mis- 


rests aoe: aKa 4 ae 10-DAY RETURN PRIVI- 
Aperture 28 x 32 mm LEGE, full credit or re- 
MODEL EREET VA ORAR $145.95 fund. 

for 35 mm systems using smaller magnifications only IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
ENLARGES 10—15 TIMES « Aperture 47 x 37 mm 






DIRECT DISTANCE 
DIAL TELEPHONE: 


907-835-2250 












wire, or mail your orders or inquiries to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Court ¢ Chicago 5, Illinois Dept. AL 36 






SEE US AT BOOTH #204 
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-The Library Administration 
- Division— Culprit or Victim’ 





At the Midwinter Meeting, the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee resolved 
“that it would be in the best interests of the 
Association to have a study made of the 
functions and responsibilities of the Library 
Administration Division, to determine if 
some or all of these functions and respon- 
sibilities could be more effectively and ap- 
_ propriately carried out by other units of the 
Association, and that the Executive Board 
| be requested to arrange for such a study.” 
| The Executive Board asked the Committee 
>f on Organization to make the study. The 
| chairman of COO, Katherine Laich, pre- 
| pared a backeronad article, “Origin and 
| Development of the Library Administration 
| Division,” which was published in the April 
| issue. The presidents of the type-of-library 
< divisions were then asked “to provide short 
statements on how the work of their units 
has been affected—if it has been affected at 
all—by the work of the Library Administra- 
tion Division.” Four of the divisions re- 
plied; their statements are published here. 
A committee of LAD was already at work 
on its own statement, which follows those of 
the type-of-library divisions—Eb. 





American Association of 
School Librarians 


In the plan for the reorganization of ALA it 
was obviously important to have one division 
concerned with “the general improvement and 
development of all aspects of library adminis- 
tration, at all levels of administration in li- 
braries, and for all types and sizes of libraries.” 
Some doubts have arisen concerning the prac- 
ticality of such a division assuming broad 
responsibilities for diverse types of libraries in 
some administrative areas. At the same time 
it is clearly evident that all types of libraries 
should work cooperatively in matters of con- 
cern to all libraries. One obvious asset in hav- 
















g AASL members work in LAD is that othe 
LAD members, representing other types of 
libraries, become aware of school library: 
progress and problems and in turn that AASI 
members become aware of the progress- and 
problems of other divisions in ALA. 

How to reconcile opposing factors is of- 
concern to AASL and to all ALA divisions. 
How can AASL view the activities of LAD — 
in a broad sense and also further its special- . 
ized needs? Generally speaking, few of the- 
AASL members comprehend thes scope of 
LAD’s activities, since the majority of school e 
librarians are not administrators. Usually, 
their administrators are principals and supere © 
intendents, not librarians. For the school h- | 
brarian, financing and budget are part of the 
school system; the library is part of a school -> 
building; public relations means publicity to 
the student body and faculty more than to the 
community. Therefore, members of AASL who - 
might belong to LAD and who are willing to > = 
serve on LAD committees are school library = 
supervisors. This group not only represents a 
small percentage of AASL membership, but 
also is called upon to serve on AASL com- 
mittees. If AASL were able to work more 
closely with LAD in appointing school librari- 
ans on LAD committees and some special con- 
sideration about payment of dues were worked 
out, part of this problem might be reduced. -> 

Whether the work of AASL is hampered | 
may depend on the attitude of the school li = = 
brarians on LAD committees and communica- >+ 
tion between the two divisions. Cooperative — 
relationships between LAD and AASL seem 

partly related to the problem of communica- — 
tion. AASL is interested in LAD’s activities; 
especially those areas of specific concern to: 
school libraries, but weaknesses in communi- — 
cation prevent effective cooperation. Lines of — 
communication break down in keeping AASL © 
informed of committee work and activities in 
LAD, and areas requiring cooperation are not 


























always clearly defined nor understood. Com- 
mittee members are not always sufficiently 
¿oriented in the overall purposes of LAD within 
the framework of ALA. At present there is 
duplication of effort in some areas, conflicting 
instructions in other areas,. and misunder- 
standings in still others. If LAD committee 
members recognized liaison responsibilities 
and consistently followed through by discuss- 
ing the needs of AASL with the AASL officers 
and executive secretary, cooperation between 
LAD and AASL would be closer. To some 
` degree the executive secretaries of the divi- 
sions lessen these conflicts, because they are 
in the same building and can arrange for con- 
ferences to iron out some problems. The 
functions and activities of LAD which do not 
relate directly to school library needs, such as 
library governing bodies and governmental 
relations, are of lesser concern to AASL. and 
school librarians on these committees show 
little interest in the work of the committees. 
Sharing the thinking of librarians who 
serve in many types of libraries as an ap- 
proach to solving mutual problems and spon- 
soring projects for the benefit of the library 
profession is highly desirable. Now that LAD 
has been operating for several years it is de- 
sirable to review its responsibilities to see if it 
is meeting the needs of all divisions. AASL 
should also examine the benefits derived from 
working with all types of librarians and ex- 
plore ways to develop closer cooperation. Ef- 
fective cooperation, understanding, and flexi- 
bility in carrying out functions may do more 
to carry on the work of AASL than working 
alone on specialized needs. 
- Prepared at the request of the president of 
o AASL, Cora Paul Bomar, by an ad hoc com- 
mittee: M. Bernice WIESE, chairman, VIR- 
GINIA McJENKIN, and MILDRED NICKEL. 







Association of College and 
Research Libraries 

Speaking as a former president of LAD, I 
would like to say that there is a lot of good 
work being done in that division by ACRL 
members who find it possible to be active in 
two divisions, Running through the 1962-63 
LAD officers and committee members listed in 
the Organization and Information issue of the 
ALA Bulletin I spotted easily (without check- 
ing names I did not recognize) nineteen col- 
lege or university librarians, six of them 
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committee chairmen and two chairmen-elect of 
sections, besides the nine on the Buildings 
Committee for College and University Li- 
braries and the five on the Statistics Committee 
for College and University Libraries. 

If LAD were to be discontinued the College 
and University Library Buildings Committee 
would doubtless be transferred to ACRL and 
would put on Building Institutes such as those 
ACRL used to hold, but would the divisions 
concerned with public, school, and hospital 
libraries then have to sponsor separate insti- 
tutes instead of having their separate sessions 


in the institutes as they do now, with discus- 


sions of such common problems as lighting, 
ventilating, and equipment in general sessions? 

The Statistics Committee would go back to 
publishing as much of a selection of academic 
library statistics as College and Research Li- 
braries could get into its January issue, but 
early publication is already made possible for 
next year by the offer of the U.S. Office of 
Education to supply ACRL with the 50 to 60 
per cent return on statistics which they usually 
have on hand by November, It seems impor- 
tant to have the larger academic coverage 
(95 per cent for 1961-62) appear later since 
Congress has shown more interest in the com- 
plete library picture presented by the USOE 
than it ever did in the C&RL sampling. 

Some membership activities have been con- 
sidered necessary in ACRL which duplicated 
those existing in the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee, but as soon as proper communication 
took place between the two groups a solution 
was worked out which is expected to satisfy 
both. 

I think LAD has done a fine job of co- 
ordinating activities which have more similari- 
ties than differences and of making it possible 
for people in different types of libraries to 
share their leadership and avoid duplication 
of effort. My opinion is not shared by many 
of my more vocal colleagues in ACRL, but I 
believe there is a majority of our more than 
7000 members who are not frustrated by 
LAD’s activities. Certainly I know of no pro- 
posal or project advanced by ACRL which it 
has not been possible to carry forward. 

If LAD were abolished, some other ALA 
committees like those on legislation and intel- 
lectual freedom would have to be set up with 
membership from several divisions. l 

Why not go on working this way instead of 
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and speaking for the defense 


The Library Administration Division has been 
characterized by some as a miniature version 
of the American Library Association and by 
others as an octopus that threatens to envelop 
the whole Association. The origin and develop- 
ment of LAD was presented by Katherine 
Laich, chairman of the Committee on Organi- 
zation, in the April ALA Bulletin, pages 
346-50. 

Membership in LAÐ in the six years of its 
existence has fluctuated between a high of 
3902 (December 1961) and a low of 2973 
(February 1963). The division presently has 
four sections, eleven divisional committees, 
and one discussion group. There are 217 mem- 
bers actively participating as elected officers 
or committee members~—a considerable degree 
of membership participation. LAD has never 
had a divisional periodical but has had two 
serial publications, a Legislative Gazette and 
a Recruiting Newsletter. It has also been re- 
sponsible for the publication of the proceed- 
ings of three Buildings and/or Equipment In- 
stitutes (one issued in 1960 and two to be 
issued in the latter part of this year), two 
brochures and a handbook on Friends of the 
Library, a filmstrip and manual on Remodel- 
ing the Elementary School Library, four public 
relations leaflets, Definitions for Library Statis- 
tics, and a number of bibliographies on library 
buildings, performance budgeting, insurance, 
etc. 

The division has been responsible for the 
development of the Library Technology Proj- 


è This statement was prepared at the direction 
of the Board of Directors of LAD by a committee 
consisting of Kerru Doms, president-elect, chair- 
man; Lovise REES, president: Rapua BLASIN- 
GAME, past president and member of ALA’s Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee: HAROLD 
HACKER, board member representing public li- 
braries; Joun McDonatrp, board member repre- 
senting university libraries; and ALPnonse F, 
TREZZA, executive secretary. 
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ect, Small Libraries Project, Office for Re- 
cruitment, Access to Libraries Study, a Study 
on Children’s Services in Public Libraries, and 
a forthcoming book in cooperation with the 
International City Managers’ Association on 
public library administration. Additional 
studies under way covering the areas of certifi- 
cation of librarians and a personnel study on 
children’s librarians are expected to be pub- 
lished by the end of the year. The division has 
also been responsible for working out the 
arrangements with the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education for 
the gathering and publication of the library 
statistics of colleges and universities since 
1959, In addition, a National Statistics Coordi- 
nating Project will be under way in the next 
few months, A perusal of the conference pro- 
grams these last six years shows the scope and 
sept of the division’s programs and their 
appeal to administrators of all types of li- 
braries. 

One of the underlying assumptions in the 
organization of LAD was the feeling that ad- 
ministration cuts across all types af libraries 
and that a type-of-activity division such as 
LAD was needed. Almost without exception, 
members of the Association who have been 
active in LAD either in committee work or as 
officers have expressed great satisfaction at the 
opportunity they have had to share experi- 
ences and to work on common problems with 
the administrators of different types of li- 
braries. Contrary to the attitude of some of 
LAD’s critics, there are numerous problems in 
library administration which are common to 
all types of libraries, 


The basic question 


The question that the LAD must consider 
concerns the validity of the belief of Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, past president of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, that “the ex- 
istence of LAD has caused organizational 
tension in ALA and that the dissolution of 


LAD would unify the Association” (ALA 
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Bulletin, April 1963, p. 346). There are many 
members of every division, including ACRL, 
‘who would take serious exception to this eval- 
uation of LAD and its effect on ALA. The 
LAD board does not agree with Mr. Ells- 


eo worth’s statement. Members of the board rep- 


resenting all types of libraries frankly feel that 
the interchange of ideas afforded by the rela- 
_ . tionships in LAD of working with adminis- 
~ trators of different types of libraries is most 
stimulating and rewarding. 

Insofar as possible, the LAD board has 
tried to look at this problem objectively and 
feels strongly that part of the reason for the 
difficulties that have arisen between ACRL 
and LAD must be laid at the door of the ofhi- 


cers of ACRL since the reorganization of 


_.. ALA, It is true that some of the areas of re- 


` sponsibility previously assigned to ACRL were 
a major loss, specifically ‘buildings and sta- 
tistics. However, these activities under LAD 
-are still being carried on by college and uni- 
ae versity banas More important, however, 
ds the fact that the type-of-library divisions 
still retained many areas of responsibility— 
for example, standards, and, more recently, 
book selection. These two areas alone afford 
some type-of-library divisions (AASL, AHIL, 
and PLA) numerous and continuous oppor- 
tunity for activity. ACRL developed standards 
for college and junior college libraries, but 
has done little more than publish these stand- 
ards in their journal. The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, on the other hand, 
_ offers an example of a major program for the 
_. implementation of standards. 
=. Because much of the ACRL stand revolves 
around the questions of statistics and build- 
ings, it might be useful to discuss these briefly. 






Statistics 

The responsibility for statistics was given 
to the LAD Section on Library Organization 
and Management. Six committees were ap- 
pointed: five by type of library (public, col- 
lege and university, school, hospital and insti- 
tution, and state), the sixth a coordinating 
committee made up of the chairmen of the 
five types of library committees and repre- 
sentative from Canadian libraries, the Library 
Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
-_ tion, and two members at large. Recommenda- 
a “on 


tions for appointment to these committees 
were sought by the chairman of the section 
from the presidents of the type-of-library divi- 
sions. Obviously, all of the members of a type- 
of-library statistics committee such as the Sta- 
tistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries are from that type of library. | 

In 1959, in close cooperation with ACRL 
and the approval of the ALA Executive Board, 
it was agreed that the Library Services Branch 
should collect the college and university li- 
brary statistics formerly collected by ACRL 
and published in the January College and Re- 
search Libraries. This agreement became effec 
tive with the 1959-60 school year. Plans called- 
for the publication of the statistics in two. 
parts: Part I, institutional data arranged by 
state, and Part I], an analytical report sum- 
marizing the data grouped by type of institu: 
tion. a 
Thus far institutional data for 1959-60, 


AE 


1960-61, and 1961-62 have been issued, the 
first two in February of 1961 and 1962 respec- a i 
tively and the latter in April of 1963. An ad- © 
vance analytical report for 1959-60 was issued 
in July 1961 and the complete analytical report = < 


was distributed in the fall of 1962. In general, — 
the reaction of college and university librari- 
ans has been one of satisfaction with the com- 
pleteness of the statistics but unhappiness 
about the delay in their publication. Many col- 
lege and university librarians consider that 
publication of the statistics is necessary by 
January or mid-February. 

Mr. Ellsworth proposes in a letter to the 
ACRL president to solve the problem by tak- 
ing the project away from LSB and LAD. 

LSB is well aware of the problem of late 
publication and tried to solve it in part this 
year by having available at the LAD desk 
during the 1963 ALA Midwinter Meeting a 
copy of the 1961-62 statistics in IBM printout 


form. Many librarians made use of the in- a 
formation at that time. Others telephoned or 
wrote to LSB for needed data and received = 


the information requested within 24 hours. — 


Eighteen state library associations requested — 


and received complete data in tabular form on 
academic institutions in their state. LAD pro- | 


poses to resolve the problem next year by ar- ` cS 
ranging for a preliminary publication of the 


data received by them through November 30. 
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Between 50 and 60 per cent of the returns are 
in by that date. For the 1961-62 academic 
library statistics, a return of 95 per cent was 
achieved. 

It is difficult to understand how the trans- 
ferring of the Statistics Committee for College 
and University Libraries from the LAD to the 
ACRL could be of any significance. The idea 
of ACRL reassuming the responsibility for 
collecting and publishing the statistics is aca- 
demic. The present location of the statistics 
committees makes it easier to coordinate all 
the statistical activity of the Association. A 
concrete result of coordination is the develop- 
ment of the proposal for a National Statistics 
Coordinating Project. The purpose of this 
project is “the coordination of statistics of 
academic, public, school, and special libraries 
on the national, regional, state, and local lev- 
els in order to eliminate gaps and unnecessary 
duplication by using the same definitions and 
terminology.” Funds for the implementation 
of the project have just been obtained and an 
announcement of the grant with the appoint- 
ment of a director and full details of the proj- 
ect will be released shortly. The preliminary 
draft of Definitions for Library Statistics is 
an example of a publication which developed 
as a result of the coordination of all the sta- 
tistics committees in one division. 


Library buildings 


Another LAD responsibility that has caused 
some concern within ACRL is the problem of 
library buildings. Mr. Ellsworth insisted in a 
speech at the 1962 Building Institute that dif- 
ferent types of libraries do not have sufficient 
building problems in common to justify the 
present coordination of building responsibility 
in LAD. There are many librarians in college, 
university, school, and public libraries who 
will disagree with him. The writing of a build- 
ing program is necessary regardless of the 
type of library. The problems of lighting, 
flooring, equipment, heating, air-conditioning, 
use of glass, spatial relationships, etc., are most 
certainly common to all types of libraries. 
Likewise questions concerning selection of an 
architect, using the services of a library build- 
ing consultant, and the writing of specifica- 
tions for library furniture are basic to all 
types of libraries. Institutes provide an oppor- 
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tunity for general sessions devoted to prob- 
lems of interest to all types of libraries, as 
well as a number of sessions devoted to prob- 
lems by types of libraries (see page 277, 
March ALA Bulletin). These institutes avoid 
needless duplication and overlapping of sched- 
uling at annual conferences. 

At the Miami Beach Conference an Equip- 
ment Institute was held. This type of institute 
was made possible because of the coordination 
of all building activities in one division. An- 
other example is the development at ALA head- 
quarters by the LAD office of a collection of li- 
brary programs, plans, photographs, and slides 
of new college, university, public, school, and 
special libraries built in the last five years. 
Still another service developed by LAD which 
involves librarians from all types of libraries 
is the building consultants booth at the annual 
conferences. This has proved quite popular 
and very effective for delegates to the confer- 
ences who represent all types of libraries. 


LAD’s evaluation 


The board of the Library Administration 
Division is not as much concerned with the 
continuance or dissolution of the division as 
it is with the good of the American Library 
Association. If the existence of LAD is causing 
tension and disunity within the Association 
the board is prepared to support the dissolu- 
tion of the division. The board, however, after 
careful consideration cannot agree with Mr. 
Elisworth’s assessment of the situation. [f as 
much attention was given to developing an 
active ongoing program for ACRL as is given 
to complaining about LAD’s functions many 
of the supposed problems would shrink in 
importance. Most of the criticisms leveled by 
ACRL at LAD can be adjusted by increased 
cooperation between the two divisions. 

The complete dissolution of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division would, we feel, be a 
serious mistake and lead ALA once again 
down the road of reorganization. We do not 
feel that the members of the ALA are ready 
for a Fifth Activities Committee or another 
management survey. The dissolution of the 
division would force us to reconsider the 
functions of all of the type-of-activity divisions 
—-once the dam is opened it is difficult to 
stem the tide. eee % 
june . 
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BOXED TWO-VOLUME SET 


Yo 


Price *20 


that analyzes 
conditions in the 
health field today 


Here, for the first time, is a definitive study of 
one state’s total health-care program—an analy- 
sis with far-reaching implications. Hospital and 
Medical Economics explores in depth four main 
areas: providers of care, the population, the 
financers of care (prepayment, insurance, gov- 
ernment), and controls. Recommendations have 
emerged from this study which could lead to 
appreciable changes in the structures of hos- 
pital and prepayment plans throughout the 
nation. 


The impetus for this dynamic study came when 
the Michigan Blue Cross Plan requested a rate 
increase in 1955 to cover rising costs. Public 
reaction to this request led to the appointment 
in 1956 of a Governor’s Study Commission on 
Prepaid Hospital and Medical Care Plans. The 
Commission was charged with examining hos- 
pital and medical costs and making constructive 
recommendations. In 1957, the University of 
Michigan was given the responsibility of ob- 
taining these facts. The three-year research 
program that resulted in this study was fi- 
nanced by grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, totaling more than $380,000. 


These two volumes are an essential information 
source for all those concerned with the health 
care of the nation. 


Hospital Research and Educational Trust 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter my order for — — — sets of the 
University of Michigan study directed by Walter J. 
McNerney, Hospital and Medical Economics, at $20 
per set. 





Name 





Title 





Hospital or organization 


Address 





ee State 
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estandards listed below apply to librarian 
sitions in Europe. These positions are not 
“the Federal Civil Service. 






Librarian Grade 8 
Starting Salary $6090 


United States citizen, female preferred, 

single, age 23-40. Master’s Degree in. li- 
brary science from a college accredited 
by the American Library Association; or 
an undergraduate degree, with not less 
than 30 semester hours in library science 
from a college accredited by a regional 

æ or national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. Ex- 
cellent physical and mental health; ability 
to supervise and work successfully with 
others; trim, well-groomed appearance. 


\ 


NOTE: Male librarians will be considered 
for positions in Army libraries overseas. It 
is unlikely that married men will be selected 
due to the limited amount of housing avail- 
able for families. 


Information about librarian positions in the 
Federal Civil Service may be obtained from 
the Central Office, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


Special Services Recruitment 
Section, IRCB = 


ii ii id Department of The Army 
Brochure and job description furnished on request Washington 20, D. C, (L-26) 
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REBIND UP TO 
' SEVENTEEN 
BOOKS” 






Here’s what you get with the new BIND-BY- 
MAIL service of University Bindery: 


UNIVERSITY CONTRACT PRICES—less than 
$1.50 per book, class numbers included. 
No extras. 


CLASS A BINDINGS—Al! books rebound to 
L.B.I. specifications, picture cover or dec- 
orated bindings. Satisfaction is guaranteed; 
open account billing. 


SIMPLE & ECONOMICAL—No salesman 
calls; ship at your own convenience. Only 
one price; refill and re-use your “SCOTCH 
BOX” as often as you like. 


“THE PROCEDURE: Send in coupon for “SCOTCH 

we” BOX” cartons; fill each with as many as 
seventeen books to be rebound; mail to 
University Bindery. Within 30 days we will 
re-ship your “SCOTCH BOX” prepaid with all 
books beautifully rebound. 











Enclosed is one dollar for each of —— 
“SCOTCH BOX'' cartons | want sent to me. | 
understand that the $1.00 will be deducted from 
the $25.00 charge. 


es Ay 
——— ŘŘ———— 
cITY__/. 


ZONE STATE 


Send to: ‘SCOTCH BOX'' 
University Bindery of St. Louis 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


*Maximyg, book height 12”. Offer limited. 


i ae 


15” X 102” x 12” 


Books to Span 
East and West 


PERSIAN GARDENS AND 

GARDEN PAVILIONS 

by Donald N. Wilber. Drawings of ancient gardens, 
photographs of modern ones, plans, miniature paint- 
ings are pictured in this fine volume of Persian gar- 
den art. Many of them can be used in today’s gar- 


dens. 120 plates 23 in color $12.50 


JAPANESE GARDENS FOR TODAY 

by David H. Engel. A most beautiful and complete 
how-to-do-it manual for the Western reader. The 
first full, practical treatment of this subject in Eng- 
lish. 281 plates 17 in full color $15.00 


FROM CASTLE TO TEAHOUSE 

by John B. Kirby, Jr. The story of architecture of 
the Momoyama Period, famous in Japanese history, 
when the most imposing structures to the small but 
beautifully designed tea house were built. 

236 pages 120 black and white photos $12.50 


MANY GOLDEN AGES 

by Frank MacShane. An interesting archaeological 
story, as well as observations about the people who 
built the world’s greatest monuments, ranging from 
Cambodian temples to Egypt’s famous tombs. Com- 
plete with 130 photographs, 17 in full color, ground 
plans and advice for the traveler. $10.00 


JAPANESE GENRE PAINTING; the Lively art 
of Renaissance Japan 

by Ichitaro Kondo, translated by Roy A. Miller. 
For the first time, in the 17th and 18th century, 
local scenes and customs of the people were de- 
picted instead of the imperial and aristocratic 
classes. This trend finally developed into the famous 
Ukiyo-E. 119 illustrations 10 in color $17.50 


KOREAN FOLK TALES 

by Im Bang and Yi Ryuk, translation by James S. 
Gale. For the reader who enjoys ancient tales, in 
an exotic setting. This reprint of 1913 contains 
stories which look into the inner soul of the Orien- 
tal, as the author states, as they are born of the 
three great religions of the Far East. $2.95 


CHINESE JADE THROUGHOUT THE AGES 

by Stanley Charles Mott. A superb review of the 
characteristics, decoration, folklore and symbolism 
of jade carvings from their beginning to our time. 
This beautiful volume has 39 color plates, 100 black 
and white, and 73 line drawings. $15.00 


A full display of titles at our booth #509 
MR S on AOI r ERST EE R A P ee 
CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
Publisher 
Rutland, Vermont e Tokyo, Japan 
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From McCLURG'S... ume 


The A-B-C of BOOK ORDERING í 
All books ordered from ONE source—only ONE order! 


Billing from one source—makes payment easy. 


Count on 60% or more of books sent in First Shipment! 


The 1-2-3 of it eee 
l. Free Catalogs—Classified—Annotated—Approved! 


2. Prompt Reporting on Shorts. 


3. Liberal Discounts! 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Visksak Gookselbus 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








Installation of Standard Library Furniture at EF 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. a 
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These brochures of 
STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


will be of value in your planning. @opies are 
available on request to Dept. A-6 


SEE US AT A.L.A. CONVENTION (CHICAGO) 
AS. omit acne BOOTHS #701-703 





~ 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. LIBRARY DIVISION 10 Columbus Circle, New ag 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO ALA 
a CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


P The Committee on Constitution and Bylaws off- 

"arg a number of amendments to ALA’s basic 
documents for consideration at the 1963 Annual 
Conference in Chicago. Additions appear in ital- 
ics, deletions in [square brackets]. 


1, AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
For Ratification 
While the requirement of personal membership 
for service on the ALA Council is provided in 
Bylaw Article I, Section 2, and Article HI, Sec- 
tion 1 (f), there have beer occasional questions 
as to the application of the requirement to rep- 
resentatives of ALA chapters and affiliated or- 
ganizations. It would generally be held, and it 
has been the understanding, that the Associa- 
‘tion’s governing body, as well as other officers 
and committee meniher, must be composed of 
ee personal members rather than of representatives 
of a library or other institution holding institu- 
Be < tional membership. It is, therefore, recommended 
-that this provision be specifically stated in the 
i < Constitution where appropriate. 

The. following amendment has already been ap- 

proved twice by the Council and will be pre- 

sented to the membership for ratification, 


Article VHI. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president-elect, 
who shall serve as first vice-president, a second 
vice-president, an executive director, and a treas- 
. wrer, The president-elect, the second vice-presi- 
dent, and the treasurer shall be elected as pro- 
vided. for in the Bylaws, the president-elect and 
= seggffd vice-president for a term of one year and 
wfe treasurer for a term of four years. The ex- 

ecutive director shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 
ec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall “appoint all other officers and all commit- 
=o tees of the Association not otherwise provided 
~ for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
> officers and employees. Only personal members 
of the Associatjfn shall be appointed to commit- 
es - tees except y authorization of the Executive 


Board. 




















W AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 


A Report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


any means for filling the unexpired term of a 
member of Council. The following amendments 
would have the ALA Nominating Committee | 
nominate or place on the ballot candidates for a ~ 
vacancy in the membership of Council to com- 
plete the unexpired term of a member of Coun. 
cil. It will be presented to Council at the 1963 — 
Chicago Conference. If approved by Council, ~ 
ratification is recommended for the Membership 00. 
Meeting at the same conference. 





Article II. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1.... (f) Such committee shall also nom- = 
inate or place on the ballot candidates for a so 
vacancy in the membership of Council, repre- fee 
senting the Association at large including those 
nominated by a division as provided in Sec. (d) > 
and (e) of this Article, to complete an unexpired =~ 
term. 





Change old (f) to (g). 
Article IV. Council 


Sec. 5. A vacancy in the membership of Coun- 
cil, representing the Association at large includ- 
ing those nominated by a division as provided in 
Article HI, Sec. 1 (d) and (e), shall be filled at 
the following annual election to complete the un- 
expired term. 


For Ratification 


At the Miami Beach Conference the Council 
voted that representatives of affiliated organiza- 
tions to the Council be given voting privileges in 
Council. 

The following implementing amendment was 
approved by the Council at the 1963 Midwinter 
Meeting and will be presented to the member- 
ship for ratification. 


Article IV. Council. 


Sec. 2.... (d) Chairmen of ALA committees, 
and one representative of each affiliated organiz 
tion as such, shall be members of Council. [wit] 
out voting privileges]. Chairmen of ALA coms 
mittees shall not have the right to vote, : 








ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Veronica F. CARY 
Mrs. Dora L. Hay 
Heren A. Rincway 
BELLA SHACHTMAN 
Howard Rove.stTap, chairman 
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Land of Contrasts 


The “Old Frontier” that is young 
in heart with fifty states’ 
recreation in one 








and — - 
A PROGRESSIVE 
LIBRARY PROGRAM 









with POSITION OPENINGS for — 


Adult Services Librarians Catalogers Extension Librarians 
Bookmobile Librarians Administrators Children’s Librarians 


Invites YOU 


To DISCUSS YOUR FUTURE ROLE in Washington's Libraries with a representative 
of the WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY .. . 

















During the A. L. A. Conference, July 14 - 20, 1963 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, Chicago, Illinois 
(Check Suite Number in Lobby) 







Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 








The Showcard Machine makes short If you're now using hand-lettered A 
work of all signing needs—prints signs the Showcard Machine will 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- save its own moderate cost quickly 

tices of all kinds. Produces handsome and let you do so much more in the 

type-set work, yet anyone can op- bargain. 

erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 

out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- Learn why so ma libraries are 

Proof construction is guaranteed a using Showcard MacKjnes; write for 

full five years. Sizes for all needs. literature without oblideti 








Visit our Booth #408 at the ALA Conference. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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m Even the most cynical critics agree—Steelcase Library Coordinates are library- 
j They've become the most popular library furniture in the country. Why? 
Be e they give so much of what libraries need: beauty, comfort, durability and 
economy. Especially economy! Steelcase Library Coordinates are priced to fit the 
RANE a budgets. See for yourself. Browse through the ideas and suggestions 


on the next ee pages. Then send for your Library Coordinates brochure—or call 


your local Steelcase dealer. You'll find his knowledge and experience invaluable. 
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Sail 
Æ. PERIODICAL ROOM. A study in relaxation. Steelcase Co- READING ROOM. This is why we call them ‘‘Coordinates."’ 
ordinates offer a wide selection of chairs, tables and upholstered The charging desk up front and the files, tables and chairs 
pieces in a beguiling choice of colors, finishes and upholsteries. positioned so attractively in the background are all perfectly 
One touch of thoughtfulness all librarians appreciate: Co- coordinated in design, color and function. It may be hard to 
ordinate chairs have stainless steel glides mounted in rubber believe, looking at all the beauty, flexibility and durability 
for noiseless movement. The swept-back leg design eliminates represented here, but Steelcase Coordinates are priced to fall 


‘rocking,’ prevents chair backs from marring wall surfaces. {v within the means of even the smallest library budget. 
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All photos on pages 2, 3 and 4 feature the handsome 
new Concordia Seminary Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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STAFF LOUNGE. Your staff 
edeserves the comforts and con- 
” venies of Coordinates, too! 

Here Steelcase tables, chairs and 

upholstered pieces combine to 

create an attractive lounge area. 

Practical, too. Zippered sofa 

cushions are removable, reversi- 

ble and interchangeable; can be 
kept clean and fresh through years 
of constant use. 


LIBRARIAN’S OFFICE. 

A closer look at the materials that 

assure years of use without any 

signs of wear: walnut-grained 

plastic laminate tops . . . brushed 

chrome legs for desks and chairs 
. . Walnut-grained plastic lami- 


nate arm rests . . . upholsteries 
that wear and wear and always 
look fresh . . . coil spring seats 


and backs in combination with 
foam rubber, that help chairs 
retain their crisp, new lines in- 
definitely . . . super-tough acrylic 
finishes. 


foe 


SPACE PLANNING. An extra 
service red by Steelcase and 
your local Steelcase dealer. Our 
combined skill and experience 
can help assure a completely de- 
Sirable installation that can be 
contained within your budget. As 
a start, take time now to send : 
for our new full-color Coordinates ; Name = _ i ia 
» brochure. No cost or obligation; Position _ 


just send in the coupon. i — : 
j : Library _ . oe 


y : Address 
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Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. 2234 


Please send me my free copy of the Steelcase Library 
Coordinates brochure. 





P i 


City 7 Zone _ State 
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Steelcase carrels = 
individual study units 
for reading and 
reference rooms. 





A double-sided, unusually attractive 108” x 48” periodical 
reference table with 1276 chairs. Extra strong frame and 
understructure, sturdy fixed shelves hold the heaviest 
books. Tough, plastic laminate top. 





Private study carrels take up little room, permit con- Two installations that demonstrate the versatility of Co- 


centration needed for effective study. Table top is 36” ordinates carrels. Left, full-height carrels are combined in 
x 24”; fixed book shelf; four box drawers for storage. a group of four, with 1165 study chairs. Right, a double 
Both carrels and the 1276 reading chairs are equipped carrel formed by two Steelcase 36” x 24” tables divided 
with stainless steel glides mounted in rubber. by 4” guard rails, with 1276 chairs. 


Completely new, 
exceptionally attractive! 
Three new Fibreglas chairs designed by W. B. Ford Associates, 


Detroit, for inclusion in the line of Steelcase Coordinates chairs. 
From left to right: 2145 side chair, 2148 swivel chair, 2131 posture chair. 





STEELCASE INC 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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THE LIBRARIAN AND THE COUNSELOR 


From April 7-11 in Boston, 4800 counselors 
gathered for the convention of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

The library profession was represented as an 
exhibitor under the sponsorship of the Council of 
National Library Associations. It was not the 
first time the profession had been thus repre- 
sented, but it was the first time we were there 
with a full-scale exhibit, as well as materials 
and personnel. 

What did we learn from the experience? About 
the sponsors we learned that the national library 
associations as represented in the CNLA respond 
with speed, enthusiasm, and great good will to 
such a cooperative effort. More than this, they 
responded with money to meet the costs of the 
booth. They sent materials in abundance, and 
Boston-area members of all the participating 
associations served in the booth. 

What did we learn about the counselors? First, 
that they are as hardworking, early-rising dili- 
gent convention-goers as librarians. Their pro- 
gram (is this possible?) is fuller and more com- 
plicated (though not as long). They are much 
concerned with methodology, but beyond this 
seem to keep a clear view of the individual stu- 
dent and their responsibility to him. 


Theirgcomposite image is not greatly different 
fro at of librarians, except that they are per- 
ps a little younger, a great deal more con- 


cerned with doctoral degrees, and conspicuously 
‘more masculine (the overall membership is 68 
per “ent male). 

Unlike librarians, counselors do not collect 
material from exhibitors in shopping bags. 
Rather they sign to have materials sent; many 
carry their own rolls of adhesive tape imprinted 
with name and address, and some even carried 
name-imprinted rubber stamps and stamp pads. 
Over four hundred of them stopped to sign for 
our material and many others, undoubtedly less 

œ experienced, carried off piles of it. Many stopped 
eview what we had, to make certain that their 
w= files were ai 
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MR. SMALL’S DOODLE PAD 


Oni o” 
aie Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 19 Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3 


















10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 








Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


601 


WHENEVER 
YOU 

NEED 

ANY 
BRITISH 
BOOK 

W rite, 

Wire or 

Phone: 





W bolesale Division 
THE BRITISH BOOK CENTRE 
122 East 55th Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 
(PLaza 3-9651) 
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Their response to the exhibit itself was en- 


thusiastic. It was lighter and brighter than TE 


and therefore appealing in the general drabne 


of the Armory setting. A number commented on ¢ 


this to each other, walking by. 


and overriding one is that counselors do 


What are the implications for our recruitment 
efforts growing out of this experience? The first 
et 


have sufficient information on the library profes- 
sion. They want it and need it to do their own 
jobs well. They welcome the provision of it. 

Two, they are interested in specifics. They want 
lists of library schools, lists of scholarships. They 
snatched up the brochures on fields they knew 
least about, such as law librarianship, medical 
librarianship, and the data sheets on specific 
types of special libraries. They eagerly asked 
questions regarding subject majors, admission 
requirements to library schools, ete. 

Three, they are as a group responsive to the 
library profession. They use libraries. They 
greeted us as colleagues and seemed glad that 
we were there. Especially noteworthy was the 
number (small but interesting) who stopped by 
to see if we knew “their” librarian (the one who 
had already given them the information). 

In addition to sending materials to the four 
hundred counselors whose names we have, we are 
sending their names to the appropriate state rep- 
resentatives for continued follow-up at the local 
level. 

But these are only 400 of the 4800 present at 
the convention, only 400 of the total membership 
of 18,000 counselors. What are we going to do to 
reach the others? 

This is your job in the field. 

Who in your city, for example, is reaching the 
supervisor of guidance for the public school 
system? For the parochial schools and the pri- 
vate schools? (The public school guidance super- 


visor of one of the largest cities in theSgguntry 
stopped to talk with us, and he had not seen any 


of the materials before). 


Who is reaching the state supervisor of guid- 7 


ance? (Lucile Nix is in Georgia; he stopped, by 
to tell us about it). t 

Who on your campus is reaching the college 
placement officer? (Someone at Manhattanville 
College did, because their guidance director 
rushed up to boast to us that she had sent two 
students to the Columbia library school this year 
and had three more planning to go next year.) 

Who is reaching the instructors of graduate 
classes in guidance? (At least a half dozen re- 


future counselors. ) 
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The significance of reaching counselors is, 
ofycourse, twofold. Reaching a counselor extends 
deli to many students over many years and thus 
is vastly more effective than approaching stu- 
dents one by one. And, perhaps even more im- 
portant, it is selective recruitment. The counselor, 







sngaged in guidance, who understands what we 
need, selects students in terms of their abilities, 
in contrast to the broadside approach of general 
publicity. 

If the librarians in each city and each state 
could organize their approach to make certain 
that all counselors in the area were being system- 
atically informed, we would begin to make an 
recruiting network provides the 
for this, but 
through the involvement of representatives of all 


impact. The 
framework it can only function 
types of libraries in the community. If the five 
days of activity in Boston could be repeated in 
every city and town, on every campus and in 
every school system, by the librarians who are 
there right now, we would be startled by our own 
results. 

Counselors like librarians—when they know 
them. They select for us good recruits—when 


they are aware of our needs and requirements. 
But the vast majority are not informing students 
of opportunities in librarianship because we have 


not informed them. eee 





The exhibit used at the APGA meeting, ‘“‘Opportunities 


Unlimited ... 
on loan from the Office for Recruitment for payment of 


a Career in Library Service” is available 


round-trip shipping charges. It will also be on view at 
the Chicago Conference in July. 


AMESTACK is within your reach, too! 


Open your library’s stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with AMESTACK Library Shelv- 
ing. AMESTACK does away with 
the dark, boxy look of old fash- 
iðned units; provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
4’ shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern, cost- 
saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write today for full details. 


Since 1910 


W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 





MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


r VISIT US IN BOOTH NO. 2006, AT THE A.L.A. CONFERENCE 
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The Wonderful 1963 List of 
Cadmus Books 


is now available! 
Or 
GET IT AND A COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
HUNDREDS OF CAREFULLY SELECTED 
SUPERBLY BOUND, JUVENILE TITLES NOW! 


Or 
MAXIMUM SERVICE — 


MINIMUM COST 


FROM THE 


Pioneer Publishers 
OF LIBRARY BOUND EDITIONS 


E. M. Kole aud Company 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
cH 
Visit Us at Booths Numbers 910, 912 


ALA CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOW MUCH IS A 
LIBRARIAN WORTH? 


The widely acclaimed film, THE LIBRARIAN, 
can be your hardest worker in ee you future 
high caliber librarians for your staff . . . and at 
what a small cost! Whether or not you have a 
film library, this film is a must for your constant 
showing to secondary school and college students 
in your community, guidance counselors, te achers, 
and parents. 


“We're so enthusiastic about it that we would like 
to purchase the film.’ Librarian, Kansas State 
Teachers College 


“. . . this film is the very best one for library re- 
cruitment that we have seen.’ St. Louis Public 
Library 


A special ten per cent discount will be allowed on 
all orders rendered during the ALA CONVEN- 
TION season through September 1, 1963. This 
9 minute, 16 mm. black and white sound film sells 
for $50.00. Order your copy for $45.00 before Sep- 
tember 1. 


Juternational Film Bureau Jne 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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EXHIBITKIT, a new do-it-yourself patented system 
for low-cost displays has been announced by 
Hayette Display Co., 207 W. 25 St., New York. 
Two components make Exhibitkit flexible and 
lightweight: Fome-Cor panels and locking cogs 





called Panelocks. Using these locks and panels, 
exhibits can be built to an 8’ height or to a 10’ 
width. Exhibitkit is a complete package of a 
dozen 2’ square color-coordinated panels, 24 
Panelocks, dimensional letters, and other graphic 
materials, The kit packs away into a 25” x 5” 
x 4” hand luggage carrying case and weighs 
only 21 pounds. Write the manufactuYer, for a 
free 20-page brochure. 


A New Verirax Sig- 
net Copier which pro- 
vides low-cost copies 
is now available from 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
The Verifax Signet 
Copier, Model C-K, 
features a new copy 
paper deflector and 
pressure roller as- 
sembly system and 
has win « impro 
with a twin column lamp support. “This model 
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replaces the earlier Model B. As well as the im- 


aa e mentioned, Model C-K has features 
O 


l the previous model B. For further information 
| see your Verifax dealer. | 
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Lisrary END PANELS of patterned steel are avail- 
able through the Estey Corp., Red Bank, N.J. 


cut down glare by diffusing the light instead of 
reflecting it. . eee 


News from 


the Divisions 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


ALA REPRESENTED AT NAMH MEETING 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Mollie Lee of Raleigh, who attended the 
North Carolina Leadership Conference on Action 
for Mental Health, March 7-8, 1963, in her re- 
port pointed out the close relationship between 
ALA and NAMA, since the latter is making an 
effort to supply people with authentic informa- 
tion on all facets of the subject of mental health, 
and to change attitudes regarding mental illness. 
She emphasized the value to the librarian of 
such conferences in helping him to become more 
. familiar with the subject matter and encourag- 
-ing him to increase the number and use of the 
library’sresources on the subject. ALA was repre- 
sented by a total of five librarians. 


SING OUT! 


(The National Folksong Magazine) 


Songs, articles, features—the best cov- 
erage of folk music in the United States. 
Published five times yearly. 


Subscription: 1 Year —-$2.50 
2 Years—-$4.00 


SING OUT inc. 
121 W. 47 St.—NYC 


The unusual textured surface of patterned panels - 





A Librarian’s Lot as not 
an Easy One, But... 


G 


BOOKS 


... A SERVICE OF 


E, M. Hale ond Company 


` . EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


Makes it Easier ! 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION — AND 


_ VISIT OUR BOOTHS 
NOS. 910, 912 AT THE 
1963 ALA CONFERENCE 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


First in Education 


Folkways Records, pioneer and leader in 
educational long-playing records, offers a 
comprehensive catalogue of documentary 
and instructional materials for the school and 
library. These recordings include literature 
and poetry in English and more than 20 
foreign languages, social studies, music of 
the world’s peoples, music instruction and 
appreciation, activity songs, story-telling, 
language instruction, sclence—and more than 
100 long-playing records in the children’s 
catalogue alone. 


Examine and hear these recordings at our booth 
(200) at the ALA Convention. Write for fres 
complete catalogue, 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


121 W. 47th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE VANGUARD PRESS 


Visit Booth 119 


to leaf through Vanguard’s 
distinguished Fall List 
including works by: 


PIERRE BOULLE 
MARCH COST 
FORD MADOX FORD 


EDITH SITWELL 


e 
BEATRICE DE REGNIERS 


ROBIN McK.OWN 


LOUIS SLOBODEIN 
and the magnificent gift book of the season, 
This Was Toscanini 

















Catalog Card Duplicator, to print li- 
‘brary catalog card (3 x 5), $54.50. 
Card Duplicator, to print library catalog 
card (3 x 5), post card (814 x 544) and 4x6 
card, $64.50. 
Living Stamp, to print call number, ad- 
dress, label, etc., $24.50. 

Performance guaranteed. Orders “On Ap- 
proval” invited. 

Exhibited at: ALA Conference Booth 116, 
Chicago. 

Please order diract from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators. 
P.O. Box 423, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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READING IMPROVEMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY AVAILABLE 


The May issue of ASD’s Newsletter from tke 
President includes No. 10 in the series of AS 
Guides to Adult Education Literature. “Adult 
Reading Improvement,” prepared by Katherine 

. O’Brien, coordinator of adult services, New 
York Public Library, and her assistant, Faye 
Simkin, is the first of this series to be published 
as a part of the Newsletter, and will also be avail- 
able from the ASD office for free distribution as 
a separate. The guide provides not only a bibli- 
ography but also a discussion of reading im- 
provement as a field of library service, and a 
critical survey of the literature. Copies will be 
included in the kits of materials provided for 
registrants at ASD’s preconference institute on 
reading improvement. eee 





REGIONAL MEETINGS 


LTP was to hold a series of three regional — 


meetings—one in San Francisco on April 24 and 
25, one in Chicago on April 26 and 27, and one 
in New York on May 6 and 7. Some twelve li- 
brarians in each of the three regions were invited 
to meet with the director of the Library Tech- 
nology Project and the chairman of the LTP ad- 
visory committee. 

The purpose of the meetings was to learn whist 
projects the librarians believed should be under- 
taken to increase the value of the LTP program 
to the entire library profession. Participaits in 
the meetings were asked to come prepared to 
explore some of the administrative and technical 
problems of librarianship which might benefit 
from research programs to be undertaken by the 
Library Technology Project. 


CASTER PROJECT COMPLETED 


The project to evaluate the type of caster best 
suited to use on book trucks which must move 
over carpeting, announced in the February Bulle- 
tin, has been completed. 

The engineering company which made the 
study has submitted its report and an article 


based on the report is being prepared for early >. 


publication in the Bulletin. _ eee 
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Ppermalife 


The longevity fine printing paper by Standard 
TEXT ° BRISTOL * BOND *¢ LEDGER * COVER 


Longevity in active usage can be claimed because PERMALIFE is acid-free, 
extra strong and durable. PERMALIFE’S imediate uses are numerous: 


LIBRARY CATALOG CARDS - BOOKS - LETTERHEADS - PERIODI- 


CALS > RECORDS - INSURANCE POLICIES - STOCK CERTIFICATES 
- DEEDS - WILLS and OTHERS 


If printed material is worth preserving—it deserves the assurance of longevity 
found only in PERMALIFE. 


SEE PERMALIFE AT BOOTH 609 A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK RICHMOND CHICAGO 


THE H. R. HONTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists an ae s a B C.D 
59 years experience mae aps ty (An Al- 
LOW COST PERIODICAL 

a EET ATA te AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 

oe ea request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 

Burnett Road & First Ave. additional details. No obligation or sales- 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS man follow-up. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike WMagafiles dell themaele 4 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


all your library books 
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BOOK WHOLESALER 


_ CAN GIVE AS COMPLETE 
“FIRST SHIPMENT” SERVICE 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exciusive Book Wholesaler 


HILLSIDE MIDWEST AND SOUTHERN DIVISION 
NEW JERSEY MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 





124 
* Chicago 


WETE FOR INFORMATION 


‘Roth Boa T warehouse stack, for immediats 
| shipment, eeqger numoens af Puss titles irom mise 
publishers than any other book whole: ales, 
Prompt tihng of “shorts. Complete 
reporting on “shorts”. Cnmyestitive 
dis ounts. Details 
on request, mart. AAE 
a oe HE 
MARADOR CORP. 
Los Angeles 26, Callf. 








` BAT's new Midwest and Southern Division, Momence, II. 


ALL LIBRARLANS SHOULD INSIST ON THE USE, OF 


REDUCE BOOK LOSSES 














LUSENBAK | IEY à 
For the removal of labels, bookplates, with Perey Turnstiles specially 
end-plates, etc. a 0 
e o o designed for Library use 
Now used regularly in over 1000 libraties AEE Oe ares 
| } in 22 countries. , e at ENTRANCE-EXIT =: - : 
e + 2 í | e . 
| 20x3 $10.00. 4ozs $19.00 80zs $37.00 > at CHARGE OUT Z T 
post freo . at STACKS! x . 
® o ® 1 i (9 a 
Sole Producer: } Write for complete details > Ecol 
George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, 
Northern Ireland PEREY TURNSTILE COMPANY 
e vk, ali ONL Yor! VF, dy, . 
LAS Ad In Our Complete 
e @ è Periodicals Service 
| iM SEE “US AT 
-American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a D g ALA CONFERENCE 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- a a es 
chure-—-then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
Ing and accepted procedures. 
“Bromptness is A Traditien With McGregor” 
~and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financlal 
Stabillty, Responsible Management, Completeness of pe 
Service, and Efficiency. l MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS ; 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


MEDICAL BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
14 titles 


MUSICAL BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
12 titles 


LERNER PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 


153 FIRST AVENUE NORTH, AAIRINEAPOLIS 1, AIMA, 


VISIT US AT 
BOOTH 
lO! 


ALA CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO œ JULY 14-19 





GOVERNMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 

A librarian with ideas and Initiative who enjoys variety In work 
and locale Is needed to promote and estoblish regional libraries 
In Saskatchewan. Opportunity to travel with a large demonstra- 
tion bookmoblie to meetings, fairs, and conferences. As weil as 
professional competence, an Interest In people and local govern- 
ment in town and country, and ability to speak well and maln- 
taln good public relations are essential. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN 


Responsibie for technical services Including centralized cota- 
loguing for the pubiic IIbrarles in the Province; the compliatlon 
of BOOKS FOR ALL, o list of recent non-fiction accessions; 
other duties as required. 


FOR BOTH POSITIONS: 


Minimum Requirements: B.A., B.L.S. plus experience In public 
(Including regional) libraries, ability to supervise professional 
and clerical staff 


Employee Benefits Include 5 day week, three weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, group life Insurance and collective bar- 
gaining. 


Salary Range: $484-$589 {Starting salary may be above mini- 
mum depending on experlence & qualifications.) 


REQUIRED BY: PROVINCIAL LIBRARY, 
1150 Rose Street, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


COMPETITION NUMBER: c/ce 8112 


Me. Application forms and further information from Public Service 


Commission, Room 328, Legislative Bulldings, Regina, Saskatche- 
won, 





FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
claities. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language 
classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesars Gallic Far, 
Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. Write 
for free catalog of other translations. Translation 
Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 3. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept, Boston 20. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start 
on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
acription—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) 
—-$10. Annuals ’60, 61, ’62—$5 each. Binder—$2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

IMPORTANT: Books located. Request any title. 
The search service is always free. Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444 AL, LaGrange, Ill. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc, in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


BOOKMOBILE librarian and young adult librarian. 
Salary $5880-$7200 (4 increments of $330 each) 
plus additional 5% of the New York State retirement 
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paid by the city, 5th year library school degree re- 
quired, 2 years experience after graduation. N.Y. 
State retirement system, social security, month’s va- 
cation, city pays portion of hospitalization, other 
fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir, New 
Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 incre- 


ments of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New . 


York State retirement paid by the city, 5th' year li- 


brary school degree required. N.Y. State. retirement ` 


system, social security, month’s vacation, city pays 
portion of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Ap- 
ply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New Rochelle Public 
Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. o s 

POSITION available. Head librarian for’ public 


library in Winchester, Mass. located in attractive, - 


friendly suburban town of -20,000, ten miles from 
Boston, with excellent schools and civic facilities. 
Salary scale 600. One month vacation, lib- 
eral holidays, sick leave, insurance, and other fringe 
benefits. Library degree and suitable administrative 
experience required. Attractive physical plant, col- 
lection of over 70,000 volumes, and annual budget in 
excess of $120,000. Offers challenging opportunity. 
Contact Philip P. Wadsworth, Chm., Library Trustees, 
50 Congress St., Boston 9. 
CHILDREN’S librarian, professional degree. Sub- 
urban community of 9000. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. 4 weeks vacation. New air-conditioned 
juvenile department. Apply Director, Westwood Pub- 
lic Library, Westwood, N.J. ; 
CHILDREN’S librarian. Professional degree. For 
book-minded small New York City suburb (13,000 
pop.). Planning new building. Busy ‘children’s de- 
partment; active program. Usual benefits. Not civil 
service. Salary open. Apply Director, Glen’ Rock Pub- 
lic Library, Glen Rock, N.J. . 
LIBRARY director for residential community near 
New York City. Requirements: degree from ac- 
credited library school and eligibility tor New Jersey 
librarian’s certification. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Sick leave, vacation. Salary open. Apply to 
Ridgefield Free Public Library, 527 Morse Ave., 
Ridgefield, N.J. 
POSITION available. Head of children’s depart- 
ment, LS degree, to expand children’s services in 
library potentially serving 70,000, two ‘hours from 
New York. Central Reference Library of Mid-Hud- 
gon Libraries system. Salary $6000-$7500. Position 
under New York State Civil Service. Usual benefits. 
Apply Arnold P. Sable, Dir., Adriance Memorial 
Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ns 
REFERENCE librarian and young; people’s li- 
brarian. Library degree required. Salary dependent 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 15 days sick leave, 
pension, hospitalization. Equal opportunity. Apply 
Director, Englewood Public Library, Englewood, NI 
LIBRARY director. Pottstown Public Library, 
Pottstown, Pa. Applicant should have a Sth year de- 
gree from an accredited library school plus experi- 
ence in the public library. field. Position pays be- 
tween $6000 and $8000 with retirement and other 
fringe benefits. Library moving into new quarters. 


Budget: $40,000. Serves an area of 26,000 with a po- | 


tential service area of up to 80,000. Library is being 
set up as a department of the city. Apply Borough 
Manager, City Hall, Pottstown. 

CHILDREN’S work chief needed for Long Island 
community of 45,000 (20,000 minors). Must have li- 
brary degree and 2 years experience. Ideas and initi- 
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ative required in this challenging opportunity. Salary 
range $6265 to $9985. Appointment may be made 
above minimum for enriched background. Apply Di- 
rector, Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, 


BA , : 

THE Hartford Public Library, Hartford, Conn., has 
attractive positions jopen in adult service: assistant 
in business, science, technology dept.; readers’ con- 
sultant in general reading dept. 
conditions, Many fringe benefiite, Salary range up to 


$6500. dependent on qualifications and experience. ` 


Apply Dorothy de har Aast. Ln. 
- CHILDREN’S librarian, town of 26,000. Growing, 


‘ progressive system. New building this year, one 


branch, Complete charge of work with children. Good 
budget. Salary $5300-$7300, depending on experience. 


- Write Director, Paramus Free Public Library, W. 239 


Midland Ave., Paramus, NJ. 
BRANCH librarian. The Hartford Public Library, 


- Hartford, Conn., is looking for experienced librarian 


to head small branch library. Challenging position, 
excellent working! conditions, many ‘fringe benefits, 
Salary range $6552-$7865. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, 
Asst. Ln. , 

CHILDREN’S work. The Hartford Public Library, 
Hartford, Conn., has openings for positions in branch 
library and central child | 
conditions. Many fringe benefits. Salary up to $6500, 
dependent on qualifications. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, 
Asst. Ln. i 

COLLEGE library in New York metropolitan area 
will need a head reference librarian to service a large 
and growing reference collection and also take over 
some duties of assistant librarian. Ground soon to be 
broken for new building. Rank of assistant professor, 

in vicinity of $8000. We require thorough 

knowledge of reference tools, willingness to help stu- 
dents, and capacity for work. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity in a growing school. Send full resume to B-249. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progres- 
sive library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. 
In lively cultural community of 12,000, center of win- 
ter and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th 
year library degree and experience. Salary $5600 and 
up, depending on experience. 4 weeks vacation, usual 


fringe benefits, Send resume to. A. B. Jerard, Pres., - 


Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free Library, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. ! 


RENAISSANCE in Worcester, Mass. New central 


building, new regional services. Assistant Librarian, 
adult servi 


cellent working 


dren’s dept. Excellent working _ 


starting $7388. Program director, start-. 


ing $6594. Children’s librarian and subject special- | 


ists, starting $5468. Also regional adult service posi- 
tions, Address, Personnel, Worcester Free Public 
Library, Worcester 8, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S coordinator. Attractive New Jersey 
suburban community of 23,000, within commuting 
distance of New York City. Salary, wit! experience, 
$5600. Talented person to augment imaginative pro- 
gram in 2 children’s departments, main library, and 
branch. Month’s vacation, hospitalization, pension, 
etc. Attractive new building, pleasant staff. Apply 


Helen V. Winter, Dir., Maplewood Memorial Library, _ 


Maplewood, N.J. 
ASSISTANT librarian. College-type library in Con- 
necticut girls; boarding school. Adequate starting 
salary with full maintenance. Social security. Blue 
Cross. 15 weeks vacation. Library degree preferred. 
Experience not necessary. Write B-250. ° 
CHILDREN’S librarian for public library. Starting 
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salary $5700 plus, depending on experience. Suburban 
population of 18,000,: great readera, busy -children's 
program, good book budget, state pension. Meet NYS 
certification. Apply Mrs. Barbara Rau, Delmar Public 
Library, Delmar, N.Y. i 
HEAD librarian. New library in new four-year lib- 


eral arts college opening in fall 1963, Southampton 


College of Long Island University in ‘Southampton, 
Long Island, New York. General Education core pro- 
gram and usual areas of specialization. Librarian must 
establish structure of library and work with divisional 


chairmen. Consult with university library staff and di-.: 


rector in university center in Brooklyn to set purposes 
and pattern of library development. LS degree re- 
quired, preference for humanities or literature subject 
matter background. Faculty rank of assistant profes- 


sor, salary in accord with rank and experience. TIAA, 


REF, insurance and other university benefits. Send 
credentials to Provost Edward C. Glanz 

ELEMENTARY school librarians to be employed 
for September 1963. Beginning salary from $5300 to 
39750 for ten months. Libraries served by central 
processing and cataloging. Contact Howard V. Meri- 
deth, Central School District No. 2, Syosset, L.L, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian. Starting salary 
$4900 to $7500. Begin September Ll. Apply Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 97 Maple St., Summit, NJ. 

GENERAL services librarian. Varied duties: con- 
sultant work with members, book selection, supervise 
interlibrary loans, Salary open, dependent on experi- 
ence, Requires 5th year library degree, at least 2 years 
appropriate experience. Liberal personnel benefits, 
New York State retirement. Join one of-the most ex- 
citing and challenging fields of library development 
in recent years. Reasonable urban living in the Rome- 
Utica area. Variety of outdoor recreational facilities. 
Apply Lucena J. Kibbe, Mid-York Library System, 
617 N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 

. REFERENCE librarian for university library in 

New York City. Position carries assistant professor’s 
rank, full faculty benefits, and month’s vacation. Li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary starts at 
$7000. Apply Director of Libraries, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn 1. l 

WANTED: Children’s librarian in active suburban 
community near New York City. Opportunity for ad- 
yancement. Salary $5100-$5600, depending on experi- 
ence. New air-conditioned building. Book budget 
$6100. Month’s vacation, sick leave, hospitalization 
benefits, pension. Write Helen V. D. Winter, Dir., 
Maplewood Memorial Library, Maplewood, N.J. 

ASSISTANT librarian and cataloger for rapidly 
growing college library in Maine. Degree in library 
science and experience in cataloging preferred. Po- 
sition open after July 1, 1963. Salary in the $5000 
range, depending on training and experience. Month 
vacation y . Write: Mrs. Robert S. Benson, Ln., 
Nasson Collegé, Springvale, Me. 

CHILDREN’S librarians. Challenge for librarians 
with ideas and love of children’s work. Unlimited op- 
portunity to develop an outstanding children’s pro- 
gram in library-conscious community on Long Island. 
45 minutes from downtown New York City. Salary: 
$6200-$7400. 5th year degree and at least 2 years ex- 

erience in children’s work required. Children’s li- 
ee with no experience, $5500-$6750. N.Y. State 
Certification, health insurance, social security, and 
state retirement. 35-hour week, month’s vacation, sick 
leave, and other fringe benefits.) Edward H. Fenner, 
Dir., Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 


southeast 


‘BALTIMORE County, Maryland, a -suburban system 


serving 500,000 people, needs an assistant coordinator 
of adult services, adult and children’s specialists, and 
a branch librarian. Salary for all these positions is 
$6725-$8070 in five steps, and requires a fifth year 
degree from an ALA-accredited library school, plus 


‘at least two yeara experience. For information. and 


application, write Charles W. Robinson, Baltimore 
County Public Library, Towson 4. 

ARLINGTON County, Va. Children’s work librar- 
tan, 35920-87220 a year. 5th year library science de- 
gree and at least one year of professional experience in 
children’s work. Modern progressive public library 
system, Apply Personnel Department, Court House, 
Arlington 1, - . 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Live and work in a pleasant 
environment; Architect and site for new library have 
been selected. Supervisory ability and graduate li- 
brary degree required. Salary $500-$550 per month. 
Civil Service benefits. No written examination, Write 
Walter H. Murphy, City Ln., Lakeland, Fla. 

BRAND-NEW Central Library in an expand- 
ing system has several openings for librarians who 
would like to live ‘in a resort area. 1) Head of proc- 
essing. Salary range $6144-$7704. 3614-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 weeks vacation, and many other fringe bene- 
fits. 2) New positions are now open in processing, 
business and technical, social sciences, and children’s 
work, Salary range $5112~$6420. Other benefits same 
as above. Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall 
Annex, Room 203, Norfolk 10, Va. No written exam- 
ination. 

CATALOGER. New $1,000,000 library about to be 
constructed needs head of cataloging to plan and 
organize processing function consisting of ordering, 
cataloging, and preparation of books, Emphasis on 
cataloging. Excellent opportunity for cataloger to 
work under ideal physical conditions. Four weeks va- 
cation, two weeks sick leave, state retirement. system, 
group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary scale $6200~§$7192. For further informa- 
tion write Edward B. Hall, Dir., Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000,000 library 
needs head of adult services whose primary responsi- 
bility will be to develop book collection. Four weeks 
vacation, two weeks sick leave, state retirement sys- 
tem, group Blue Crogs-Blue Shield. Library degree 
required. Salary scale $6200-$7192. For further in- 
formation write Edward B. Hall, Dir, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

CITY of Hollywood, Florida, offers employment op- 
portunities Serving city of 47,000. Must be graduate 
of recognized library school. City Ebrarian, children’s 
librarian positions with salary range $5040-$7200, de- 

ending on qualifications. Citizenship required. Age 
to 45. Inquire Personnel Department, Room 3, Admin- 
istrative Center. kook ages 

CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee, has openings for be- 
ginning level librarians with degrees from accredited 
library schools, Salary $4860-$6120. To work in ac- 
tive information and reference department. 4 weeks 
vacation, social security, and municipal pension plan. 
City in the heart of the TVA near lake and moun. 
tains. Apply: Librarian, Chattanooga Public Library. 

DIRECTOR for Anniston Public Library, Anniston, 
Alabama. Library serves 35,000 population in the 
South’s “Model City.” New building of 45,000 aq. ft. 
in planning stages. Salary up to $7200. Outstanding 
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opportunity to work in library-minded city with ideal 
climate and friendly people. Apply to: Anniston Civil 
Service Board, P.O. Box 686. 


mudivest 


HEAD librarian, female. For village of 23,000, lo- 
cated only 30 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience required. Salary open. 
38-hour week, retirement benefits, liberal cumulative 
sick leave. Month’s vacation, plus time for profes- 
sional meetings. Staff of four, plus pages. Annual 
circulations, 100,000. Send. complete resume immedi- 
ately to Grover C. Gantt, Tr., 7903 Westwood Dr., 
Elmwood Park 35, HL 

MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 

uired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 

ts including excellent retirement program and 
pleasant working conditions. Salary based on back- 
ground. Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butter- 
worth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

OPPORTUNITIES in children’s, reference, branch, 
and bookmobile services in an expanding progressive 
system, with a new $2,500,000 main library, 18 
branches, and 3 bookmobiles; serving a population of 
about 500,000. Professional salaries begin at $5500. 
40-hour week, month’s vacation with pay, cumulative 
sick leave, one of the nation’s finest retirement sys- 
tems. Cultured, thriving industrial city with attractive 
residential areas. Surrounded by beautiful suburban 
cities and countryside. Inquire Personnel Office, Day- 
ton and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 E. 
3 St, Dayton 2. 

HIGH school librarian for Catholic boys high 
school in southeast Cleveland. Full administrative re- 
sponsibility beginning with school year 1963. Library 
degree required. Education courses desired. Starting 
salary $5000-$5500, depending on experience. Apply 
Rev. Luke Yaeger, O.S.B., Benedictine High School, 
2900 East Blvd., Cleveland 4. 

TWO positions open: head of children’s depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Salary starts $5313, with advance- 
ment at end of six months and yearly increases, Re- 
tirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization. Apply Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Jackson 
Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

ASSISTANT cataloger for rapidly growing college 
library. Degree in library science required. 40-hour 
week, one month vacation, and social security. Re- 
tirement and major medical plans without cost to 
the employee. Blue Cross available. Salary $5500- 
$6000. Aon John R. May, Ln., Van Zoeren Library, 
Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

HEAD librarian with 5th year degree for commu- 
nity serving 17,000 in Frankfort, Ind. Salary open. 
State employees retirement plus social security, lib- 
eral vacation, and sick benefits. Apply Ralph D. 
Ticen, Pres., Library Board, 700 S, Harrison, Frank- 
fort, Ind. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, lib- 
eral arts, church-related college of 1300 students, to 
begin September 1963. Duties include descriptive 
aone some order work, and a few hours refer- 


ence. Library degree or its near completion required; 
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experience not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 months, 
39-hour week, salary open. Library moved into its 
new, spacious, air-conditioned building in September 
1962. Excellent opportunity. Apply Maudie Linn Nes- 
bitt, Hd. Ln. 

WANTED: Librarian for book concern located in 


Midwest, specializing in juvenile books, must have ~4 


some all-around experience. Good future, fringe bene- 
fits, Salury $6000 up. Write B-244. 

LIBRARIAN I openings in adult subject depart- 
ments and extension service operations. Library de- 
gree required. Beginning salary up to $6335, depend- 
ing upon experience. Annual increments to $7131. 
4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good retire- 
ment plan. Air-conditioned main library building lo- 
cated in complex which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, and little theatre. Apply Personnel Office, 
Flint Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, 
Mich. 

ALA’s Library Technology Project has opening for 
experienced librarian with special interest and back- 
ground in furniture, equipment, and library manage- 
ment, to administer the Project’s Technical Informa- 
tion Service. Position involves some travel. Require- 
ments: 5th year library degree and minimum of six 
years experience, Beginning salary $9024, social 
security, TIAA, one month vacation. Write Frazer G. 


Poole, Dir., LTP, ALA headquarters. -e 


THREE librarians needed for the public library 
of Des Moines. No library experience required. Salary 
range $5244-$6300, with liberal fringe benefits. Start- 
ing salary may be above minimum for experienced 
applicant. 1) Circulation and 2) reference require 
graduate library degree. 3) Music requires a graduate 
library degree with either undergraduate minor in 
music or a bachelor’s in music with some practical 
music experience. Apply Dan A. Williams, Dir., Des 
Moines Public Library, Des Moines 9. 

TWO positions open. Reference librarian and 
cataloger in church-related liberal arts college. MA 
required, experience preferred. Academic status, At- 
tractive salary schedule, social security, excellent 
fringe benefits. 60 miles to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Write Odrun E. Peterson, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to supervise children’s de- 
partment. Librarian U. Position open. MLS and 
experience required. Salary $6360-$7584. One month 
vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin State retirement sys- 
tem, social security, hospitalization, and life insur- 
ance, Apply to E. R. Kunert, Dir., Mead Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wis. + 8 

CHILDREN’S librarian. MLS with some previous 
experience desirable. Position also includes some work 
with adults. Beginning salary $5565 to $7245, depend- 
ing on experience; top salary $9765. 5-day week, 
4-week vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, plus so- 
cial security. Excellent opportunity in desirable sub- 
urban community. Apply Robert M. , Dir., Grosse 
Pointe Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval Ave., Grosse 
Pointe 36, Mich. 

HEAD librarian position in newly constructed li- 
brary with planned capacity of 60,000 volumes. Lo- 
cated in Chicago suburb of 17,000, predominantly 
professional/managerial class. Progressive board seeks 
experienced graduate of established library school 
with initiative and enthusiasm for promoting outstand- 
ing library service. Minimum salary: $7200 per year. 
Apply to: Board of Directors, Glen Ellyn Free Public 
Library, 596 Crescent Bilyd., Glen Ellyn, Tl. . 

CHEMISTRY librarian, Argonne National Labora- 
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tory, the largest atomic energy research laboratory in 
the Midwest, has an opening. Responsibilities will 
include reference work, literature searching, selec- 
tion of new literature, and administration of a branch 
library with an extensive collection in the field of 
chemistry. Preferred candidates will have an under- 


.- graduate major in chemistry and hold the 5th year 


library degree. Salary is liberal in the technical li- 
brary field and will be commensurate with technical 
training and experience, as well as library training 
and experience. The laboratory is located about 25 
miles southwest of Chicago, near many attractive sub- 
urban communities. The normal work week is 40 
hours and benefits include a month’s vacation, TIAA 
retirement plan, major medical hospitalization in- 
surance, and life insurance. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. Send retails of education and experience to 
Professional Placement, Argonne National Laboratory, 
9700 S. Cass Ave., Argonne, II Operated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under contract with the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

PONTIAC Public Libraries. Administrative assist- 
ant, Librarian IL BA and graduate library degree 
required, plus 2-3 years professional library experi- 
ence, Salary $6049-$7336, the increments occurring at 
6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new main 
library, excellent working conditions, congenial staff. 


Bookmobile librarian, 5th year library degree re- 


quired, some experience preferred. Salary $5229- 
$6342 in 3 years, starting rate higher for experience. 
5-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, etc. BKM 
operates within city limits, so no country roads. Gen- 
eral management of BKM services and BKM hook 
selection, under sympathetic not restrictive super- 
vision. Two assistants (clerk and driver-clerk). New 
position: Assistant children’s librarian, Librarian I. 
BA and 5th year library degree required. Salary 
$5229--§5491-$5759-$6049-$6342,. (Start at 2d step for 
successful appropriate experience.) Beautiful new 
main library, good working conditions, very con- 
genial staff, and the children’s librarian a fine person 
to work for. Apply Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 
REFERENCE librarian and general assistant. 
$6000~$6480. Work with all age groups. Rural tri- 
county 4-year-old system. Apply Marjorie J. Pomeroy, 
Dir., East Central Regional Library, Cambridge, Minn. 
WAYNE State University. Cataloger. Required: 
Degree in librarianship, at least two years of cata- 


“loging experience in a research library, and working 


acquaintance with two foreign languages. Some back- 
ground in scientific subjects desirable. Beginning 
salary $6500-S8000, depending on qualifications. 
Automatic annual increments within salary classes. 
38%,-hour week. Social security, TIAA retirement, 
health and life insurance partially subsidized, one 
month annual vacation, liberal disability benefits. 
Apply or inquire G. Flint Purdy, Dir. of Ls. De- 
troit 2. ~ 

HEAD librarian. Public Library, Elm Grove, Wia. 
New suburban library in community of 6000, partici- 
pating in Milwaukee Public Library System. Require- 
ments: MLS degree, some administrative experience. 
Three weeks vacation, liberal fringe benefits. Salary 
open. Apply: c/o Village Hall, Elm Grove, Wis. 

CATALOGER for a private coeducational college, 
enrollment 700. Some circuation and reference work. 
New library in process. Professional degree required. 
40-hour week for eleven months. Retirement and 
tenure, Salary $5200 or more, depending upon qualifi- 
cations. No experience needed. Write Lucile F. 


Vickers, Hd. Ln., Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. 

REFERENCE cataloger in a recently remodeled 
public library, 20,000 population, fifty miles from 
Cleveland. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate. Forty-hour week, seven paid holi- 
days, four weeks vacation after first year. Excellent 
state retirement. Salary open. Apply immediately to 
Librarian, McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 

REFERENCE librarian for Grace A. Dow Memo- 
rial Library, serving 50,000 population. Duties: ref- 
erence work combined with advising readers and as- 
sisting groups with program planning. Responsible 
to supervisor of adult service. Salary range: $5485- 
$6285, three years. Qualifications: ALA-accredited 
fifth year library degree or equivalent combination of 
education and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life 
and major medical insurance, social security, and re- 
tirement benefits. For information and application 
forms write: Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Pers. Examr., City 
Hall, Midland, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN I to work in children’s department. 
Professional degree required. Salary range $5496- 
$6216. 39-hour week, 22 work days vacation. Fringe 
benefits include Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by li- 
brary, Wisconsin State retirement, social security, and 
12 days sick leave accumulating to 95. Apply George 
E. Earley, Dir., G. M. Simmons Public Library, Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

ADULT services librarian, medium-sized library 
system in large industrial suburb. Requires trained 
librarian to assume full charge of adult department. 
Library degree required, experience preferred. Mini- 
mum salary $5564, allowance possible for pertinent 
experience. Regular annual increments. Extensive 
fringe benefits. Interviews arranged at ALA confer- 
ence, Apply Margaret Paulus, Ch. Ln., West Allis 
Public Library, 1508 S. 75 St, West Allis 14, Wis. 

THREE positions: 1) Assistant children’s librarian 
in the Public Library Department. Starting salary 
$5512 (no experience) to $6825 (5 years experience 
credit), annual increments of $250-+ to a maximum of 
$8925-+. 4 weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave cumu- 
lative to 120 days, retirement under Michigan State 
Teachers Retirement Fund, and social security. Hos- 
pital and medical insurance available. 2) Assistant 
reference librarian for business, industry, and tech- 
nology section in the Public Library Department. Pre- 
fer someone with experience. Starting salary $5512 
(no experience) to $6825 (5 years experience credit), 
annual increments of $250-+- to a maximum of 
$8925-1-. 4 weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave cumula- 
tive to 120 days, retirement under Michigan State 
Teachers Retirement Fund, and social security. Hos- 
pital and medical insurance available. 3) Assistant 
processing librarian for central processing of school, 
public, and community college materials. Starting 
salary $5512 (no experience) to $6825 (5 years ex- 
perience credit), annual increments of $250-+ to a 
maximum of $8925--. 4 weeks vacation, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 120 days, retirement under Michi- 
gan State Teachers Retirement Fund, and social se- 
curity. Hospital and medical insurance available. Ap- 
ply to: Clarence S. Paine, The Lansing (School Dis- 
trict) Libraries, 210 W. Shiawassee St., Lansing, 
Mich. 

THE Michigan State Library has openings July 1, 
1963, for a school consultant with imagination to 
help organize a statewide program for elementary, 
secondary, and junior college libraries; a public li- 
brary consultant to foster systems of libraries (ex- 
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perience 2 new library building and anodd de- 
sirable), salary begins at $6577.20, and for experi- 
enced librarians has a maximum of $8748; and a 
reference librarian II, salary range $5867-$6953, de- 
pending on experience. Michigan civil service provi- 
sions govern. Usual fringe benefits, Apply James R. 
Hunt, Asst. St. Ln., Lansing. Interviews will be held 
in Chicago during ALA conference. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Exceptional ON to 


- develop juvenile services in established city library 
- system serving a population of 35,000. Located at the 


foot of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four-season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four-hour drive from Chicago, half aa 
to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5640 with 
(3) increments to $6600. Position on salary: schedule 
is determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: month’s vacation, city retirement, social se- 
curity, sick leave, etc. Position open. Apply E. G. 
McLane, Dir., F ond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. ` 

READERS services librarian with degree and ex- 
perience. Salary to $6900 plus 749% TIAA retirement 
annuity, eight weeks vacation, 35-hour week. Small 
men’s college (600 students), beautiful. campus, 
charming village, 50 miles NE of Columbus. Occn- 
pied 31,200,000 building October 1962, Write to Ed- 
ward Heintz, Ln., Kenyon College Library, ‘Gambier, 
Ohio. Interviews at ALA July meeting may be ar- 


ranged. | 
ASSISTANT circulation librarian. Professional li- 
brary degree. No experience necessary. Lively univer- 
sity library in pleasant community 35 miles from 
Kansas City, $5600 beginning salary, faculty status, 
fringe benefits, Write to: Dr. Stuart Forth, Asaoc. 
Dir., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
CHILDREN’S book reviewer for permanent posi- 
tion on the Booklist staff. As assistant to the editor of 
children’s books, to read and evaluate juvenile books 


in all subject areas and at all age levels, select titles 


for recommendation in the Booklist, and write annota- 
tions for those selected. Qualifications: degree from 
an accredited library school, library experience in 
working with children and books in either a public or 
school library, wide reading background and a good 
knowledge of children’s literature, ability to evaluate 
children’s books and their use in a library, ability to 
write concise descriptive and evaluative annotations. 
Beginning salary 36900, maximum. $8196. .Vacation: 
22 working days. Send application with full details of 
education, training, and experience to Edna Vanek, 
Ed., The "Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters. 
mountain plains 
CITY librarian. Salary $5616-$6312, Director of 
growing library serving city of 14,000 plus environs. 
Sth year degree, some experience preferred. Good 
fringe benefits , Apply Frank U. Koehler, City Mgr., 
Scottsbluff, N 
HEAD hee a for a prosperous university town 
of 35,000 in the Red River Valley. Library science de- 
gree. Opening immediate for experienced’ librarian. 
Inexperienced person would work six months as as- 
sistant librarian first. Good public relations needed 
to push building program and promote county or re- 
gional library service. 40-hour week, month’s vacation, 
heen sick leave, social security. Salary open. 
Apply y Mrs. Richard E. Frank, Ln., Grand Forks Pub- 
ibrary, Grand Forks, N.D. 
o MIDWESTERN liberal arts college, Presbyterian- 
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related, needs librarian September 1963: Must be 
graduate of accredited library school; minimum of 2 
years experience preferred, but not required. Under- 
graduate major in one of the social sciences desirable. 
New library air-conditioned. 1] months’ work cus- 
tomary, usual fringe benefits. Write details of educa- _ 
tion and experience to the Librarian, Hastings College, ` 
Hastings, Neb. 


$ 


southwest 
ASSISTANT college librarian in charge of reference, 
circulation, and serials in new building housing 
audio-visual as a part of library services. Graduate 
library school degree required. Starting salary $5833. 
Apply Edward C. Werner, Hd. Lu., New Mexico West- 


ern College, Silver :City. 
NEW MEXICO: State Library. Three positions. 


State retirement plus social security, group insurance 
voluntary, three weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave. 
Library science degree required. Head of technical 
services (Librarian IV). Supervises staff of four, cen- 
tralized cataloging for regional libraries and state ‘of- 
fice libraries. Entering salary, $6600; maximum, $9000. 
Field consultant (Librarian DI) for northern part of 
the state, work with public libraries. in advisory ca- 
pacity, set up library stations, carry on public rela- 
tions program, liaison with four regional libraries. 
Entering salary, $4760; maximum, $7920. Regional m 
librarian (Librarian ID), Bookmobile service, work 
with small public libraries i in advisory capacity, set up 
library stations, carry on public relations and publicity 
programs. Entering salary, $5280; maximum, $7200. 
Apply Dorothy J. "T Watkins ' Box 1666, Santa Fe. 
ASSISTANT cataloger for a four-year liberal arts 
college. Position open September 1, 1963. New build- 
ing centrally heated and air-conditioned, Library 
science degree necessary. Experience desirable but 


not necessary. Knowledge of foreign languages de- 


sirable but not necessary. Salary open, depending 
upon qualifications. Excellent fringe benefit program. 
Apply to Mrs. Womack, Hd., Arthur Hopkins Li- 
brary, Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

EXPANDING Tucson needs more professional li- 
brarians. New positions have been created beginning 
July 1. Head of the extension services division 
($6300-$7500), to head up present program of 2 
branches, 2 book travelers, 13 stations, and plan for 
new regional branch. Minimum of 4 years branch or 
extension experience required. Branch librarian 
($5700-$6900), to work in new building with collec- 
tion of 18,000 volumes. Children’s librarians ($5280-— 
$6300) are needed to work with new hedd of chil- 
dren’s services division. Head of young adult section 
($5760-$6900) needed along with beginning YA li- 
brarian (%5280-$6300). Here is a challenge to estab- 
lish a program of' service to young adults within the 
adult services division. Also to be added to the adult 
services division ,is a reference librarian (35290- 
$6300). A full-time cataloger of musie*hd fine arts 
($5280-$6300) is needed to help process an increased 
volume of materials. Other positions will open as the 
Tucson Public Library makes strides forward in a 
rebuilding and expansion program. Applications are 
invited from those who possess a graduate library 
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scionce degree and who wish to participate in devel-’ 
oping a library system to serve 320,000 people. Usual | 


fringe benefits are enhanced by the famous climate 


which brings 1500 new residents to Tucson each | 


month. Interviews will be conducted at ALA confer- 
ence. Contact John F. Anderson, Dir., Tucson Public 
Library, 200 S. 6 ‘Ave. 
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pacific northwest 
TWO positions: children’s librarian and cataloger. 
Salary dependent upon training and experience. Must 
be graduate of ALA library school. January graduates 
considered. FICA, city retirement plan, 15 worki 
days sick leave, 15 working days vacation. Sen 
resume and recent photo to: Roger E. Spillers, Ln. 
Helena Public Library, Helena, Mont. 

TWO positions: 1) Circulation assistant. College 
graduate and graduate of an accredited library school 
plus one year of experience. Beginni 
per month, 2) Reference librarian. College graduate 
with a 5-year degree from an accredited library 
school. Also at least 2 years of experience. Beginning 
salary $475 per month. Apply Ann Whitmack, Dir. 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Salary range $5040-$6048. 
College community of 25,000 in Walla Walla valley 
at edge of Blue Mountaing in S.E. Washington. Two 
years experience in children’s work in a public li- 
brary in addition to 5th year library school rg ek 
required, Month’s vacation, City pays portion of 
pitalization (optiona]), social security, statewide cities 
retirement, other fringe benefits. Apply Sarah Cor- 
coran, Lo., Public Library, Walla Walla, Wash. 

LEWIS and Clark College Library will have an 
opening in August for a circulation librarian to assist 
as readers adviser. Faculty rank, one month vacation. 
Library school degree required. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications, Minimum $5600. Apply to L, E. 
Tomlinson, Ln., Portland 19, Ore. 

SPECIALIST for original research, statistical 
studies, and publication work related to library de- 
velopment. Requirements: a master’s degree in library 
science from an accredited university and training in 
research. At least five years of successful professional 
library experience, including publication in research. 
Retirement and social security. Position open Sep- 
tember 1. Write to State Librarian Eloise Ebert, 
Oregon State Library, Salem. 

KLAMATH County Library, Needed: Young li- 
brary executive to complete merger of existing city 
and county libraries located in Klamath Falls, Ore. 
This challenging opportunity carries with it the 
chance to enlarge and remodel an existing library 
building in Klamath Falls; to organize unification of 
existing city and county book stocks and other li- 
brary materials; and to develop a united staff and a 
‘ strong unified modern service for Klamath Falls and 
its outlying areas. Population of the immediate trad- 
ing area’ is approximately 43,000. Candidates must 
have AB degree, plus one year of graduate study in 
a library school accredited by the kadan Library 
Association, and at least two years of successful pro- 
fessional library experience. Salary $550-$600 per 
month. Write to: Klamath County Court, Courthouse, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

LIBRAR Association of Portland, Oregon, has 
openings for branch librarians, children’s librarians, 
and general assistants in art, literature and history, 
and social science and science. Salaries for general 
assistants range from $5100 (for. fifth-year graduates 
with no experience) to $6540, and from $5820 to 
$7200 for experienced branch librarians. Terms of em- 
ployment include 3744-hour week, four weeks vacation, 
sick leave, social security, and retirement plan. Write 
to Katherine E. Anderson, Per. Ofc. 

CATALOGER wanted: LS degree, at least year’s 
experience and 1 foreign language minimum require- 
ments. We offer $5604, 30 days vacation, 12 days sick 


leave (cumulative to 60 days), TIAA, state retire- 
ment, social security, free Blue Cross (including 
major medical benefits) , faculty status, congenial-staff, 
modern building and working conditiona, friendly 
community (within 3-hour drive of Yellowstone, 
Tetons, Sun Valley, Salt Lake). Position available 
July 1; will wait until September if necessary. Write 


. now to Eli M. Oboler, Ln., Idaho State University, 


Pocatello.’ Send two references and vita data. For 
further quick information, phone 208-233-2160, Ext. 
231, 9 a.m.-5:30 r.m., M-F. 

REFERENCE librarian for busy public library in 
attractive university town of 26,000. Interesting and 
varied work. Salary $5250-$6708. Excellent fringe ` 
benefits. Apply Mra. Alice Davidson, Ln., Corvallis 

lic Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

ASSISTANT head of readers services division, Ore- 
gon State Library. Supervises Reference Section of 
10 professionals. Four years of professional experi- 
ence, including reference and supervisory work and a 
fifth-year degree in librarianship required. Legisla- 
tive reference experience desirable. State retirement, 
social security. Position open August 1, Write to 
Eloise Ebert; St. Ln., Salem. 


far west 
LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $464-$575 per month. aoa te librarians - 
may start above minimum. ) The : Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always goo The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 12. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties. Positions available in children’s reference, tech- 
nical services, and other fields of librarianship. Out- 
standing employee benefits include annual vacation, 
sick leave, injury leave, health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities 


‘available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to $6384, de- 


pending on qualifications. Must be graduate of ac- 
credited library school. Citizenship required. To age 
64, Inquire Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 1600 Pacific 
Hwy., San Diego. 

PUBLIC services librarian for a liberal arts, church- 
related college of about 1500 students. Position re- 
quires ALA-accredited library schoo] degree and ex- 
perience. One month vacation, thirty days of sick 
leave, social security, TIAA retirement, life insur- 
ance, Blue Cross. Salary: $5700-plus, depending upon 
experience. Job description is available. Write to Li- 
brarian, ee. of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, caters where the climate is cool and a 
roundings beautiful. A youngish person havin 
fifth-year degree with emphasis on work with 
dren. Must be in good health. California State re- 
tirement. Excellent vacation and sick leave. Six-step 
salary scale. Starting salary depends upon training 
and experience. Write Mra. Ruth Galvin ee 
Harrison Memorial Library, Box 800, Carmel, Calif 

ANAHEIM, California, has an opening for prin- 
cipal librarian in charge of adult services. Monthly 
salary range is $628-$660-$693-$727-$763. Starting 
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- W. Firby, Dir. of P 


salary may be at any step within salary range. The 
Anaheim Public Library serves a rapidly growing 
community with a present population’ of 132,000. 
Estimates place the 1970 population over 200,000. 
A new central library building is under construction 
and will open shortly. One branch library is in 
operation; two more are being planned; and a book- 
mobile is in service, The principal librarian for adult 
services heads this division in the library and ad- 
ministers this phase of the program. The position in- 
volves the supervision of the entire adult program 
including reference, circulation, book selection, and 
related activities. The library now has 48 full-time 
employees. It is operating on a budget of $430,000 
with a book budget of $75,000. Fringe benefits in- 
clude California State retirement plan, paid health 
imsurance, vacations, sick leave, and credit union. 
Minimum requirements are graduation from a recog- 
nized library schoo] and three years of professional 
library experience. Previous supervisory experience is 
desirable. Address inquiries to: Personnel Depart- 
ment, City of Anaheim, ‘225 Broadway. Tel: Area 
Code 714, 776-0110, Ext. 333. 

REDWOOD CITY is recruiting for junior librarian 


. for adult reference and readers’ advisory work. Salary 
 $5124-$6408 ($427-$534) , normally first increase after 


six months. Personnel rules permit some appoint- 
ments at second step. Civil Service position. City pays 
life insurance and one-half of health insurance. Lib- 
eral vacation leave, sick leave, disability leave, and 
state retirement plan. Rapidly growing community of 
50,000 in center of electronics industries complex 25 
miles south of San Francisco, 6 miles north of Stan- 
ford. City noted for beautiful homes and apartments 
and excellent climate. Maximum opportunity to par- 
ticipate in book selection and. other creative profes- 
sional activities. Library science degree or equiva- 
lent required. Apply Personnel, City Hall, P.O. Box 
391, Redwood ‘City, Calif. 

PUBLIC library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-3454, Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc: 
tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATOR for public library district, serv- 
icing 12,000 population through headquarters and one 
branch. ALA fifth-year degree and some supervisory 
experience required. In small town with big city ideas, 
large budget, modern building, position open July 1, 
or at your convenience. Salary set by board, approxi- 
mately $7200 to start. Coalinga District Library, P.O. 


` Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 


FRESNO, California, has immediate openings for 
Librarian I ($5112-$6384) and Librarian IT ($5712- 
$7140) positions, starting salary commensurate with 
individual qualifications. You will enjoy working in 
our new 1% million dollar City-County Library. Our 
growing urban-rural system provides opportunity for’ 
professional growth, advancement, and stimulation. 
Generous fringe benefits. Current vacancies, book- 
mobile unit, readers service, branch library. Qualifi- 
cations: Librarian I, graduation from an ALA-ac- 
credited school of librarianship, Librarian JI, gradua- 
tion from ALA-accredited school and two years pro- 
fessional a igre Apply immediately to: Edward 

i ers., Fresno County Personnel 


Office, Room 101, Hall of Records. 
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hawaii ` 


CHILDREN’S Librarian I for public libraries in ` 
Wailuku, Maui, and Hilo. 1 year professional chil- 
dren’s library program experience, $5592-$7128. Cata- 
log Librarian I at University of Hawaii library, 


.l year professional cataloging and classifying experi- 


ence, $5592-$7128, Librarian I for reference section © 
in Honolulu public library, $5076-$6468. Librarian Il 
for branch public library in Lahaina, Maui, and for 
reference work at University of Hawaii College of 
Education library, 1 year professional library experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Librarian III for University of ` 
Hawaii library circulation section, 2 years profes- 
sional library experience, $6156-$7860. Librarian IV ` 
to plan, direct, and supervise operations of branch | 
public libraries on island of Kauai, male preferred, 
3 years professional library experience, $6792-—$8664. 


‘Foreign language catalog librarian for University of | 


Hawaii, 1 year professional cataloging experience 
requiring application of a reading knowledge of 
French, German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. State of 
Hawaii civil service positions requiring BLS from 
ALA-accredited college. Medical plan, social security 
coverage, retirement plan, and other benefits, Contact 
Mrs. Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Pers. Servs., 825 
Mililani St. Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

WOMAN, AMLS, five years experience in university 
libraries, wishes position in acquisitions, reference, 
college, or university library. Available September. 
Write B-245-W. 

WOMAN, early fifties, good health, 27 hours fin- 
ished toward MS in LS, 8 years experience in charge 
of secondary school libraries, seeks position in public 
or college library in warm climate. Would consider 
interesting and challenging position in high school 
library work. Write B-251-W. 

MALE: Administrative position in a library service 
organization, whose business is filling library needs, 
with an opportunity to buy into the business or pur- 
chase it outright. Write Box B-252-W. 

ADMINISTRATIVE or reference position in aca- 
demic library desired by a male, 26, married, AMLS, 
3 years professional experience in large public library 
system. Available September 1. West only. Write © 
B-253-W. l 

CATALOGER, 20 years experience college, special, 
public libraries, wants San Francisco position in Sep- ` 
tember. Write B-254-W. Se 

MALE, BSLS, PhD, 15 yrs. univ. exp. (technical 
services and readers services) seeks university ad- 
ministrative position, $9000. Write B-230-W. - 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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Picture ofa 
Perfect Match 
Norfolk s beautiful 
“Contemporary Library 


and Sjöström s 


Centura Foo 





Chances are you will see at a glance how 
Sjöström’s new line of library furniture matches 
the distinguished interior of this modern library 
in Norfolk, Virginia. But, did you notice how 
Sjöström’s CENTURA 400 blends wood and 
stainless steel to provide a perfect harmony of 
beauty, sturdiness, and durability? If not, 
take a good look. You’re sure to see more of it. 
In libraries where quality comes first. = Request 


Alpha III, the catalog containing details. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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for those 

who believe in 
the economy 
of quality 
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No matter the materials used or the decor, 
Sjostrom’s CENTURA 400 library furniture will 
match your interior, complement its 
surroundings. 

Don’t you agree that these card catalog units 
look just right in this room? Don’t you feel 


they would look wonderful in any room?” 


Including yours? 
Then write for Alpha III, the catalog with 


the complete picture. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 29. PA 


NEW Scope, NEW Subscription Policy 
announced for... 





DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS 


Doctoral dissertations on research in mathemat- 


ics, sciences, social sciences, and the humanities from over 
130 universities are now published by University Microfilms. 
Broader coverage has increased the number of 600 word ab- 
stracts published each month to 700—more than 8,000 a year. 
This ARL sponsored service includes a detailed subject 
index prepared by the Library of Congress and, this year, 
additional subscriptions can be secured at half price. 


ORDER TODAY 


DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS (12 and cumulative Index)............. $50.00 
DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS (12 and Index plus Index 
to American Doctoral Dissertations) ............0 ccc eee eeeeees 57.50 
index te American Doctoral Dissertations... 6 occas eres pana 8.00 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—SAME ADDRESS 
Foreign mailing DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS oralne sds Dasma awds (60a a 25.00 
slightly more DISS. ABSTRACTS plus Index to Am. Doctoral Dissertations......... 32.00 


If you want additional information write — 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
SVCEIBIARY OF XERO COBVPrORATIOCON 







along the southwestern shore 
of Lake Michigan. Chicago's down- 
town section fies largely south of 
the Chicago River. The heart of the 
city’s business district is the Loop. 
it is named for the loop of elevated 
electric railroad tracks that encircte it, 
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Like this map of Chicago—one of more than 1.725 Al 
in the 1963 edition—World Book articles are clear- Hi 
cut, informative, rewarding. This is the result of Salo 


editorial vision and planning that enables you to 
say, “You'll find it in World Book Encyclopedia,” 
and be sure. 
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American Library Association Headquarters 


Adult education in public libraries of three 
European countries - Photographs of the new 
headquarters - Articles on the new officers 


July-August 1963 


EXPANDING MICROFILM SERVICES 
LISTED IN NEW CATALOGUE 14 
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Send for your 
free copy today 


-o SECTIONS 
1. PERIODICALS 


Cumulative list and subject index of over 1800 modern periodi- 
cals now available on microfilm; modern Russian and Chinese lan- 
guage periodicals; English literary and Early American periodicals. 


2. NEWSPAPERS 


New York Times, The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Osservatore Romano, Arab and Japanese language newspapers; 
old English and Irish newspapers. 


3. BOOKS 


English — Pollard and Redgrave (1475-1640), Wing (1641- 
1700); American Culture Series I and II; O-P Books, Russian 
Language separately catalogued. 


4. SPECIAL FIELDS 


Rhetoric and Elocution, Theatre, Human Relations Area Files, 
Painting, Music; Government Documents — U. S., France, Philip- 
pines. 


5. EQUIPMENT 


Microfilm viewers, filing cabinets, reader-printers. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925. 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 


` : e1 5 `: 4 â j > hi eth > single í ieg *) 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copie 


25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 


St., Chicago 11, M. 
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to safeguard library furniture 


Set of 8 bumpers 

(4 vertical — 4 horizontal) 
factory-installed on 

new “Work Horsa” or 
“Handy Yan” 2-shelf 
trucks only $12.00 
added fo price of truck, 


Se# of 10 bumpers 

{4 yertical — á horizontal) 
factory-installed on 

any new 3e-shelf truck 


anly $15.00 added to 
price of truck, 
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Flexible vinyl cushioning surface sup- 


with 


7 baked ename! finish of book truck. 


Regardless of what a book truck is 
made of, if it bangs into fine library fur- 
niture, it’s going to chip, scratch or mar 
the surface... making expensive refin- 
ishing necessary. 

To prevent this...to protect your val- 
uable furniture from unsightly damage, 
Demeco now offers you its full line of 
quality book trucks with 100% bumper 
protection. Actually adds attractiveness 






OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 


to the truck... yet costs so little. 

All four book truck corners, plus both 
sides of all shelves are covered with a 
cushioning surface of flexible shock ab- 
sorbing vinyl. Bump it... bang it! The 
bumper takes the impact without damage 
to the furniture. Avoid accidentally mar- 
ring your library furniture ... specify 
economical Demco Book Trucks with 
bumpers on your next book truck order. 


Box 852, Fresno, Calif. * Box 423), Hamden, Conn. 
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As a librarian you hear this question every day. It’s a symbol of the trust 
‘placed in you by the reading public. m You belong to a great profession. Like - 


' - doctors and lawyers, you. are consulted and trusted. m And as a good librarian, 


like any good professional, you know the tastes and interests of the person 
seeking your advice. m You help to shape the reading habits and attitudes 
of the American publie. Librarians make a major contribution to our greatest 


- natural resource—an alert, informed citizenry. m We're proud to have played 


a part in your work for more than 85 years. 


| LI BRARY BU REAU the oldest and ony full-line library supplier 


and consultant 


PEewekaytsn. T E Orrica BYSTEMBS S © 
DIVISION OF BPERRY RAND CORPORATION > 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 


Huron Street is narrow and is 
lined with trees on both sides, 
making the new ALA Head- 
quarters Building an almost 
insoluble problem for the pho- 
tographer. Using an extreme 
wide-angle lens, Mr. Turk shot 
from in front of the west end 
of the building, looking straight 


~ into the parking lot and de- 


livery entrance. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
dees not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 


and librarianship. For further in- ` 
- formation write to the Member. 


ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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Award-winning religious drama 
from the “Look Up and Live” TV 
series—with symbolic settings, sim- 
ple and inexpensive production 
values ... and challenging themes 
to develop real discussion among 
teen-agers and young adults .. . 


ARMOUR OF LIGHT-——A four-part play 
about a teen-age boy rebelling against mod- 
ern church and religion who learns that 
honest rebellion against the security and con- 
formity of the modern church is perhaps 
closer to faith than the conformity of those 
who cannot understand his attitude. 
(paperback) $1.00 


| THE DELINQUENT, THE HIPSTER AND 
| THE SQUARE-~——These six plays depict the 
delinquent, barbaric and dangerous; the 
hipster, antisocial and immoral; the square, 
afraid and conformist. Each of the six plays 
probes a different aspect of one or all of these 
types without “talking down” or “preaching.” 

(paperback) 81.50 


THE SEEKING YEARS—Six varied dra- 
matic plays involving college-age young peo- 
ple have timely, contemporary themes such 
as intolerance, the clash between teen-agers 
and parents, a search for faith, inferiority 
complexes, and delinquency. 


(paperback) $1.50 


USING DRAMA IN THE CHURCH—This 
basic text sets forth the aims of religious 
drama, how to use drama, the directing and 
acting ae pees Oe the relationship of 
drama and worship. Includes lists of plays, 
anthologies of religious drama, and pro- 


duction manuals. 
(paperback) $1.00 


The Bethany Press 


BOX 179 © ST.LOUIS 66, MO. 
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The International Reading Association, made up 
of elementary and secondary school teachers of 
reading and other interested groups, has adopted 
this Resolution on the Extension of Library Facili- 
ties and Services: 

Be it resolved that the International Reading 
Association, recognizing the dependence of the 
effective teaching of reading upon adequate li- 
brary facilities and services, recommends that 
school libraries at all levels—-elementary, secon- 
dary and college—be improved and extended. It 
therefore urges individual members and local and 
regional councils to take positive action to insure 
that their educational institutions be provided 
with libraries which attain the standards recom- 
mended by the American Association of School 
Librarians. 

* 
Freedom to Read, by Peter Jennison, is Public 
Affairs Pamphlet 344, published in May. Mr. Jen- 
nison is assistant to the managing director of the 
American Book Publishers Council—see his arti- 
cle in the June issue. For prices of the 20-page 
pamphlet write Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
28th Street, New York 16. 


* 

A conference on Research Methods in Librarian- 
ship, sponsored by the University of Illinois li- 
brary school, will be held at Allerton Park Sep- 
tember 8-11. Ten papers will be presented, provid- ° 
ing background for discussion of-research meth- 
odology as it applies to problems in the library 
field. Guy Garrison, director of the Library Re- 
search Center of the school, is program chairman. 
For further information write the school at 331 
Library, University of Ilinois, Urbana. 


* 


The Ford Foundation has published a pamphlet, 
Scholars’ Work and Works, on the work of the 
Council on Library Resources and on the founda- 
tions’s support of humanities and social sciences 
publications. Copies of the pamphlet are free from 
the Office of Reports of the foundation, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 


* 
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Current Literature on Aging is the new title of 
Selected Acquisitions published by the National 
Council on the Aging, 49 West 45th Street, New 
-York 36. Beginning in 1964, this quarterly an- 
notated acquisition list will be available by sub- 
scription only at $2.25 a year. 


be) 


The Possibility of Extensive Academic Library 
Cooperation in Ohio, a survey by Wyman Parker, 
has been published by the Ohio College Associa- 
tion. Mr. Parker, librarian of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, was formerly librarian of the University of 
Cincinnati. Copies of this 32-page pamphlet are 
available in limited supply from John B. Nichol- 
son, Jr., librarian of Kent State University Li- 
brary, Kent, Ohio. 


sr 


The Wayne County Library has published a Trus- 
tees Manual which it offers without charge to 
those who are interested. 20 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. Write to Walter H. Kaiser, librarian, at 
-33030 Van Born Road, Wayne, Michigan. 


$ 


? 


“Easy on Your Eyes,” a list of books printed 
in Jarge, clear type, has been compiled by the 
Adult Education Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Library Association and published by the 
New England Council of Optometrists, 101 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston 8. Price, 35¢ a copy, 10 or 
more at 25¢ each. 
* 


“The Hollywood Regional Branch | of the Los An- 
geles Public Library] reports a phone call from a 
patron who recently returned from a tour around 
the world. The lady said her Hollywood Library 
card proved to be one of her most valuable pos- 

sessions during her travels. Asked if she used the 
- card for identification purposes, the caller said no, 
she used it to check out books from libraries all 
around the world. Her Hollywood Library card 
* was honored in Europe, Africa, and Asia when 
she asked to check out books. There was one 
place, however, that did not honor her card—New 
York.”-——From the April issue of the Los Angeles 
Public Library Newsletter. 


FIRST KNAPP SCHOOL LIBRARIES PROJECT GRANTS 


Elementary schools on the East and West coasts 
have been selected from 115 applicants to receive 
the first two grants under the Knapp School Li- 
braries Project. They are the Central Park 
Road Elementary School, Plainview, New York, 
= & modern suburban school equipped with ultra- 
\ modern education facilities including closed cir- 


Bd 


Junior 


EDITOR 
at LARGE 


Air conditioning and swimming 
pools are not the only means of keep- 
ing cool on a hot summer day. Young 
readers will find plenty of chills and 
thrills in mystery and adventure stories 
which are perfect for summertime read- 
ing. 

Two mysteries by Dorothy Sterling 
are for the Brownie and Cub Scouts of 
the family: In The Brownie Scout Mys- 
tery, the “Poodle Patrol” of the local 
troop tracks down a dognaper and re- 
covers their mascot; while in The Cub 
Scout Mystery, Den ‘Two turns an un- 
exciting “Know Your Neighborhood” 
project into a hunt for the $5000 which 
had been stolen from the bank many 
years ago. 





Older readers can keep cool by join- 
ing the Webster family during a snowy 
winter on Great-Aunt Julia’s English 
farm in Mystery at Long Barrow House 
by Nancy Faulkner. When their young 
Oxford tutor interests the Websters in 
the Ancient Ones of Britain, they be- 
gin a search for the burial mound 
which is thought to be located on the 
farm. 


Another suspense story—set on a 
snowbound farm—is The Phantom of 


_ Walkaway Hill by Edward Fenton. 


2 S. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Brownie Scout Mystery ($2.75), 
The Cub Scout Mystery ($2.95), Mys- 
tery at Long Barrow House ($2.95), 
and The Phantom of Walkaway Hill 
($2.95) are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers, Bookstores 
carry them or library copies can be or- 
dered from the Sales Manager, Institu- 
tional Department, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Gar- 
den City, New York. 
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cuit television, and the Marcus Whitman Ele- 
mentary School, Richland, Washington, serving 
a community adjacent to a U.S. atomic energy 
plant. Each school will receive grants of more 
than $40,000. 

Each school which applied submitted its appli- 
cation jointly with a teacher-training institution. 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, will sup- 


ply a team of. field workers from its faculty to 


work with the Plainview School to “experiment 
in freeing a major portion of the curriculum from 
the narrow boundaries set by textbooks.” Eastern 
Washington State College will work with the 
Richland school “to build a fine instructional re- 
sources center which could serve as a learning 
laboratory for children, teachers, and parents.” 

Mrs. Virginia Tozier is librarian of the Plain- 
view school; Mrs. Elsie Pitts of the Richland 
school. Peggy Sullivan is director of the Knapp 
School Libraries Project. Mary V. Gaver, profes- 
sor in the Rutgers University library school, is 
chairman of the advisory committee. 


BRITISH STATEMENT ON FREEDOM TO READ 
“The function of a library service is to provide, 
so far`as resources allow, all books, periodicals, 
etc., other than the trivial, in: which its readers 
claim legitimate interest. In determining what is 


' other members were: 


a legitimate interest the librarian can safely rely 
upon one guide only—the law of the land. If the 
publication of such matter has not incurred pen- 
alties under the law it should not be excluded 
from libraries on any moral, political, religious or ' 
racial ground alone, to satisfy any sectional inter- 
est, 

“The public are entitled to rely upon libraries 
for access to information and enlightenment upon 


every field of human experience and activity. 


Those who provide library. services should hot re- - 
strict this acceas except by standards which are 
endorsed by law.”—-A statement adopted by the 
British Library Association, reported in Library 
Association Record, May 1963, p. 31. 


1963 LIBRARY BUILDINGS AWARD JUDGES © 


By a regrettable oversight, only the names of 
the ALA-appointed members of the Library 
Buildings Award jury were given when the 
awards were announced in the May issue. The 
for the National Book 
Committee, Lucile Morsch of the Library of_ 
Congress; for the American Institute of Archi: 

tects, J. Roy Carroll of Philadelphia, chairman 
of the jury; Hugh Stubbins, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Robert S. Hutchins of New York— 
all Fellows of ALA. 


AMESTACK is within your reach, too; 


Open your library's stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
in the hand and eve of the reader 
wilh AKIESTACK Library Shely- 
ing. ARTESTACK does oway with 
the dark, boxy look of old fasii- 
amed units: provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
+’ shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern. cosl- 
saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write today for full details. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
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Representatives in Principal Cities 


Writing Our Advertisers July-August 1963 





Variety, interest and quality distinguish the Fall ’63 list of 


NEW 


REGNERY 
TTTLEs 


diversified, saleable ...a select group of good backs 


STRANGE WAY HOME, by Nancy Faber. 
Kidnapped and thrust into a world where no one 
knew his language or identity, a young Jewish boy 
from New York is raised as a Catholic in Quebec, 
becomes a priest, and returns in middle age to find 
his family and a way to reconcile his heritage with 
his faith. September. $4.95 


FROM PURGE TO CO-EXISTENCE, by 
David Dallin. Essays on Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s 
Russias, by one of the greatest experts on Soviet 
Russia and international diplomacy. October. $5.95 


ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, by J.W. Goethe. 
One of the “great” books . . . Goethe’s novel of 
sin and forgiveness, self-indulgence and resignation, 
fulfillment and death, in a new and beautiful trans- 
lation by Elizabeth Mayer and Louise Brogan. In- 
troduction by Victor Lange. October. $5.95 


TALES OF THE STREETS AND OF THE 
TOWN, by George Ade. A handsome gift edi- 
tion of the famous collection of this great Mid- 
western writer’s newspaper tales of Chicago, with 
illustrations by Chicago artist John T. McCutcheon. 
October. $12.50 
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EAST TO BAGADUCE, by Willard Wallace. 
From ambitious start to catastrophic climax, the 
Revolutionary War campaign called “‘disastrous” 
by Washington (to recover from the British what 
is now Castine, Maine) is dramatized. Heroism; 
love; court of inquiry; important figures, Paul 
Revere among them .. . all expertly woven into 
an exciting novel. September. $4.50 


LENIN: The Compulsive Revolutionary, by 
Stefan T. Possony. The definitive book on Lenin, 
by a renowned authority, now director of political 
studies at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 


. tion and Peace, at Stanford University. Incor- 


porates recently revealed secret police files from 
France, Germany and Russia. September. $7.50 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF INTELLECT, by 
Nathaniel Weyl and Stefan Possony. The un- 
told story of intelligence . . . the causes of its 
existence, growth and differences among races and 
nations throughout history ...in a quality edition. 
Weyl, author of Red Star Over Cuba (over 300,000 
copies sold), is a fellow of the International Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. June. $7.50 i 


fens REGNERY Coon 


14 E. J ackson Blvd. » Chicago 4, Illinois 
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The American Association of School Librarians has selected, from 115 
applications, the two elementary schools which will receive grants 
under the Knapp School Libraries Project. The schools are: 
Central Park Road Elementary School, Plainview, New York, and the 
Marcus Whitman Elementary School, Richland, Washington, Each 
school will receive a grant of $40,000-plus to make it a demon- 
stration center for teams of school administrators, librarians, 
teachers, and interested laymen to observe the effects of advanced 
school library programs, meeting national standards, on improving 
a school's education program. This program is part of a five-year 
project supported by a grant of $1,130,000 from The Knapp 
Foundation, Incorporated of New York to the ALA. 


Reading For An Age Of Change, the series of reading guides prepared by 
the Adult Services Division, will be continued under a new grant of 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The present series 
has been very well received; it is clearly apparent that the reading 
guides are helping libraries meet a real need. 


The 29th Session of the Council of the International Federation of 
Library Associations, to be held September 1-6 in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
will be attended by approximately twenty Delegates and Observers 
from the ALA. IFLA has announced that the working Sections and 
Committees "will discuss such important matters as the International 
Conference on Cataloguing Principles of 1961, the promotion by IFLA 
of the exchange of publications, the documentation of Library 
buildings, professional education, co-operation with the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wlegendrucke, and a proposed international Manual 
of Hospital Librarianship.” Head of the ALA delegation is Jack 
Dalton, ALA's Official and Voting Delegate to IFLA. 


ALA participation in the New York World's Fair, approved by the ALA 
Executive Board at its 1963 Spring Meeting, will be planned and 
directed by an Advisory Committee composed of: Harold W. Tucker, 
Chairman (Queens Borough Public Library), John Fall (The New York 
Public Library), Elizabeth Ferguson (Institute of Life Insurance), 
Frances Henne (Columbia University School of Library Service), Paul 
C., Janaske (American Documentation Institute), Warren B. Kuhn 
(Princeton University Library), Sylvia Mechanic (Brooklyn Public 
Library), S. Gilbert Prentiss iNew York State Library), Ralph R. 
Shaw (Rutgers University Graduate School of Library Service), and 
Spencer G. Shaw (Nassau Library System). The President and 
President-elect of ALA are serving as ex officio members. Joseph 
Becker and Alphonse Trezza are Consultant and Headquarters Staff 
Liaison, respectively, to the Committee. 


As this is written, on July 1, we are all looking forward to the 
dedication, at the First General Session of the Chicago Conference, 
of the new ALA Headquarters Building. A look at the past (thanks 
to information supplied by Everett O. Fontaine, formerly Chief of 
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the ALA Publishing Department) shows the following on locations of 
ALA Headquarters: An ALA Office was set up in the Boston 

Athenaeum, 101/2 Beacon Street, Boston, in April or May of 1905; 

two floors of a four-story house at 34 Newbury Street were occupied 
in August of 1906; offices were opened in the Chicago Public Library 
on September 1, 1909; in the spring of 1924, the office was moved to 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago and in May of 1929 to 520 North 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago; the move to 50 East Huron Street was 
made in 1945. 


Frazer G, Poole, Director of the ALA Library Technology Project since 
its establishment in 1959, has resigned his position to become 
Librarian of the University of Illinois, Undergraduate Division, 
Chicago. He takes up his new duties on September 1. Forrest F. 
Carhart, Jr., presently Assistant Director of the Project, becomes 
Director when Mr. Poole goes on terminal leave in July. Other 
recent appointments to the Headquarters Staff include: Gordon P. 
Martin, formerly Assistant Librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, became ALA Project Director, The American Reference 
Center, New York World's Fair, 1964-65, on July 1; Mary E. Poole 
(The Booklist, ALA Headquarters) and Virginia Clark (Kenyon College 
Library ) have accepted appointment to the staff of the new book 
selection journal for college libraries. Miss Poole will be 
Assistant Editor for Production; Miss Clark will be Assistant 
Editor for Reviewing. Mr. Clinton Anglin became Production Manager, 
Publishing Department, on July 1l. 


Recent publications from units of ALA include: "Standards of Quality 
for Bookmobile Service” (Public Library Association) and "Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships, Loans, Grants-in-Aid for School Librarianship" 
(American Association of School Librarians). 


Dateline ~ Chicago, J 1: Will the 1963 Annual Conference in Chicago 
set a new record for attendance? The previous high -- Washington, 
D. C., 1959, with 5,346 persons registered. Will the weather man be 
kind.and keep the weather fair for the Reception at ALA Headquarters 
on July 147 Will the Conference-within-a-Conference program on "An 
Inquiry into the Needs of Students, Libraries, and the Educational 
Process" affect future conference programming? Will the members 
like their new Headquarters Building? a will be revealed by the 
Access to Libraries Study? 


By now ~~ you know some of the answers! 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


July 1, 1963 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New 
York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, 
Chicago: January 27—February 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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How to get an economical bookmobile for 





your library without sacrificing quality 


The answer — follow the lead of many state li- 
brary boards. They must, through public policy, 
buy the most for each dollar.expended. At 
Gerstenslager these basic designs for fleet pur- 
chases have been carefully engineered to pro- 
vide maximum book space and more crew 
convenience. Incorporated in these units are the 
latest in proven features to reduce maintenance, 
lengthen service life and insure easier, safer 
operation. 

You can benefit from their experience by in- 








vestigating these pre-designed, route-proven 
bookmobiles. Some latitude in custom specifi- 
cation is possible without radically affecting the 
cost. Most important, you too can get more book- 
mobile for your money, enjoy the benefits of 
Gerstenslager’s field service, and give your pa- 
trons the best in mobile library convenience. 

A nearby Gerstenslager representative is 
ready to work with you, from initial planning to 
delivered product. His help and experience is 
yours .., without obligation or cost. Write or wire: 
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GERSTENSLASER BOOKMOBILES' 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Microfilm editions of The New York Times 


available for 1851 through 1938.” 
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Microfilm editions of The Times of London 
available from 1785 to present. 


These classic reference sources 


New York Times and The Times 
of London give your library an authentic 





record of past history as written day by day. 


Readers and researchers will find them an 
unexcelled source of information that’s easy 
to check. | 


Every word is sharp and clear when 


viewed in a Recordak film reader—and you 
can scan from page to page much faster than 
with your daily newspaper. And what’s 
more, on microfilm, this “news” stays in- 
tact. There’s no “clipping” by borrowers. 
Easier for your staff, too: no heavy, hard- 
to-handle bound volumes to carry and stack. 


Many leading public, school and college 
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first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 


libraries have chosen one or 
both of these great newspapers 
for their reference files. 








Mail coupon for prices 
on “Times” microfilm 
editions available by 
year or by blocks 
of years to suit your 


library’s needs A 
and budget. No ` 
obligation 

whatsoever. l Y . F 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Dept. G-7, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. | 


Please send price schedules for microfilm editions 
of |] New York Times; 0 Times of London. 
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Heckman’s dependable 


Dependable? ... Yes! ... Since 1931 
Heckman . has provided dependable 
Library Bindings to America’s Librar- 

























ians. Dependable service... Depend- Ja 

able quality ... Dependable represent- AY a 

atives ... And Dependable office NS theo 

procedures. For 32 years, the Heckman ir, ; UN F N 
Mr a 


organization has kept abreast of the 
requirements for more efficiency, better ` 
craftsmen, the latest machinery and 
modern facilities . . . in order to provide 
dependable services. Dependable in the 
past, Dependable in the present, and 
sincerely pledged to be Dependable in 
the future add up to.a Library Binding 
service that you can count on. Can we 
tell you more? 

Call or write now. 
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NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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THE TRUSTEE’S ROLE 

by Hubert A. Johnson 
This issue’s Intellectual Freedom department 
originated as a talk before the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict Library Association, a chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Association. The author, a trus- 
tee of the Helen Kate Furness Free Library, Wal- 
lingford, Pennsylvania, is sales manager of the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Next month this de- 
partment will again be under the direction of a 
regular contributor, Ervin J. Gaines, personnel 
director of the Boston Public Library. Mr. Gaines 
is chairman of the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Library Association, to 
which he has given distinguished leadership dur- 
ing a difficult period, and is a member of the ALA 
Intellectual Freedom Committee. 


I am a trustee of a community public library 
serving the area of Nether Providence Town- 
ship and Rose Valley Borough, Pennsylvania, 
encompassing about 3200 families or, roughly, 
12,000 people. It is a community of middle to 
upper-middle income bracket, with most of the 
upper about to be wiped out by the Blue 
Route. It is a community with a higher-than- 
average percentage of college graduates and 
professional people, a community that ex- 
presses its nature in such diverse institutions 
as Pendle Hill—the international Quaker 
center, the Hedgerow Theatre, and the Rose 
Valley Folk. An above-average number of its 
high school graduates go to the Ivy-clad 
schools, and the community votes predomi- 
nantly, consistently, and comfortably Republi- 
can, with just enough sprinkling of Democrats 


-and other freethinkers to make the Republi- 


cans feel democratic with a small “d.” It is a 
community that is perhaps a little too self- 
satisfied for its own good. Yet, on the other 
hand, out of its own pockets in response to 
door-to-door solicitation by neighbors, it can 
sive $80,000 to build a new library and, in a 
short eight-year period, bring its library from 
an annual operating budget of $5000 to one of 


$22,500—from tax revenue of a few hundred 
dollars to a figure that is now more than 70 
per cent of the library’s operating budget. 

It is, as you can gather, a library-oriented 
community where minority group pressure on 
the schools and the public library is of a 
minor nature. There is a quietly functioning 
D.A.R. but, after a brief flurry a few years 
ago, we still have the Girl Scout Handbook on 
our shelves, United Nations and all. We have 
an interesting group of active vegetarians, but 
E. B. Whites One Man’s Meat circulates 
freely, and they present no threat to the free- 
dom to read. There are intelligently aggressive 
pacifist groups, natural in an area with such a 
strong Quaker element and heritage, and they 
have no bearing, except a positive one, on the 
freedom to read. Hidden in the woodwork of 
Nether Providence Township we do have a 
John Birch cell, about which more later. 

Sometimes, as a trustee, I wish that there 
were more minority violence in our commu- 
nity because there is nothing to make a local 
library more sharply cognizant of its responsi- 
bilities, nothing that can lead to more elo- 
quent definition of the freedom to read, 
nothing that can more adequately separate the 
men from the boys, among librarians and 
trustees, than standing up to assaults on that 
freedom. 

What is a library trustee supposed to be? 
His job is to formulate general library policy, 
hire a librarian in whom he has full confi- 
dence that library service will be properly 
delivered on the basis of that policy, and then 
back up the librarian totally when the librar- 
ian’s professional execution of that policy 
runs into any community opposition. This is 
where a very important exercise of the 
trustee’s public relations responsibility comes 
into the picture. In the area of issues involving 


_ censorship and threats to the freedom to read, 


particularly, the trustee must not only be the 
librarian’s ally but he must demonstrate 
leadership—in the town hall, the borough hall, 
the city hall, the civic and other organizations 
in the community—to spell out the meaning 
of the freedom to read and enforce its applica- 
tion. The librarian may quite properly get 
into this part of the act, but the trustee is a 
working part of the community whence such 
threats come. The librarian is a professional. 
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He is paid to be a librarian and he has “an 
ax to grind.” Besides, the librarian has some- 
thing else to do in this connection—to con- 
tinue to carry in the library the torch that we 
are talking about. The trustee’s job is to keep 
the evil or misguided winds from blowing it out. 

There have been a few such winds or, more 
properly, breezes, at the Furness Library. A 
while ago we were charged with having on the 
library shelves many of the books on ‘the 
verboten list of the John Birch Society. Two 
of these books received focal attention: Vera 
M. Dean’s Builders of Emerging Nations pub- 
lished by that “left-wing” house, Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, and Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. The 
complaint was lodged with the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Township, the library’s chief 
source of tax support, and it was decided that 
this matter was the trustees’ baby. The presi- 
dent of the library board talked at length with 
‘the commissioners and with the complainant. 
The burden of her presentation was the Fur- 
ness Library’s Book Selection Policy Statement 
and the Library Bill of Rights. It may have 
been the support of the commissioners or the 
request of the president of the library board to 
the complainant that any further pursuit of the 
matter would have to start with a written, 
documented, and signed protest by the com- 
plainant or it may have been the disarming 
reasonableness of the policy statement and the 
Library Bill of Rights, or a combination of all, 
but in any event that was the end of that 
episode. 

At another time the library was presented 
by the John Birchers with a list of books that 
allegedly were not on the library shelves and 
allegedly should have been. The librarian 
determined that almost half of the titles so 
noted were in fact on the shelves, although 
pretty dusty from the circulation standpoint. 
Again the trustee carried the matter to the 
complainant and informed him that the li- 
brary would be pleased to consider any titles 


suggested in writing, but that they would be 


subject to selection, whether offered to the li- 
brary as gifts or as suggestions for purchase 
from library funds, in the full sense of the 
Book Selection Policy Statement. In a word, 
they would be evaluated on the grounds of 
accuracy, authoritativeness, the basic honesty 
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with which the point of view is presented, and 
the extent to which similar and perhaps more 
effectively presented material on the subject 
was already on the library shelves. My recol- 
lection is that that, too, was the end of that. 
On another occasion, the librarian received 
a carbon copy of a letter which had been 
written to the editor of the Daily Pilot in 
Huntingdon Beach, California, a state which 
is rich and fertile ground for strange and 
wiggly things, from the president of the Cali- 
fornia Christian Citizens Association. This 
letter condemned Nikos Kasantzakis’ The Last 
Temptation of Christ as anti-Christian and 
urged that it not be placed on the shelves of 
public libraries in the United States. Across 
the bottom of this letter was an anonymous 


note, apparently penned by one of our local 


residents, stating that the book was on the 
shelves of the Furness Library and that the 
library is supported by tax money (a quaint 
coupling in that statement). The only action 
taken by the library, because the communica- 
tion was anonymous, was a reaffirmation by 
the librarian, with the full support of the 
trustees, of the Book Selection Policy State- 
ment and a statement for the record of the 
fine reviews from high-quality sources on the 
basis of which the book was purchased. 

The objection here was on_ religious 
grounds. Others I’ve noted were on political 
grounds. In the two other areas usually asso- 
ciated with censorship problems, race and sex, 
the Furness Library has had no trouble. This 
is a little surprising because, as a small li- 
brary with a limited staff, all shelves are open, 
and the purchase of books from the “prob- 
lem” group has been consistently liberal. One 
thing that our librarian, Tom Harrison, re- 
fuses to do—bless him!—is withdraw a book 
from the collection once it has been cataloged 
and put on the shelves, despite occasional 
questions raised by board members and 


patrons. The basis here is that the librarian . 


and his book committee carefully consider 
books from all angles during the selection 
process. Should any doubt be expressed about 
any book at that time, the librarian examines 
the book closely upon delivery from the sup- 
plier. If, in his judgment, the book falls 
heavily into the area of the offensive, he re- 
turns it to the supplier for credit. Such books 
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are, therefore, screened twice; once they pass 
those two screenings, they are in the collection 
to stay, come hell or high water. 

Now it may be argued that the relative lack 
of trouble at the Furness Library stems from 
the fact that the educational level of the com- 
munity is rather high and that the members 
of our lunatic fringe are too chicken to follow 
up what they start. This may well be, although 
there is plenty of evidence everywhere that a 
college degree in itself is unfortunately no 
guarantee of an open mind. 

I think, however, that the answer more prop- 
erly lies in three safeguards which can be of 
immense help to any public library: 1) the 
existence of a written Book Selection Policy 
Statement approved by the library board and 
the governing bodies (in our case, the Fur- 
ness Library Corporation), which may do no 
more than supplement in local vernacular, and 
certainly include the text of, the Library Bill 
of Rights (incidentally, the Furness Library 
Statement is conspicuously posted at all times 
on the library bulletin board) ; 2) the require- 
ment that complainants put their protests in 
written, signed statements, which in itself 
seems to be a deterrent; and 3) last but not 
least, in fact, first, trustees who not only are 
not afraid but are eager to expose themselves 
as champions of the freedom to read at all 
times, whether there is a particular assault on 
that freedom going on, and as defenders of 
the librarian in his dedication to implementa- 
tion of that freedom in his library service to 
the community. Any trustee who is not willing 
to do battle in this area is not worth his salt 
and has no right to the office. 

I hazard the suggestion that in almost all 
cases where a library has had to compromise 
on the Library Bill of Rights or on the ALA’s 
Freedom to Read Statement by removing a 
book from its shelves or where, in fear and 
anticipation of unpleasant local eruptions, it 
has decided not to buy a book, not because it 
lacks worth or importance or distinction but 
because its acquisition might offend or cause 
trouble—in almost all those cases you will 
find trustee weakness. It can be weakness in 
failing to support a good librarian, or it can 
be weakness in abiding a librarian who is 
running scared. Both weaknesses are equally 
reprehensible. 


i 


I wish that every public library trustee 
would put himself to a test—the test of read- 
ing The Right to Read by Paul Blanshard, 
The Censorship of Books by Walter Daniels, 
and that wonderfully. provocative piece by 
Dorothy Broderick, “Freedom for Whom to 
Read What” (Iowa Library Quarterly, Janu- 
ary 1963). If the trustee, after reading this 
material, does not come up feeling just a little 
bit gladiatorial in his trusteeship, he’d better 
resign. 

In closing, this trustee from Republican 
Nether Providence Township would like to 
quote a few words with which you are prob- 
ably familiar, which show the kind of support 
we have in very high places: 

If this nation is to be wise as well as strong, if we 
are to achieve our destiny, then we need more new 
ideas for more wise men reading more good books 
in more public libraries. These libraries should be 
open to all—except to the censor. We must know all 
the facts and hear all the alternatives and listen to 
all the criticisms. Let us welcome controversial books 
and controversial authors. For the Bill of Rights is 


the guardian of our security as well as our liberty. 
—John F. Kennedy. eee 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 





SPRING THAW—THE BREAKUP OF H.R.3000 


The end of May brought two striking develop- 
ments in the administration’s legislative proposals 
for education in which library legislation figures 
significantly. First, at a press conference on May 
22, Representative Adam Clayton Powell (D., 
N.Y.), chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, announced that, in a telephone 
conversation which he had just had with the 
White House, the President had agreed to the 
- breakup of the comprehensive education bill, 
H.R.3000. This announcement gave White House 
sanction to an event which actually had already 
begun to occur when the House Education and 
Labor Committee on May 21 reported favorably 
a separate higher education bill, H.R.6143, which 
differed substantially from the college and uni- 
versity proposals in H.R.3000. 


CONFUSION COMPOUNDED 


And so at the beginning of June, while the 
Senate continues to hold hearings on a single 
omnibus bill, $.580, the National Education Im- 
provement Act, in the House a number of sepa- 
rate bills are superseding $.580’s former com- 
panion, H.R.3000. Among those of chief interest 
to libraries at the moment are H.R.6605, a new 
` public libraries bill (of which more below), 
H.R.6013, which contains training provisions spe- 
cifically mentioning libraries, and H.R.6143, the 
new higher education bill. 


ANTISEGREGATION AMENDMENT ATTACHED TO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BILL 


Even more momentous for library legislation 
was the second development which followed close 
upon announcement of the breakup of H.R.3000. 
On May 23, the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in closed session attached án antisegrega- 
tion amendment to H.R.4879, the separate bill 
incorporating the public library services and con- 
struction provisions in H.R.3000, Title VI, Part C. 
The committee then approved the bill as amended. 
The progress represented by full committee ap- 
proval was thus offset by the addition of this 


highly controversial and possibly fatal amend- 


. ment. 


Subsequently on May 27 a so-called “clean 
bil,” H.R.6605, incorporating the antisegregation 
amendment, was introduced by Representative 
John H. Dent (D., Pa.), author of H.R.4879. 
H.R.6605 thus replaces H.R.4879 as the public 
library services and construction measure under 
consideration by Congress. 

H.R.6605 would amend the services aspect of 
the Library Services Act to add the following new ~ 
paragraph: “(6) provide that the library services 
furnished under the plan will be made available 
without discrimination on account of race, creed, 
or color.” Under the new authorization for public 
library construction the language added reads: 
“(5) provide assurances satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner that the library facilities constructed 
under the State plan will be available to all with- 
out discrimination on account of race, creed, or 
color.” 

The antisegregation language was approved by 
a vote of 23 to 5. It was reported that the amend- 
ment was offered by Representative M. G. (Gene) 


. Snyder (R., Ky.) and supported by all Republi- 


cans and all but five of the Democrats present. 
The bill as amended was said to have been ap- 
proved by voice vote. 

Historically, antisegregation amendments have 
been attached to bills as a device to kill a pro- 
posal without actually voting against it, since 
there is little possibility of a bill so amended 
gaining approval of the House Rules Committee 
and reaching the floor for a vote. At this time, 
however, the tensions induced by civil rights dem- 
onstrations throughout the country are undoubt- 
edly motivating the positions of some congress- 
men. It would appear that the timing of the com- 
mittee vote on the public library bill was unfor- 
tunate, 

Indications are that all education proposals 
will have antisegregation amendments attached. 
The higher education bill now pending before the 
Rules Committee was not so amended in commit- 
tee, but unquestionably such an amendment will 
be offered when floor action takes place. 

No printed report on H.R.6605 has yet been 
issued by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. It may be that this report will be held 
until other aspects of H.R.3000 have been con- 
sidered as separate bills and decisions made as to 
whether each bill will be sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee separately or in a combination of several 
measures. 


FOUR NEW EDUCATION BILLS? 


According to Chairman Powell, education leg- 
islation is likely now to fall into four separate 
bills. Higher education, the very popular program 
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of assistance to elementary and secondary schools 
in federally impacted areas, and the highly con- 
troversial general aid to public elementary and 
secondary schools would be handled as three in- 
dividual measures. It ig anticipated that the 
fourth would comprise a selection of what would 
be regarded as the strongest of the remaining 
programs in H.R.3000. including the public li- 
brary provisions. The public library proposals 
were the first part of the new small omnibus bill 
to be reported. Whether or not segregation amend- 
ments are attached to the other components may 
have considerable significance in the future course 
of public library legislation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION LEGISLATION GOES TO 
RULES COMMITTEE 


The new higher education bill, H.R.6143, was 
introduced by Representative Edith Green (D., 
Ore.) and reported favorably by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on May 21 
(H.Rep.310). It does not contain the specific pro- 
visions for college library materials and construc- 
tion in H.R.3000, Title I, Part D, but rather 
across-the-board grants and loans to public and 
private institutions under which libraries could 
receive funds for construction. According to the 
bill, funds provided may not be used for the 
purchase of books, 

Since a number of Republicans on the com- 
mittee strongly endorse H.R.6143, its chances of 
favorable consideration by the Rules Committee 


and of House passage are now considered good. 


However, because the measure provides grants 
on a broad scale to private as well as public 
colleges and universities, some doubt exists as to 
the action which the Senate will take. 

Meanwhile the Senate Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation has been holding hearings on $.580, the 
companion bill to H.R.3000, taking each title in 
sequence, At the hearings on May 16 on Title II, 
the college and university title, Edmon Low, li- 
brarian, Oklahoma State University, and ALA 
second vice-president, appeared in support of the 
college library provisions in Title H, Part D. 
Testimony by Frederick H. Wagman, director, 
University of Michigan Libraries, and ALA presi- 
dent-elect was read by Germaine Krettek when 
a sudden illness unhappily prevented Mr. Wag- 
man’s appearing. 


TRAINING PROVISIONS—HOUSE AND 
SENATE HEARINGS 
The important training provisions in the ad- 
ministration’s education bill have now been the 
subject of hearings in both House and Senate. 


Cora Paul Bomar, supervisor, School Library 
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Services, North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction, and president, American Association 
of School Librarians, testified on May 7 before 
the House Special Subcommittee on Labor. on 
H.R.6013 which contains provisions substantially 
the same as those in H.R.3000, Title IM, Parts 
A and C. 

H.R.6013, introduced by Representative Hugh 
L. Carey (D., N.Y.), a member of the House 
Special Subcommittee on Labor, would expand 
the institute program of the National Defense 
Education Act to include teachers of English, 
humanities, and social studies and public library, 
school library, and college library personnel. It 
would in addition provide project grants to 
strengthen training of special teaching personnel, 
including school, college, and public librarians. 

The prolonged and sympathetic questioning of 
Miss Bomar by the committee, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Frank Thompson (D., 
N.J.), indicated keen interest in library personnel 
needs and particularly in the shortage of school _ 
librarians, 

When Miss Bomar appeared before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education on May 16 in sup- 
port of the similar provisions in Title ILI of $.580, 
the reaction of the committee members present 
was much the same. 

Although at first little optimism had been felt 
for this aspect of H.R.3000 and S.580, at the be- 
ginning of June its chances seemed somewhat - 
more hopeful for inclusion in the expected new 
House omnibus bill. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by John Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


More than 12 million school children in the 
United States attend schools without centralized 
school libraries according to preliminary results ' 
of a survey, National Inventory of School Facili- 
ties and Personnel for Resource Evaluation and 
Damage Assessment, conducted by the U.S. Office 
of Education in the spring of 1962. The study re- 
veals that more than 9 million children, about 47 
per cent of public elementary school membership, 
and over 1.9 million, about 50 per cent of non- 
public elementary school membership, attend 
schools without centralized libraries. About 
429,000 students, 4 per cent of public secondary 
school membership, and over 32,000, about 4 per 
cent of nonpublic secondary school membership, 
attend schools without centralized libraries. Over _ 
750,000, nearly 12 per cent of public combined 
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elementary-secondary school membership, and al- 
most 126,000, about 14 per cent of nonpublic 
combined elementary-secondary school member- 
ship, attend schools without centralized libraries. 
More detailed information will be released at a 
later date. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 


The Community Facilities Administration of 
the U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
three programs of potential interest to local and 
state public agencies planning to build library 
facilities. These are the programs of 1) Acceler- 
ated Public Works, 2) Advances for Public 
Works Planning, and 3) Public Facility Loans. 

1. The new Accelerated Public Works program 
has approved a number of federal matching 
grants for public libraries in areas designated 
eligible for assistance by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. A list of grants, totaling 
$1,751,632, approved as of February 15, 1963, 
can be found in Washington Report, May 1963 
~- ALA Bulletin. 

2. Advances for Public Works Planning are 
interest-free loans, repayable at start of construc- 
tion, made to local public agencies which lack 
funds or experience for planning, and which need 
plans before negotiations for loans can begin. As 
of May 14, 1963, a total of 21 advances amounting 
to $345,889 for library-related projects (estimated 
total cost-—-$16,179,749) had been approved, al- 
though some advances were canceled after ap- 
proval. Program of advances have included: 

Alabama: Huntsville, $35,000 advance; 

$1,085,000 estimated total cost. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, $33,000 advance; 

$530,377 estimated total cost. 

Michigan: Grand Rapids, $51,714 advance; 

$3,106,080 estimated total cost. 

New Jersey: Elizabeth, $39,809 advance; 

$812,357 estimated total cost. 

Puerto Rico: Ponce, $27,200 

$451,182 estimated total cost. 


3. Public Facility Loans are long-term loans 
made at a low interest rate to smal] communities 
which can demonstrate their inability to obtain 
private financing on reasonable terms. The inter- 
est rate is now 334 per cent, except in areas desig- 
nated as eligible for assistance by the Area Re- 
development Administration where it is 344 per 
cent. No library application has as yet been filed. 


advance; 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 
A total of $3,747,814 was made available for 
the 459 library research projects (believed to in- 
clude most major projects) which were reported 
in the first eight issues of Library Research in 


Progress, covering the period 1955 to 1963. The 
major sources of support were foundations and 
federal grants. The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., established with the aid of a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, contributed 53.6 per cent, or 
$2,010,241. 

Library Research in Progress, issued by the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, reports current investigations on all as- 
pects of library science. Its new editor is Sarah 
Rebecca Reed, Library Education Specialist of 
the Branch. Published irregularly (last issue— 
Number 8, March 1963), a mailing list is main- 
tained by the Library Services Branch, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C., and the pub- 
lication is available free on request. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


The participation of American Samoa under 
the Library Services Act was made possible by 
President Kennedy’s signature on Public Law 
87-688 on September 25, 1962. Helen Luce, Li- 
brary Extension Specialist of the U.S. Office of 
Education, met with the territorial librarian, 
Miles M. Jackson, Jr., Assistant Superintendent 
of Library Services, Department of Education, 
Pago Pago, in March to assist in the submission 
of a plan for participation in Fisca] 1964. 


LIBRARY BONDS 


Four successful elections amounting to 
$2,126,000 for public library purpose bonds re- 
ported in the quarter, January-March 1963, 
brought the total for three quarters of Fiscal 
1962-63 to $11,844,000. Despite the unusually 
good record—no election losses were reported in 
the quarter—the rate of financing makes it un- 
likely that the projected total of $18,000,000 for 
the fiscal year will be attained, according to 
Henry T. Drennan, Coordinator of Public Library 
Services of the U.S. Office of Education. Present 
rate of financing indicates a year’s end total of 
$16,000,000. 

By March 31, 1963, 36 bond elections had been 
reported for public library purposes. These elec- 
tions involved $15,440,000 in financing, of which 
$11,844,000 was approved. The rejection rate for 
public library purpose bond elections is now 
down to 14 per cent from 26 per cent at the end 
of the second quarter, December 31, 1962. 


STATE EXPENDITURES FOR LIBRARIES 


According to the Bureau of the Census Com- 
pendium of State Government Finances in 1962, 
state expenditures for libraries increased from 
$24 million in 1960 to $35 in 1962. Libraries are 
defined in the publication as the provision of state 
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public library facilities and services, and support 
of local public library services. At the 1962 fig- 
ure, this total state expenditure is equivalent to 
19 cents per capita. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY PAYROLLS 


An analysis of the employment and payrolls of 
local governments as of October 1962 by type of 
government and by function as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census shows a total of 57,295 full- 
time and part-time employees of local public li- 
braries (monthly payroll—$14,507,000), distrib- 
uted as follows: 10,156 in counties (monthly 
payroll—$2,304,000) ; 38,317 in municipalities 
(monthly payroll—$10,442,000) ; 3149 in town- 
ships (monthly payroll—$577,000) ; and 5673 in 
special districts (monthly payroll—$1,184,000). 


From the Library of Congress 
by Elizabeth Hamer 


APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL 1964 


The House of Representatives on June 11 voted 
a direct appropriation of $20,487,800 for the 
Library of Congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964. This amount represents an 


increase of $582,460 over corresponding ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1963. The amount is 
$764,600 less than the Librarian’s budget re- 
quests. The bill provides that $258,000 be trans- 
ferred from the National Science Foundation’s 
appropriations to continue that agency’s support 
of the Monthly Index of Russian Accessions in- 
stead of funding by a direct appropriation to the 
Library, as had been requested. Also, the Library 
asked that the estimates be reduced by $111,320 
for maintenance funds for the Naval Weapons 
Plant space not expected to be available before 
April 1964, which information was not available 
at the time the estimates were prepared. In effect, 
therefore, the recommendation is only $395,280 
less than the budget request as revised by the Li- 
brary. 

Included in the bill is $3,042,000 for the dis- 
tribution of catalog cards, an increase of 
$287,630 over the 1963 appropriation for this 
item. For the Special Foreign Currency (Public 
Law 480) program a total of $978,000, an increase 
of $298,100 over fiscal 1963, was allowed by the 
House. This amount would permit the operation 
on a full-year basis of the program in India, Pak- 
istan, and the United Arab Republic, and the be- 
ginning on a 6-month basis of a similar acquisi- 
tion and cataloging program in Burma, Indonesia, 


Portugaliae Monumenta Carthographica 


POR 
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and Israel. The large amount would also permit 
the highly selective acquisition of English lan- 
guage materials published in P. L. 480 countries 
for distribution to approximately 300 U. S. librar- 
ies. 

An $80,000 increase is allowed in the appro- 
priation for Books for the General Collections, a 
$20,000 decrease from the amount requested, and 
$100,000 is allowed for strengthening the staffs of 
the Descriptive and Subject Cataloging Divisions 
out of a total of $424,000 requested for this pur- 
pose. 

The bill was next to be considered by the Sen- 
ate, where hearings on LC’s requests were held 
on June 6. 


CONFERENCES 


A conference of the regional librarians for the 
blind, who cooperate with the Library of Con- 
gress in its program to provide reading materials 
for the nation’s blind, was held in Washington, 
D.C., May 8-10. All of the 31 regional librarians, 
- except one who sent a representative, attended. 
The processing and circulation of books in 
braille, improved marking of talking book con- 
tainers, details concerning catalog cards, includ- 


ing book cards and annotation cards to be pro-. 


vided in advance of the book, the continued ex- 
pansion of service to blind readers, the training 
of personnel, and professional standards were 
among the topics discussed, 

The third assembly of state librarians, ex- 
panded to include other invited state officials con- 
cerned with state library service, will be held at 
the Library of Congress on November 12, 13, and 
14, to discuss state library functions. Mrs. Loleta 
D. Fyan of East Lansing, Michigan, is chairman 
of the planning committee. Inquiries relating to 
the assembly should be directed to Jennings 
Wood, chief, Exchange and Gift Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 900 





MOHRHARDT RECEIVES AGRICULTURE AWARD 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, director of the National 
Agricultural Library, has received the Distin- 
guished Service Award, highest citation of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Mohrhardt 
was cited “for unusual vision, competence, and 
accomplishment in evolving and promoting a 
dynamic agricultural library program for the 
Department and the Nation, and for exceptional 
international professional leadership.” 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 
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If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showeard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
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to life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library maximum 
shelving flexibility allows for expansion as com- 


munity needs increase. Thats why the Ontario 


Public Library, Ontario, Californ 
Royalmetal for its new building, one of the finest 
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Let the new Versa-Panel become your most valued 
assistant. Offering a rich, custom appearance in standard 
displays, this aluminum unit can become indispensable in 
many ways and many places. 

With its versatile clip-on, peg-board design you’ll find 
Versa-Panel a mighty useful addition to your library. It 
becomes your silent “answer man,” telling where, when 
and what’s new. Let it distribute pamphlets, give direc- 
tions, serve as a partition, or call attention to new books, 
notices and announcements. 

Lightweight, sturdy and richly colored, the Versa-Panel 
can be tailored to any floor space. Just arrange the up- 
rights to suit your needs . . . U-shape, straight-line, 
accordion, cross, or 90° angle. You'll soon find out that 
Versa-Panel is one of the best friends a librarian ever had. 


$84.00 —F.O.B. Our Plant 
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Have you ordered these 


ae ALA publications Sie 


" SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES, 3d edition 


Mary K. Eakin, Indexes the contents of 1800 
currently available books under more than 
4000 subject headings for grades four, five, 
and six. Each entry gives grade level, author, 
title, and exact page references for easy iden- 
tification, location, and use of material. 
$7.50 


RECORDINGS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mary D. Pearson. The first complete guide to 
the selection, purchase, organization, catalog- ` 
ing, use, and care of disc recordings for small 
and medium-sized libraries. $4.00 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 
7th Edition, FOURTH SUPPLEMENT 
1959-JUNE 1962 


Constance M. Winchell. Lists and describes 
some 100 currently useful reference works in 
all fields published from 1959 through June 
1962. Indexed. £3.75 


STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
FOR BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


Establishes criteria for evaluating bookmo- 
bile service. Includes guidelines and sugges- 
tions for implementation. Single copies 75¢; 
50-100, 65¢ each; roo or more, 50¢ each. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Reports the proceedings of the’ 1962 Equip- 
ment Institute dealing with furniture and 
stack selection; specification writing and bid- 
ding; equipment and methods for catalog 


card reproduction, photocopying, and micro- 
text copies. 


£1.75 


SCHOOL-HOUSED PUBLIC LIBRARY 
A SURVEY. Public Library Reporter Il 


` Ruth M. White, editor. Reports the experi- — 


ences of over 100 public libraries with 
branches or main libraries in schools. $1.75 


= 


CHILDREN'S SERVICE IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


. Elizabeth H. Gross in collaboration with — 


Gene I. Namovicz. Presents the practices and 
policies in organization and administration 
of library service to children determined by 
a survey of nearly 1000 libraries: £3.00 


NOTES USED ON CATALOG CARDS 
Revised Edition 


Olive Swain. This completely new classified 
collection of good examples of notes will 


. help catalogers phrase quickly and with rela- 


tive consistency in expression. £1.75 


Late 1962 Publications 


American Library Resources . 
Supplement 1950-1961 $9.00 


Interim Standards l 
for. Small: Public Libraries 75c 


Language of the Foreign Book Trade 
2d Edition $5.50 
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Soviet Libraries 
and Librarianship $4.00 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
Reviews 1960-1962 $1.50: 


Vocations in 
Biography and Fiction $1.75 
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| Library Adult Education Activities 
cin Public Libraries of 
(germany, Denmark, and England 


by Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive Director, American Library Association 


Any discussion of library adult education in- 
volving Denmark, England, Germany, and the 
United States must be prefaced by a definition 
of terms, which inevitably touches also on ob- 
jectives, philosophy, and division of responsi- 


Tt bilities between various municipal bodies. In a 


general sense, what is known as adult education 
in this country is called “extension activities” 
in England, “contact work” in Germany, and 
“public relations” in Denmark. There are ele- 
ments of all of these things in the work done 
under these various headings in all four coun- 
tries. The fundamental objectives are, I be- 
lieve, much the same, but perhaps we all need 
to clarify our objectives and define our re- 
sponsibilities a little more clearly. Within the 
United States there are not complete under- 
standing and agreement on terms, objectives, 
and responsibilities, and it was my impression 
that the same is true in the countries named 
above. 
Insofar as adult education activities take the 
library out to the community and make new 
. people aware of and users of its services, they 
perform an extension function. The publicity 
often attending these activities and the good 
will engendered by them improve the library’s 


è Fhile on sabbatical leave in the spring of 1962, 
Mrs. Stevenson visited libraries in Denmark, Eng- 
land, and Germany to learn what they were doing 
in library adult education. This is the report she 
wrote for the ALA Executive Board on her return. 
Mrs. Stevenson had first visited some of the Ger- 
man libraries mentioned in 1954. This report first 
appeared in Adult Leadership, February 1963. 


public relations. Carried out as they should be, 
with a knowledge and use of other community 
resources and the proper concern for their co- 
operation, they provide the contact work. If 
they increase the knowledge and/or apprecia- 
tion of the audience or participants they are 
educational. 

The essential factor is the objective. What 
purpose do we have in mind when we go to 
some pains to arrange and schedule a series of 
record concerts, perhaps with careful program 
notes or a musician to comment; when we do 
the same for a series of fine films; when we 
interest a group of people in discussing cur- 
rent problems or the new plays? Is our funda- 
mental purpose to attract new readers to the 
library; through publicity and a satisfied audi- 
ence to reach a wider group of people with 
an improved “image” of the library; to estab- 
lish contact with individuals and groups we 
have not reached before? Or do we do this 
primarily because we think it will make a con- 
tribution to the cultural life of the community 
and in that sense is educational? 

This is not to argue that the term “adult 
education,” as used for the informal educa- 
tional activities of libraries in this country, is 
any better than the terms used in European 
libraries. The meaning still attached far too 
often to the term here, and very generally in 
Europe, of formal class work is one of the 
major reasons for the lack of acceptance on 
the part of some librarians of these activities 
as a function of the public library. This is 
only to make the point that none of these 
terms is precise. All of the activities which 
these terms designate have elements of which 
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all the terms are descriptive. The question to 
be asked when any program is under consider- 
ation is “Why are we doing this?” 

The libraries I visited had a very strong 
sense of their educational responsibilities. I 
had asked to visit only those libraries which 
had programs of adult education and I am sure 
I was shown some of their best, as we also put 
our best foot forward for visitors. It was ap- 
parent that library adult education, even under 
another name, was as controversial in the 
countries visited as it has been here and was 
less generally accepted. As one librarian in 
Germany phrased it, it is not “in the interior” 
of librarians. 


t 


GERMANY 


Public library service in Germany, as seen 
today in the cities and larger towns, has de- 
veloped since World War II. Prior to that time 
German public libraries were badly housed, 
with small collections of shabby books inferior 
in both literary quality and scope of content, 
all operating with closed shelves. These Volks- 
bücherei were designed for the use of the 
poorly educated mass population. There was 
no compulsory education in Germany until 
after the war and it is now compulsory only 
through age fourteen. Most cities and towns 
had a municipally supported Stadtsbibliothek, 
a reference or scientific library, for the use of 
students and professional people. There were 
fine university libraries, as well as great re- 
search libraries such as the Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek. But none of these were for the ordi- 
nary people. 

The first open-shelf library in Berlin was the 
USIS Amerika Haus. The subsequent Amerika 
Hauser throughout the country and the Berlin 
Memorial Library have had a great influence 
on public library development. In the ten years 
following the war many German librarians 
came to the United States for study and ob- 
servation of American library methods and 
this too had an influence on German public 
library practice. 

German libraries of all kinds suffered severe 
losses in book collections and buildings during 
the war. Postwar Germany had first to provide 
housing for its people. Germany today has a 
fairly high density of population (517 per 
square mile as opposed to 50.5 per square 
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mile in the United States) and land values are 
correspondingly high. Building costs have in- 
creased so drastically that a bill was before 
the West German Parliament in the spring of 
1962 which would declare a two-year mora- 
torium on all public building in an effort to 
bring down contractor’s prices. In spite of 
these problems German public libraries have 
developed remarkably since 1954. 

I have very few statistics for 1954 but a 
few will suffice to give some idea of the gains. 
The book collection in Hamburg increased 
from 300,000 to 700,000 volumes from 1954 
to 1961. The library budget in Frankfurt in- 
creased from DM 200,000 ($50,000) in 1954 
to DM 2% million ($625,000) in 1961. 
Beautiful new library buildings, attractively 
furnished and with bright new book collec- 
tions, were to be seen in every city. Most of 
these were branch buildings; new central build- 
ings are badly needed in Frankfurt, Bremen, 
and Hamburg. 

Berlin does not have a central library sys- 
tem. The city is divided into twelve districts, 
each with its own government, school system, 


3 


and library system, though the budget for — 


each district must be approved by the Berliner 
Senat. There is a central library, with 
branches, in each of these districts, and I 
visited handsome new central libraries in four 
of them. In the larger cities closed-shelf librar- 
ies are the exception and exist only because 
they are in old buildings where space will not 
permit open-shelf service. ] understand there 


are still a number of closed-shelf libraries in the - 


country, and in some instances ideology, rather 
than physical limitation, governs the practice. 
Another forward step is the cautious begin- 


ning toward combining the Volksbiicherei, or ° 


the popular library, with the Stadtsbibliothek, 
or reference library. This has been done very 
successfully in Hannover and is to be accom- 
plished soon in Bremen. In Essen the two li- 
braries are in the same building and under the 
same administrator, but the staffing, collec- 
tions, and catalogs are completely separate. In 
Frankfurt the Stadtsbibliothek serves as the 
university library and shares a building with 
the Deutsche Bibliothek which compiles the 
national bibliography. The University is erect- 
ing a new library building and the Deutsche 
Bibliothek is putting on an addition. This will 
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relieve a very crowded condition where it is 
impossible for the students to find seats. (The 
janitorial work in this building is done by the 
staff, as it is in some other German libraries.) 


Ahe Stadtsbibliothek also serves as the univer- 
sity library in Hamburg. 


New libraries 


Germany can be very proud of its new li- 
braries. They are accessible, inviting, and 
decorated and furnished in excellent taste, 
with good use of color and texture in furnish- 
ings, textiles, and wall surfaces. Some of the 
furnishings are Ingenuously designed, such as 
the tables with wells for picture books in the 
children’s rooms and the lightweight book- 
stacks on wheels which can be pushed aside to 
provide seating space for 75 to 150 people for 
a meeting. Most of the book collections are 
new since the war and they are in very good 
~ physical condition, sparkling in their plasti- 
kleer jackets. Outdoor reading rooms are a 
feature of some buildings, and the “atrium” 
library, built around a hollow square land- 
scaped and used as a reading room, was seen 
several times. The librarians admitted that 
atrium libraries were hard to supervise. Most 
of the new libraries provide a separate reading 
room apart from the rooms in which the book 
collections are housed. Sometimes there were 
two of these, one for adults and one for chil- 
dren. Invariably they were empty, while people 
stood between the stacks or sat on small stools 
reading where the books were. Pressure for 
space will soon force the libraries to shelve 
books in these reading rooms at which time 
they will probably be used. Since the public 
libraries give almost no reference service, there 
is no occasion for these rooms to be used for 
study. 

If there is one common mistake it is the 
failure to plan adequately for the future, and 
this may have been governed by finances. I 
saw almost nothing but new buildings; they 
„were already using most of their capacity and 
there was no provision for expansion. The 
demand for public library service has in- 
creased greatly in the past ten years and will 
probably increase even more in the next ten. 
If it does, the present new buildings will cer- 
tainly not be adequate. 

All of the librarians with whom I talked 


regarded individual reader guidance as an 
important aspect of service. Many older 
people, accustomed to the closed-shelf library, 
prefer to have the librarian choose their books 
for them. However, with the rapid turnover 
of the book stock, the relatively small staffs, 
and the short opening hours (averaging about 
thirty-five ‘to forty hours a week, often fifteen 
to twenty in the branches), it must be diff- 
cult to give much individual attention to the 
readers. It was not possible to judge the 
quality of the collection because of my lack 
of knowledge of the German language and 
modern literature, but there were many trans- 
lations of good American authors on the 
shelves. 

The librarians do not regard reference serv- 
ice as a public library function and are very 
reluctant to give it, though most of them have 
small reference collections. The director of 
libraries in Hamburg hopes to establish a 
downtown reference center in the next few 
years if a building can be made available. 
The library schools which train public li- 
brarians (there are different educational re- 
quirements and separate library schools for 
public and university librarians, as well as 
separate professional associations) do not 
teach reference work so they are not familiar 
with the tools. All of this undoubtedly stems 
from the old concept of the public library as 
the provider of pastime reading for the un- 
educated. Probably there is at present little 
demand for such service from a public un- 
skilled in self-education. 


Music libraries 


It could be expected, in a country with the 
great musical tradition which Germany has, 
that library group activities would emphasize 
music. All the libraries visited, with the excep- 
tion of Bremen, had good music libraries, and 
Bremen is planning one for its soon-to-be- 
acquired larger quarters. These libraries have 
the usual collection of books about music and 
musicians, scores, and recordings. They are 
also equipped with pianos, record players, and 
occasionally a television set. All of them pre- 
sent six to twelve concerts annually, either live 
or recorded, in their own quarters or in space 
available elsewhere in the library. The live 
concerts are arranged in cooperation with the 
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local Volkshochschule (public evening school), 
music schools, or young professionals who 
need a chance to be heard. 

The music library in Hamburg, badly 
housed in an old home, but with a professional 
musician as librarian, schedules lectures on 
music, record concerts, and concerts by com- 
posers who play and discuss their own works. 
The librarian is interested in encouraging the 
performance and understanding of modern 
music and has helped young composers by 
‘giving them a chance to be heard. He is also 
interested in improving the performance of 
dilettantes and has a group of professional 
musicians searching for music suitable for 
such performers, music which is played and 
discussed in the library’s concert hall. This 
group also seeks out scores, some of them no 
longer in print, for instruments no longer in 
popular use. These activities get a very favor- 
able press and. have exerted influence on the 
local broadcasting stations. The Hamburg pro- 
gram may be more extensive than that in some 
other libraries, but it is an example of the kind 
of program all of them are working toward. 

None of the libraries visited circulates 
records. There has been much talk in Germany 
of royalty payments on every record circulated 
and there was a bill advocating this in the 
1962 Parliament. Tape recorders are cheap 
and common in Germany so that there is also 
the fear of pirating recordings and possible 
subsequent reprisals. I was told that German 
recording companies have a complete mo- 
nopoly and that records are expensive. How- 
ever, I believe the decision against circulation 
stems partly from unfamiliarity with a new 
material and uncertainty about the public’s 
reaction to it. 

A type of program found in most of the li- 
braries is the “author evening” when a local 
author or a well-known author from elsewhere 
reads and discusses his work. A good example 
of this is the program at the Blumenthal Branch 
in Bremen. Manfred Hausman, a well-known 
author, lives in this district and contributes 
his ‘services regularly. He and the branch li- 
brarian between them have wide literary con- 
tacts which enable them to provide an exten- 
sive program of author readings. The branch 
also presents concerts live and recorded, film 
programs, and four to six performances an- 
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nually by the Bremen Repertory Theatre 
Group. By becoming a cultural center for the 
community, the library has succeeded in 
coalescing two highly divergent groups which ` 
were brought together physically when a little, 
suburban village became industrialized a num- * 
ber of years ago, bringing many Polish work- 
ers into an old German community. 


Local cooperation 


The use of local resources and cooperation 
with local organizations is a characteristic of 
library adult education in Germany as in the 
United States, and the bigger the program the 
more the community is involved. The most ex- 
tensive program I saw was that of the Stadt- 
biichereien Hannover. This library presents 
four or five programs monthly, in the central 
and branch libraries, consisting of concerts, 
lectures, films, and readings, as well as a series 
of exhibits in the entrance lobby. These are 
often arranged in cooperation with the Volks- 
hochschule, the British Council Library, French 
Cultural Center, Amerika Haus, and the Kultur 
Ring. The latter is made up of those organiza- 
tions with a cultural program which meet to 
coordinate their planning so that programs will 
not overlap. Many of them hold their meetings 
in the library (the facilities of the main library 
are used every evening), and they often cooper- 
ate with the library in presenting a program. 
The director of the adult education activities in 
Hannover is the voluntary administrator of a 
modern literature society which belongs to the 
Kultur Ring. The library at Essen publishes 
annually, in cooperation with the local opera 
company and theaters, a schedule of coming 
performances with lists of books related to 
each performance. 

Those libraries having appropriate space 
hang exhibits of the work of local artists or 
other exhibits of interest. In the Hannover 
library I saw an exhibit of the year’s fifty best 
books from France judged by their design and 
production, and in the beautiful new library 
of the Zehlendorf District in Berlin there was. 
an exhibit of reproductions of Egyptian tomb 
paintings. 

Cooperation with the Volkshochschule varies _ 
from city to city and seems to be largely 
dependent on the individuals concerned— 
teachers and librarians—a situation familiar 
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to us. A few words about the Volkshochschule 
are in order (though I am not sure I have the 
German educational system straight). All chil- 
_ —drep attend the same school through the fourth 
grade. Children expecting to go to the univer- 
«sity then go into the Gymnasium. Those who 
expect to leave school at fourteen go into the 
< Mittelschule until that age, after which they 
© may go for another year or so to a trade 
-school to learn to be secretaries, bookkeepers, 
etc. 
The Volkshochschule is the public evening 
school, open to all for a small fee, mostly 
< attended by the young white collar workers 
and the old. The catalogs offer a wide variety 
of classes which seem to include more subjects 
in the humanities than our public evening 
< schools, Some of the schools offer Great Books 
- groups. The teachers are from the universities, 
‘the gymnasium, scientists, clergyman, etc. At 
‘the Volkshochschule administrative offices in 
| Hannover I was told by a young teacher who 
on et briefly in the States that the German 
hschule classes had more substance 





















Ministry of Culture who represents the inter- 
ests of the Volkshochschule in the Berliner 
Senat and who had also been in the United 
States. He said that German adult education 
suffers from the fact that the whole concept is 
new, having existed only since the last war. 
There is nothing today at the university level 
_. like our university extension——no opportunity 
go rk for a degree or even a secondary school 
diploma. The courses listed in the impressive 
atalogs do not always materialize for lack of 
erest, and the teacher may be very poor, 
tures consisting only of quotations from 
ks. He commented regretfully on the lec- 
‘ture method pattern obtaining in German edu- 
cation which discourages free discussion and 
© individual reading and inquiry. It seems a 
“fairly common practice for the Volkshoch- 
gxhule in the different cities to hold an annual 
University Week when visiting professors lec- 
-ture in their subject fields. These are usually 
-open to the general public. 

In Essen the Volkshochschule and the li- 


: brary are in the same building but there is 



















only nominal cooperation between them. The L 
library watches course offerings and some- 

times buys books related thereto. In Frankfurt 

some of the branch libraries are in the same 
building with the Volkshochschule, but the li- 
brarian says it does not increase the use of 

the library by the students; indeed, it is some- 

times a poor location for the library in rela- 
tion to the area it serves. The librarian at > 
Frankfurt lectures at the schools about book: 
and library services and some books are pur- 
chased in quantity duplication for class use. 
The library staff at Hannover lectures regu 
larly at the Volkshochschule about new book 
and library services, and the director of the 
library lectures on the use of library materials: a 
for reference and for preparing papers and 
speeches. Some libraries take registration for > 
Volkshochschule classes. Bremen provides a _ 
study room with duplicate titles for use of soe 
Volkshochschule students. | I 

On the whole, there seemed to be more 
cooperation between the German libraries and 5 
the Volkshochschule than there is between _ 
United States libraries and the adult evening 
schools, though there, as here, it was often a 
matter of the personalities involved, and some- 
times of a feeling of protection and possessive- 
ness—-also to be found in the States. 

Rather extensive bibliographies on a variety — 
of subjects, often handsomely printed, are a 
service offered by all the libraries. All the 
libraries visited provide tours of the library 
for students and various community groups. 










Budget and staff 


It is the practice to budget specific sums 
for the library’s adult education activities. 
Performers, lecturers, and authors are paid | 
for their services, and travel expenses and pub- — 
licity—such as program, posters, and an- 
nouncements—come from this sum. If the _ 
Volkshochschule cooperates with the program _ 
it will help to bear the expense. In Hannover — 
(which has an annual budget of DM 10,000 
[$2500], not including salaries for adult edu- 
cation), if a program is presented jointly with 
an organization which is a member of the _ 
Kultur Ring the expense is shared. Most Ger- — 
man libraries charge a small fee (in Hannover — 
4DM, about $1 annually) to all patrons ex- 
cept children, students, and pensioners. The 
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- fees became part of the libraries’ budgets. 
The libraries are trying to abolish this. 

Staff responsibility for adult education ac- 
tivities varies from library to library. In only 
one city, Hannover, was there a staff mem- 
ber (plus a secretary) whose sole responsi- 
bility was planning, organizing, and present- 
ing such activities. The extensive music pro- 
grams are planned by the music librarian, 
sometimes in cooperation with a local group 
or organization. In Frankfurt the director of 
libraries handles all “contact work” and, ex- 
cept for the music programs, this seems to 
obtain in the main district libraries in Berlin. 
In cities having no central library. facilities, 
such as Bremen and Hamburg, the branch 
librarians take the initiative. When the 
Bremen library moves into its enlarged quar- 
ters, they expect to expand their program of 
adult education and the supervisor of branches 
will be responsible for its planning and admin- 
istration, 

In several places I was told that lack of 
staff and physical facilities prevented the de- 
velopment of a fuller program, a familiar 
comment usually accompanied by the equally 
familiar “Where do you find suitable, inter- 
ested staff?” I was told that no training for 
this type of work was being offered in the 
library schools, though the school at Hamburg 
is showing interest and the librarian at Han- 
nover now lectures there annually on the sub- 
ject. He also presented a paper on library adult 
education at the May meeting of the Deut- 
scher Biichereiverband, an institutional organi- 
zation similar to the Public Library Associa- 
tion. The lack of staff is more a budgetary 
problem than a shortage of personnel, though 
I was told that the rural districts were be- 
ginning to feel a personnel shortage, 


Berlin Memorial Library 


No discussion of public library service in 
Germany is complete without reference to the 
American Memorial Library. Berlin has no 
central library system, but the Memorial Li- 
brary serves in fact as a central library. 

When Berlin was partitioned into the East 
and West zones after the war, its three large 
libraries—-the former Preussische Staatsbibli- 
othek, the University Library, and the Stadts- 
bibliothek (Municipal Library)—were situ- 
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ated in the Soviet sector, The Volksbiicherei 
which had been established in the districts 
during the past hundred years were poor and 
inadequate with closed shelves. All of the 
city’s libraries had suffered great losses so tha 
there were only about two million books in 
Berlin libraries. These were placed in various 
research, special, and district libraries of the 
city, and in 1949 a number of librarians be- 
gan work on a union catalog of Berlin’s library 
holdings. At the same time the city began to 
build up a central research library, the Wissen- 
schaftliche Zentralbibliothek. 

In 1950 the U.S. government, in memory of 
those who suffered and died in the Berlin 
blockade gave $1 million to the city. Tt was 
decided to use the money for a central public 
library, and the city contributed $250,000 for 
the initial book collection plus funds for the 
library’s continued maintenance and develop- 
ment. The library was opened in the fall of 
1954, the first open-shelf library in Berlin— 
the first in Germany except for the Amerika 
Hauser of the USIS. 

With a large, handsome, open building, a 
growing collection of good books, big, light 
reading rooms, and an extensive program of 
adult education activities, this library has been 
a tremendous success and has exerted great 
influence on public library service throughout 
Germany, 


Hannover Freizeitheim 


Because of the interest in the United States 
in community services to the aging, I would 
like to describe briefly a facility visited in 
Hannover, the Freizeitheim, literally the “free- 
time home.” This is the usual modern com- 
munity center, in a new, attractive, contempo- 
rary building. It contains all the customary 
facilities for recreation, crafts, hobbies, and 
sports, including a handsome branch library. 
It is situated-in an old part of the city, a 
working class district untouched by the war, 
with scanty recreational or cultural facilities. 

It is unique because the facilities wergy 
planned to serve both the adolescent and Me 
aging on the theory that closer contact would 
provide better understanding between the two 

' Horst Ernestus, “The American Memorial Li. 


brary,” The Library Association Record, Vol. 59, No. 
6 (June 1957), p. 187, 
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age groups. There was some friction at first, 
-but now the theory is proving itself and the 
building is heavily used by both groups. 








P remen book workshop 


w” The Bremen Volkshochschule annually ar- 
= ranges a week-long book workshop planned 
-> in cooperation with the people who are to take 
part in the program. It is held at a summer 
: -resort hotel, off-season, and attendance is by 
invitation. There are usually about thirty 
people present—teachers, university profes- 
sors, librarians, city officials with educational 
responsibilities, and authors. 

The discussion this year centered on a com- 
parison of the symbolism of Goethe with that 
of Kafka and another modern German author. 
Papers were read, followed by discussion 

= which ranged widely through modern German 
literature. All the titles to be discussed were 
there in some quantity, provided by the Ger- 
= man Booksellers Association, who took no 
ee other part. “Very refreshing,” said a Bremen 
-oo librarian. Something similar might prove 

equally refreshing for American librarians. 













DENMARK 


The central library in Copenhagen occupies 
rented space in a new, modern building well 
located in the central part of the city. The 
quarters are attractive and well arranged, but 
there is no space for group meetings. 

The library, in cooperation with the Danish 
Authors Association and the Danish Book- 

sellers Association, presents six or eight author 
evenings each year in another location. The 
> library has a collection of sets of books on 
various subjects which were originally pur- 
chased for adult study groups. These groups 
¿were mostly political—socialist, conservative, 
liberal. The books were used a great deal by 
these groups during the thirties, but now they 
` mostly prepare their own texts which they 
study and discuss chapter by chapter with little 
© or no supplementary reading. The books are 
«now used chiefly by high schools and are under 
Ne administration of the young adult hi- 
brarian. 
One of the branches visited was new and 
attractive, with a children’s room that could 
< þe converted for adult group meetings after it 
<- was closed to children in the early evening. 















The librarian here was planning a program of 
adult education “public relations,” as they 
call it in Denmark, and had experimented with 
two evening lectures during the past winter. 
This coming winter he expects to schedule 
more lectures, some author evenings, and film 
showings. There is a public lecture hall in the 
same building with the branch library, and the 
branch librarian often cooperates with the 


organization sponsoring the lecture by pro- 


viding lists and books for display. 


I was told that the library had made re- | 5 
peated efforts to work with the evening schools _ 
but had had little success. At one time library 


staff members had given instruction in the use 
of the library to evening school students, but 
this had to be given up during the war and, the 


library had never had staff enough to resume — 
it afterward. New readers, in groups of about - 


two hundred, are invited to the library for a _ 


tour of the building and a talk about books. 


Erik Allerslev-Jensen, whose job seems to 
combine some of the functions of the Library 
Services Branch, the Library of Congress, the 
ALA Publishing Department, and a library 
supply house, said that very few Danish li- 
braries include in their services the kind of 
adult education programs I was interested in, 
though he believes firmly in the education 
function of the library. He did tell me that 
Denmark has complete library service cover- 
age, though there was no disclosure of the 
adequacy of that coverage; that all libraries 
receive state support based on their local 
support; and that all have access to the total 
book collection of the country. 

One of the library problems in Denmark 
is the small number of book titles published — 
in the country each year. Their book funds go - 
for several copies of each title. Mr. Jensen — 
thinks the royalty paid to authors from state — 
funds is good. It is now 5 per cent of the © 
annual state grant to libraries (Kroner 1 mil- A 
lion, approximately $72,000), and he supports, 
the move to increase it. 


ENGLAND 


It is perhaps fair to assert that the develop- 
ment of adult education programs in the pub- — 
lic libraries of Germany resulted largely from 
the example set by the Amerika Hauser and — 
the American Memorial Library, but in Eng- 
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land, as in the United States, their develop- 
ment may be traced in part to the early be- 
_ ginnings of these libraries. In England they 
= were often associated with the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association; in this country with 
mechanics institutes, lyceums, and young 
men’s associations—~all with their definite ed- 
ucational purpose. In both countries the pro- 
vision of such services has been a subject of 
professional controversy for years. Harold 
©- Jolliffe, librarian of the Swindon, England, 
< Public Library, in his recent Public Library 
Extension Activities? provides an excellent 
summary of the pros and cons of this now 


ancient argument. 


It is difficult to estimate whether there has 
been a greater acceptance of the library’s re- 
sponsibility to provide a program of adult 
education in England or in the United States. 
The few figures available cannot take into ac- 
_ count the many intangibles from library to 
_ library and from country to country. In his 
_ book, Mr. Jolliffe states that 236 out of 585 
library authorities “have to this extent or- 
ganized extension activities.” Helen Lyman 
Smith in Adult Education Activities in Public 
Libraries reports that 923 out of 1692 li- 
braries were doing a “medium amount” of 
adult education work. Mrs. Smith’s survey in- 
dicated, on the basis of the criteria estah- 
lished, that 128 of these libraries were doing a 
“great deal.” When I asked Mr. Jolliffe, per- 
sonally, how many libraries in England pro- 
vided a program as varied and extensive as the 
one in Swindon he said no more than eight or 


ten. But the program at Swindon, as well as 


~ that of a few other English libraries, goes be- 
yond anything done in the public libraries of 
the United States. 

What is done or is not done and why is 
summed up very well by Mr. Jolliffe in a para- 
graph as applicable to practice in the United 
States as it is to England: 


Extension work in this country today varies very 
considerably from town to. town, county to county, 


co * Harold Jolliffe. Public Library Extension Activ- 
_ ities (London: Library Association, 1962), p. 20-38. 
* Jolliffe, op. cit., p. 4-5. | 
‘Smith, Helen L., Adult Education Activities in 
Public Libraries (Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1959), p. 11. | 
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and even within a single authority, for in the 
larger libraries it is fairly common to see activity 
flourish in one branch library and to be almost 
completely ignored in another. There is also some 
variety in time so that a library at one stage OMffs 
history may embark on an extension programm 

and after a period abandon that programme al- 
most entirely, perhaps resuming it once more in 
whole or in part a few years later. Much obviously 
depends on the librarian concerned, whether he 
be chief or departmental head, on his attitude to 
librarianship, and sometimes, on his own per- 
sonal interests, Committee policy® can clearly af- 
fect the issue too, but even this depends to a great 
extent on the librarian himself and his opposite 
numbers, the clerk and the treasurer. But it must 
also be rememberéd that much extension work 
need not affect policy, nor need it entail very great 
expense and therefore, again, the onus tends to 
fall upon the librarian rather than on his author- 
ity. Specific activities can also be suspended be- 
cause of lack of public support, possibly being re- 
sumed later on the advent of newcomers either as 
audience or participants.” 


The chief librarians in all the institutions 
visited, with the exception of Folkestone, had 
a firm conviction that the library should be 
the cultural center of the community. This was 
first expressed to me by the librarian at St. 
Pancras, who also stated his belief that the 
arts can only survive through public support 
and that it is particularly important that this 
be exercised at the local level. He listed the 
purposes of the program at St. Pancras: 1) 
To provide a cultural program of high quality 
for the community; 2) To emphasize the per- 
formance of neglected works; and 3) To en- 
courage young cultural societies that have a 


= worthwhile artistic purpose. 


All of these librarians also expressed their 
concern for service to the individual reader. 
The librarian at Dagenham said that every 
member of the professional staff, including the 
chief librarian, takes his turn at “floor duty,” 
both to keep in touch with the public and to 
see that they get the best possible reader serv- 
ice. Whether the concern expressed for the in- 


“Refers to the library committee which corre. 
sponds toe the board of trustees in public libraries in 
the United States, The library committee is appointed « 
by the borough council and usually all are members 
of that council, 

* Jollifle, op. cit, p. 3-4. 
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dividual reader 1s manifested in actual stalt 
= service was as difficult to assess in England 
as it is at home—all the libraries were busy, 
k _ some very crowded—and whether the attrition 

in“Services resulting from too few staff and 
olonged Sverwork:-0f available staff has 
r ught about the deterioration of services in 
ngland that is creeping up in our own librar- 
hard to say. Some English librarians 




















cid Sen ear councils ia ‘estab: 
lished entertainment committees which receive 
the funds and use them to provide band con- 
certs in parks, cricket matches, etc. Others 
ave assigned the funds to the borough li- 
rary committees to be used for the provision 
al activities under library sponsor- 
y cities have not taken advantage of 


? has the maximum rate been assessed. 
= Another source of funds is the Arts Council of 
-< Great Britain which makes grants to local 
committees for the support of programs in 
the arts. At least one of the libraries visited, 
Sheffield, did not take advantage of either of 
_ these, though perhaps some of the groups 
; wing the library’s excellent little theatre did 
so. Most places charge a nominal fee for 
ed pie concerts, H and lectures, and this 
lso helps to defray costs. 
hi funds available from these sources are 
various ways—to pay for extra staff 
staff is employed; to provide pro- 
hures, lists; for honoraria and ex- 
eakers, performers, etc.; as sub- 
me performances, i.e., operas and 
| to maintain the separate quart- 
yy these programs where the library 
nnot provide such quarters. 
England too, of course, is suffering from the 
saÑe postwar building shortage as Germany.* 
- Four of the libraries visited-—Folkestone, 






















aoe Howard Phillips, “Mirror, Mirror,” Assistant 
“Vol. 54 (August 1961), p, 151. 


ips, op. cit., p. 153. 


vovernment Act at all, and in no. 


Guildiord, Leyton, and Swindon-—were opera- 
ting in dreadfully crowded and inadequate 
central libraries. Guildford was to open a fine 
new central building in the late summer of 
1962, and there are new branches in most of 
the cities visited. St. Pancras and Dagenham 
have never had central buildings, but there 
are good prospects for a new one in St. Pan- 
cras in the near future. Sheffield has a good 


central building which was erected in the i: 
thirties and is much like the Enoch Pratt Li- 


brary, with a newly remodelled theatre seating | 
265 people which is equipped with projectors 
and stereophonic sound equipment. z 

The two branch libraries in Leyton have — 


auditoriums as well as smaller rooms for < 


group meetings, St. Pancras uses the local. 
Town Hall for its big programs. Dagenham, 
Guildford, and Swindon have separate build- 
ings with facilities for large and small meet- 
, ; ‘ * . : i „è $ f 
ings, exhibits, and food service. Dagenham’s 


charming Elizabethan manor house, complete 
with moat and swan, houses its administrative 


offices as well as its adult education activities. 
Guildford has a beautiful Jacobean town 
house, with a brew house now used as an au- 
ditorium. At a distance of a few blocks, Swin- 
don has its Arts Center, which can house as 
many as five different activities at one time. 
Folkestone confines its activities largely to the 
more traditional library services and has a 
large art gallery in which the local art and 
camera clubs hang shows and which is used 
also for shows borrowed by the library from 
the National Arts Council. 


Cultural features 


Music features prominently in the programs 
provided by all the libraries, varying from 
full-scale, live performances of operas and 
symphony concerts with professional perform- 
ers to the gifted amateur getting a start in the 
music world to the taped or recorded pro- > 
gram. St. Pancras, at its annual month-long _ 


Arts Festival, presents. complete operas” ind ae 


plays with professional performers and pro- 
duction assistance from Covent Garden or the. 
Old Vic. Sheffield presents weekly record con- 


certs in its attractive little theatre at noon dur- = 


ing the winter months as well as evening 
programs in the branches. At Dagenham 
small groups from nearby shops come in at 
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noon to listen to records, and a professor of 
music from the University of London has con- 
ducted classes in music appreciation at the li- 
brary for ten years. Leyton presents live con- 
certs monthly as do Guildford and Swindon. 
The performing artists are usually profes- 
sional, appearing for fees, and a nominal ad- 
mission is charged. Leyton also has a monthly 
concert of music from tapes. Symphony or- 
chestras and concert groups from other parts 
of the country are brought in and presented 
under the auspices of the library in some of 
these cities. 

Theatrical productions are also on the 
schedule of library “extension activities,” and 
these vary too, from the more elaborate and 
professional productions of St. Pancras to the 
well-organized and competent little theatre 
groups, the enthusiastic amateurs, and the de- 
voted play-reading groups of the provincial 
cities. The point is that here is real encourage- 
ment of the arts at the local level. The bor- 
ough, through the library, provides the artist 
with that priceless opportunity—the oppor- 
tunity to perform. My impression was that 
these programs, both musical and dramatic, 
were more sustained and more professional 
than anything we do through libraries in this 
country. Perhaps this is not our function, but 
I have heard talk here of the library as “the 
cultural center of the community.” English li- 
brarians were constantly referring to litera- 
ture as one of the arts. We believe this too, 
but we often stress the practical aspects of our 
book collections, their aid to business and in- 
dustry, the how-to-do-it aspects, rather than 
the cultural. 

Is it the responsibility of a library to pro- 
vide cultural programs such as these for its 
community? One deciding factor we think is 
the community. The librarian in a provincial 
city thought the library was the natural local 
authority to make sure that his city had these 
advantages. On the other hand, St. Pancras, 
which presents the biggest and most profes- 
sional program (they have had to turn as 
many as two hundred people away from a 
concert), is near central London with excel- 
lent transportation to West End plays and 
concerts which rank among the world’s best. 

_As one thinks of music as a “natural” for 
library programming in Germany, one thinks 
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of the film as a “natural” for English librar- 
ies. For a long period England led the world 
in the production of documentary films and it 
is the home of the film society. Their rostapet 
great producers, directors, and cameram pN 
have produced a large body of works which 
are classics of the film art, and the zeal of the 
film societies have made these and lesser films 
readily available. I believe no libraries have 
their own film collections, but in a country 
where good film libraries are so numerous and 
distances so short this is not a real handicap 
to programming. Every library visited had its 
regular film showing-~feature, documentary. 
or both—-often presented in cooperation with 
the local film society. Most of them had spe- 
cial shows for children, and all the programs 
I saw were of very high quality. Films of the 
travelogue and sponsoroi variety played little 
part in them. 

Library support of the arts includes paint- - 
ing. All of the libraries I saw had shows of 
works by local artists. The shows are pub- 
licized, and one or two places purchase a se- 
lection of these works to add to their collec- 
tion of circulating pictures. Other libraries 
have loan collections of reproductions. Art 
shows are often arranged with the help of lo- 
cal art groups. The libraries also work with 
camera clubs and arrange showings of fine 
photographs in their library buildings. Dagen- 
ham has had a series of very fine exhibits 
with local historical interest. When I was there 
the subject was Roman Essex, with a very 
large wall map showing locations of Roman 
settlements, books, art objects and artifacts—_ 
some borrowed from the British Museum— 
and a lengthy bibliography. 

Lectures seem to be less popular than they 
were formerly, though all the libraries do 
schedule them occasionally. Book talks and 
book discussions are also arranged by some 
libraries, though these seem less popular than 
other types of programs. In every library the 
“extension” programs were carried into the 


branches where facilities made this possi 
Where programs and activities took plagé in 


buildings removed from the library they were 
tied into the library through all the publicity, 
in the programs, by the flyers, by the frequent 
use of related booklists, and by the sale of 
tickets at the library. Everywhere there 
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seemed to be good rapport with newspapers 
and other avenues of publicity. 
: „Kork with local groups 
m “All types of library programming were usu- 
fally arranged with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of local groups. In five of the libraries 
the chief librarian makes the planning and 
Te — of these activities his personal re- 
Adare Ok In one library the assistant li- 
~brarian does this; in the other, the librarian, 
salter carrying the work himself for several 
years, hired two staff members for this work 
alone. All of these people are very active in 
vy thes communities and take a leading part in 
various community organizations, 
Wherever library meeting facilities are 
ailable they are used a great deal by local 
organizations and groups, including political 
and religious groups. Most of them reported 
x- several hundred such meetings a year—Da- 
ae genham. reported two thousand in their large 
eee house. These often include classes 
sched d by the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
- ciation with which all the libraries cooperate. 
In Leyton the librarian was helping to reor- 
- ganize the local WEA which had been defunct 
for some years. 

Some of the libraries supply a minimum of 
staff assistance for organization and adminis- 
tration to the groups which meet in their 
buildings. In Swindon the library works, at 
present, with fourteen of these “ancillary” 
groups—a poetry circle, chess club, film so- 
ciety, debating club, play-reading group, ete. 

. _ The library provides meeting space, postage, 
stationery, and publicity. The groups are self- 
governing, but their programs must fall within 
‘library’s objectives, and they must have 
their. governing committees two members 
library committee and the librarian. 
iffe reported a recent survey which 
d that 80 to 90 per cent of the members 
of these groups were library borrowers while 
the general proportion of borrowers in the 
ial population was about 40 per cent. This 
max be either cause or effect. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While in Paris I spent some time in the 
adult education office of Unesco hoping to get 
an objective overall assessment of the adult 
































education picture in Germany and England. 
Since Unesco works chiefly with underdevel- 
oped countries they were not as helpful as I 
hoped they might be. All of the staff had for- 
merly been with the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation in England. They stressed the quant- 


ity and quality p education being done by the 8 


labor unions in Germany, though nobody ir 
Germany even mentioned this to me. They 
spoke in the same terms of Workers’ Educa. 
tional activities in England. All of the librar- 


ians with whom I talked, most of whom work 
with the WEA, told me that it was gradually 


diminishing in importance. Since the Educa- _ 
tion Act of 1944—-which requires a longer > 


period of schooling than was formerly the 
case—-and the establishment of the evening _ 
institutes, the responsibility for further educa 
tion is being taken over by governmental au- 


thorities, and there is no longer so much need 
for the WEA program. The evening institutes 
correspond, roughly, to our public evening 
school programs. It seemed to me that the pub- 
lic libraries had not established the good 
working relations with these schools that they 
have long had with the WEA. Perhaps the 
evening institutes, some of which have good 
new buildings, do not need the libraries so 
much. I did not discover whether the institutes 
provide adequate library service. 

It is not only difficult, there is little to be 
gained by a comparison of adult education 
programs in the libraries of England and the 
United States. It is clear from Mr. Jolliffe’s 
book that, once we get past the difference in 
terms, the meaning and purpose of our sep- 
arate programs are much the same—though 
he has misinterpreted some of the information 
from this country as I have probably misinter- 
preted some of the things I heard there. It 
would appear that those eight or ten English 
libraries which do have a sizable adult edu- 
cation program schedule events that are more 
professional than is generally true here—the 
kind of events that we leave, wisely or not, to 
commercial interests. Their programs seem to 
cater : 
which are usually stronger in the field of pub- 


lic affairs. There seems to be much less inter- 
est in group discussion than there is in this — 


country, and librarians with whom I discussed 
this gave varying reasons, including the re- 
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more to literary interests than ours 


served nature of the British (they should 
have met the lady who rode to Longleat with 
me on the bus) and the fact that they had 
been over-organized during the war. 

In a visit that was far too short, it is not 
possible to give any comprehensive picture of 
adult education activities in either England. 
Denmark, or Germany. What goes on in the 
libraries not visited? How many of them, even 
among those that take a stand against library 
adult education, offer services that fall into this 
category? We know that some United States 
libraries do so. 

It would seem that our professional associa- 
tion has given adult education more support 
than similar associations in the countries vis- 
ited. I was told in both Germany and England 
that though the subject was debated in their 
professional associations there had been no or- 
ganizational support for the idea. To quote Mr. 
Jolliffe again on the situation in England. 
“Not a great deal has been done to foster the 
work nationally in the United Kingdom al- 
though there are signs at the present time of a 
greater awareness by the Library Association 
of the need for central advice and assistance. 
The greatest venture in the field nationally was 
in the Centenary Year of 1950 when a whole 
range of varied activities stemmed from the 
Association and penetrated into the remotest 
areas and into libraries of all kinds and sizes.’ 

The American Library Association has en- 
couraged and supported library adult educa- 
tion since 1924 when the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education was appointed. 
This was followed by the Adult Education 
Board, then the Adult Education Section in 
the Public Library Division, and finally the 
formation of the Adult Services Division in 
1955 with its own executive secretary. Many 
of the state library associations also have adult 
education sections or committees. 

This support from our professional associa- 
tions should insure the continuing develop- 
ment of good adult education programs in the 
libraries of this country, but I am in complete 
agreement with Mr. Jolliffe that what happens 
depends chiefly on the individual librarians 
concerned. There is much that librarians on 
both sides of the Atlantic could learn from 


°” Jolliffe, op. cit., p. 4. 
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each other and it is to be hoped that an ex- 
change of visits can be arranged for the 
future. eee 


L a aee 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES R. CARNER 


GA Look at the New Headquarters 


For the benefit of those who were not in Chi- 
cago during the conference, here are some in- 
terior views of the new American Library As- 
sociation headquarters, the first building de- 
signed for ALA use in its 87-year history. 

The building is in the shape of an L. There 
are five stories and a basement. The facade of 
the East-West wing, fronting on Huron Street, 
is shown on the cover. The North-South wing 
runs north from the east end. Inside the L is 
a fenced parking lot and a driveway to the 
- loading dock of the receiving area. 

The building is of the kind that is called 
functional: 1) It was designed to accommo- 
date specific operations of certain kinds. 2) 
Its interiors can be altered as the specific op- 
erations which it accommodates develop and 
change. 3) Nothing about the building is de- 
signed to make an impression by its richness 
or monumentality. Its impressiveness de- 

ends on the importance of work done in it. 
e main entrance (above) opens into a 
reasonably spacious lobby. The information 
desk and telephone exchange is directly in 
front of the inner door. The display case 
(center) is a gift of the Exhibits Round Table. 
Lounge furniture is rather sparsely scattered 
about the lobby. 


The offices of the Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor (opposite page, top) and the Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director/Management (center) are to 
the west of the main entrance. Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, deputy executive director, is work- 
ing with her administrative assistant, Mrs. 
Yuri Nakata. Donald D. Bock, deputy exec- 
utive director/management, is working alone. 
As the cover photograph shows, the glass 
front of the entrance area and these two 
offices is one of the distinctive decorative 
features of the building. Because of the sun- 
shine and pedestrian street traffic, the translu- 
cent office curtains are usually closed. 

The Executive Director’s office (bottom) 
is the only one in the building without an out- 
side window, consequently it seems rather 
small. On one side it opens (center of the 
photograph) into the office of his administra- 
tive assistant, Miriam Lindsay Hornback 
(working with David H. Clift, executive di- 
rector, in the photograph). On the other, it 
opens into the board room. 

The rest of the space in this wing is occu- 
pied by the board room and the secretarial 
offices of the executive staff. The board room 
is distinguished by a long, classically simple 
walnut table the long sides of which are 
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curved and by a north wall of painted but 
otherwise unfinished concrete blocks. 

The general impression made by the in- 
terior design and furnishing of this wing is 
one of dignity, good taste, and elegance with- 
out ostentation. One fancies that the people 
working in it should resemble a family once 
described by Bernard Shaw: “They are folk 
of simple tastes easily pleased with the best 
of everything.” 

The North-South wing of the first floor is 
occupied by the Accounting, Membership 
Records, and Subscription Departments and 
by the Mail Room. 

The Publishing Department takes up the 
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entire second floor, with the staff room on 
the west end of the East-West wing. The 
photograph below shows the southeast, cor- 
ner of the North-South wing. In the center is 
Mrs. Ella M. Kane, assistant to the Advertis- 
ing Manager; to the right is Ellen Nelson, his 
secretary. At the left facing the window is 
Grace Roberts, secretary to Mrs. Pauline J. 
Love, director of the department, whose 
shoulder is visible in the office to the left. The 
scholarly gentleman at extreme right is Wil- 
liam Katz, assistant to the director. The wall- 
board, glass, and wood frame construction of 
these offices is used throughout the building. 
Note also the fluorescent lighting and the air- 
conditioning vents. 

At the other end of this wing are the Book- 
list offices. Some of the reviewers work in a 
large, open office, separated from each other 
by bookcases as shown in the upper photo- 
graph at the right of the next page. Mary 
Poole, adult books reviewer, is at left; Barbara 
Duree, editor, young adult books, is behind 
her; and Mrs. Marguerite Kettering, another 
adult books reviewer, is in the foreground. 

The staff room (above) is large, comfort- 
ably furnished, and brighter than it looks in 
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the photograph. A bulletin board takes up 
the whole west wall (there are no windows 
on the west end of the building). The most 
easily identified staff member in the photo- 
graph is Mrs. Anne-Marie Frazer (right of 
center), administrative assistant to the Dep- 
uty Executive Director. 

All division executive offices, the Public 
Relations Office, and the Bulletin are on the 
third floor. The photograph (bottom, right) 
shows the length of the North-South wing, 
looking south. At the right is Mrs. Marlene 
Traudt, secretary to the Library Administra- 
tion Division executive secretary, and center, 
with her back to the camera, is Mrs. Harriet 
Holsman, secretary to the Children’s Services 
Division and Young Adult Services Division 
executive secretary. Again, the area is 
brighter than it seems in the photograph. 

The layout here is typical of the office 
areas above the second floor, with offices for 
the professional staff along a north or east 
wall and a large, open area for the business 
staff taking up most of the space. The library 
and central files (not shown) are above this 
wing on the fourth floor. 

The East-West wings of the fourth and 
fifth floors are occupied by the offices of the 





various projects. The photograph at the top 
of the opposite page was taken on the fourth 
floor looking west. At the right is Mrs. Mary 
Frances Ransom, secretary to the director of 
the Conference-Within-a-Conference; center 
is Mrs. Blanche Potter, secretary to the direc- 
tor of the Small Libraries Project. At the 
west end is the Library Technology Project; 
the International Relations Office has this 
space on the fifth floor. 





In the basement are the Publishing Depart- 
ment warehouse, two large stockrooms, the 
mimeograph office, and the new IBM equip- 
ment. 

So much for the physical layout. But the 
new ALA headquarters is much more than a 
building, it is a program adjunct of incalcu- 
lable value, contributing as it does to staff 
efficiency. 

Here is one example of the difference the 
new building has made. In the old building, 
the ALA Bulletin and conference exhibits 
offices, with a staff of five, were combined in 
a single open area. The space was too small. 
There was no such thing as privacy for tele- 
phone conversations or conferences with con- 
tributors, advertisers, exhibitors, or staff. A 
private conference or telephone conversation 
could be arranged only by making a series of 
telephone calls within the building to locate a 
private office that was empty because its 
usual occupant was absent. The normal 
bustle of office routine made it necessary for 
the editor to do much of his work at home. 
In the new building, the editor and the adver- 
tising/conference exhibits manager have pri- 
vate offices. The editor’s secretary and the 
publications assistant have an office en suite 


with the editor’s office. The advertising/con- 
ference exhibits manager crosses a corridor 
to reach his secretary’s desk. All five desks 
are connected by intercom. Conference calls 
are easy, and a light-and-buzzer system sig- 
nals all desks when an incoming call is being 
made to a desk which is for the moment un- 
occupied. In addition, a window wall be- 
tween the editorial offices makes it possible 
for their occupants to communicate by hand 
signals and lip reading at will. 

Other offices and departments could tell 
similar stories, and the stories add up to this: 
The American Library Association can ex- 
pect and will receive better service from its 
staff in their new quarters.—Samray Smith. 

eee 


“Tt is now the earnest hope of all the members of 
the Building Committee that when you see the 
completed building at the 1963 annual confer- 
ence, you will feel that it represents the libraries 
and library profession of America well, and will 
provide a functional and efficient base of opera- 
tion for growth and development in the future.”— 
From Gertrude Gscheidle’s last report as chair- 
man of the Headquarters Building Committee, 
Midwinter 1963. 


Conference on Libraries and Automation 


by Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology Project 


Approximately one hundred librarians and 
technical experts participated in a four-day, 
by invitation only meeting held May 26-29 
and devoted to a review and discussion of 
current developments and future prospects of 
library automation. 

Sponsored jointly by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., the National Science 
Foundation, and the Library of Congress, the 
Conference on Libraries and Automation was 
held at the Airlie Foundation, a conference 
center near Washington, D.C. The conference 
site, located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, with the green fields and rolling 
meadows of the Virginia countryside just out- 
side the conference room windows, provided 
an unusual and suitable environment for the 
deliberations of those who attended. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, 
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opened the first session by reviewing LC’s 
interest in the potential usefulness of machines 
in carrying the burden of library operations. 
The present conference, Mr. Mumford stated, 
was a result both of the need of librarians to 
know more about the capabilities of machines 
for library operations and their need to have 
some idea on how and where to start the 
mechanization process. Mr. Mumford re- 
minded his listeners that the Library of Con- 
gress had just completed a project designed 
to determine what LC procedures could be 
automated and how this could best be accomp; 
lished. The report of this investigation, he þe- 
lieved, would be of substantial value to the 
entire profession. 

Don R. Swanson, dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, gave 
the opening address. The greater part of Mr. 
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Swanson’s remarks was devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the principal elements of the mecha- 
nized library of the future. In closing, Dean 
‘Swanson stated his conviction that the eventual 
- mechanization of many library operations was 


i inevitable. He further emphasized that those 
library operations which are basically clerical 
© routines are most susceptible to mechaniza- 


~ tion; conversely, those which require a high 
` Jevel of professional training and hence some 


exercise of the human intellect cannot be 
- mechanized. Since any soundly conceived pro- 


gram of library automation would, as a by- 
Le product, bring into focus those aspects of 
-librarianship for which professional training 
is required, Mr. Swanson believed mechaniza- 
tion holds promise for upgrading the profes- 
sion. 

‘The remainder of the three-day conference 
included discussions based upon a series of 
state-of-the-art papers devoted to Graphics, 


= File Conversion and Organization, File Stor- 





age and Access, Output Printing, Library 
Communications, and Automated Library Sys- 


Tt is not possible to summarize here the 


< lengthy discussions on the several topics, but 
some general observations may be in order. 
First, it was obvious to even the casual ob- 
server that the computer experts and the li- 
brarians were not always talking the same 
language, although there was a closer under- 
standing at the end of the conference than at 
its beginning. Again there was, at this con- 
ference as in previous meetings between ma- 
chine experts and librarians, a lack of appre- 
ciation of each other’s problems and points 


~ of view. In too many instances, librarians 


‘were saying, in effect: Tell us what your 
machines can do and we will tell you whether 
we can use them. The machine men, on the 


~~ other hand, stated again and again their basic 
tenet: Tell us your requirements and we will 


k tell you what machines can do to help libraries. 


-> OTt seems obvious to this observer that, as 


librarians, we all need to know more about 
machine capabilities than we do. At the same 


ge "time, there seems little doubt that the library 


- prefession has not been effective in setting 
down the basic requirements or problems of 
library operations for the benefit of those 

who know what existing machines can and 
-cannot do. Throughout the conference, there 
was evidence that librarians were neither stat- 


-e 


ing their needs elearly nor asking the questions ` 
which would enable them better to understand - 
the potentials of the machine. Te we 

At the same time, it was clear that many 
of the librarians present held an honest skep- 
ticism that machines could perform the task _ 
of interpreting their collections any better = 
than, if as well as, traditional methods. There aa. 
was, moreover, a well-defined concern about 
the cost of the machine operations and an = 
obvious reluctance to embark upon program: 
of automation which might increase the cost 
library operations without providing better 
faster services. To date, unfortunately, ther 
has been no automated library operatio 
which could provide any clues to the real cost 
involved or to machine costs as compared wit! 
the costs of traditional library methods. Until 
there is, in this observer’s view, the problem _ 
of costs will continue to prove a stumbling — 
block to librarians’ acceptance of the concept 
of automation. SOR 

The conference concluded with the discus- 
sion of a paper, “The Automation of Library 
Systems,” by Gilbert W, King, vice-president 
and director of research of the ITEK Corpo- 
ration. Mr. King, who was chairman of the 
committee which surveyed the possibilities of 
automating research library activities for the _ 
Library of Congress, again urged librarians to 
study their needs and to formulate statements 
of their requirements. He also stressed another _ 
point which had been made frequently dur- 
ing the conference—that librarians must look _ 
at their operations from the total systems _ 
point of view and plan any machine installa- 
tion on that basis. Implementation, on the 
other hand, presents a different problem, and 
Mr. King suggested that many librarians may 
have to start their automation program on an 
operation-by-operation basis. 

Following the conclusion of the conference, 
a nucleus of about ten persons remained for a 
fourth day to review the findings of the group 
and to develop recommendations for future 
action. The conference proceedings, including. 
the final recommendations, will be published 
and made available to the profession. This _ 
was an important and productive meeting, _ 
and the proceedings will certainly repay care 
ful study by every librarian who is interested — 
in this field and who is concerned about the - 
usefulness of machines for the improvement 
of service to library users. eee 
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by John D. Henderson 


Knowing they sought an administrator of 
proven performance young enough to contrib- 
ute many productive years to a library long 
established in a great tradition, it was no sur- 
prise to learn that the trustees of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library appointed Edwin Castagna 
to the position of director when it became 
vacant in 1960, It can now be seen how logical 
is the sequence of events from Petaluma, 
California, to Baltimore, Maryland. It is a life 
of book-centered interests given depth and 
dimension by a more than average knock- 
about experience in his youth followed by a 
good general education and graduate library 
training. A series of positions of progressively 
increasing scope and complexity and active 
participation in the work of state and national 
associations mark his progress since library 
school. 

Born May 1909 in the small California 
community of Petaluma, famous for its 
chicken ranches, Ed Castagna was one of six 
children. His foreign-born parents believed 
in education and worked hard and sacrificed 
so the children could go to school and on to 
the university. A reader from childhood, the 
present director of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary was an active borrower and browser at 
the Public Library of Petaluma throughout 
his years in elementary and high school. While 
reading was always a part of his life, he does 
not single out any one author or title as being 
the first great inspiration to him. There were 
many books of deep influence, among them 
War and Peace, Two Years before the Mast. 
Roughing It, Moby Dick, Walden, Leaves of 
Grass, and The Grapes of Wrath. 

Before entering the University of California 
at Berkeley in 1931 Ed Castagna had some 
acquaintance with the world’s work and far- 
off places, as well as some knowledge of the 
world’s great literature. He worked at odd 
jobs in Petaluma—delivery boy, bottle washer, 


è Mr. Henderson retired recently as Los Angeles 
county librarian, a position he has held since 
1947. He writes about this article, “It was a pleas- 
ure to do this for a fellow Californian.” 
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EDWIN CASTAGNA 


First Vice-President and President-elect 





helper in his mother’s nursery—and at one 
time he picked cotton in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Following high school, he sailed to 
the South Seas as a crew member (cabin boy, 
he tells us) on the S. S. Sonoma. 

It was thus with some maturity that Cas- 
tagna entered the university. As an English 
major he was influenced and guided in his 
reading by a faculty of distinction, and the 
resources of one of the country’s great uni- 
versity libraries were open to him. It will be 
remembered that these were the depression 
years when our creative writers were calling 
attention to the problems of society and the’ 
little people. Along with the great masters of 
English prose and poetry, it was such authors 
as Dos Passos and Steinbeck, and also Wolfe. 
that Castagna then read with particular excite- 
ment and admiration. 


(Continued on page 662) 
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RICHARD B. SEALOCK 


Second Vice-President 


Richard B. Sealock’s public library experience 
began with a summer project in the Queens 
Borough Public Library, back in 1930. A 
windfall of considerable proportions had made 
it necessary to spend a great deal of money in 
a short time for books. In an almost ideal 
situation for a bright young librarian, Sealock 
was appointed to a task force assigned to the 
always attractive responsibility of building 
and strengthening a book collection. He has 
been building ever since—book collections, or 
buildings, or services, in public library sys- 
tems as well as in state and national library 
‘associations. 

Son of a Midwest clergyman (a remarkable 
man in his own right), Richard Sealock was 
born and educated in Illinois, at Eureka Col- 
lege and then at the University of Illinois, 
where he took his first library degree. At 
Eureka College, he first met Mary Margaret 


by Joseph C. Shipman 


Morrow, whom he married in 1932, After two 
years as a general assistant in Queens Borough 
he became curator of the Long Island collec- 
tion in that library, an attractive assignment 
for a librarian reared in the Lincoln country, 
with an already awakened interest in the back- 
ground and early source materials of Ameri- 
can history. Long Island, with its many 
families, homes, and private libraries dating 
back to Revolutionary times, provided a stimu- 
lating and rewarding environment for the 
young curator of local history, and it was here 
that Richard Sealock developed his abiding 
interest in early American history and in 
place-name literature. 

While working on his M.S. at Columbia, he 
met Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, then teaching a 
course at Columbia. In 1939 he accepted Dr. 
Wheeler’s invitation to come to the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library as head of the History, 
Travel, and Biography Department. 

In 1940, with Pauline Seely, Sealock pub- 
lished Long Island Bibliography and, in 1948, 
Bibliography of Place-Name Literature of the 
U.S., Canada, Alaska, Newfoundland. Work 
on these bibliographies had acquainted him 
with most of the rich historical collections in 
the East and the Midwest, and he came well 
equipped for the always challenging work in 
Baltimore’s public library. 

In 1943 Sealock returned to the Midwest. 
first as assistant librarian and then as librarian 
of the Gary, Indiana, Public Library. At Gary, 
an extremely important industrial area in war- 
time, he was concerned for the first time with 
bookmobiles, stations, and extension service to 
rapidly growing outlying areas and to the steel 
plants themselves. Here, too, for the first time, 
he remodeled an old and inefficient building 
and upgraded both staff and facilities. 

All of this experience proved directly use- 
ful when he came to Kansas City, Missouri, 
in 1950 as librarian of a system in which an- 
other antiquated main library building and 
branch libraries housed with few exceptions 


e Mr. Shipman is librarian, Linda Hall Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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hi in school buildings were the chief features. 


~The old main building was refurbished, re- 


_ lighted, and reshaped, and the new librarian 
quickly turned to the strengthening of the 
subject collections, already quite substantial 
in many areas, | 

In recent years, under the Sealock adminis- 
tration, the library has achieved several im- 
portant goals in the steady development of 
its program. Though set at 1 mill by state law, 
library support in Kansas City will shortly be 
increased to 1.9 mills, due largely to the 
Kansas City School District Board’s regular 
policy of including library increases in all 
school board levies presented for approval to 


<> the voters of the district. A new main library 


building combined with the school district 
headquarters, but with distinct separation of 
quarters, was opened to the public in July 
1960, It is a handsome and effective modern 
library building, which, since its opening day, 
has regularly served many times the number 
of patrons who formerly visited the old build. 
ing, situated as it was, in a rundown section 
of Kansas City. Planned for the near future 
is at least one, and perhaps another, substantial 
regional branch building, 

With an interest in audio-visual materials 
dating back to his service as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education for Audio-Visual 
Services of the Audio-Visual Board, Sealock 
initiated and developed an extensive audio- 
visual program in the Kansas City Public 
Library, which has resulted in a notable col- 
lection of films, records, and other related 


: < material, much used and much appreciated by 
¿> local residents. Hand in hand with this has 
© gone a steady strengthening of art and music 


reference and research materials in a fine 
arts and music department with holdings of 
considerable significance for the total book 
resources in the area. 

Always active in state and national library 
affairs, Richard Sealock has been president of 
two state library associations, Indiana (1947) 
and Missouri (1954-55). ALA offices and 
appointments are far too numerous to mention 
in detail. Treasurer of ALA from 1956-60, 
he has served also as a member of the Head. 
quarters Building Committee (1958-63) and 
as member and chairman of the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee (1956-60). 
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His interests in adult education and in library 
education were marked by service as a mem- 
ber and chairman of the Adult Education 
Board (1944-50) and as president of the 
Library Education Division (1955-56). Since 
1959 he has been a trustee of the ALA En- 
dowment Fund. ese 


CASTAGNA ... (Continued from page 660) 


There were more odd jobs during college: 
as a trainman on the old Key System in the 
East Bay area, as a supervisor of delivery 
boys for the Oakland Post-Enquirer, and 
work in the McLeod lumber camps of northern 
California. By the time he received his univer- 
sity degree, Castagna knew that librarianship 
would be his life’s work and he entered the 
graduate library school at Berkeley, receiv- 
ing his certificate in librarianship with the 
class of 1936, 

After a year in the Alameda County li- 
brary system he went to Ukiah, California, 
as city librarian, where he promptly pioneered 
an adult discussion program. Castagna’s in- 
terest in adult education stems from his ex- 
perience in Ukiah. It was here that he first 
encountered censorship problems: He took a 
stand that clearly established his intellectual 
integrity and his concept of the library's obli- 
gation to serve all readers, Always active in 
civic groups, he early found that his identity 
with the community strengthened his stand on 
controversial issues. After three years in 
Ukiah, Castagna became director of the 
Washoe County Library at Reno, Nevada. 

World War II interrupted Edwin Castagna’s 
library career, and here again his role was 
one of leadership and action. Serving in the 
Rhineland, Ardennes, and Central European 
campaigns he was company commander of the 
@7ist Tank Battalion. He was awarded the 
Purple Heart, the Bronze Star Medal, and 
three campaign stars. At the request of his 
battalion commander, he wrote the History 
of the 771st Tank Battalion which was pub-' 
lished in 1946, . 

Returning to his position in Reno, Castagna 
continued as city and county librarian for 
three years. During that period he was con- 
cerned with the legal aspects of library service 
in the state and in 1949 published Nevada 
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State Library Law. He served as president of 
the Nevada Library Association, 1946-47. 
In 1949 he became city librarian at Glendale, 
California, and the following year he moved 
to the neighboring and larger city of Long 
Beach where he headed the public library for 
the next ten years. 

Embarking on an expansion program for 
the growing needs of Long Beach, Castagna 
directed a successful bond election campaign 
in 1956 which produced $659,000 for four 
branch buildings. He saw to completion six 
branch buildings, two of which were financed 
from other than bond sources. Each is func- 
tional, colorful, and designed with imagina- 
tion and originality, features which the direc- 
tor was able to communicate to his architects 
and which express something of his own per- 
sonality. The bond money included allocations 
for the branch book collections, and there was 
no oversight of the increasing requirements 
of the general services as the branch facilities 
were improved. Great Books discussion groups 
were sponsored by the library in the early 
1950s and the American Heritage program 
was carried forward in several branch li- 
braries, 

Ed Castagna’s career exemplifies his con- 
cept of the city librarian’s responsibility to 
his community as a public official and to the 
library profession as an active member of its 
state and national associations. In Long Beach 
he was a member of the managing board of 
the community Welfare Council, he served on 
the budget committee of the Long Beach 
Community Chest, he was a member of the 
Kiwanis Club, and in the years 1955-57 he 
was president of the Long Beach chapter of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations. The Public Library Executives Asso- 
ciation of Southern California made him its 
president in 1952 and two years later he was 
elected president of the California Library 
Association. He has served on the ALA Adult 
Education Board and he was elected to a term 
on the ALA Council. 

In recognition of his interest in library 
education and the contribution he could make 
to the formal training of librarians, Castagna 
was invited, while at Long Beach, to serve as 
visiting lecturer at the School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California. 


He was also a member of the advisory council 
of this school, as well as of the University of 
California, Berkeley, School of Librarianship. 
A considerable number of southern California 
communities gained from Ed Castagna’s prac- 
tical approach to public library administra- 
tion. His experience in preparing building 
programs and his insight into organizational 
structure and service problems were soon rec- 
ognized. He was in demand as a consultant 
and adviser to library boards and city admin- 
istrators seeking guidance and counsel in the 
planning of buildings and in improving their 
library operations. 

At present, Castagna is a member of the 
ALA International Relations Committee, the 
Public Library Association’s Committee to 
Study the Bases of Financial Support for 
Libraries, and the Library Administration 
Division’s Library Administration Develop- 
ment Committee. He is also serving as ALA 
representative to the Council of National 
Library Associations’ Joint Committee on 
Visiting Foreign Librarians .as well as to that 
council’s Joint Committee on Library Prob- 
lems Related to the Peace-Corps. 

Addressing the opening session of the Gov- 
ernor’s 1960 Conference on Public Library 
Service on the problems confronting librarians 
of California, Castagna noted: 


As we go about our work here, I think wé can 
be sure that no one will ever remember us or give 
us much credit for being cautious. The people we 
remember and value, the California pioneers to 
whom we are indebted, thought in large terms. 
They knew that little plans have no power to in- 
spire. ... They first imagined and then created 
our great educational system, bringing free or in- 
expensive education within the reach of all. Can 
we have less high goals as we consider here in 
Sacramento how we can improve our public li- 
braries? 


Ed Castagna has left his imprint on the 
communities he has served and on the li- 
braries he has administered. This spokesman 
for book service, this persuasive planner has 
shown energy, capacity, and direction in his 
leadership. On the platform, in his profes- 
sional writing, and in conversation, his think- 
ing is always articulate, honest, liberal, and 
tolerant, often expressing more than a hint of 
humor and wisdom. eee 
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Civilization as a Process; 


Culture as Banal Repetition 


by Jason Epstein 


Instead of culture and instead of cities, we 
have such enterprises as Lincoln Center which, 
because I live only a few blocks away from it, 
I frequently pass as I walk to my office. It sits 
there—lifeless, expensive, and mystifyng— 
like a great laboratory engaged in a project 
which one feels one will never understand but 
which threatens to change one’s life utterly. 
Even now the cool cement breath of Lincoln 
Center has begun to blow up Broadway and 
along Columbus into my own street. In a few 
months the stables across from where I live 
will be taken away and a great television tower 
will replace them. When I walk past Lincoln 
Center I cross over Columbus Circle and head 
down Broadway to Fiftieth Street, through 
that bright remnant of life just north of Times 
Square but with signs of destruction already on 
it. And then I turn east on Fiftieth Street, past 
Radio City Music Hall, Lincoln Center’s prole- 


tarian ancestor, where in the deepest winter 


and on the brightest spring mornings lines of 


New Jerseyites and others—thousands of them 
—stand in rows, uncomfortable, patient, grin- 
ning, waiting with their children to see the 
wonders of New York. 

This is a bad way for a publisher to begin 
his day——to walk past so much dead culture, 
high and low—so usually I take a route 
through Central Park and watch the seals. 

Eventually I reach my office, which adjoins 
the Archdiocese of New York, under the gaze 
of Rockefeller Center, across the street from 
the Ford Foundation, in the shadow of the 
Time and Life Building, a block or two from 
“21,” around the corner from the great‘ Pan 
American Building. I work for one of the larg- 
est publishers in the world, not one of the very 
largest but large enough so that most of the 
time I don’t think about books at all. There 
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are too many other things to think about — 


hundreds of authors, thousands of stockhold- 
ers, millions of dollars. | 

Perhaps, if culture means anything, it means 
all of this: this vastly complex, increasingly 
abstract, somewhat meaningless elaboration of 
an almost forgotten instinct to survive pleas- 
antly. But surely this is not what I am meant 
to discuss. It’s too discouraging, too familiar, ~ 
and I’m sure that we are all, in our different 
ways, in versions of the same soup. 

Still, the word “culture” is a puzzle, for me 
especially because I make my living as one of 
its brokers. Not only is the word a puzzle, but 
its connotations, I find, are usually antagonis- 
tic. I don’t want to reach for my gun, but when 
culture presents itself in its typical forms— 
concerts, lectures, universities—JI tend to with- 
draw. Freud, as everyone knows, criticized 
culture on the ground that it thrived at the 
expense of instinct; that, as a result, culture, or 
civilization, tended in time to become some- 
thing separate from instinct, which is to say 
something more or less antagonistic to instinct. _ 

Freud, of course, was pessimistic about the 
outcome. If civilization opposes instinct, then 
civilization must be allied with death. On the 
other hand, no one—at any rate, no one in our 
circumstances—has found a way to live with- 
out civilization, and so we are, as our fashion- 
able novelists repeatedly tell us, trapped. De- 
pending on the kind of novel we happen to be 
reading, the trap is the human condition, mass 
society, the suburbs, marriage, but taken alto- 
gether, the trap is culture. And it does no good 
under such circumstances to grow. a beard, 
though it certainly must prove something that 
so many people do grow beards and quit 
school and give up reading the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 
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“Make It New” 


By now it should be clear that my main in- 
terest as a publisher is not so much to add to 
the sum total of our cultural inventory as it is, 
in the words of Ezra Pound, to Make It New. 
But to Make It New in America in the 1960’s 
is, as everyone knows, hardly easy. It isn’t 
even fashionable; in some cases it may even 
be illegal. Usually it takes a lot of money— 
which means going to banks or foundations. 
But there are no banks run by Ezra Pound, 
much less any foundations, This is frustrating, 
especially because the public, I suspect, is at 
least as bored with the cultural products it 
gets as I am. Surely this seems to be true of 
most school children, but every now and then 
one sees exciting evidence that it is true among 
adults as well, at least among some of them. 

Because I happen, at the moment, to be in 
the midst of a project which illustrates this 
point, I should like to continue my digression 
from the subject at hand to tell you something 
about the New York Review of Books. 

In December, during the New York news- 
paper strike, a few friends were sitting in my 
apartment. We were talking about how pleas- 
ant it was to live in New York without news- 
papers; how, now that there were no news- 
papers, there didn’t seem to be any news 
either; that things didn’t really happen in fact 
but happened only in the New York Times.* A 
hundred or so pages of events had to be in- 
vented every day to accompany the ads, and 
on Sundays a thousand pages—most of them 
trivial—had to be concocted. I was especially 
happy not to have to read the New York Times 
Book Review, that monstrous distorting mirror 
in which I would find, week after week, the 
work of tired hacks, lame professors, breezy 
illiterates. 

And then it occurred to all of us at once to 
do a book review of our own. Everyone had 
been talking about the need for something in 
America like the Times Literary Supplement 
or the New Statesman, and now, with the 
Times on strike, we had the only chance we 
would ever have to do it. Naturally we started 
without money. There was no time to raise 
any, and banks, as we all knew, don’t advance 
funds without security. Foundations, of course, 


1 This was, of course, before the current series of 
civil rights demonstrations had begun to occur. These 
events are news indeed, 





Mr. Epstein is an editor with Random House, 
publishers. This article originated as a paper at a 
Symposium on Library Functions in the Changing 
Metropolis held May 27-29 at M.I.T.’s Endicott 
House, Dedham, Massachusetts. The symposium 
was sponsored by the Nationa] Book Committee 
and the Joint Center for Urban Studies of M.LT. 
and Harvard. The joint center expects to publish 
proceedings in the fall. 

The origin of the New York Review of Books, 
in which Mr. Epstein was very much involved, is 
mentioned in this article. He writes more spe- 
cifically about its aims: “The need for a proper 
and responsible book review in America has been 
apparent for a long time: thus, it was almost in- 
evitable that during the recent New York news- 
paper strike the New York Review of Books arose, 
as it were spontaneously, from this need. But 
while the need is obvious, its fulfillment is com- 
plex. The task confronting the New York Review 
of Books, now that it has partially established it- 
self, is to discover and encourage a group of per- 
haps two or three hundred writers who are at once 
competent in their subjects and able to master 
the specific literary techniques of book reviewing. 
The audience which the Review envisages will 
not be merely a group of specialists but those who 
are interested generally and seriously in the kind 
of culture which is evolving in this country and 
throughout the world. Though the interests of the 
editors of the New York Review are primarily 
literary, they are aware that literature is insepara- 
ble from the main cultural questions of our time 
which include politics, technology, education, and 
so forth. The aim of the Review is to provide seri- 
ous and relevant commentary on major cultural 


questions as they reveal themselves in current 
books.” 


were out of the question: They take too long 
to make up their minds, and their decisions, in 
the case of such practical and interesting proj- 
ects as a good literary review, were, in our 
experience, invariably negative. We decided to 
try it on our own, hoping that publishers’ ad- 
vertising would be enough to pay the printer. 


Quality as well as quantity 

As it happens, the first issue of the New 
York Review of Books did just about break 
even, but something considerably more inter- 
esting than that happened. Nearly two thou- 
sand people wrote to us about it. The letters 
were invariably enthusiastic and in many cases 
critical as well. They criticized, for the most 
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part, pretty much what we ourselves found 
wrong with the first issue: Some of the pieces 
were too long; there weren’t enough new 
names among the reviewers; certain books 
weren't reviewed which should have been; and 
so on. 

But what we exhilaratingly learned from the 
letters was that an audience did in fact exist in 
America for the kind of review which we had 
attempted to publish, and to judge by the size 
of the response the audience was probably a 
pretty large one distributed all over the coun- 
try. But more impressive than the size of the 
response was the quality of it. The letters ob- 
viously came from people who, almost without 
exception, regretted the kind of literary jour- 
nalism which they had regularly been getting, 
especially from the New York Times. 

But who could have guessed in advance? 
The Times had always insisted that in its Book 
Review it had been giving the public what it 
wanted, just as the television producers have 
always argued that their programs correspond 
to the public taste, just as the editors of Life 
and the Saturday Evening Post had—until re- 
cently—been under the impression that what 


. they were doing was what American readers 
wanted. It would be absurd, of course, to gen- ` 


eralize from the limited if enthusiastic reac- 
tion to the New York Review of Books that 
America is no longer largely philistine in its 
tastes, conventional in its responses, and docile 
under even the clumsiest persuasion. But it 
would also be wrong to assume that America 
is quite so monolithically committed to its pre- 
vailing cultural patterns as is suggested by the 
vulgarity of Lincoln Center and the pathetic 
dreariness of those lines standing in the snow 


before Radio City Music Hall. 


Mass audiences 


America does not consist of a single mass 
audience but of a number of them, fluctuating, 
changing their components, always subject to 
appropriate stimuli, if only the stimuli are 
provided. It is correct, I think, to say that 
the product generates its own audience, that 
audiences do not exist in the abstract but have 
to be created——at any rate, assembled. Ex- 
amples of this abound. Who could have pre- 
dicted an audience for Picasso, or that house- 
wives, in our time, would casually, even 
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unknowingly, quote Freud, or that the name 
of Kafka would become an adjective and the 
adjective a cliché? 

The tendency, of course, is for one to lag ~ 
behind in this matter of creating one’s audi- 
ence, to depend instead on audiences that are 
already established and which can be meas- 
ured either by shrewd guessing or by statisti- 
cal methods. And thus the usual inclination is 
to produce the same product, slightly varied, 
over and over again. The risks appear to be 
smaller, the rewards surer, the effort much less 
—until one remembers the dinosaur and re- 
fiects that nature itself requires innovation, 
that ultimately it rejects that which merely 
adapts. 

Freud, when he criticized civilization, ob- 
viously did not mean that we should abandon 
it: we can’t. But he did seem to be saying that 
when civilization becomes something stable, 
given, and endlessly reproducible it proves to~ 
be deadly. 

Civilization is a process, an act. It is the 
visible product of feeling and instinct or it is 
nothing. It is not going to a concert or even, 
in most cases, attending a conference. And it 
is not something which one puts in a library. 

It is important, I think, if one is a publisher 
or a librarian, to maintain the belief that 
Freud is not alone in this conclusion; that in 
one way or another it is shared, however 
dimly, as an impulse or a potentiality, if not 
necessarily as a conviction, by plenty of one’s 
contemporaries in the world. But whether it 
exists as a conviction or merely as an impulse, 
it exists always in a state of the greatest . 
fragility. It is easily discouraged, put off, 
abandoned, especially in our own vast and 
busy country where the price of individual 
expression is often more than one wants to 
pay or has the means to pay. 

It is encouraging that one is able to find 
that there is an audience for the New York 
Review of Books, that the Times is not, after 
all, inevitable, a brute fact of nature, but per- 
haps the opposite, something slightly denatured 
and not at all a true reflection of American 
literary culture. And it is encouraging too that 
poetry can still be written without the help 
of the Ford Foundation and that playwrights 
will probably never have to depend on Lincoln 
Center. 
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On the other hand, I do not at all want to 
give the impression that it is easy, much less 
pleasant, to go on rolling this stone up the hill 
day after day; simply that if you allow your- 
self to relax, the stone is bound to crush you 
as it plunges downward. 


Is there any escape? 


There are times, of course, when one dreams 
of escape. There must be parts of the world 
in which life is simpler, where the proportion 
of established civilization to available instinct 
is still in favor of instinct. But I doubt it. A 
few years ago I went to Nigeria on behalf of 
one of our great cultural foundations. My rea- 
sons were partly high-minded, in keeping with 
the aims of the foundation, but secretly I 
wanted to see if West Africa wasn’t still pre- 
- historic, that is to say, as yet unwesternized, 
without all the accrued civilization that made 
it so hard to do anything in America. 

I did not, of course, expect to find noble 
savages on the streets of Lagos, but I did look 
forward to a country where hardly anyone 
cared about the cold war, where most people 
had only the dimmest sense of America itself, 
and where, so I was told, it was practically 
impossible to complete a telephone call. 

The ostensible purpose of my trip was to 
see if the Nigerians themselves could be en- 
couraged to establish an indigenous publish- 
ing industry. Since the country spent half its 
annual budget on education and sent some 
three million children to elementary school, it 
seemed to make sense that if the Nigerians 
could produce their own textbooks, instead of 
buying them from Great Britain as they had 
been doing, they would in time have a profit- 
able business. Hopefully they would spend 
` those profits to publish books that might not 
make money: medical texts for West African 
students, technical manuals, poems and novels 
by West African writers. 

J spent much of my time visiting Nigerian 
schools. At first I was exhilarated, despite 
my preconceptions, to see files of small chil- 
dren in their villages, dressed in blazers and 
British shorts, balancing their school books 
on their heads. The schools themselves were 
often electrifying. The children seemed so 
bright and so wildly eager to benefit from 
our civilization, to reach the point at which 





they could, as one teacher told me, quote 
“Adonais” and recite Caesar; and eventually, 
if they did well, go on to the university at 
Ibadan or perhaps even to Manchester or 
Leeds, maybe even to Columbia or Princeton. 

Outside of school, however, the children 
made a different impression. They didn’t seem 
to care about Shelley at all, much less about 
Princeton. They didn’t even bother to speak 
English. And they seemed even more exuber- 
ant than they had in their schoolrooms. They 
ran about in great swarms, and especially in 
the remoter villages, where it was unusual to 


see a white man, they would follow us down 


the streets, shouting, as if we were a circus 
just come to town. Their friendliness seemed 
to be instinctive and I had the impression 
that it would be impossible to unnerve them. 
They laughed, it seemed, at everything, but 
especially at us. We must have seemed to 
them absurd, in our weird seersuckers, fes- 
tooned with cameras and brief cases. What 
could they have thought we were? What, in 
fact, were we? And what were we doing there, 
in that country which, for all its visible dis- 
advantages and sadness, did finally seem so 
imperturbable, so unlikely ever to support 
even a single psychoanalyst, much less a fleet 
of nuclear submarines? 

When I returned finally to the capital city 
at Lagos and to my great Hilton-like hotel 
where the Daily Mail and Time magazine sat 
absurdly upon the Italian marble tables in the 
cocktail bar, I was dismayed to see a group 
of African students, not much older than those 
we had seen in the villages, but already 
covered in dacron. Their button-down shirts 
embarrassed me. I felt an impulse to take my 
own off, to tell them to go back before it was 
too late. But they were too busy winding their 
cameras, and in any case it was too late. The 
process toward civilization is inevitable, after 
all. There is no avoiding it. And one day 
Africa too will have its version of the New 
York Times Book Review] may even have 
helped indirectly to launch it. 

In the meantime, it is encouraging to know 
that even in America one may still draw upon 
one’s residual instincts, however attenuated 
they may be, and still expect to discover an 
appropriate response among one’s fellow 
citizens. eee 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STORY 


Pennsylvania’s program to recruit for the li- 
brary profession by having two full-time library 
career consultants travel throughout the state is 
just about at the end of its first year of operation. 
So many persons have asked about the program 
—how it is financed, how it functions, what the 
consultants are doing—that, even though it is too 
soon to evaluate results, it seems worthwhile to 
summarize activities to date. 

Through funds voted by the state legislature, 
the program was established by the state library 
in 1962. The total of $40,000 took the form of 
two grants, one to each of the graduate library 
schools in the state, at Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, and the University of Pittsburgh. Each 
school then appointed a consultant—Donald 
H. Hunt at Drexel and Carol Vogel at Pittsburgh, 
both librarians. 

Determining that their basic approach would 
be to college students, the consultants divided 
the state, with Mr. Hunt visiting all campuses 
east to Harrisburg and Miss Vogel all schools 
in the western part of the state. By the end of the 
school year they will have visited every college 
in the state. 

This is how Miss Vogel and Mr. Hunt go about 
it: 

“In every instance we attempt to talk to place- 
ment and guidance officers, deans, department 
héads, faculty members, library staffs, and stu- 
dents about librarianship as a career. We have 
at hand the facts and figures about job oppor- 
tunities, scholarships, and fellowships, the Penn- 
sylvania state traineeships, and salaries. We also 
provide information about the location, courses 
of study, and tuition costs of nearby library 
schools, including undergraduate programs for 
training school librarians. We emphatically re- 
cruit for the profession, not for particular kinds 
of libraries and not specifically for Drexel and 
Pittsburgh. 

“We schedule our campus visits through the 
placement offices and the librarians at the col- 
leges by preliminary letter, explaining our posi- 
tions and interest in contacting students and fac- 
ulty. Once an appointment has been confirmed, 
and several weeks before the visit, a news re- 
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lease is sent to the college newspaper announcing 
our visit and describing some of the attractions 
of librarianship. In addition, spot announcements 
are sent to campus and local radio stations, in- 
viting eligible students to seek interviews with ug, 
In most instances the newspaper publicity has 
proved to be the most effective. 

“Arrangements on each campus are left largely 
to the discretion of the college librarian and 
placement officer. In some situations it is possible 
to talk with large groups of students; in others, 
individual interviews with a few strong candidates 
seem to be preferable. In all instances the co- 
operation of college librarians and placement 
officers has been invaluable. Without these peo- 
ple who are knowledgeable about their own cam- 
pus, a recruiter from outside the college could 
never be successful. The importance of impress- 
ing placement and guidance officers with the ad- 
vantages and opportunities in library careers 
cannot be overstressed. On only a few campuses 
have people been actively interested in directing 
their students into library science. 


Say 


“Every interview is followed with a letter to 


the prospective student, offering further encour- 
agement and additional pamphlet material if it 


seems called for. Students are invited to write 


with further questions. 

“We are attempting to keep records of each 
visit and each interview so that some evaluation 
of the year’s work can be undertaken. 

“To date it would seem that the question of 
most concern to college students involves the 
type of work done in libraries. Most frequently 
students ask, ‘What do librarians do?’ Only after 
this question has been satisfactorily answered do 
students ask about the number of jobs available, 


salaries, and financial assistance for graduate | 


study. 

“Also, a practically untapped source which 
should be explored is the faculty wife on cam- 
puses within commuting distance of a library 
school. One approach to this group is through 
talks to faculty wives’ clubs. 

“A second type of recruiting activity consists 
of visits to many of the public libraries through- 
out Pennsylvania. These visits are designed to 
attract to librarianship qualified college gradu- 
ates who may now be involved in other careers, 
including marriage. 

“In such visits we request appointments at the 
local libraries. Then through newspaper articles 
and radio and television interviews we invjte in- 
dividuals to make appointments with us at the 
library. We also attempt to see the leaders of 


local clubs and high school guidance counselors, ` 


since the entire program is aimed at acquainting 
as many people as possible with the opportunities 
and excitements of Jibrary careers. 
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| “The AAUW, Junior League, and Parent- 
| Teacher Associations are among groups which 
are most likely to contain college graduates. Fre- 
quently the mother of school-age children will 
able to attend library school on a part-time 
basis in preparation for a career when the chil- 
. dren are no longer a full-time responsibility. 
“In addition, groups of high school students 
. who visit the University of Pittsburgh Library and 
Drexel Institute are invited to the library schools 
where they are usually shown a film about li- 
brarianship and are invited to have refreshments 
with library school students. 

“We have appeared at innumerable high school 
career programs and have talked to many high 
school library clubs. We work closely with the 
recruiting committee of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association and the ALA Recruiting network ‘so 
that there is coordination of all recruiting efforts 
in the state.” 

Many of the activities being carried out by 
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by Gladys Hawthorne 


Would you like to move a library without 
touching a single book? Sound impossible? 
Not at all. I have moved two libraries with 
unskilled help, and no one has had to handle 
the books, You do need some strong, quick 
men; the number depends on the size of the 
library. 

About fifteen years ago I was in charge of 
` moving a technical library of about 20,000 
items. A crew of graduate technologists moved 
the collection in two hours and twenty minutes 
without mislaying or losing a piece. 

More recently I moved a collection of 2000 
items, plus furniture, from one floor to another 
in the same building. With the help of two 
slow-moving men, the change was made in 
four hours. 

This is the process: For each stack, make a 
number of frames consisting of two 1” X 6” 
boards nailed together at right angles, with a 
cleat at each end to hold them (see drawing). 


e Mrs. Hawthorne is librarian at the State Men- 
tal Health Clinic, Chicago, and was formerly 
with the U.S. Geological Survey Library, Denver. 

She is also an accomplished writer, painter, and 
| organist, l 


Miss Vogel and Mr. Hunt can be and indeed are 
being performed by librarians elsewhere on a 
volunteer basis, and much can be learned from 
their experience. 

It is interesting to note that their approach is 
always through the practicing librarian on the 
scene—be it a high school, college, city, or town. 
And their entire program is linked to the ac- 


tivities of one of the strongest state recruiting 


committees in the country. 

Effective recruitment will always remain the 
responsibility of the individual librarian; it can 
never simply be turned over to full-time recruit- 
ers. But the acceleration of effort and the ex- 
ploration and refinement of new approaches 
which can only be accomplished by persons who 
can devote full time to the job are critical, and 
the Pennsylvania program merits the careful at- 
tention and study of every other state and every 


other state and regional library association. 
eee 


LIBRARY MOVING MADE EASY 


- The frame is the length of the shelf. Write on 
the cleats the number of the shelf. Take the 
books from and to that number in the tempo- 
rarily lettered new stacks. 

Place the frame against the shelf of books 





to be moved and tilt the books out on their 
spines into it. Stack the filled frames on & 
dolly and move the whole thing to another 
room or to a truck for another building 
While one set of frames is on its way and be- 
ing unloaded, another set can be filled. Take 


. the empty frames back to be refilled again and 


again. Letters for stack areas can be in color. 
Identification on the cleats must be clear-cut, 
and a qualified person must be at each end of 
the trip to check on placing of the books. 

It is that simple. ) eee 
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PROTECTION STUDY PUBLISHED 


The Library Technology Project announces the 
publication of Protecting the Library and Its Re- 
sources: A Guide to Physical Protection and In- 
surance. This is a report of the project announced 
in the February 1961 Bulletin. It will be sold 
by the ALA Publishing Department for $6 and 
will be distributed on appropriate standing or- 
ders. 

To quote from the introduction to the report: 


Library assets in the United States—the buildings, 
the books, and other property——represent values in 
excess of five billion dollars. How the library pro- 
fession can best safeguard this tremendous national 
resource from fire and other disasters is the essence 
of thé present study. A full understanding of what 
libraries are, how they operate, and their vulnerability 
to damage was necessary to the development of an 
intelligent program of protection. Correspondingly, a 
systematic presentation of the ways in which libraries 
can and do suffer losses and the most effective tech- 
niques for préventing them and for reducing their 
impact through insurance is the basic purpose of this 
report, 


The report is divided into two parts—Part I is 
concerned with the subject of protection and Part 
II deals with the problem of insuring the library 
A model insurance policy for libraries, anndunced 
in the May 1962 Bulletin, is included. The appen- 
dix adds valuable material, including the evalua- 
tion and insurance of great rarities by Roland 
Baughman of Columbia University Libraries, the 
salvage and restoration of damaged materials, the 
evaluation of library materials for insurance pur- 
poses, and an extensive glossary. . - 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study ever 
published on the protection of the library and 
its resources, this report brings together much 
information not otherwise available. 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


With some frequency, the Library Technology 
Project receives requests for information on 
vacuum cleaners which are suitable for vacuum- 
ing books and bookshelves. 

The most recent inquiry called for a cleaner., 
that was quiet to operate, had good suction to — 
pick up dust, was light enough so that a woman 
could handle it, and had a hose attachment long 
enough to reach books on the top shelves. 

Five manufacturers were found who make 
vacuum cleaners that appear to meet at least 
most of these requirements. The primary concern 
was quiet operation. Because it may be of inter- 
est to other librarians, information on this equip- 
ment is given in the following table: 


, Lightweight Vacuum Cleaners 


Weight Tank Size 

Manufacturer Model Horsepower (Pounds) (Gallons) 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co.’s Tornado, 140-141 6 244 3 
5100 N. Ravenswood Ave., 144-145 6 25 5 
Chicago 40 
Clarke Floor Machine Corp., 600-A 4 26 6 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Hild Floor Machine Co., 906 4 43 10 
1217 W. Washington Blvd., Ñ 915 } 52 15 
Chicago 7 
Ponsell Floor Machine Co., 815 ł 72 15 
220-230 W. 19th St., i 
New York 
Pullman Vatuum Cleaner Corp., JB75CV 1 55 94 


25 Buick St., 
Boston 15 


It should be emphasized that LTP has not 
tested the equipment; the data on the individual 
machines were obtained from the manufacturers 
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Dry Vacmobile 


or their representatives. 


All of the models listed are mobile units which _ 
move on wheels. Some have carriage-type handles. 
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Cleaners designed to strap on the operator’s back 
are not included. | 
=” A librarian who is in the market for cleaners 


of the type described here should consider the 
following significant features: horsepower, water 
lift, tank capacity, weight, attachments, price, 
and whether price includes attachments. Use of 
the equipment in the library for a trial period 
is suggested before any purchase is made. 


CERTIFIED PRODUCTS LIST 


The Library Technology Project has again this 
year distributed the Certified Products List to 
institutional members of ALA. LTP will send a 
copy of the 1963 list, without charge, to any li- 
brarian who requests it. 

For the first time, the booklet contains a sec- 
tion on commercial carpets, including recom- 
mendations for minimum specifications for aver- 
age heavy and average medium foot-traflic con- 
ditions. 

The Certified Products List, published now by 
the Institutional Research Council, of which ALA 
ig a member, lists cleaning and maintenance 
products and institutional textiles which have 
been laboratory tested and/or certified to comply 
with the prescribed IRC standards for 1963. The 
list is not intended to be a substitute for intelli- 
gent selection or use of any product, but it does 
enable librarians to purchase supplies that meet 
a basic standard of quality. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 


David R. Hoffman joined the Library Tech- 
nology staff in June as head of the LTP informa- 
tion service. He replaces Eugene N. Salmon who 
is returning to the University of Oregon at the 
expiration of his leave of absence in July. 

Mr. Hoffman comes to LTP from the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission where he has been 
administrative assistant to the secretary since 
July 1959. He is a graduate of Davis and Elkins 
College and received his MSLS degree from 
Western Reserve University in 1955. 


PUBLICATIONS AND INFORMATION SHEETS 


The following major LTP publications are 
available from the ALA Publishing Department: 

LTP Publication Number 1—Study of Circula- 
tion Control Systems, George Fry and Associates, 
$2.40. 

LTP Publication Number 2—Development of 
Performance Standards for Library Binding, 
Phase I, Report of the Survey Team, §1. 

LTP Publication Number 3—Permanence and 
Durability of Library Catalog Cards, W. J. Bar- 
row, $1. 
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never cancel any orders without your 


O.K. 


Send for our maximum discount 


schedule. 





Because we can’t afford to take you 
for granted, try us the next time. 


CONSOLIDATED 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


(Norman Perle, Pres.} 


20 EAST 30 STREET 
È NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MU 4-5717-8 
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This fully transistorized 4-speed listen- 
ing system is ideal for library and 
home study applications where listen- 
ers, working individually or in groups, 
can study without interruption or 
interference. The ATC model 306 
plays both stereo and monaural rec- 
ords and has four built-in listenin 

jacks that accept any standard hea 

set or listening network. The 306 
comes with one HS4 stereo headset. 


Although the 306 is compact and light- 
weight for portability, its two separate 


transistor amplifier channels provide 


true high fidelity stereo sound repro- 
duction. A separate balance control 
lets the student adjust each channel to 
individual hearing requirements. 

The 306 is a ruggedly constructed 
portable unit designed specifically 
for library and school use. Opera- 
tion is simple and requires no special 
instruction. 

For further details consult your local 
AV specialist or write for information. 


$8450 net 


ATC 306 Stereo Listening System 
Complete with one HS4 Stereo Head Set 


SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


< AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVE., NO. HOLLYWOOD 7, CALIF. 
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-= LISTENING SYSTEM 


LTP Publication Number 4—-Photocopying 
from Bound Volumes: A Study of Machines, 
Methods, and Materials, William R. Hawken, $5. 


LTP Publication Number 5—The Testing andn. 


Evaluation of Record Players for Libraries, Con- 


N sumers’ Research, Inc., $2. 


LTP Publication Number 6—Enlarged Prints 
from Library Microforms:.A Study of Processes, 
Equipment, and Materials, William R. Hawken, 
$4. 

LTP Publication Number 7—Protecting the 
Library and Its Resources: A Guide to Physical 
Protection and Insurance, $6. (See announce- 
ment above.) . 

LTP has prepared a variety of information 
sheets, some of them telling about its projects 
and others on subjects it receives inquiries about. 
Copies of the following sheets, in limited quan- 
tities, will be sent on request: 1) LTP charging 
system; 2) LTP book labeling system; 3) Use of 
carpeting in libraries; 4) Small catalog card 
duplicators; 5) Some comments on reproducing 
card files by microfilm and Copyflo; 6) Selection 
of a microfilm reader for the library; 7) Selec- 
tion of a reader for micro-opaque materials; 8) 
The Filmdex circulation control system, an evalu- 
ation; 9) Catalog card reproduction study, a 
summary. eee 


The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the 
United Nations, Rome, Italy, 


seeks an experienced BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY LIBRARIAN with university and 
postgraduate library science de- 
grees. Should be able to take 
charge of publishing monthly list 
of selected articles. Familiarity with 


indexing and abstracting work and 
with the universal decimal classifi- 
cation desirable. 


Starting Salary approximately US 
$6,000 plus other benefits. 


Qualified candidates should sub- 
mit detailed curriculum vitae quot- 
Ing VA 761 to: Recruitment Sec- 
tion, FAO, Via delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 





July-August 12638 
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OUR MANUFACTORY (SPECIALSSTS) 
“HAS ON EXHIBIT A GENTEELASSORE 
MENT OF PLASTIC PERIODICAL BINDERS 
COMPRISING Ale CATEGORIES THAT 





MAY. BE DESIRED FOR ORNAMENT Se 

THE H. R. HUNTTING UTILITY WHICh CANNOT, FOR BEAUTY 

|e 
aay SHIP, 5 i 

ee | OF ECHOIC WARES.WE BESEECH YOUR 

ii as | EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCKIIARADE 


One source for | 


all your library books 
Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 






MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD ` 
LOS ANGHES 26, CALIFORNIA 





Expert Service on — 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for i 
ALL LIBRARIES 
OW 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


sr X 
For the very best library sub- Catalog Card ara to print li- 


epee capri k about TE Card Duplicator, to print library catalog 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- card (8 x 5), post card (3% x 5%) and 4x6 
$64.50. 


newal plan. card, 
as Living Stamp, to print call number, ad- 
VW drees, label, ete., $24.50. 


Performance guaranteed. Orders “On Ap 
- F. W. FAXON CO., INC. proval” invited, | 
83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. . Please order direct from the Inventor: 
Ww . | - Chiang Small Duplicators 
Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 P.O, Box 423, Notre DAME, INDIANA 
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classics. Interlinear Editions: 


' - PERIO 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique: 


/ —§10. 





FOR SALE 


BUILDING special nein is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. .Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889, Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 


‘list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 


ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, ; special- 

ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 

library indexes (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 

ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; ate ee Lamont; 

Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4-St, New 
ork 3. e 


. BOOKS printed in English providing a translation - 


and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language 
Caesars Gallic Par, 
Ciceros Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each $3. Write 
for free catalog of other translations. Translation 
Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 3. 
BICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 


Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept. Boston 20. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start 
on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. ‘Catalogs 
issued, Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
scription—$10 mailer ates (6 month &. annual) 
’62—$5 each. Binder—$2. 

INDEX, 1728 Kings Rd, Tende Ore. , 
IMPORTANT: Books located. Request any title. 


- The search service is always free. Brainard Booy Co., 
_ Box 444 AL, LaGrange, IUl 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for Geer colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational. opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 


` vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 


$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn = 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine voted 
exclusively to library job information. Each 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free! Se 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE; Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D. C. 


east 
NE librarian and young adult librarian. 
ary $5880-$7200 (4 increments of $330 each) 


; send additional 5% of the New York State retirement 


paid by the city, Sth year library school degree re- 
quired, 2 years experience after grag patina: N.Y. 
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State retirement- system, social security, month’s va- 
cation, city pays portion of hospitalization, other 
fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., New 
Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y, 

JUNIOR librarian. ‘Salary .$5415-$6635 (4. incre- 
ments of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New 
York State retirement paid by the city, Sth year li- 
brary school degree! required. N.Y, State retirement 
system, social security, month’s vacation, city pays 
portion of hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Ap- 
ply Ruth M. Phi 
Library, New Rochelle, N.Y 

HEAD librarian. New library in new four-year lib- 


eral arts college opening in fall 1963. Southampton 


College of Long d University in Southampton, 
Long Island, New York. General Education core pro- 


gram and usual areas of specialization. Librarian must | 
establish structure of library and work with divisional . 


chairmen. Consult with university library staff and di- 
rector in university center in Brooklyn to set purposes 
and pattern of libr development. LS degree re- 
quired, preference for humanities or literature subject 


f 


ips, Dir... New Rochelle Public. 


matter background.! Faculty rank of assistant protes- — 


sor, salary in accord with rank and experience, TIAA, 
CREF, insurance and other university benefits. Send 
credentials to Provost Edward C. Glanz. 

CHALLENGING! position as director of progres- 
sive library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. 
In lively cultural community of 12 000, center of win- 
ter and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th 
year library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 
4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume 
to A. B. Jerard, Pres., Board of Trustees, Brattleboro 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

RENAISSANCE : in Worcester, Mass. New EE 
building, new regional services. Assisiant librarian, 


` adult services, starting $7388. Program director, start- 


ing $6594. Children’s librarian and subject special- 
ists, starting $5468. Also regional adult service posi- 
tions. Address Personnel, Worcester Free Public 
Library, Worcester 8, Mass. 

GENERAL services librarian. Varied duties: con- 
sultant work with members, book selection, supervise 
interlibrary loans. wan ‘ioe dependent on experi- 
ence. Requires 5th year li brary degree, at least 2 years 
appropriate experience. Liberal personnel benefits, 
New York State retirement. Join one of the most ex- 
citing and challenging fields of library development 
in recent years. Reasonable urban living in the Rome. 
Utica area. Variety‘ of outdoor recreational facilities. 
Apply Lucena J. Kibbe, Mid-York Library System, 
617 N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 

REFERENCE librarian for university library in 


"New York City. Position carries assistant professor's 


rank, full sae benefits, and ce vacation. Li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary starts at 
$7000. Apply Director of Libraries, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn L' 

LIBRARY license for residential community near 
New York City. ‘Requirements: from ac- 
credited library school and eligibility or New Jersey 
librarian’s certification. New air-conditioned build- 


ing. Sick leave, vacation. Salary open. Apply to: 


Ridgefield Free Public Library, 527 Morse Ave., 
Ridgefield, NJ. | 

DREN’S librarians. Challe for librarians 
with ideas and love of children’s work. Unlimited op- 
portunity to develop an outstanding children’s pro- 
gram in library-conscious community on Long Island. 
45 minutes from downtown New York City. Salary: 
$6200-$7400. 5th year degree and at least 2 years ex- 
perience in childrén’s work required. Children’s li- 
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brarians with no experience, $5500-$6750. N.Y. State 
certification, health insurance, social security, and 
state retirement. 35-hour week, month’s vacation, sick 
leave, and other fringe benefits. Edward H. Fenner, 
Dir., Elmont Public. Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, professional degree. Sub- 
urban community of 9000. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. 4 weeks vacation. New air-conditioned 
juvenile department. Apply Director, Westwood Pub- 
lic Library, Westwood, N.J. 

REFERENCE librarian. Specializing in young 
adult services. Public library 25 miles from New 
York City. A fine opportunity to learn all aspects of 
reference work, build a book collection, develop spe- 
cial programming. Salary beginning at $7200 scaled 
to $9600 with annual increments of $400. Minimum 
of two years experience. Write B-255. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Baltimore area, growing 2- 
year college. MLS, some responsible experience, abil- 
ity, and interest required. Better than average salary 
scale according to qualifications, eaen social 
security, month’s vacation, faculty status. Apply F. C. 
Wilmer, Ln., Catonsville Community College, Catons- 
ville 28, Md. 

PHI ELPHIA. Temple University library, an 
expanding university library with a building program 
under way seeks: 1) A qualified librarian to head its 
general reference department. Salary range: $8520- 
$10,080 with the usual benefits. Requirements: MLS, 
at least three years of recent experience in university 
reference work, broad subject interests, good foreign 
language background, and administrative ability. 2) 
An assistant head for its circulation department. Sal- 
ary range: $6360-$7560, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. and some experience in circulation work 
required. The applicant selected will be eligible for 
advancement to the headship of this department. 3) 
Several beginning positions in various departments. 
Salary range: $5640-$6240. 

HEAD of children’s department, LS degree, to ex- 
pand children’s services in library potentially serving 
70,000, two hours from New York. Central Reference 
Library of Mid-Hudson Libraries system. Salary 
$6000-$7500. Position. under New York State Civil 
Service. Usual benefits. Apply Arnold P. Sable, Dir., 
Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

CATALOGER, LS degree, excellent knowledge Ju- 
daics, knowledge German and French. Experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $5500. Write B-256. 

DIRECTOR-LIBRARIAN, September 1, 1963, for 
public library in Somerville, N. J., an attractive sub- 
urban town, 35 miles from New York, with excellent 
schools and civic facilities. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Direct application with information as 
to training, background, and experience to: Mrs. 
Lloyd Vosseler, Secy. of Trs., 4 E. Cliff St. 

CATALOGER to head department, 82,000 vols. 
Salary 35800-36200. Blue Cross, 3744-hour week, 4 
weeks vacation. Seashore community. J. W. Hurkett, 
Ln., Westerly Public Library, Westerly, R.I. 

MERIDEN, Connecticut, has vacancies in 2 posi- 
tions: Head of reference department and head of cata- 
log department, Salary $6552-$7966, commensurate 
with qualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Degree re- 
quired and several years professional experience. Ap- 
plications should be accompanied by full biographical 
data, educational background, references, and some 
general statement regarding qualifications. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, City Hall. 

TWO cataloging positions: Expanding book budget 
requires two more catalogers at the University.of New 
Hampshire, Durham. Beginning salary $5700 with ad- 


justments for professional experience. Graduate li- 
brary science degree required. New building (1958), 
TIAA, and faculty status, Ideal location near ocean 
and mountains in small New England town. One hour 
from Boston. Apply Donald E. Vincent, La. 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y., Public Library has two 
openings: Assistant children’s librarian and assistant 
readers adviser and reference librarian. 5th year li- 
brary degree required. Salary range $5440~-$7000. 35- 
hour week, liberal fringe benefits. Pleasant community 
35 minutes from New York City. New building in 
planning stage. Apply to Director. Interviewing at Chi- 
cago Conference, 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in city 
of 52,000. LS degree and experience required. Start- 
ing salary $6000 or more, depending on qualifications. 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, paid oepitalization, 80- 
cial security, and pension. Apply Marion Cook, Ln., 
Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, Conn. 

LIBRARY Director III for rapidly growing library 
in suburban community near New York City. 1963-64 
budget, $85,530; book budget, $25,000. Salary range, 
$8000-$11,870. Four years experience, two in adminis- 
tration. Send resume to: George S. Flohn, Syosset 
Public Library, 20 Cold Spring Rd., Syosset, N.Y. 

TWO POSITIONS: 1) Children’s librarian. Lud- 
ington Public Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Attractive 
busy children’s department serving Main Line com- 
munity. Position will include advisory role for chil- 
dren’s work in Lower Merion Library System. 37⁄2. 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation, Blue Cross coverage, 
retirement program, salary range $4977-~$5775. No 
civil service examination. No residence requirement. 
MS in LS or BS in LS required. Begin September 1, 
1963. 2) Librarian-in-charge., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., one 
of Philadelphia’s attractive Main Line suburbs, Li- 
brary of 24,000 volumes, Member of Lower Merion 
Library Association. Handsome, air-conditioned build- 
ing with buildings project in planning stage. Active 
board, busy library, and challenging job. Salary range 
$5481-$6321, 3744-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, no 
civil service examination. No residence required. MS 
in LS or BS in LS (with two years experience) re- 
quired. Some experience desirable. Job open Septem- 
ber 1, 1963. Apply: A. Hunter Riner, Jr., Exec. Dir., 
Lower Merion Ciba Association, 75 E. Lancaster 
Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

REFERENCE librarian. Man or woman, young or 
just young at heart, to head reference services and 

ive some time to needs of young people. Required: 

S dgree or acceptable combination of training and 
experience. Good knowledge of books, Attractive sub- 
ia 21,000 population. DCF Award library, new, air- 
conditioned building. Congenial staff. All benefits. 
Salary range, $5054-$6864. Apply Mrs. Marcella An- 
derson, Dir., Public Library, Wethersfeld 9, Conn. 
During ALA Conference, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

HEAD librarian for suburban library 7 miles from 
Boston, serving a population of 40,000 through a cen- 
tral library, recently enlarged by modern addition, and 
three branch libraries. Staff totals 27. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 3 weeks accumulative sick leave, retirement plan; 
io of Blue Cross and Blue Shield paid by town. In- 
terested library trustees support an active program. 
An MS in library science and administrative experi- 
ence are required. Salary range $8010-$8300-$8600. 
Apply to Charles T. Burke, Chmn., Board of Trustees, 
Watertown Free Public Library, Watertown, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Position open at the Mont- 
clair Public Library. Outstanding residential suburb 
16 miles from New York. Modern building, fine col- 
lection, active use, Opportunity for creative work. De- 
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gree from ALA-accredited library school required. 
Generous vacation, sick leave, and fringe benefits. 
Salary range $4880 to $6500. Write Ruth P. Tubby, 
Dir., 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, N.J. ` 


southeast 


BRAND-NEW Central Library in an expanding sys- 
tem has several openings for librarians who would 
like to live in a resort area. 1) Head of processing. 
Salary range $6144-$7704. 3644-hour, 5-day week, 4 
= weeks vacation, and many other fringe benefits. 2) 
New positions are now open in processing, business 
and technical, social sciences, and ren’s work. 
Salary e $5112-$6420. Other benefits same as 
above. Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall An- 
nex, Room 203, Norfolk 10, Va. No written exam- 
ination. 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000 000 library 
needs head of adult services whose primary responsi- 
bility will be to develop book collection. Four weeks 
vacation, two weeks sick leave, state retirement sys- 
tem, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library degree 
required. Salary scale $6200-$7192. For further in- 
formation write Edward’ B. Hall, Dir, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

CITY of Hollywood, F Florida, offers employment op- 
portunities. Serving city of 47,000. Must be graduate 
of recognized library Sa City librarian, children’s 


librarian positions with salary range $5040-$7200, de- 


pending on qualifications. Citizenship required. "Age 
to 45. Inquire Personnel Department, Room 3, Admin- 
istrative Center. 

DIRECTOR for Anniston Public Library, Anniston, 
Alabama. Library serves 35,000 population in the 
South’s “Model City.” New Building of 45,000 aq. ft. 
in planning stages. Salary up to $7200. Outstanding 
_ opportunity to work in library-minded city with ideal 
climate and friendly people. Apply to: Anniston Civil 
Service Board, P.O. Box 686. 

LIBRARIAN. BS or MS degree in library science 
with some scientific background. Starting salary 
$5400-$6300, depending on experience. Full fringe 
benefits. Contact Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, P. O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tenn. An equal 
opportunity employer 

CATALOGER. Fifth year degree from accredited 
library school required. Beginning salary: $5640 to 
aha dependin ng on experience. Write to Frank C. 

hirk, L. Dir., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
EN Va. 
midwest 
MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and 
pleasant working conditions. Salary based on back- 
prune Please apply = ee of Personnel, Butter- 
worth H ospi Cand Rapids 

OPPORTUNIT TES i in en s, reference, branch, 
and bookmobile services in an expanding progressive 
system, with a: new $2,500,000 main library, 18 
branches, and 8 bookmobiles; serving a population of 
about 500,000. Professional salaries begin at $5500. 
40-hour week, month's vacation with pay, cumulative 
sick leave, one of the nation’s finest retirement sys- 
tems. Cultured, thriving industrial city with attractive 
residential areas, Surrounded by beautiful suburban 
cities and countryside. Inquire Personnel Office, Day- 
ton and Montgomery County Public ey 215 E. 
3 St, Dayton 2. 
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PONTIAC Public Libraries. Administrative assist- 
ant, Librarian If. BA and TE library degree 
required, plus 2-3 years protessional library experi- 
ence. Salary $6049--$7336, the increments occurring at 
6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Beautiful new main 
library, excellent working conditions, congenial staff.~ 
Bookmobile Librarian. 5th year library degree re- 

ired, some experience preferred. Salary $5229- 
NE in 3 years, starting rate higher for experience. 
5-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, etc. BKM 
operates within city, limits, so no country roads, Gen- 
eral management of BKM services and BKM book 
selection, under pathetic not restrictive super- 
vision. Two assistants (clerk and driver-clerk). New 
position: Assistant children’s librarian, Librarian I. 
BA and 5th year: library degree required. Salary 
$5229-$5491-$5759-$6049-$6342. (Start at 2d step for 
successful appropriate experience.) Beautiful new 
main library, good working conditions, very `con- 
genial staff, and the a Nae librarian a fine person 
to work for. Apply, Phyllis Pope, City Lu, Pontiac 
Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

TWO positions open: head of children’s depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Salary starts $5313, with advance- 
ment at end of six'months and yearly i increases. Re- 
tirement, social security, sick leave,. vacation, hos- 
pitalization. Apply ‘Clare H. OPTEN Dir., Jackson 
Public Library, Jackson, Mich 

ASSISTANT cataloger for rapidly growing college 
library. Degree in library science required. 40-hour 
week, one month vacation, and social security. Re- 
tirement and major medical plans without cost to 
the employee. Blue Cross available. Salary $5500- 
$6000. Apply John R..May, Ln., Van Zoeren Library, 
Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

REFEREN RENCE cataloger in a ienenily remodeled 
public library, 20,000 population, fifty miles from 

lendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate. F orty-hour week, seven paid holi- 
days, four weeks vacation after first year. Excellent 
state retirement, Salary open. Apply immediately to 
Librarian, McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 

THE Michigan State Library has openings July 1, 
1963, for a school consultant with imagination to 
help organize a statewide program for elementary, 
secondary, and junior college Ebraries: a public li- 
brary consultant foster systems of libraries (ex- 
perience me new library building and remodeling de- 
sirable), salary begins at $6577.20, and for experi- 
enced librarians has a maximum of $8748; and a 
reference Librarian Il, salary range $5867-$6953, de- 
pending on experience. Michigan civil service provi-- 
sions govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply James R. 
Hunt, Asst. St. Ln. Lansing. Interviews will be held 
in Chicago during ALA conference. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Exceptional opportunity to 
develop juvenile services in established city library 
system serving a population of 35,000. Located at the 
foot of the Fox River Valley on beautiful So gs Winne- 
bago. Four-season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four-hour drive from Chicago, half-hour 
to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5640 with 
five (5) increments'to $6600. Position on salary sched- 
Usual benefits: month’s vacation, city retirement, so- 
cial security, sick leave, etc. Position open, Apply E. G. 
ule is determined ‘by qualifications and experience. 
ee Dir., Fond du Lac Public Library, Eond du 

c 
ASSISTANT circulation librarian. Professional li- 
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hrary degree. No experience necessary. Lively univer- 
sity library in pleasant community 35 miles from 
Kansas City. $5600 beginning salary, faculty status, 
fringe benefits. Write to: Dr. Stuart Forth, Assoc. 
Dir., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

WANTED: Librarian for book concern located in 
Midwest, specializing in juvenile books, must have 
some all-around experience. Good future, fringe bene- 
fits. Salary $6000 up. Write B-244. 

LIBRARIAN I openings in adult subject depart- 


gree required, Beginning salary up to $6335, depend- 
ing upon experience. Annual increments to $7131. 
4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good retire- 
ment plan. Air-conditioned main library building lo- 
cated in complex which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, and little theatre. Apply Personnel Office, 
T Public Library, 1026 E Kearsley St., Flint, 


HEAD librarian position in newly constructed li- 
brary with planned capacity of 60,000 volumes. Lo- 
cated in Chicago suburb of 17,000, predominantly 
professional/managerial class. Progressive board seeks 
experienced graduate of established library school 
with initiative and enthusiasm for promoting outstand- 
ing library service. Minimum salary: $7200 per year. 
Apply to: Board of Directors, Glen Ellyn Free Public 
Library, 596 Crescent Blvd., Glen Ellyn, UL 

LIBRARIAN I to work in children’s department. 
Professional degree required. Salary range $5496~ 
$6216. 39-hour week, 22 work days vacation. Fringe 
benefits include Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by li- 
brary, Wisconsin State retirement, social security, and 
12 days sick leave accumulating to 95. Apply George 
E. Earley, Dir., G. M. Simmons Public Library, Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

TWO positions open. Reference librarian and 
cataloger in church-related liberal arta college. MA 
required, experience preferred. Academic status. At- 
tractive salary schedule, social security, excellent 
fringe benefits. 60 miles to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Write Odrun E. Peterson, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn. 

H librarian for pleasant, active, residential city 
of 13,000 near Cleveland and Toledo. Circulation over 
100,000, New children’s department ready but for 
ordering furnishings. MLS or BA and experience re- 
quired. Apply: Mrs. Paul L. Carpenter, V-P, Board of 
Trustees, 25 Norwood Ave., Norwalk, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for a village of 21,000 near 
colleges and 30 minutes from Chicago. Fifth year li- 
brary degree desirable, but suitable training or ex- 
perience may be substituted. Salary $5000-$6000, de- 
pending upon experience. Include personal history and 
recent pitcure with application. Will make appoint- 
ments for interviews at ALA conference. Excellent 
opportunity to see library and meet staff. Apply: Peter 
Bury, Glenview Public Library, Glenview, I 

CATALOG librarian: Present catalog librarian re- 
tiring. Pleasant working conditions. Catalog depart- 
ment completely remodeled. Book and material budget 
of $18,000 per year. Catalog department has a staff of 
3 including head. Fond du Lac is a city of 35,000 
located at the foot of the Fox River Valley on beauti- 
ful Lake Winnebago. Four-season recreational area, 
skiing? boating, swimming. Four-hour drive from Chi- 
cago, half-hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary 
from $5640 with five (5) increments to $6600. Posi- 
tion on salary schedule is determined by qualifica- 
tions and experience. Usual benefits, month’s vacation, 
city retirement, social security, sick leave, etc. Posi- 
tion open September 1, 1963. Apply E. G: McLane, 





ments and extension service operations. Library de-` 


Dir., Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

TEACHER-public services librarian: school library 
experience desirable. One-third time teaching library 
science; two-thirds time in public services. Competi- 
tive salary dependent upon qualifications. Faculty 
status given. Apply to: Head, University Library, 
Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

COUNTY librarian to head department consisting 
of one bookmobile (4000 vols.) and three branches 
serving population of approximately 65,000. Depart- 
ment staff of 7 with a book budget of $9000. Head- 
quarters in modernized older main library in a pleas- 
ant city of approximately 50,000, convenient to Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Chicago, and to outstanding local 
cultural and recreational facilities, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and payroll insurance available. Good state 
retirement program. Salary $5500 to $7500 depend- 
ing on experience. 40-hour, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation. Address inquiries to Lois MacKellar, Ln., 
Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. Interviews 
arranged at ALA in July. Position open September 1. 

HEAD librarian position immediately available for 
library school graduate with experience in northwest 
Chicago suburb of 23,000. We have newly completed 
air-conditioned addition to our building, and now need 
an enthusiastic administrator with ideas for develop- 
ing outstanding library service. 38-hour week, month’s 
vacation, sick leave, social security, retirement. Salary 
approximately $7000, depending upon qualifications. 
Please contact Mrs. Walter Schaefer, Dir., Elmwood 
Park Library, 1722-74 Ct, or GL 3-0892. 

CHILDREN’S services Librarian I, $5902-$7208, 
graduate library degree and at least two years of 
suitable experience required, to work as head of the 
children’s department. Apply to John A. Oliver, Ln., 
Oak Park Public Library, 14200 Oak Park Blvd., Oak 
Park 37, Mich. 

ASSISTANT director for new (four years) expand- 
ing library system. Community growth doubled dur- 
ing past decade. Projected gro even greater. Pio- 
neered in library use of IBM and TTY. Systemwide 
building program now in operation. Three new library 
buildings in 1962. Fourteen libraries at present. MA 
with experinece required. Salary open, plus extensive 
fringe benefits. Professional potential of salary and 
opportunity limited only by individual competence 
and creative imagination. Apply: William Shore, Dir., 
Lake County Public Library, 75 E. 73 Ave., Crown 
Point, Ind. 

BRANCH librarian and young adult services li- 
brarian. Public library in attractive university city of 
144,000. New library in the planning. Salary $5928- 
$6526. Positions require library school graduation and 
3 years suitable experience. State retirement system, 
social security, hospitalization insurance paid by city, 
22 working days vacation, liberal sick leave provisions. 
Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, Asst. Dir., Madison 
Public Library, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 

MEDICAL library. New position: Reference librar- 
ian to work closely with faculty, staff, and students in 
expanding service. Library school degree and experi- 
ence in medical or related field. Write William K. 
Beatty, Northwestern University Medical Library, 303 
E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11. 

DIRECTOR of the library, top administrative po- 
sition. Desire candidates able to assist in planning a 
new building and building up the collection. Require 
master’s in library science and considerable experi- 
ence, Salary 37000 to $8500. Write Dean Paul Pixler, 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Jowa. 

HEAD kbrarian for public library in city of 18,000 
population serving two townships. Must have library 
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degree and some administrative experience, Salary 
open, depending on qualifications and experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, social security, and state 
retirement fund. Address inquiries to Mra. A. W. Er- 
rett, Pres., Board of Directors, 524 S. Chestnut St., 
Kewanee, 

UNIVERSITY of Ilinois, rs ema of Medical Sci- 
ences, Chicago. Catalo Hoger, fifth year library school de- 
gree, experience desirable, not necessary, salary open, 
minimum $5500, month’s vacation, retirement system, 
academic rank. Write Wilma Troxel, Ln., University 
of [ilinois, 1853 W. Polk St, Chicago 12. 

REFERENCE librarian for county library system. 
LS d required. Salary $4564-$5271, in 3 steps. 


`” Write Eudocia Stratton, Ln., Jackson County Library, 
_ 1400 N. West Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


ADMINISTRATIVE assistant, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. Responsible for public informa- 
tion program, editing publications inc uding Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin; assist the Secretary of the 
Commission in budget preparation, personal trans- 
actions, purchasing, and department administration; 
liaison with state departments. MSLS, three years 
experience in library or related work including public 
information services. $508~$658. Social security, state 
retirement, excellent benefits. For information write 
S. Janice Kee, Secy., Free Library Commission, State 


. Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 
SERIALS hb 


rarian, Indiana University School of 
Medicine Library. Require fifth year library degree 
from an accredited library school. $5600 starting 
salary. Responsible for all procedures relating to the 
serials collection: ‘ordering, claiming, binding, and 
cataloging. Plan some degree of automation of serials 
pe eae within a year. Apply Mary Jane Iaatz, 
ed. Ln., 1100 W. Michigan St, Indianapolis 7. 
CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town, New positions in serial acquisitions, 
cataloging (rare books, music, and reclassification), 
and bookstacks. $5800-$6500. TIAA and social 
security, disability insurance, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. A ply to the Director, University of Iowa 
Libraries ‘Yous City 
POSITION of Goes of public iihrartee open. For 
data sheet and application write Library Board, Sioux 
City Public Library, Sioux City 2, Iowa, or arrange for 


‘personal interview at ALA conference, Cones July 


15-16, Conrad Hilton Horek. 


i mountain plains 
HEAD librarian for a prosperous university town 
of 35,900 in the Red River Valley. Library science de- 
gree. Opening immediate for experienced, librarian. 
Inexperienced person would work six months as as- 
sistant librarian first. Good public relations needed 


‘to push building program and promote county or re- - 


gional library service. 40-hour week, month’s vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, social security. Salary open. 
Apply Mra. Richard E. Frank, Lon., Grand Forks Pub- 
lic Library, Grand Forks, N.D. 

MIDWESTERN liberal arts college, Presbyterian- 
related, needs librarian September 1963. Must be 
graduate of accredited library school; minimum of 2 
years experience preferred, but not required. Under- 
a major in one of the social sciences desirable. 

library air-conditioned. 11 months work cus- 
tomary, usual fringe benefits, Write details of educa- 
tion and experience to the Librarian, Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb. 
THE University of Wyoming will have ie posi- 
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tions available July 1. 1) Cataloger, head of the de- 


partment. Experience in both Dewey and LC classi- 
fication desired. 2) Science and technology librarian. 
3) Serials librarian. The salary for these positions is, 
open, depending upon the background and.experiente 
of the candidate: Positions include faculty rank, 
month’s vacation, :sick leave, etc. This is a new li- 
brary in a rapidly expanding university. Apply: _ 
Director, University of Wyoming Libraries, Laramie. 
HEAD Librarian: male. Wanted for Provo Public Li- 
brary. Main library serving city of 40,000. Salary 
open. Qualifications: Requires a degree in library 
science with experience preferred, but not necessary, 
administrative ability, staff of 10. Benefits: 2 weeks. 
vacation, 2 weeks ‘sick leave, 12 holidays, retirement, 
social security, paid life and health insurance. Send’ 


‘complete resume immediately to the Personnel Di- 


rector, Box 799, Provo, Utah. 

CATALOGER with some experience for heaped 
library in the Northwest, Excellent b 
for right person.; Splendid, functional buildi gl in 
ideal location. Outstanding, advantageous health, 
medical, and retirement plans with TIAA, and social 
na also available. A real opportunity. Write 


B-257. 

ASSIST ANT librarian with full responsibility for 
cataloging and supervision of technical ‘processes’ 
in smali liberal arts college. Fifth year LS degree 
required. Experience desirable but. not essential 
Excellent library :budget and salary scale. Month’s 
vacation, social siete | TIAA. Write Richard oe 
Elliott, Lo., College of Idaho, Caldwell 


southwest 


NEW MEXICO eae Library. Three positions. State 
retirement plus social security, group insurance vol- 
untary, three ules op vacation, cumulative sick leave. 
Library science ee required. Head of technical 
services scigace ). Supervises staff of four. cen- 
tralized cataloging for regional libraries and state 
office libraries. Eater salary, $6600; maximum, 
$9000. Field consultant (Librarian III) for northern. 
part of the state, work with public libraries in ad- 
vigory capacity, set up library stations, carry on pub. 
lic relations program, liaison with four regional 
libraries. Entering salary, $4760; maximum, $7920. 
Regional librarian (Librarian Il), bookmobile ser- 
vice, work with small public libraries in. advisory 
capacity, set up library stations, carry on public rela- 
tions and publicity programs. Entering ‘salary, $5280; < 
maximum ea , Apply Dorothy J. Watkins, . Box. 


1666, Santa F 


ASSISTANT cqtaloger for a four-year liberal arts 
college. Position open September 1, 1963. New build- 
ing centrally heated and air-conditioned. Library 
science degree necessary. Experience desirable but 
not necessary. Knowledge of foreign languages de- 
sirable but not necessary. Salary open, depending 
upon qualifications, Excellent fringe benefit program. 
Apply to Mrs. Womack, Hd, Arthur Hopkins Li- 
brary, Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

EL P Texas (population 300,000), bas im- 
mediate openings ifor librarians to meet the needs of 
one of the fas wing areas in the country. 
Three Librarians I $4956-$6120), readers Adviser 
and reference, Qualifications: Graduation from an` 
accredited library school and enthusiasm. Head, 
circulation department ($5508-$6816). Qualifica- 
tions: Graduation! from an accredited library school 
and appropriate experience. Starting salary may be 
above minimum. Do you remember how cold it was 
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- sional experience in p 


last winter? The sun has failed to shine only 12 of 
the last 1649 days on El Paso. Write Assistant 
pee El Paso Public Library. 


librarian for a land-grant college of. 


150,000 volumes, journals, and a partial government 
depository. LS degress with some experience in hand- 
ling serials. Salary open. Retirement tenure, other 
benefits, Position open September 1, 1963. anole Mrs, 
Camile S. Shade. Ln., Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Youngest big city in the 
United States, 505,000 population, has operiings for 
a number of library school graduates. Starting salary 
for Librarian I with little or no job experience, 
$5400; with: experience, $5640. Starting salary for 
Librarian [I with background suitable to head up- 
Science and Industry Section, $6168. Annual salary 
increments, twelve annual holidays plus three-week 
vacation, group’ medical insurance provided at no 
cost to employee, pension plan, wonderful climate, 
beautiful scenery, and a work program tailored for 
professional satisfaction. Send complete resume to 
(or contact at July ALA meeting in Chicago): W., R. 
Henderson, L. Dir.,.12 E McDowell Rd., Phoenix. 

TULSA City-County Library, A new countywide 
system began operation July 1962. This system serving 
360,000 people is operating with its own continuing 
evy of 1.9 mills which will provide $2.50-$3.00 per 
capita annually for library support. We are also en- 
gaged in a $3,800,000 building program with bond 
funds which will provide a new central building and a 
system of 20 branch and community libraries and 7 
bookmobiles, We are recruiting for: 1) Chief of cen- 
tral library. To develop and administer an expanded 
program of library service for new central building to 
start construction this fall. Proposed staff 66. Consid- 
erable administrative experience and extensive knowl- 
edge of library organization. Salary range $9720- 
$12,360. 2) Coordinator of children’s services. To plan 
and coordinate library service to children throughout 
the system, includes children’s room in central library. 
Progressively responsible professional experience in- 
cluding supervisory: responsibility of experience in 
work with children. Experience in promotional use of 
mass media. Salary range’ 36672-$8400. 3) Chief of 
technical processing. To direct and supervise the proc- 
essing of all books and materials for the system, In- 


cludes ordering, cataloging, data processing. Pro- 


22. Considerable supervisory and profes- 
and organizing work 
flow and centralized processing. Salary range $6672- 
$8400. All positions require graduate degree from ac- 
credited library school. Fringe benefits: cumulative 


posed staff 


” sick leave, vacation to 4 weeks, social security plus re- 


tirement plan. Apply Personnel Officer, 220 S. Chey 
enne, Tulsa 3. 


es northwest 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Salary range $5040-6048. 

College community of 25,000 in Walla Walla valley 

at edge of Blue Mountains in S.E. Washington. Two 

ears experience in children’s work in a public 2 
bay in addition to 5th year library school d 

required. Month's vacation. City pays portion of pia 


pitalization (optional), social security, statewide 
cities retirement, other fringe benefits. Apply Sarah 
Corcoran, Ln., Public Library, Walla W Wash. 


SPECIALIST for original research, statistical 
studies, and publication work related to library de- 
velopment. Requirements: a master’s degree in li- 


brary science from an accredited university and 


training in research, At least five years of successful 


professional library experience, including. publication 
in research. Retirement and social security. Position 
open September 1. Write to Eloise Ebert, St. Ln., 
Oregon State Library, Salem. 

LIBRARY Aecio of Portland, Oregon, has 
openings for branch librarians, children’s ‘Hoan. 
and general assistants in art, literature and. history, 


„and social science and science. Salaries for general 


assistants range from $5100 (for fifth-year graduates 
with no experience) to $6540, and from $5820 to 
$7200 for experienced branch librarians. Terms of 
employment include 3744-hour week, four weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security, and retirement plan, 
Write to Katherine E. Anderson, Pers. Offr. 

“ASSISTANT head of readers services division, Ore- 
gon State Library. Supervises Reference Section of 
10 professionals, Four years of professional experi- 
ence, including reference and supervisory work and a 
fifth-year degree in librarianshi Legisla- ` 
tive reference experience desirable. State retirement, 
social security. Position open August l. Write to 
Eloise Ebert, St. Ln., Salem. 

WANTED: children’s librarian. Must be library 
school graduate. Salary up to $5000 per year. Posi- . 
tion open July 1, FICA, city retirement plan, 15 
working days vacation, sick leave. Send resume to: 
Roger E. Spillers, Ln., Helena’ Public Library, 325 
N. Park Ave., Helena, Mont. 

HEAD of field services, Librarian VL Requires 
fifth year degree from an accredited library school 
and six years of progressively responsible experi- 
ence in professional library work, including 
years of public library administration. Opportunity 
to prepare recommendations for a statewide library 
development program. State retirement, social secur- 
ity. Position opén immediately. Write Eloise Ebert, 
St. Ln, Oregon State Library, Salem. 


- MT. ST. HELENS and skiing? Or bathing in the 
‘Pacific? Both are near us and we need an asstisant 


librarian. Social security, state retirement, city- -paid 
life and hospital insurance, liberal sick leave, four 
weeks vacation. Salary $5526-$6168. Possible credit 
for experience. Why not write Mrs. Mildred Keith 
Horn, Ln., Public Library, Longview, Wash.? 


far west 
LIBRARIANS! The TA positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: 3464-$575 per month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is -always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply ei their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 


Los Angeles 12. 
ANAHEIM. California, has an opening for prin- 


cipal librarian in charge of adult services. Monthly 
salary range is $628-$660-$693-$727-$763. Starting 
salary may be at any step within salary range. The 
Anaheim Public Library serves a rapidly growing 
community with a present population of 132,000. 
Estimates place the 1970 population over 200,000. 
A new central library building is ander construction 
and will open shortly. One branch library is in 
operation; two more are being planned; and a book- 
mobile is in service. The principal librarian for adult 
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services heads this division in the heey and ad- 
ministers this plase of the program. The position in- 
volves the supervision of the entire adult program 
including reference, circulation, book selection, and 
related activities. The library now has 48 full-time 
employees. It is operating on a budget of’ $430,000 
with a book budget of $75,000. Fringe benefits in- 
clude California State retirement plan, paid health 
insurance, vacations, sick leave, and credit union. 
Minimum requirements are graduation from a recog- 
nized library school and three years of professional 
library experience. Previous supervisory experience is 
desirable.. Address inquiries ‘to: Personnel Depart- 
ment, City of Anaheim, 225 Broadway. Tel.: 
Code 714, 776-0110, Ext. 333. 


REDWOOD CITY is recruiting for junior | librarian 


for adult reference and readers’ advisory work, Salary 
$5124-36408 ($427-$534), normally first ‘increase 
after six months. Personnel rules permit some ap- 
pointments at second step. Civil Service position. City 
pays life insurance and one-half of health insurance. 
Liberal vacation leave, sick leave, disability leave, 


' and state retirement plan. Rapidly growing commun- 


ity of 50,000 in center of electronics industries com- 
plex 25 mileg south of San Francisco, 6 miles north 
of Stanford City noted for beautiful homes and 
apartments and excellent climate. Maximum oppor- 
tunity to participate in book selection and other crea- 


' tive professional activities. Library science degree or ` 


ivalent required. Apply Personnel, oy Hall, 


_ equi 
P.O. Box 391, Redwood City, Calif 


PUBLIC library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range | $423-$454. Fiye-step pay plan, paid 


health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 


ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 


tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 


LIBRARIAN I. Come work and live in San Fran- 
cisco. Opportunity to participate in further develop- 
ment of public library. First-class candidates! invited 
to submit application. Salary: $5916-$7188; Inter- 
views at conference. For information write 
Richard Wurm, Pers. Offr., San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, Civic Center, San Francisco 2. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment o portun- 
ities. Positions available in many felds of librarian- 
ship, due to expansion, retirements, promotions. Out- 
standing employee benefits include annual vacation, 
sick leave, pest leave, health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities 
available. Unsurpassed weather. Salary to. $6708, 
depending on qualifications, Must be a graduate of 


~ accredited library school. Citizenship required. To 


age 64. An equal opportunity employer. Inquire Jack 
Schwartz, 1600 Pacific Highway, Room 458, San 
Diego, Calif. 
hawaii 
CHILDREN’S Librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui, and Hilo. 1 year professional chil- 
dren’s library program experience, $5592-$7128, Cata- 
log Librarian I at University of Hawaii library, 
1 year professional cataloging and classifying experi- 
ao $5592-$7128. Librarian I for reference section 
onolulu public library, $5076-$6468. Librarian lI 

for branch public library in Lahaina, Maui, and for 
reference work at University of Hawaii College of 
Education library, 1 year professional library experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Librarian IIT for the University of 


_ Hawaii library circulation section, 2 years profes. 
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sional library experience, $6156-$7860. Librarian IV 
to plan, direct, and supervise operations of branch 
public libraries on island of Kauai, male preferred, 
3 years professional library experience, $6792~$8664. 
Foreign language catalog librarian for University of 
Hawaii. 1 year professional cataloging experience 
requiring application of a reading knowledge of 
French, German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. State of 


-= Hawaii civil service positions requiring BLS, from 


ALA.-accredited college. Medical plan, social security 
coverage, retirement plan, and other benefits. Contact 


‘Mrs. Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Pers. Servs., 825 


Mililani St., , Honolulu 13. 


canada 
REFERENCE assistant, Librarian I, history and 
sociology division, Vancouver Public Library; pre- 
ferably with experience and subject knowledge ‘in 
one of the fields covered. Degrees from accredited 
university and library school required. Salary range, 
$4740-$5652. Credit allowed for relevant experience 
up to middle step of range. 3734-hour, 5-day week, 
month’s vacation, pension, sick leave, and other 
benefits; expanding metropolitan system, temperate 
climate. Apply Personnel Office, 750 Burrard St, 
Vancouver 1, B, 


POSITIONS WANT ED 


WOMAN, AMLS, five years experience in university 
libraries, wishes position in acquisition, reference, 
college, or university library. Available ' September. 
Write B-245-W. 

MAN, cataloger, ‘10 years public Library experi- 
ence, desires position in public or university library 
east or southeast. Write B-259-W ; 

MAN, 31 years in library work. Reads Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German. Available Septem- 
ber. Midwest or Northeast, small city preferred. 
Write B-258-W. i 

MS in LS. Mature, woman wants part- -time position. 
Varied experience, mostly in small libraries and in 
regional work in administrative capacity. Jack-of- 
all-trades-and- master-of-none- -type. Lower Southeast. 
pleasant surroundings and working conditions para- 
mount, Small community preferred. Public or college 
library. Write B-260 -W. 

INDIAN librarian, man, age 30, BA and graduate? in 
LS, 1% years experience in college library. Seeks 
American experience, Speaks English, Hindi, Urdu, 
Punjabi, and some French. Interested in college, spe- 
cial, or public library. Salary secondary consideration. 
Write Ram Krishan Chawls, 1537 Rohtas Nagar, Shah- 
dra, Delhi, India. | 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 


ł 
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You have your choice... 


with GAYLORD 


FLEXIBLE (Series 680)... natural-bending, easy to handle. 
Both covers flexible vinyl. Front cover transparent, back cover 
and spine opaque chinese red or sable brown. Lasting protection 
with the look and feel of quality. 
RIGID (Series 780) . . . handsome, rigid protection for attractive display. 
Front and back cover transparent vinyl; opaque spine 
in chinese red or sable brown. 
Stainless steel compression springs adjust automatically to thick- 
ness of publication for positive positioning. Eight sizes to fit all 
i popular magazines. Special key for lock and release mechanism. 
Prices from $2.85 to $4.50 each depending on size. Substantial savings 
on quantity orders. Please write for full details. 





k Gaylord Bros., Inc. Library Supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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THEY’LL FIND IT IN 
E d 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
EASILY...QUICKLY...WITH GREATER INTEREST 


There is no need to look-look-look to get an answer in World Book. The unique single 
alphabetical arrangement makes an index unnecessary, avoids discouraging 
“detours” to discovery. Inquiring minds of all ages get right to the point quickly by 
Pee looking up subjects self-contained in individual vol- 
umes. Interesting side-trips are suggested, of course. 
Cross references to related articles lead the reader to 
acquire an even broader background in the subject. 
This attention to ease of use is in keeping with our 
editorial policy of serving the greatest needs of the 
greatest number. [t is another reason why World Book 
and its manner of presentation remain most memor- 
able in the minds of millions. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Intellectual Freedom Committee at work 


A full issue on the Chicago Conference, in- 
cluding Ralph Munn’s address at the dedication 
of the new headquarters, Lowell Martin’s 
summary of the Conference-Within-a-Conference, 
and Frederick Wagman’s inaugural address. 


September 1965 


Now from the publishers of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia comes Compton’s Hilus- 
trated Science Dictionary, an authoritative 
compendium of the words, terms and con- 
cepts of fourteen major sciences. As up-to- 
date as Astronautics, as down-to-earth as 
Botany, the Dictionary fills a need of librar- 
ians, students and teachers alike. It clarifies 
the exacting language of today’s science as 
no single volume has done before. 











NEW! - 


“outstanding... 
a major 
contribution 
to the field of 


science 
education...” 


WILLARD J. JACOBSON 
Professor of Natural Science ; 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Over 4,000 entries are identified with their 
science, clearly defined, then further clari- 
fied by use in context. Nearly 1,500 illus- 
trations, charts and diagrams ‘“‘quicken’”’ 
understanding. Color illuminates every page. 
Compton’s Illustrated Science Dictionary 
is a volume you will find gratifying to use 
and to recommend. It is already winning the 
acclaim of the nation’s educators as a vital n 
addition to standard reference works. | 


COMPTON'S ILLUSTRATED ü 
SCIENCE DICTIONARY 


Retail price $18.95 


$1325 


postpaid 


to schools and librar- 
ies. (Eligible under 
Tithe 111, N.D.E.A. 
in most states.) ° 


FIRST IN QUALITY 


F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ilinois 
In Canada, F.E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 151 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Chicago 11, 


Acceptance for mailing sat a 


American Library E 30 E. Haren Si., 
offices under Act of March 3, 1879, 


Section J103, amended February 8, 1925, 





Published monthly except bimonthly iae August hy the 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing 
special rate of postage provided fer in United States Postal Act of Oetoher 3, PRF 


authorized an Jaly 8, 1918. š 


Seeond-clissa 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Association, 30 E, Huron 
St, Chicago Pt. IH, 
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Your choice of tan or gray 
baked enamel finish 


wD) 


releases study carrels for maximum use 


Assigning a LOK-MOBILE to students with 
their books solves the problem of limited carrels. 
Books are safely locked up when not in use, yet al- 
ways ready for the student to work with at any li- 
brary table or available carrel. Saves staff time, too, 
and gives library full control of books. The LOK- 
MOBILE is equipped with clear plexiglas side panels 
that enable you to check contents at any time. One 
side panel opens and has a strong lock with: two 
keys —- one for the library and one for the student. 


Write for Prices and Descriptive Folder 


-LOK-MOBILE™ 


Made with the same 18 gauge steel rma 
i and extra strength square tubular 1 5 
4 construction used on all 

; ` Demco Book Trucks 
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For School Classroom Use 


Ideal for assigning books to Indivi- 
dual classrooms. Assures safety 
and contro! of books on temporary 
loan from the Schoo! Library. 


For Publle Librarles 

For patrons -doing major research. 
Eliminates daily checking in and out 
of same books, yet keeps them un- 
der-locked protection when not in 
use. Wonderful for processing de- 
partments, too, 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. © Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 
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TIMBER 


This is Library Bureau timber. 


It is as straight and flawless as nature can 
make wood. 


Otherwise we don’t buy it. 
There are 38 logs on this truck. They repre- 


sent only 13 logs worth of finished wood. This ' 


is because Library Bureau discards just under 
65% of each log. 


We do so to make sure that even the smallest . 
flaw ends up in our scrap pile; not in your > 


charging desk, card catalog or other Library 
Bureau product. 


This care shows in your Library Bureau prod- _ 
ucts now and years from now. 


The man on the truck is Harrison Martin. 
Harrison, his boy, and two hired hands cut 
much of our timber. Most of this wood comes 
from high in the Adirondacks. And, surpris- 
ingly, the trees are normally cut during the 
dead of winter. 


There are two good reasons for cutting at this 
time of year, The sap leaves the trunk so the 


tree is better seasoned. Furthermore, only in 
winter can Harrison and: his crew make ice 
bridges across the gullies to get up to the top 


of the mountains. Up top is where the timber 


has the straight, flawless characteristics 
Library Bureau demands. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


President Vagman threw a new 


challenge to the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee in his in- 
augural address, published in 
this issue. For identification of 


committee members see page 
749. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 


` any person, library, or organiza- 


tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In« 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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in the kits prepared for the Preconference Audio- 
Visual Institute are available from the headquar- 
ters office. They include several statements of ~ 
criteria for the selection of audio-visual materials, 
a guide to the literature of film utilization, and a 
bibliography of “Recommended Books, Pamph- 
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a Firat World Warand Isalt [ee Mrs.’ Yuri Nakata at ALA headquarters, sending 
a math, Sir Winston Churchill rs ten cents in stamps to cover postage. 


presents a unique perspective. “>: * 
Covering the dramatic events f>” 
of 1915, when he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty and 
prime mover in the Darda- 
. nelles campaign, he writes as 
a fully committed participant. 
Yet, he treats the disastrous 
undertaking that led to the 
downfall of the Cabinet, and to 
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aes The ALA Headquarters Library offers newly re- 
vised lists of audio-visual materials which are 
available on loan to all libraries. Three lists will 
be sent on request: “Films and Kinescopes,” 
“Filmstrips and Records,” and “Tapes.” 
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A his own resignation, without i for School Librarianship, a newly published 40- 
A prejudice and with complete =~ page pamphlet, is available at $1 from the ALA 
“7 objectivity. 559 pages; photo- | =: Office for Recruitment. 

rai graphs. $7.50 i5, ý 

ks | Volume I of this important re- ; £ ; 
os issue reviewed the background >~ UN Day is October 24 this year. The United 
pee years and the decisive events ee States Committee for the United Nations, 375 
g of 1914. i = Park Avenue, New York 22, has a memorandum 
| Se with suggestions on observance of the day and 
i e THE WORLD CRISIS Ls information on materials which it has available. 
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the UN General Assembly. The United States 
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National Commission for Unesco, Washington 25, 
sponsors the week in this country and offers post- 
ers and brochures to libraries interested in setting 
up book and other displays. 


* 


A light birch catalog tray, apparently belonging 
to a public library, has been found in the library 
of St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. The 
tray is three-fourths full of cards, covering “Bike- 
Birdwood.” The tray ‘may be claimed from the 
Rev. Vincent R. Negherbon, librarian of St. 
Francis. eee 


This year’s ALA Membership Directory has 
. been published and the regular distribution 
has been made, but some copies have ap- 
parently gone astray. Life, special, and 
institutional members who receive the di- 


rectory regularly but have not received their 
copy this year should request it of the Mem- 
bership and Subscriptions Records office 
at ALA headquarters. 








NOW... 
FOR THE 
FIRST 
TIME... 
IN ONE 
EXCITING 
ALBUM! 


“1962 —Year in Review” 


This album is che frst of a series to be produced 
annually by the world news staff of Radio Press In- 
ternational. Ie is a provocative collection of all major 












news events, oalities and their voices which 
will make 1962 live, and re-live for . Included 
are John F. Kennedy, Pope John Ill, Harold 
M illan, Richard Nixon, les De Gaulle, and 
many others. 

An excellent classroom aid for teacher and scudencs 
in history and current events... a timeless addi- 
tion ro your record library. 

Received special merit award, Educational Class, by 
“Billboard Magazine. 


Only $4.63 plus 35¢ for postage and handling. 
GATEWAY RECORDINGS, INC. 


234 Forbes Avenue ° Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
l AO. A, A, A, A, A, AN, A, A, A, An, A, NN 
Please send Me... albums of 
"1982—Year In Review”’ ) 









My check for $... .— is enclosed. [C]. BIH me. ) 
(IT check Is anclosad, we pay postage and handling.) 


( 
{ 
( NAME. 
( 











Junior PR 
EDITOR 
at LARGES 


Most children too young to attend 
school can. hardly wait until they are 
old enough, and Peter Brown was no 
exception. In Peters Pony, Lee King- 
man tells about Peter, who lived half- 
way up a mountain and whose only 
playmates were farm animals. 


More than anything, Peter wanted 
to start first grade where he could make 
friends with children in his class. He 
also wanted a pony to, ride to school— 
one just like the pony his father had 
ridden. 


When his parents gave him an “Off 
to-School” present, Peter was upset to 
find an old bag of bones rather than a 
sprightly young pony. But in spite of 
his looks, Mr. Gray proved to be the 
best in Peter’s class in arithmetic and 
even helped Peter to make friends. 


Published in August, Peter’s Pony is 
illustrated by Fen Lasell. Children who 
like this book will also enjoy meeting 
Peter again in Peter’s Long Walk—an 
earlier story about his search for a 
friend. 


If you would like a colored illustra- 
tion from Peter’s Pony, please write to 
L. L. Day, Jr, Doubleday & Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 


ae? Se Eg; 


RDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Peter’s Pony ($2.95) and Peter’s Long 
Walk ($2.75) are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers. Bookstores carry 
them or library copies may be ordered 
from the Sales Manager, Institutional De- 
partment, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 501 
Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New York. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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The International Lesson Annual, 1964 
edited by Horaee R. Weaver; lesson analy- — 
sis by Roy L. Smith. The latest edition giv- 
ing specific aids—double text, explanation — 
and exposition, teaching suggestions—for 
superior adult lessons for every Sunday in 


1964. Ilustrated. 448 pages. Still $2.95 
My Strength and My Shield by J. Kenneth 
Morris. With a timeless beauty that could 
well make it one of the classic volumes of 


‘our day, this book of meditation and prayer 


is based on traditional collects of the 
Christian faith. 144 pages. $2.50 


Faith for a Time of Storm by T. Cecil 


Myers. These 12 sermons emphasize the 


major doctrines that sustain the Christian — 


faith, enabling every reader to re-examine 
and strengthen his basic beliefs. 160 pages. 


$3 


Secrets from the Caves by Thurman L., Coss. 
For the first time, a layman’s guide to un- 
derstanding the origin, discovery, and sig- 
nificance of the Dead Sea Scrolls which 
cuts through technical data with highly 
readable results. 176 pages. $3 


The Mercies of' God by Jane Merchant. The 
prize-winning’ poetess of faith finds in 
Romans 12 inspiring impetus for 84 poetic 
devotions . . . a meditative study of rare 
literary quality. 112 pages. $1.75 


The Renewal of the Ministry by Thomas J. 


-Mullen; introduction by D. Elton True- 


blood. Constructively outlines how the 


ministry can become more creative and can . 


attract more young people of ability to ful- 
fill its challenge. 144 pages. $3 


NEW APEX PAPERBOUND 
REPRINTS 


Planning a Year's Pulpit Work by Andrew 
W. Blackwood. “A stimulus to original 
thinking and careful planning .. . well- 
rounded perspective.”—RBC Bulletin. 240 
pages. $1.25 


The Study of the New Testament by 
Clarence Tucker Craig. “A modern, histor- 
ical understanding of the early Christian 
writers.”—International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. 132 pages. $1 


The Story of the Christian Year by George 
M. Gibson. How the growth of Christian 
festivals urges long-range planning with 
unity. 240 pages. ' Ilustrated, $1.50 


"Christ and His ‘Cross by W. Russell Maltby. 


Christ and his! persecutors are treated with 
new understanding in this well-written 
book on the Atonement, 128 pages. $1 


East Bay and Eden by Browne Barr. Con- 
temporary in style and content, these 16 
lively sermons “take root” in the Bible 
and realistically. speak of complex moral 
decisions modern man must make. 160 
pages. | $3 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our . Advertisers 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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OF EXCELLENCE 


Wings of the Spirit by Wallace Fridy. Close 
to the pulse of daily living, these 26 de- 
votions, complete with worship aids, may 
be used by a group leader or for private 
meditation. Includes programs for 9 special 
days or seasons. 144 pages. $2 


Jay Bain, Junior Boy by Frances Dunlap 
Heron; illustrated by Janet Smalley. A 
ten-year-old boy candidly describes his 
feelings about Sunday school in this 
unique book that will prove invaluable to 
all teachers of juniors. 144 pages. $2.50 


-Constructive Aspects of Anxiety edited by 
Seward Hiltner and Karl Menninger. Seven 
perceptive “work papers” present a con- 
temporary understanding of anxiety in 
psychology, theology, and related fields. 
Index. 176 pages. $3.50 


24 Hours to Live by Milton Johnston. Brief 
and simple, yet relevant and interacting, 
these 21 chapters emphasize the urgency 
of Christian commitment and the highest 
use of God’s gift of life. 112 pages. $2.25 


The Failure of Theology in Modern Litera- 
ture by John Killinger. Surveys con- 
temporary writing by such authors as 
Dante, Faulkner, Hemingway, Wolfe, Ca- 
mus, and many more in a_ responsible 

search for genuine understanding between 
- Christian faith and the arts. 240 pages. $5 


Criterion for the Church by J. Robert Nel- 
son. This stimulating and timely book urges 
a return to the apostolic witness of the 
New Testament. 144 pages. $3 


Living with Love by Josephine Robertson. 
These 40 daily meditations illustrate how 
small events in daily living take on new 
spiritual significance when illuminated by 
love. 96 pages. $2 


The Stars of Christmas by J. Robert Watt. 
" An invitation to look up—to find and fol- 
low the Star of Light, of Hope, of Rejoic- 
ing, and of Love—and remember the 
eternal meaning and message of the Ad- 
vent season. A gift book. 80 pages. $2.50 


A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Worship by 
Homer J. R. Elford. How each person can 
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prepare himself physicaliy, mentally, and 
spiritually for a more active participation 
in the worship service. 64 pages. Paper, 75¢ 


The Recovery of the Person by Carlyle Mar- 
ney. Closely reasoned and tightly knit, this 
powerful work makes a wide sweep of 
man’s efforts to know himself, his environ- 
ment, and his God-—distilling this knowl- 
edge into a united personality with the di- 
versity of individual. 176 pages. $3.50 


Prophets in Perspective by B. D. Napier. 
Compact and theologically sensitive, this 
clarification of the prophetic movement— 
its characteristics, its environmental rela- 
tionships, and its faith—is particularly con- 
cerned with classical prophetism from 
Amos to Second Isaiah. 128 pages. $2.75 


Guiding a Church School by Walter L. 
Towner. Based upon the experiences of 
thousands of churches, here is a guide for 
directing a church school. It presents many 
problems that arise and their practical so- 
lutions. 192 pages. 


Paper, $2 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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NOW Ce mL) 
AVAILABLE that provides Sharp, Brilliant 
Images from Rollfilm AND Sheetfilm 


at a Comfortable, Normal Reading Position 






DAGMAR 
SUPER 


aS, 
” as 
ery ? we”? 


X 
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è Easy to operate 

@ Projects ALL micro- 
film-—-35mm roll, 
16mm roll, sheetfilm 


è Silent, cooler than 
average operation 


è Adjustable, zoom 
mirror gives wide 
range of image sizes 

è Holland craftsman- 

TS N AR SSE @ Operates on 115 

an r $3 m à W EN aa vei, Lt * ww 
fle Babe CAS SSS ES, | (also 230) volt, 60 
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THE DAGMAR SUPER operates silently without disturbing è Weighs only 

others; you read in a comfortable, natural position in 141% Ibs. 

moderately lighted rooms. Cies toad" cube 
MODEL A................... $139.95 9-MONTH GUARANTEE 


(except lamps and mis- 
handling). 


10-DAY RETURN PRIVI- 


` Includes takeup reels, extra lamp 
ENLARGES 12—20 TIMES 


Aperture 28 x 32 mm LEGE, full credit or re- 
MODEL 35........... cece cecccceececceceres $145.95 fund. 
for 35 mm systems using smaller magnifications only IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


ENLARGES 10—15 TIMES «© Aperture 47 x 37 mm 


DIRECT DISTANCE 
DIAL TELEPHONE: 


wire, or mail your orders or inquiries to 
507-835-2250 


‘AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 






523 S. Plymouth Court « Chicago 5, Illinois Dept. AL 39 
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‘Hestsellers in inexpensive 


DELLpaperback editions 


nobody knows my name so, 


James Baldwin 


another country 75, 


James Baldwin 


fail-Sale 75, 


Eugene Burdick and 
Harvey Wheeler 


the leaning tower 
and other stories so, 


Katherine Anne Porter 


the DUNS Of AUDUST o5¢ 


Barbara W. Tuchman 


[he caine mutiny ose 


Herman Wouk 


the devil's advocate sor 


Morris L. West 


the secret war 75¢ 


Sanche de Gramont 


NEW original paperbacks 
in Laurel Editions... 


the novel: A Modern Guide 
to Fifteen English Master- 
pieces. Elizabeth Drew. Miss 
Drew uncovers unsuspected de- 
lights in fifteen familiar novels, 
Moll Flanders to A Portrait of 
the Artist As a Young Man. 60¢ 


seeds of modern drama 
Zola: Thérèse Raquin; Ibsen: 
An Enemy of the People; 
Strindberg: Miss Julie; Haupt- 
mann: The Weavers; Chekhov: 
The Sea Gull. In the new Dell 
Laurel series, Masterpieces of 
Continental Drama. General 
Editor: Norris Houghton. 75¢ 


(WO NeW VOIUMES...in the 
french language library 


Complete texts of major works 
of French literature in the orig- 
inal language. 


Stendhal: le rouge et le 


noir. Introduction and notes 
by Alvin A. Eustis, Jr., Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 75¢ 


giraudoux: la folle de 
chaillot ana l'apollon de 


bellac. Introduction and 
notes by Thomas Bishop, New 


York University. 50¢g 





750 Third ee 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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New Guides 
for Volunteer 
Workers 


An aid to all church 
and group volunteers 
engaged in the prepara- 
tion of menus and meals 
for gatherings of fifty 
or more. Subtitled Fun 
and Food for Everybody, 
this handy guide offers 
assistance in every area 
connected with group 
meal planning. Recipes 
from appetizers to des- 
serts and charts for 
measurement and equiv- 
alents are included in COOKING FOR 
CROWDS. To the cook in charge—or to any 
volunteer—this will prove an invaluable 
“silent partner.” (10C1029) $4.00 


An interesting and ——— 
helpful l for the | eee 
elpful manual for the E OW TO 


e 
o 





amateur or professional 
writer. Includes proce- 
dure for marketing, re- 
writing, and packaging 
of articles. Necessary 
auxiliaries to writing 
and pertinent informa- 
tion to enhance the writ- 
ter’s skill and compe- 
tence in his craft are in- 





cluded in this manual. Part of The Bethany. 


Press “How to” series, this book covers all as- 


pects of submitting prose for publication., 


(10H592) $1.00. 


. . Other books in the “How to...’ series 


How To Build A Church Library {154299} $1.00 
(10H388) $1.00 
(10H549) $17.00 


The Bethany Press 


BOX 179 © ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 


How To Reach Group Decisions 
How To Combat Communism 
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Signs of Maturity 


Librarians are not the same people they used to 
be. The fact was noticeable in the overflowing 
turnout to hear Dr. Gross and later to hear Dr. 
Samuel Gould, and it was even more noticeable in 
the exchanges which took place in the discussion 
groups of the Conference- Within-a-Conference. Li- 
brarians from school libraries, public libraries, 
college libraries were alive to the jobs facing 
them, they talked interestingly of what they were 
doing and what they intended to do, and there was 
a minimum of weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 
This was not always so. In fact it was not true 
so recently as five years ago. Why the change? 
You can search for the cause, if you will, in 

improvement in library education, or simply in 
improved library salaries. But though library 
school performance may be better and salaries 
have been going up, one ventures to say that the 
basic reason is something else—something more 
simple as well as more complicated. The chief 
reason, to one observer, would appear to be hid- 
den somewhere within the recent learning explo- 
sion. Librarians can now recognize that they are 
wanted, A librarian’s emotional satisfaction in his 
job need no longer so frequently be neurotic or 
self-centered. It has now been objectified. Librari- 
ans and libraries now have a substantial public of 
their own, and the public is growing. 

PauL Brxier, librarian 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Shortcomings of LAD 


It should surprise no one that a committee of 
LAD, appointed for the specific purpose, has 
looked upon its record and has liked what it saw. 

There are three statements in their report in 
the June 1963 ALA Bulletin that are perfect ex- 
amples of the reasons why many of us feel the 
way we do about LAD. I refer specifically tò the 
second paragraph of page 590 of the June 1963 
Bulletin. 

First. the committee fails to understand that 
when ACRL controlled its statistics, they came 
out on time when we needed them. This has not 
been true since LAD took control. The timeliness 
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is significant to us—more important than in- 
creased coverage, ete. I understand that the situa- 
tion may be better next year, but not because 


LAD did anything to help. I think they weren't - 


much worried about the delay. It took a stick of 
dynamite to get action. 
Second, LAD in the next to last paragraph on 


. page 590, lectures ACRL for not having an “ac- 


tive ongoing program.” ACRL had the kind of 
program it considered important and essential— 
research and publication. I fail to find any evi- 
dence that LAD has any right to tell ACRL, or 
any other division of ALA, what its programs 


should be like. Perhaps this is what the LAD- 


committee means by “increased cooperation.” 
Third, in the last paragraph on page 590, the 
committee says that “once the dam is .opened 
[abolishing LAD], it is difficult to stem the tide.” 
I thought there wasn’t any tide—or so the Bulletin 
article would lead one to think. 
Rapa E. ELLSWORTH 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado 


Mr. Ellsworth was responsible for launching the 
study of LAD, presently being made by the Com- 
mittee on Organization, by raising questions 
about the division’s basic role at the Midwinter 
meetings of the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee — Ep. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


The comments by Miss Krettek and Miss Hub- 
bard in the Washington Report from the ALA 
Washington Office in the July-August ALA Bul- 
letin concerning the antisegregation amendments 


` + to bills affecting libraries are distressing. 





In the first place, it is not quite accurate to 
make the general statement that, “Historically, 
antisegregation amendments have been attached 
to bills as a device to kill a proposal without 
actually voting against it.” As both Miss Krettek 
and Miss Hubbard should know, Representative 
Powell, the chairman of the House Education and 


-Labor Committee, has been one of the most con- 


sistent movers of such amendments. 

I also strongly object to the implication that 
it is too bad that antisegregation amendments had 
to be attached to these bills. Given a choice be- 
tween federal aid to libraries without antisegre- 
gation. provisions or no aid, would ALA be in 
favor of the former? I should hope that ALA 
would be strongly supporting the antisegregation 
amendments for economic pressure of the kind 
that would be felt by libraries who found that 
they could not obtain funds, available to others, 
because of their segregated policies would be one 
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COMPANY 
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of the most effective ways of achieving integra- 
tion of those facilities. 
Norman D. STEVENS 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


ALA has filed a statement in support of the Ad- 
ministration’s civil rights program embodied in 
S.1731, introduced by Senator Mike Mansfield 
with numerous cosponsors, and H.R.7152, intro- 
duced by Representative Emanuel Celler. See this 
month’s Washington Report for the wording of 
the part of the bill pertaining to the issue with 
which Mr. Stevens’ letter is concerned. See also 
the excerpt from President Bryan’s report to 
Council at the Chicago Conference, reprinted in 
this issue under the title “The American Library 
Association and Civil Rights.”—Ep. 


Does Anyone Care? 


The “completely different presentation” of ALA 
Conference tentative programs in the May 63 
ALA Bulletin may allay some complaints that 
“these programs have been hard to use,” but it 
should be recognized that quite probably this ease 
of use obtains only because few or no details 
are given. And no details make it difficult to use 
the ALA Bulletin “Conference Issue” for plan- 
ning for the conference. 

Personally, I would greatly prefer the greater 
detail even though it be more complex and in- 
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ENCYCLOPEDIE DE LA PLEIADE 


HISTOIRE DES LITTERATURES: 1-3 


HISTOIRE DE L'ART: Le Monde non-chretien 


evitably somewhat inaccurate because of the ne- 
cessity of changes by the time the conference 
begins, 
H. W. APEL, librarian 
Marshall University Library 
Huntington, West Virginia 


This is the only letter received in response to the 
appeal on page 412 of the May issue for comment 
on the new presentation of the conference pro- 
gram. At the Chicago Conference one member 
cast an oral vote in favor of the new program 
presentation, It would be much appreciated if a 
third member would vote and break the tie-—En. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching and 
enrich public programs are listed in the New, 1963 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Authoritative-—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


31.00 
32.25 
13.25 
11.00 
11.75 
12.00 
12.00 
13.25 


BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER _ 


alechert- Hafner, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS /STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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Y The Kio rande Dress Dnc., 


1734 East 71st Place, Chicago 49, Illinois 
PRESENTS THE RIO GRANDE CLASSICS 


AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER 1963 


THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDITION 1841-1842 
Thomas Falconer, first published In 1930 $7.00 


WHEN OLD TRAILS WERE NEW 
Blanche C. Grant, first published In 1934 $7.50 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS 
Charles C. Lummis, first published in 1893 $7.00 


ACOMA, THE SKY CITY 
Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick, first published in 1927 $7.50 


MILITARY OCCUPATION OF NEW MEXICO, 
1846-1851 


Ralph E. Twitchell, first published in 1909 $8.50 


OLD SANTA FE 


Ralph E. Twitchell, first published in 1925 $12.00 


These beautiful matched volumes are facsimile 
reproductions of non-fiction books long out of 
print and either “scarce” or “rare” on the old 
book market. All of the Rio Grande Classics 
are listed as scholarly and historical source ma- 
terials (as well as fascinating reading) in the 
bibliographies of the literature of the American 
Southwest. Fine quality bindings, with title die- 
stamped in gold on cover and spine. Splendidly 
. printed on superior paper stock. 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST œ 


AVAILABLE NOW 


ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK 
Jobn Gregory Bourke, first pablishod in i89! $ 7.86 


THE ROMANCE OF THE COLORADO RIVER 
Frederick Dellenbaugh, first published 1903 ..$ 7.00 


ARIZONA AT IT WAS (Originally: ARIZONA 
A8 IT 18) 
Hiram C. Hodge, first published In 1877 ...... $ 6.80 


MISSIONS AND PUEBLOS OF THE OLD 
SOUTHWEST 
Farle R. Forrest, first published In 1827 .....$ 7.00 


THREE YEARS AMONG THE MEXICANS AND 
THE INDIANS 
Gen. Thomas James, first published in (846 ..$ 7.50 


A HISTORY OF NEW MEXICO 
(Translated: Gliberto Espinosa} 
Gasper de Villagra, first published In 1938 ..$ 7.50 


SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUI (HOP) 
INDIANS OF ARIZONA 
John Gregory Bourke, first published 1884 ..$.8.00 


EXPEDITION DOWN THE ZUNI AND 
COLORADO RIVERS 
Lorenzo Sitgreaves, first published tn [833 ..$ 8.09 


DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION 
John T. Hughes, first published In 1848 ...... $ 8.00 


EL QRINGO: OR, NEW MEXICO AND 
HER PEOPLE (Rydal Press) 
w. W. H. Davis, first published In 1887 ....$ 7.50 


THE GILDED MAN x 
Adolph Bandeller, first published In 1873 ..$ 7.00 


OLD SPAIN IN OUR SQGUTH WEST 
Nina Otero-Warren, first pobliilshed in {936 ..§ 6.08 


BROTHERS OF LIGHT (THE PENITENTES 
OF THE SOUTHWEST) 
Allee Corbin Henderson, first published (987 ..$ 7.00 


RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE OF 
NEW MEXICO 
George Kubler, first published In [940 ...... $12.00 


HOP! KATCINAS, DRAWN BY NATIVE 


ARTISTS (63 cofor plates) 
Jeso W. Fewkes, first published In 1903 ....$15.00 


DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES 20% 
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What's so special 
about EHSTEY? 


And who said all metal 


bookstacks are alike? 


Double faced panels are ` 


made in one piece too, not 
in two pieces with a patch 


2) Inside edges are folded. . 
back a generous 234” instead 
of, the skimpy 1” on other 


They do look alike at first 
glance, but there’s a world of 
difference. 


down the middle. panels. This gives a pleasing, 
: enclosed appearance, espe- 
cially where the base shelf is 
deeper than the adjustable 


shelves. 


Across the top of the panel 
is a tight fitting cap. When 
floors are uneven, this allows 
adjustment without distort- l 
ing the panel. Of course, , you get the 
beautiful ESTEY color fin- 


Take a close-up look at the l , 
P ishes. And it costs no more. 


inside of the ESTEY panel. 


Here are two important ad- 


vantages: 


So you see, end panels aré 


not all alike. 


And, there is something 
special about the deliberate 
care which goes into the de- 
sign of every component of ` 


ESTEY bookstacks. 


Write today for the new 
ESTEY catalog — filled with | 


color pictures. 





The difference is in the de- 
‘sign. 
Take end panels, for in- 
stance, 
‘Here’s the ESTEY panel: 


| Beautiful — a clean sweep 
of your favorite color with 
graceful - ‘radius corners. 


1) The panel completely 
covers the base bracket. Not 
a whisker of bracket shows 
beyond the edge of the panel. 


I= Ss rE? EV CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, : RED BANK, N. J. 


Z. PEAY F, ye pune at 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS-FALL’63 
FOR YOUNGER 





MYSTERY! ' A Treasury for sinini Readers 


















g Edited by Seon Manley and Gogo Lewis os i 
RE ADERS Here is the kind of mystery younger readers.most enjoy—shaped to their taste 
, out of fog and wonder, footprints and clues, witches and magic spells, buried 
treasure and haunted houses. Shivers, suspense, nonsense, and thrills culled 
from such superb storytellers as Wilkie Collins, James Thurber, A. Conan Doyle, 
Charles Dickens, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ages 10-Up, $4.95 
SHUTTERBUE. By Lou and Zena Shumsky. Illustrated by Vic Donahue. When 
rheumatic fever puts an end to Shep Riley’s dream of becoming a star athlete, 
he turns reluctantly to his birthday camera. Eventually, Shep discovers that 
photography can be great fun—and a passport to a promising future. 
Ages 8-12, $2.95 
j THE SECRET OF BLANDFORD HALL. 23, Margaret Crary. Decorations by Jean 
| Macdonald Porter. Fifteen-year-old Bruce Blandford and his friends solve the 
Pr mystery of a sinister stranger and discover the secret of Blandford Hall in this 
exciting, fast-moving story. Ages 10-Up, $2.95 
FAVORITE TREES OF DESERT, MOUNTAIN, AND PLAIN. By Ruth H. Dudley. 
This fascinating book describes, among others, such odd and interesting trees as os 
the grotesque Joshua, the strange saguaro that often holds tons of water, the well- A e 
named Cat’s Claw and Tool-breaker trees, and the unique ocotillo. Vivid glimpses i ron 
of wildlife and handsome photographs help to.make this book an intriguing ac- S FOR: 
count of the beautiful and unusual trees that bless our land. $3.95 - 
HALFPENNY LINDA. By Jean Nielsen. Many discoveries are in store for spoiled, 7 ~TE E N AG | 
stubborn Linda Duncan before her year at school in the British Isles is over — 
among them romance and the realization that hard work can bring about rae RI E ADE R 
highly satisfying rewards. , 
a see eelbae a = N 
- : way’ 
8 ANSWER FOR APRIL. By Jan. Nickerson. Now that her older sister is married, 
` April Anderson must cope with the problems of her busy senior year in high J \ | 
schoo] and still take care of her two younger sisters. April finds the perfect 
answer for herself and her family in this exceptionally interesting story. 33.25 
QUEST OF THE OTTER. By Christopher Webb. When Paul Joplin’s father is i 
reported lost at sea, Paul signs on a whaling voyage. Storms and violent clashes i E 
on board beset the ship, but on a remote South Sea island Paul finally reaches eae 
the unexpected end of his search, Authentic background. $3.25 ae 
PERS Sa Pa I NE ES ST ET FE 
BACKYARD WINNER., By Margaret and George Ogan. A novel for boys about ° 
the unflagging excitement of sports-car racing seen from the inside. High-speed 
tempo and real-life characters that will have all motor buffs cheering. $3.25 
Write for catalos 
THE OLDEST ONE. By Dorothy Holder Jones. To supplement the family income 
Fran Avery takes a job in a photography studio. Exciting work, but problems § 
do crop up and Fran has to learn that disappointments can lead to wonderful fa 
surprises—including romance. - $3.25 Fu n k & 
A, 


| THE YELLOW CUP MYSTERY. By Lois Snelling. It takes determination, imag- Wa gna IR 
ination, and a lot of courage before Phil Blake and Andy Pearson unscramble : 

i a suspenseful mystery about a lost valley in the Ozarks, an old Indian village, and 
a strange yellow cup. l Pied 


| 


i #60 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17° 













REPRINTED BY THE Des marae a=. 
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Over 2,000 Out-Of-Print Books 
- now available by the Dpipaii »”- a, 
process of — on both 


: sides of a page - oe 


Be 
<* 


quo page Pres 


*THE NEW XEROX 
TWO-SIDED 
REPRODUCTION METHOD - 


= nh 


EW The DUOPAGE process is unique in that a Xerox image is 
produced on both sides of the same sheet. This single sheet 


-e e AA t 7 m y n ee te a ap pte e 
: ey pret wey y a bat denis oa kt fe 2 


af 


method of reproducing books, magazines, or manuscripts . 
DUGPAGIE has found great acceptance in the library field. 


with folded sheets printed only on one side of very thin paper. 
Reproductions are furnished on normal-weight paper and the 


resulting ‘copy is paged like the original. 
CATALOG Micro Photo will assist you in locating rare or out-of-print 


books and manuscripts. Let us know of your interests and we © 


BOOK DUOPAGE reproduces a book in the accepted format and not 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE copy TopAY Will be happy to work with you. 
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Your manuscript can be reproduced in book form by the DUOPAGE method. 
| PRACTICAL METHOD FOR One or as many copies as needed can be provided DUOPAGE, and the l 


titie will be included In future editions of the DUOPAGE catalog. Send 
| ORIGINAL PUBLISHING... your manuscripts to Micro Photo for quotation on publishing by DUOPAGE. | 


a ices e a a f a ere oes a i a cand inc a aaa a aa a vets sce eta a ec a ee cee es A n OE a -i 


MICRO PHOTO owision 


I7OO SHAW AVENUE • CLEVELAND I2, OHIO 
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A NEW REPRINT 
| - Available September | 1963 


Akademiia Nauk s. S.S. R. 


Leningrad. lzvestiia. 


Seriia Matematicheskaia 


Bulletin de l'Académie des Sciences de 
- PURSS. Série Mathématique. 
Available September 1963 


. Prepublication 
Volumes 1-25. Moscow. 1937-1961 offer* 


Cloth bound set ............. ee ee eee $560.00 
Paper bound set .........0. 00. eee ee 482.50 


Vols. 7-25 will be available September, 1963. 
Vols. 1-4 will be reprinted at.a later date. 


Volumes 7-19, 1943-1955 
(Vol, 10 includes Index to Vols. 1-10) l 
Single volumes, paper bound .............. each 17.50 


Volumes 20-25, 1956-1961 
(Vol. 20 includes Index to Vols, 11-20) 


Single volumes, paper bound ........ PEE each 25.00 
*The above prices will be increased by a minimum of 20% 


after September 30, 1963 


This bulletin. publishes research studies in all fields 
of pure and applied mathematics and related subjects. 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 
111_ Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Johnson Reprint Company Lid. 


Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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An especially attractive group of 
posters, streamers, and other mate- 
rlals has been developed for this 
year's Children’s Book Week, No- 
vember 10-16. The streamer above is 
by John Alcorn. The bookmark has 
a poem, “A Bookmark,” by John 
Clardi, A mail order form Is avail- 
able from the Children’s Book Coun- 
ceil, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
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SEVENTH NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK STEERING COMMITTEE 


Ken McCormick, vice-president and editor-in-chief of Doubleday 
and Company, has been named chairman of the seventh National 
Library Week Steering Committee. Vice-chairmen will be ALA 
President FREDERICK H. Wacman, director of the University of 
Michigan Libraries, and A. E>warp MILLER, publisher of McCall’s 
Magazine. 

Newly appointed to the committee are WrLLIAM H. CHISHOLM, 
president, Oxford Paper Company; W. D. Coreg, chairman of the 
board, Crowell-Collier Publishing Company; Louis G. Cowan, 
director, Morse Communication Research Center, Brandeis Univer- 
sity; Dave Garroway; Neat Hartow, dean of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity library school; Eric LARRABEE, managing editor, Horizon 
Magazine; and GODDARD LIEBERSON, president of Columbia Rec- 
ords. 

Those who have served on the committee in the past and will 
continue this year are WILLIAM BERNBACH, president, Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc.; SAMUEL B. GouLn, president, Educational Broad- 
casting Corporation; Icor KROPOTKIN, president, American Book- 
sellers Association; Dan Lacy, managing director, American 
Book Publishers Council; Donatp H. McGannon, president of 
the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, who was chairman of 
the committee last year; ELmo Roper, Elmo Roper and Associ- 
ates; Leo RosteNn, board of editors, Look Magazine; WILLIAM 


Ruper, chairman of the board, Ruder and Finn, Inc., and HAROLD | 


W. Tucker, librarian of the Queens Borough Public Library. 

Formation of a permanent Advisory Board for National Library 
Week was also announced by the National Book Committee, which 
sponsors NLW in cooperation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The board will serve in a consultative capacity to the 
Steering Committee. Its members are BerRNarD BARNES, vice- 
president, Time. Inc.; GILBERT W. CHAPMAN, president, New 
York Public Library; Emerson GREENAWAY, director, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia; Wituram I. Nicuots, editor and publisher, 
This Peek Magazine; Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Company and current chairman of the National Bogk 
Committee; and THEoporRE WALLER, vice-president, Grolier Inc. 

BeryL L. Reupens is director of the National Library Week 
staff, 58 West 40th Street. New York; Vircinta H. MATHEWS is as- 
sociate director; and HELEN E. Lee is publicity director. Mrs. 
Grace T. STEVENSON, deputy executive director of ALA, is ALA 
staff liaison for the program. 

The seventh National Library Week will be observed April 
12-18, 1964. eee 


A 


“I was delighted last June when I discovered 
that someone had stolen The Screwtape Letters: 
he must be the sort of person who most needs to 
absorb its message thoroughly.”—Hugh D. Mc- 
Kellar, librarian of Parkdale Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Toronto, in The Toronto Education 
Quarterly, Winter, 1962-63. 
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McGraw Hill/ Whittlesey House 
for every age and interest 


PICTURE BOOKS 





DAME WIGGINS OF LEE And Her Seven Wonderful Cats, ed. with additional verses by John Ruskin, 
LL.D. llus. by Robert Broomfield, with 4 original Kate Greenaway illustrations. Sept. $2.75* 


A CAPITAL SHIP Or The Walioping Window-Blind, by Charles E. Carryl. 3-color illus. by Pau! Galdone. 
Aug. $2.75" 
MR. WILLOWBY’S CHRISTMAS TREE, written and illus. in 2-colors by Robert Barry. Aug. $2.50* 


PARIS IN THE RAIN With Jean And Jacqueline, by Thea Bergere. 2-color illus. by Richard Bergere. 
Aug. $2.50" 


MIDDLE GROUP AND UP 


BASKETBALL COMES TO NORTH ISLAND, by 0. B. Jackson. illus. by Charles Geer. Sept. $2.95 
DANNY DUNN TIME TRAVELER, by Jay Williams and Raymond Abrashkin. Illus. by Owen Kampen. 


Sept. $2.95. 

YOUNG SCIENTIST LOOKS AT SKYSCRAPERS, by George Barr. Illus. by Mildred Waltrie. 
Sept. $3.00" 

BIRD WATCHERS AND BIRD FEEDERS, by Glenn 0. Blough. 3-color illus. by Jeanne Bendick. 
Aug. $2.95* ) 


HEAT ALL AROUND, by Tillie S. Pine & Joseph Levine. 2-color illus. by Bernice Myers. Oct. $2.50* 
MY FAVORITE ANIMAL STORIES, chosen by Gerald Durrell. Illus. by P. A. Hutchinson. Oct: $2.95, 


PUSHUPS & PINUPS: Diet, Exercise & Grooming for Young Teens. By Jeanne Bendick & Marcia Levin. 
lilus. by Jeanne Bendick. Oct. $2.75* 


TEENAGE 

JEWELS FOR A CROWN: The Story of the Chagal Windows, by Miriam Freund, Ph.D. Foreword by 
Rene D'Harnoncourt, Director, Museum of Modern Art. Hus. with 13 six-color plates. Oct. $4.95. 
STRANGERS IN AFRICA, by Russell Davis & Brent Ashabranner. Oct. $3.00. 

GENTLY NOW, by Virginia Hinkins. Sept. $3.00. 

THEY MARCHED WITH SPARTACUS, by Eric Houghton. Hius. by Robin Jaques. Oct. $2.95. 
SCIENCE MARVELS OF TOMORROW, by William H. Crouse. Illus. by D. Mahanes. Oct. $3.50. 
EXPLORING EARTH AND SPACE, 3rd Ed., by Margaret O. Hyde. Illus. Sept. $3.00. 

MICROBES AND MEN, by Harold J. Simon, M.D. Illus. June. $2.75* 


FIRST TO VENUS: The Story of Mariner II, by Ir) Newlan, Manager of Jet Propulsion Lab., Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Filled with photographs. Oct. $2,95. 
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The tape with good references 


Highly recommended for libraries: ‘‘ScoTcH’’ Magic Mending 
Tape. It has good references from O10 to 990. Like these. It’s 
permanent. It's invisible. It resists moisture. And, you can write 
on it. Send for a free sample roll with the coupon below. Once you 
try “ScorcH” Magic Mending Tape, we think you'll refer to it often. 


INVISIBLE MENDING. "SCOTCH" 
Magic Mending Tape is so 
transparent, it seems to 


disappear as it mends. 





930 


AS PERMANENT as Ancient History. 


s long as the book it 


Lasts a 
mends without cracking, drying 
out or turning yellow. S 
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WRITE ON IT. This tape takes 
pen, pencil, even rubber Stamps. 


It won't "ghost" on recording 
machines either. 


C 


oo 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE. . - 

but "SCOTCH" Magic Mending Tape 
sticks tight. Tt'g moisture 
resistant. Just wipe it off. 





PO dua e RON e G erin i a GS i GA AD AY GIR 


3M Company, Dept. CUX-93, 
St. Paul 19, Minn. 


Please send me a free 108-inch sample roll of 
“ScorcH" Magic Mending Tape. 

NAME 
LIBRARY. 


aa i A A 


CITY O SCHOOL C] PRIVATE C] 





ADDRESS 








Magic Mending Tape 


“SCOTCH AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS OF THE 3M COMPANY. 


as a a a 
Bach ad eae a oe ar eng el en Sea al 


Samem ED el eile Ai Nee A EN NR SY HN Hi SY i SR 


3am MINNESOTA MINING E MANUFACTURING CO. ... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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NEW FROM ALA PUBLISHING 


` 
a 


ACCESS TO 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


A Research Project: Prepared 
for the Library Administration 
Division, American Library As- 
sociation by International Re- 
search Associates, Inc. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Reports the proceedings of the 1962 Equip- 
ment Institute dealing with furniture and 
stack selection; specification writing and 
bidding; equipment and methods for cata- 
log card reproduction, photocopying, and 
` microtext copies. $1.75 


RECORDINGS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


_ Mary D. Pearson. The first complete guide 
„to the selection, purchase, organization, 
cataloging, use, and care of disc recordings 
. for small and medium-sized libraries. 

$4.00 


This timely self audit presents the 
facts for a better understanding of .both 
quiet progress and existing limitations on 
free and equal access to the resources and 
services of public libraries in the United 
States. Responses from 1,789 library sys- 
tems to questionnaires supplemented by 
personal interviews provide the basis for 
this report. Restrictions based on race are 
the focal point. However, other facets of 
limitation are also covered: curtailment of 
student use of public libraries; shortages of 


- foreign language materials in areas of for- 


eign population concentration; and re- | 
gional variations of resources and stand- 
ards In relation to ALA standards. Also pre- 
sented are the results of an examination of 
the relationship of location and resources 
of branch libraries to socio-economic popu- 
lation characteristics in ten cities across the 
nation. There is also a study of previous 
surveys and other writings dealing with li- 
brary facilities and the question of segre- 


- gation. 192 pages. paperbound. Just pub- 


lished. $3.00 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES, 3d edition . 


Mary K. Eakin, Indexes the contents of 
1800 currently available books under more ` 
than 4000 subject headings for grades four, 
five, and six. Each entry gives grade level, 
author, title, and exact page references for 
easy identification, location, and use of 
material. l $7.50 


NOTES USED ON CATALOG CARDS, Revised 
Edition 


Olive Swain. This completely new classified 
collection of good examples of notes will 
help catalogers phrase quickly and with 
relative consistency in expression. $1.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Publishing Department 
50 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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3 REASONS 
WHY COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IS USED MORE 


1 Collier’s is the most readable major encyclopedia— 
* written in a clear, colorful, and authoritative style, with 
no distortion for “simplification.” 


2 Collier’s is today’s most up-to-date encyclopedia— 
* providing the latest information on more than 25,000 
subjects—over 1,600 maps—15,400 illustrations. 


3 Collier’s provides more information—faster, with a 

* unique, one-volume index and bibliography. This one 

volume combines a 400,000-entry index with an exclu- 
sive, graded bibliography of 12,000 titles. 


LIBRARIANS REPORT: “Collier’s is 
used more than the next two senior sets 
combined”—in a recent survey of libra- 
ries with one or more major sets on their 


THE 1963 COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
24 volumes in Library Buckram 
List Price $299.50 


Special Discount Price to Schools & Libraries 
$199.50 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





shelves. Collier’s is used more because it 
is today’s most useful encyclopedia. 
Write now for a copy of the Editorial 
Overview and a descriptive brochure. 


as 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10011 ORegon 5-4000 
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August 5, long after this month's Washington Report was written, the 
House Education and Labor Committee reported favorably on H.R. 4879, 
the Library Services and Construction Act (House Report 635). The 
action was unexpected, Some Republican opposition to the bill was 
expressed in the report, but prospects for favorable consideration 

by the House Rules Committee now seem bright. If the Rules Committee 
acts favorably, floor action by the House will probably follow within 
a few days, With sufficient support from librarians, community 
leaders, and organizations the bill may be nearing decisive action, 
Members are urged to contact their Congressmen immediately for 
favorable action on HeR. 4879. (H.R. 6605, discussed in this month's 
Washington Report, may now be disregarded), 


reported elsewhere in this issue, the 1963 ALA Conference was the 
biggest ever with an attendance of 5,602. Approximately 4,000 people 
participated in the Conference Within a Conference, adding up to 
28,000 hours spent in 122 groups discussing An Inquiry into the Needs 
of Students and Libraries and the Educational Process. The conference 
also set a record for the number of exhibits - 425. But bigness was 
not the most important thing about this conference. It is apparent 
from the spoken comments, and from the letters which continue to come 
into ALA headquarters and to Mr. Bryan, that it was also the most 
successful, 


The heavy use of the Conference Placement Service offered at the Chicago 


On 
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Conference is evident by the following statistics. 253 librarians 
filed applications seeking positions; 694 libraries offered 956 
openings. There is no indication of just how many positions were 
filled at the Conference, but the placement personnel were aware of 
many successful interviews. The Placement Service this year was 
provided, at the invitation of the American Library Association, by 
the United States Employment Service, in cooperation with its 
affiliated State Employment Agencies. 


The major difference in this year's Placement Service was the semi- 
public nature of the postings. In previous years 25 to 40 librarians 
indicated their desire for a library position, whereas 253 librarians 
were willing to do so this year. Last year all positions desired 
were publicly posted - this year the information was only available 
on request to a bona fide employer, 

this page in June we asked for suggestions for a title for the new 
book selection journal for college libraries which is being launched 
by the Association of College and Research Libraries. Four persons 
suggested the winning title Choice: Books for College Libraries 
(with varying subtitles). The four winners of a yeae's sa eeit ion 
to the journal are: Sister Thomas Aquinas, SSJ, Nazareth College 
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fa 


Library, Nazareth, Michigan; Louise Grove, School of Nursing, 
Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, Maryland; Eli M. Oboler, 
= _ Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho; and William G. 
Wilson, Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wisconsin. 







y o a to announce that Mr. George M. Bariy now Chief, 
erenc Libr, 










Toeni oi cis ‘ecuen the courtesy of the Univac Division 
. Sperry Rand Corporation, New York. A two-week training. ‘course 
be conducted for the more than 200 professional librarians w wil 
be working at the exhibit. Librarians interested in taking the 

ourse on electronic data processing for libraries, and work 
approximately four weeks meeting the public at the exhibit, 
write for application blanks to Gordon P., Martin, American R 
nter, c/Univac Division, Sperry Rand Corp., 1290. Avenue of 
ericas, New York 19, N.Y. Selection of staff will be made ea 





















stant Project Director will be needed for the Proj 
964. The position will terminate in December 
oat ‘interested in applying should write to Mr. Martin direct]; 








race. \. Ot everson oo 


oa O (Mrs.) Grace Te Stevenson — 







i erences: St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 19 5 
10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967. ! Midvinter Mette 
cago: January 27-February 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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are you 


in the 
groo ve 








This is the size of 


This is the size of a Gy a librarian aggravated 
record groove 10,000 times because 


magnified 10,000 times. she can’t get n 
| the records she desires. 


If you frequently find yourself in this groove, it's time you chose Chesterfield for all your record and tape needs! 
Chesterfield's staff of musicologists has specialized in the library, educational, and school field for the past 17 years. 


We anticipate your needs with one of the world's largest 
YOu GET inventories of long-play records and tapes. Your orders 
are filled promptly, accurately and fully with records 
completely guaranteed new and in perfect condition. 
SUBSTANTIAL Hard-to-get items held on back order for you. 
Get out of the groove right now by taking a moment 
DISCOUNTS to fill out and mail this coupon. — 


PLUS tis FRE 


e Free special sales bulletin with 
savings up to 70% 

e Free prepaid postage 

°. Free Schwann catalog of L.P.’s 


e Free display material for 
libraries 


Mail to: 
Chesterfield Music 


12 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. 





i. 


Please send me your current discount 
sales bulletin on L.P. records and tapes. 


A 





Name 
Organization 


Address 





CEU aa 


STAFF PERSONNEL: RECEIVE 30% DISCOUNT 
OR MORE ON YOUR PERSONAL ORDER. 


AL 963 


Please add 10¢ per record for handling. 





r= a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee OMEO CED CMD CRO oe oe amo oe et ee ee eee 
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for fall _ 


Cae 
BO ne ™ 



















the most complete, 
authoritative, and up-to-date 
college dictionary in existence 


SQ O00 ¢,triea. 


thousands more 
than any other college dictionary 


Simple and reliable system for pronunciation e 
clear, precise definitions e large, easv-to-read type 
e more synonyms and antonyms than in any com- 
parable work e authoritative guides to grammar 
and usage è one alphabetical listing èe etymologies 
based on new research, with concise histories of 
word origins and changes e hundreds of special 
charts and tables e extensive cross-references e 
up-to-date maps e thousands of foreign words, 
foreign phrases, .and Canadian terms e special 
listings of collateral adjectives—the only college 
dictionary with this feature èe geographical and 
biographical entries e idioms and phrases e ab- 
breviations e@ illustrated è 1,632 pages e hand- 
some, durable binding. 


September, Plain $6.50, Thumb-indexed $7.50 




















Bernard Shaw 


The Loves of George 





by C. G. L. Du Cann 


“Women have been a ghastly 
nuisance all my life,” proclaimed 
G.B.S., and this capersome book 
shows how annoying they really 
were to him. Pursued by many 
of the most desirable women of 
his era (though seldom his age), 
G.B.S. the philanderer was often a nuisance as 
he courted, flattered, pestered, loved, lost, or left 
a haremful of lovely ladies, but he was never a 
bore! Shaw, in love or playing at it, is not to be 
missed. October, Illustrated, $5.00 


Family Story 


by Will Oursler 


Sometimes heart-warming, sometimes shocking, ' 
this is the story of the talented Oursler family at 
home. An engrossing tale of fame and triumph 
—an explosive tale of rifts and reconciliations, of 
a broken marriage and bewildered children, ob- 
jectively told by the older son of the controversial 
Fulton Oursler. November, $4.95 


Lady of France: 


A Biography of Gabrielle d'Estrées, 
Mistress of Henry the Great 


by Paul Lewis 


The first biography to be published in English of 
this extraordinary king’s favorite who made pos- 
sible the precedent-shattering Edict of Nantes, the 
first solid plank in the reconciliation of French 
Catholics and Protestants. An idle wanton who 
became an ambitious, brilliant diplomat, Gabrielle 
was one of the most magnificent women of the 
sixteenth century. October, $4.95 


State of the Union 


Selected & Edited by Edward Boykin 


In this distinguished volume, the Presidents— 
from George Washington to John F. Kennedy— 
describe in their own words the State of the Union 
in peace and at war, as the momentous events 
that have become history were taking place. Pref- 
aced with brief profiles and interwoven with 
highlights of the major issues, these excerpts 
from the State-of-the-Union and War Messages 
reveal America from 1790 to the present. 
October, Illustrated, $6.50 


Practical Finger- 
printing by B. C. Bridges 


Revised by Charles E. O’Hara 


A completely revised edition of a work that has 
long been regarded as a classic in its field. Clear, 
comprehensive, and authoritative—now brought 
right up to the minute—this book describes elec- 
tronic data processing, microphotography, and the 
wide range of current techniques used in modern 
fingerprinting. September, Illustrated, $6.50 




































































Funk & Wagnalls, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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University Microfilms 
Out-of-Print 


Books 
Are Still Only 
















PER PAGE 
NO Royalty Charges 


ORIGINAL 







i eau 
p JRID 





ALL prices for scholarly research materials are 





kept low at University Microfilms. The cost of O-P 
Books is one example. You can save up to $5 a 
volume by sending orders here where such service 
was originated. 

Your want lists are also more readily filled. 
Thousands of basic literary and scientific titles 
housed in the great libraries of the world are on film 
in U-M vaults ready for xerographic reproduction. 


a a 


In addition, current O-P Book Catalogues list 
over 10,000 titles including many modern works: 
Send for the latest catalogues. See how you can keep 
your acquisition budget under better control with 
U-M 31⁄2 ¢ per page prices. 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
FPSO CA RY OF P&sekt CORPORATION 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 





A SUBSTITUTION AND A SUGGESTION 


Everett Moore’s impartial reports have graced 
-» this department since its inception in June 1960. 
- All librarians are in Mr. Moore’s debt for his 
~~ Jucidity, persuasiveness, and good sense on the 
„delicate subject of free access to books. Although 
praise is irrelevant here, it is appropriate to re- 
-mind readers who ordinarily ignore bylines to 
~- take note that henceforward any decline in the 
~ standard of this department is properly attributa- 
ble to the new reporter, not the old. Mr. Moore 
will be difficult to emulate. 












af ae 
wo E 


tix 


| ive or six years before the ground-breaking Su- 
prem Court decision of 1954 on school segrega- 
| “ton, an ardent worker for Negro rights declared, 
-after a series of severe setbacks, “You can do 
nothing unless the law is on your side.” The wis- 
dom of that observation is now self-evident as it 
applies to civil rights. But what of libraries? In 
their seemingly endless strife with book censors 
are they sufficiently armed by the law to resist 
attacks? Big metropolitan libraries are able to 
fend for themselves, but smaller libraries may 
find themselves intimidated into submission to 
Sarthe will of would-be censors if the state laws are 
sufficiently primitive to make arrest a precondi- 
tion to. a finding on obscenity. The nation has 
been treated to the spectacle of the trials of book- 
> sellers who have been courageous enough to sell 
, Tropie of Cancer, and even as this goes to press 
an appeal of one of these booksellers is before 
L the United States Supreme Court. The fact that 
no librarian has been similarly treated may be 
`a tribute to the dignity of the profession, but it 
is more likely that librarians have ducked the 
issue by not selecting the book for their collec- 
tions. Such evasion can be construed as pru- 
dent, but it is an evasion and does nothing to 
advange the rights of citizens to have free 
access to the books of their choice. Censorship 
by intimidation is a brutish tactic, but it is 
widely practiced. What can be done about it? 
‘The problem of the law and the librarian can 
- þe more sharply focused by alluding to three 
separate but related events in Massachusetts. 














s 





where the issue has been fought out over the 
last two years in an atmosphere quite different 
from that which prevailed when the Watch and 
Ward Society brooded over Boston. 

First some background. In Massachusetts the 
obscenity statutes provide alternate courses of 
action when a putatively obscene book appears on 
the scene, The person who sells or distributes the 
book may be arrested and brought to trial for 
violation of criminal law. This of course is the | 
familiar pattern, When this alternative is em- 
ployed, the trial becomes the vehicle for deter- 
mining both whether the book is obscene and 


whether the accused person had knowledge of 


its contents. There is a certain haziness in this 


procedure because it requires that a man be > 


arrested for a crime before it has been estab- 
lished that the book he sold or distributed was 
as a matter of fact illegal. When a newly pub- 
lished book is involved, the accused is put te. 
the hazard of guessing in advance whether 
someone will think it illegal—a form of Rus- 


sian roulette guaranteed to make a victim of 


any player who 
enough. 

The alternate procedure in Massachusetts is 
far more civilized. It permits a book suspected. 


of obscenity to be brought to trial, without re- 


stays with the game long > 


quiring the arrest of any person. During the oe 
period of trial and until a final judgment is = 


made by the courts, an injunction is issued 
which puts everyone on notice that the book is 
in jeopardy. Such a procedure resembles a 
quarantine pending diagnosis. It infringes little 
if any on freedom of the press and certainly 
does not threaten booksellers, publishers, au- 
thers, or librarians in their persons. The curi- 
ous ambiguity in the Massachusetts statutes 
allows either recourse at the whim of the state’s 
attorneys. 

When Tropic of Cancer burst on the national 
scene more than two years ago, Massachusetts 
experienced probably less furor than most 
states precisely because the Attorney General 
chose to bring the book to trial instead of per- 
mitting the arrest of any bookseller. The book 
was enjoined, and the case moved swiftly 
through its trial and then to an appeal before 
the Supreme Judicial Court, which ultimately de- 


clared the book not obscene. By the summer of 


1962 Tropic was free in Massachusetts when it. 


was still entangled in litigation in various other _ a 


parts of the nation. 


But, while this case was in midflight, in the © 


town of Stoughton, a suburban community 
about twenty miles from the center of Boston, 
the police chief asked the librarian to remove 
The Carpetbaggers from the shelves. This 
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touched off a local controversy which involved 
the town counsel and subsequently the county 
district attorney, both of whom contemplated 
criminal action against either the librarian or 
the trustees to reinforce the police demand. Al- 
though the matter was dropped for reasons 
which are not pertinent to this discussion, the 
threat of criminal prosecution was itself a dis- 
turbing digression from the efficient and rela- 
tively painless procedure employed in the 
Tropic case. 

The third event occurred early in 1963. The 
Boston police arrested a bookseller and charged 
him with violating the obscenity statutes after 
a plainclothesman had purchased a copy of 
William Burroughs’ Naked Lunch from him. 
The Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts and 
the Massachusetts Library Association protested 
this action as retrogressive and out of harmony 
with the method of procedure used in the Tropic 
of Cancer case. A conference was called by the 
Attorney General’s office at which were present 
the defendant’s attorneys and representatives of 
C.L.U. and M.L.A. who requested the Attorney 
General to drop the criminal prosecution since 
it was undermining the precedent of the Tropic 
of Cancer case. 

Out of that conference emerged a memoran- 
dum from the Attorney General to the state’s 


district attorneys requesting that henceforth all 
cases involving books that might conceivably 
fall under protection of the First Amendment 
be referred to the Attorney General. The- mem- 
orandum stressed the desirability of civil in 
preference to criminal proceedings. 

There the matter stands. Massachusetts seems 
to have moved rather decidedly toward a more 
enlightened approach to the very difficult prob- 
lem of obscenity in literature, but even so the 
criminal statute is still a real—though sup- 
pressed—hazard, which may yet be invoked in 
some unforeseen future by less temperate offi- 
cials than are now in the seats of authority. 

From all of this it seems fair to infer that 
librarians are not free and clear of the danger 
of arrest, and that it would be wise to find out 
where they do stand. Public good will is too 
slender a reed to lean on. Sturdier defenses åre 
required. 

Is the law on your side in your state? eee 





The Banned Books of England, noted in the 
June Intellectual Freedom department as “unfor- 
tunately not yet published in the United States,” 
has now been published by World Publishing 
Company under the title Suppressed Books. The 
American edition has an introduction by Morris 
Ernst. 285 pages, $6. 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 
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The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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BOSTON 





$4.95 


ANGIS BACON: The Temper of a Man. Catherine 
= Drinker Bowen iHus. $6.00 


` Two TUDOR PORTRAITS. Hester W. Chapman. 

. Hius. $4.75 
JULY in 
ECTANT MOTHERHOOD. Nicholson J, Eastman, 
A.D, (Fourth Edition, Revised). $2.00 


4IGHT COMES TO THE CUMBERLANDS. Harry M. 
-7 Caudill, ius. $6.75 


‘BOUND FOR DIPLOMACY. Valentine Lawford. Diplo- 
















ce ies matic. memoirs. $6.50 
aa “KINSMEN OF THE GRAIL. Dorothy James Roberts. 
a A novel, $5.75 
e -*DIEPPE: The Shame and the Glory. Terence Robert- 

< on, Military history. ilus. $6.95 
: SYCHIATRY IN AMERICAN LIFE. Edited by Charles 
’ -= Rolo, $5.00 

THE COLLECTOR. John Fowles. A novel. $4.95 


ee _ EXPLOSION IN A CATHEDRAL. Alejo Carpentier. A 
| $5.75 


THE cys DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. Miles and Jchn 
‘Hadfield, (Reissue) Hus. $7.50 


AUGUST 


-#THING TO LOVE. Geoffrey Household, A novel. 
, $5.95 
LONE VOYAGER. Joseph R. Garland, Biography of a 
Yankee sailor. Hius. $5.00 
A MATTER OF LIFE. Edited by Clara Urquhart. Philo- 
sophical essays. $5.00 
*THE SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN MALCOLM BRIN- 
NIN, Paper $1.95 Cloth $4.75 
Ma, -*THE AMERICANS: A New History of the People of 
E et the. United States. Oscar Handlin. ilus. $6.95 
fOSITIES OF MEDICINE: An Assembly of Medical 
iversions. Edited by Berton Roueché. $5.95 
MAKING OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Edith 
‘Simon. ‘Biography. illus. $6.50 
TWENTY YEARS A-GRAYING: The Portrait of a Col- 
=. dege Graduate. Barbara Cooney. With humorous 
$2.95 















n Pilustrations in color by the author. 
_ SEPTEMBER 


© "BEHIND THE BURMA ROAD: The Story of America’s 
- Most Successful Guerilla Force. General William 


7 R. Peers and Dean Brelis. Hius. $5.95 
~*POUND WISE. Osbert Sitwell. Essays. $5.00 
JAMIE. Jack Bennett. A novel. $4.50 


~ XPASSWORDS: Places, Poems, Preoccupations. Ala- 
‘stair Reid. $5.00 


AFTERNOON MEN. Anthony Powell. A novel. 
Paper $1.95 Cloth $4.00 
THE ROOTS OF EVIL: A Social History of Crime and 
Punishment. Christopher Hibbert. $6.95 


© NEVER CRY WOLF. Farley Mowat. First-hand study 
of wolves. $4.95 






LITTLE, 
BROWN 












FEWER AND BETTER BOOKS 



















OCTOBER 
THE CINCIN CINCINNATI KID. Richard R A poval - 





*THE BEST OF H. E, BATES. H. E Bates. Storie 


*THE LIFE OF JESUS. Jean Steinmann. e 
THE PERENNIAL PHILADELPHIANS: The Anatomy 
an American Aristocracy. Nathaniel ‘Burt. Soc 
history. 
iHus. $10.95 until Dec. 31. $12. 50. thereat 


MAN AND HIS FUTURE, Edited by Gordon. Woilsten 
holme. Scientific essays and discussions. $6.0 


TO REMEMBER FOREVER: The Journal: of a College 
Girl, 1922-1923. Gladys Hasty Carroll. “$407 


AND THERE WAS LIGHT. Jacques Lusseyran. Autos 
biography. $575- 
A SHORT HISTORY oF FINGERS ~ and Othar State 
Papers. H. Alien. Smith. Humor. -$5.00 


PIRATE, PAWNEE, AND MOUNTAIN MAN: The ‘Saga 
of Hugh Glass. John. Myers Myers... $5.50. 


ADVERTISING -A NEW APPROACH. Walter se eS 











BEHIND THE BATHTUB: The Story of a a French Dog: oes 
Colette Audry. $5. OOo. 


DEAD WATER. Ngaio Marsh. Mystery. $3. 95 x 
THE TURRET. Margery Sharp. Hiustrated by Garth- 


Williams. A novel. “$3. 95. 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE PANGARAN, David. Divine. 
A novel, $4.95 
FREEDOM AND AFTER. Tom Mboya. Autobiography. 
Hus. $550 


*MR. DOOLEY REMEMBERS: The Informal Memoirs. 
of Finley Peter Dunne. Edited by Philip Dunne. 


Hius, $5.95 | 

NOVEMBER ees 
*THE NEW MOON WITH THE oLD. Dodie Smith. A 
novel, o $595. 


*ALL HONORABLE MEN: Corruption and Compro- = ` 
mise in American Life. Walter Goodman. $5. BB es 
SPORT — Mirror of American Life. Robert Boyle. > 
Social history of American sports. $6. 00 a 
A SINGULAR MAN. J. P. Donteavy. A novel. $6.00. 
THE INDOMITABLE HORNBLOWER (COMMODORE. : oe 
HORNBLOWER, LORD HORNBLOWER, ADMIRAL. 
HORNBLOWER IN THE WEST INDIES). 6 
Forester, Three novels. p 
BASIL SEAL RIDES AGAIN. Evelyn Waugh. l 
(Limited autographed edition). E, 
*NOT QUITE POSTHUMOUS LETTER To M 
TER. Caitlin Thomas. : 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS: | 
amination. James J. Lynch and Be 
















HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. Lucy Lil 
Travel. aa eee 





Little, Brown and Company * Boston — 
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Along came 


VINABIND | 


K md paperbacks became th : 9 
talk of the library! f 


gii 


t 


Now - with VINABIND -you can add the 
color and excitement of paperbacks to 
your shelves-and expect 50 circulations 
from each book! 


With VINABIND, you can add more books 
-in less space, at a lower cost. You can 
add class numbers before or after the 
VINABIND treatment. And there are 
three ways to order books in VINABIND. 


euerg uaydarg | 


Investigate VINABIND; the greatest binding de- 
velopment in 25 years! Send the coupon today! 


AWE % saris ALAO TAUA VT TA. 


» 
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No matter 
how you look at it, 
the Bro-Dart 


Plastic 
Book Support 
is great! 








Even upside down! That’s where you find 
the built-in Shelf-Grip strip that prevents 
skidding and sliding .. . even under many 
pounds of pressure. Of course that’s just 
one bonus. The Bro-Dart Shelf-Grip™ fea- 
ture costs half the price of conventional 
felt, cork or urethane bases... . a saving 
of 5¢ or more a piece. And even this is 
only a beginning. These book supports 
are precision molded in high impact poly- 
styrene. Each one is nonlosable: clearly 
visible on the shelf. What’s more, your 


Sno Dart 





= 
l 
FA 
i 
Š 
i 
$ 


bindings are safe: no knifing. But you'll 
have to see these book supports to know 


what a decorative touch they can con- 
tribute to your library. Their contem- 
porary design and soft, smart color range 
are the final proof. So take a look: See 
your Bro-Dart catalog or order now from 
the price list below! 
Plastic Book Supports 
Size: 64” Hx 54%” W Colors: Black, Sand, Red, Green or Gray 
#44 501 with Shelf-Grip Strip-10-99 $.40 ea; 100-500 $.35 ea. 


#44 500 with Plain Bottom - 10-99 .35ea; 100-500 .30 ea. 
Price applies within limit of Continental U.S.A. only. 


INDUSTRIES 


More of everything for libraries 
Dept. 1022C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 


Library supplies, furniture and charging systems m Alanar Book Processing Center ma Bro-Dart Books @ Unidoc Service 
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n “ oe Announcing. a New Reprint 
The only ‘reprint authorized by. | 


The Royal Society o of L Londo 








~ The Unabridged Edition 
1- i6 London, 1665-1750 


With General Index 1 to Vols. 1-70 





‘Clothbound Ls oe err eer ee .$485.00 
Single volumes, paperbound .............$ 14.00 
General Index to Vols. 1-70, paperbound ..$ 25.00 


| Available December 1963 


EE a N TA E AO re rarer a 





Volumes 47-70, 1751-1780 


Our contract with the Roy val Society permits us 
to reprint all out-of-print volumes to date. 


h rint í Corporation 
an Fifth Avene: Now York 3, NY. 


_ Johnson Reprint Company, Ltd. 
_ Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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- om the ALA ST aston Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


SUREST PREDICTION FOR WASHINGTON— 
A LONG, HOT SUMMER 


In the nation’s capital as July approached, 
all previously high priority matters faded be- 


. fore the issue of civil rights. Relatively quiet 


progress continued on tax legislation, mental 
health, foreign aid, education, and the rest, but 
the whole program appeared to be overshad- 
owed by the looming battle on the segregation 
question. 

Continuing adjustments and _ readjustments 
in the legislative scheduling for the summer 
reflected to a great extent reaction to the threat 
of filibuster and the possibility of a year-long 
session. However, when the filibuster would 
occur, if it would occur and how it would ulti- 
mately affect the whole legislative picture re- 
mained among the imponderables. It could only 
be said with assurance that it looked like a 
long, hot summer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES—STILL IN COMMITTEE 


As July began, H.R.6605, the public library 
services and construction bill identical to 
H.R.3000, Title VI, Part C, except for amend- 
ments adding to the eligible areas the District 
of Columbia (which had been omitted inadvert- 
ently) and the antidiscrimination clause, had 
not been reported out by the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Although H.R.6605 was 
“ordered reported” on May 23, the printed re- 
port had yet to be approved and action had 
- come to a standstill. 


THE GILL BILL—H.R.6938 


Meanwhile legislation introduced on June 11 
could have a significant effect both on the cur- 
rent Library Services Act and on progress on 
the proposed amendments now under congres- 
sional consideration. H.R.6938, sponsored by 
Representative Thomas Gill (D., Hawaii), 
would require that federal funds be withheld 
where discrimination is practiced in five exist- 
ing federally supported education programs, 


the National Defense Education Act, vocational 
education acts, the program of aid to schools 
in federally impacted areas, the Land Grant 
College Act, and the Library Services Act. 

As of June 26, 52 identical bills had been in- 
troduced by members of both parties. 

Section 4 of H.R.6938 would amend Section 
5(a) of the present Library Services Act by 
adding a new paragraph which would require 
that a state plan, to be approved, must “pro- 
vide that the library services furnished under 
the plan will be made available on a racially 
nondiscriminatory basis.” 

In a release at the time of introduction of 
H.R.6938, Representative Gill commented, “The 
bill does not directly attach the nondiscrimina- 
tion amendment to legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress. This means that a vote on 
this bill would be strictly on the merits of the 
nondiscrimination clause and not on the merits 
of the education bills involved. This should pre- 
vent the nondiscrimination clause being used as 
a means of killing substantive legislation.” 

The approach to civil rights problems 
through separate civil rights legislation rather 
than by attaching amendments to new legisla- 
tion would indeed appear to be the more con- 
structive method. If the new public library serv- 
ices and construction bill, H.R.6605, is finally 
approved by the House Education and Labor 
Committee and sent to the House Rules Com- 
mittee with the antidiscrimination amendment 
attached, it is almost certain to receive unfavor- 
able consideration by the Rules Committee and 


thus will never reach the House floor for a vote. 


Hearings on the Gill Bill, H.R.6938, began on 
June 26 before the House Select Subcommittee 
on Education, the chairman of which is Repre- 
sentative John H. Dent (D., Pa.), author of a 
bill identical to H.R.6938 and also the sponsor 
of H.R.6605. At this day’s hearing James 
Quigley, Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, expressed 
the department’s sympathy with the objectives 
of H.R.6938 but its preference for Section 601 
of the administration’s recently introduced 
omnibus civil rights bill, H.R.7152. 

Mr. Quigley made the distinction that the 
Gill bill is limited only to a very small number 
of programs administered by HEW whereas the 
administration's measure applies to all. He 
differentiated also between the two pieces of 
legislation in that the Gill bill in his view 
makes mandatory the withholding of federal 
funds where discrimination is practiced whereas 
the administration bill permits the department 
discretion to withhold funds or not as it judges 
the national interest to be served. 
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THEY ARE THE FACTION. OCONS?RACY. 
SHANANEST THOV TO SHOWTHY DANGEROVS 


BROW SY NIGHT, 


WHEN EVILS ARKE MOST FREE? 
Actii Scent i 


LITERARY PRINTS 





FROM 


YORKE STUDIO 


New Printin gs: 


ODYSSEY 6 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE 5 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 6 


plates $2.70 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.70 


Special: A TALE OF TWO CITIES (double sized) 
4 plates 17” x 22” $2.25 (until 1/1/64) 


Reprints of sellouts 


Canterbury Tales 24 
Beowulf Anglo-Saxon Epic 4 


Shakesperian Dramas 10 


Also Available: 


Macbeth 

Julius Caesar 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Nineteenth Century Novels 
Romantic Poets 

Tales of the Sea 

Lady of the Lake 

Tales of Edgar Allan Poe 


COAaAaan a 


plates $4.35 
plates 2.00 

reduced 
plates 3.50 

reduced 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.25 
plates 2.25 
plates 3.35 


Sets are done in black and white on 11” x 17” 
paper. They are authentic, detailed and exclusive 
with Yorke Studio. Full satisfaction is assured. 
20% discounts are given following the purchase 
of the first $10.00 worth of prints. Illustrated 


catalogue 10¢. 


YORKE STUDIO 


60 Kramer St., Hicksville, 
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The Assistant Secretary’s testimony empha- 
sized the progress made by the department in 
encouraging an end to discrimination in educa- 
tional institutions, including public libraries, 
under what it conceives to be its present author- 
ity. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S CIVIL RIGHTS PACKAGE— 
H.R.7152 AND S.1731 


Bills embodying the administration’s civil 
rights program were introduced in the Senate 
on June 19 by Senator Mike Mansfield (D., 
Mont.) with numerous cosponsors (S.1731) and 
in the House on June 20 by Representative 
Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) (H.R.7152). The 
Gill bill, relating solely to education programs, 
is being handled by the House Education and 
Labor Commitee. The infinitely more compre- 
hensive administration program was referred to 
the judiciary committees in both House and 
Senate which customarily consider legislation 
in this area. 

House hearings on H.R.7152 began on June 
26, the same day as the Gill bill hearings, with 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy appear- 
ing. 

Attorney General Kennedy’s remarks were 
aimed chiefly at Title II, the public accommo- 
dations section, considered to be the most con- 
troversial. 

The aforementioned Title VI, Section 601 
reads in part as follows: “Notwithstanding any 
provision to the contrary in any law of the 
United States providing or authorizing direct or 
indirect financial assistance for or in connection 
with any program or activity by way of grant, 
contract, loan, insurance, guaranty, or other- 
wise, no such law shall be interpreted as re- 
quiring that such financial assistance shall be 
furnished in circumstances under which indi- 
viduals participating in or benefiting from the 
program or activity are discriminated against 
on the ground of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin or are denied participation or 
benefits therein on the ground of race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” ° 

House hearings are expected to continue for 
some time. Senate hearings are expected to be- 
gin in mid-July. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY AND TRAINING LEGISLATION— 
HOUSE STATUS 


Since the report in the July-August issue, no 
progress has occurred on H.R.6143, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Edith Green (D., Ore.) and reported 
by the House Education and Labor Committee 
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House when the Labor-HEW Appropriation Bill 
(H.R.5888) passed that body on April 30. 
Senate hearings have been completed but com- 
mittee action appears to have ceased for the 
present. 

Depository Libraries-Fiscal 1964—$206,000 
for implementation of the new depository li- 
brary law (P.L.87-579) has been voted by both 
House and Senate in the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Bill (H.R.6868). The bill is now under 
consideration by a House-Senate conference 
committee to iron out disputed items. 

When finally enacted, the measure will allow 
distribution of documents issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to newly designated 
depository libraries. However, an additional 
$175,000 requested by the GPO for the new 
program of distribution of non-GPO publica- 
tions through the depository library system was 
not allowed either by House or Senate appro- 
priations committees and thus will not be avail- 
able for Fiscal 1964. The printed hearings indi- 
cate that much work must be done both with 
Congress and with the Government Printing 
Office to convince them of the value to research 
workers and the general public of the non-GPO 
publications which libraries are seeking. Librar- 


ians are urged to write their congressmen for 
copies of the House and Senate hearings on 
the Legislative Appropriations Bill for Fiscal 
1964 (H.R.6868). 

Educational Television-Fiscal 1963—Public 
Law 88-25, signed by President Kennedy on 
May 17, provides $1.5 million for Fiscal 1963 


to initiate the program for construction of er 


cational TV facilities authorized in 1962. Public 
libraries are eligible to participate. 

Public Works Acceleration Program-Fiscal 
1963—-The same law, P.L.88-25, appropriates 
$450 million for Fiscal 1963 to continue the 
Public Works Acceleration Program also ou- 
thorized in 1962. Public library buildings in 
areas of economic stress are eligible for grants 
under this program. coo 


AUTOMATED INDEXING OF COURT DECISIONS 
The American Bar Foundation will study the pos- 
sibility of automated indexing of court decisions, 
aided by a $35,000 grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. The grant will enable the foun- 
dation to undertake the preparation of the mag- 
netic tapes which are essential to the first de- 
velopmental steps in the project. 


LIBRARY TAPES 


These tape recordings are designed to orient students and teachers to important aspects 


of library usage. 
group or large group, or by an entire class. 


They are versatile in that they may be used by a single student, a small 


The tapes may be used effectively by teachers or librarians, and ample time is allowed 
for the instructor’s introduction and for classroom discussion. These library tapes were 


prepared for students in grades 9 to 12. 


1. The Card Catalog, 15 min., 334 ips 


Explains the value and function of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains. 


2. The Dewey Decimal System ofClas- 
sification, 15 min., 334 ips 


Describes the System and how it oper- 
ates, with an explanation of the ten 
main classes. 


3. The Approach to Reference Books 
and Encyclopedias, 15 min., 334 
ips 

The value of reference books with em- 
phasis on encyclopedias. Describes the 
five most commonly used encyclopedias. 


4. An Introduction to General and 


Specialized Reference Books, 15 
min., 3°4 ips 
Explains the various general references, 
and describes many commonly used 
books in several categories. 


5. Periodicals and the ‘Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature,” 
15 min., 3°4 ips 
Importance of periodicals as references 
is stressed. Use of the ““Readers’ Guide” 
is explained. 


6. The Teacher and the Library, 15 
min., 334 ips 

Designed to acquaint the teachers with 
the value of the library to them in their 
teaching. Tells how teachers and librar- 
ians can work together for their mutual’ 
advantage. Of particular value for 
teacher orientation. 


Tapes are $7.00 each or a set of 6 for $35.00 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
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NANCY LARRICK’S 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading 

is a bestseller in its field, and one of the most popular 
handbooks you recommend. Her new book is equally 
practical and provocative — the first complete guide to every 
aspect of pre-school and elementary education, in home and 
classroom. Dr. Larrick demonstrates how to nourish natural 
interests in reading, music, art and science, using the almost 
unlimited supply of “instructional materials” at home. 

She answers specific parental questions about homework, 
report cards, I.Q.’s, phonics vs. see-and-say, discipline, 

and today’s teaching methods. $5.95 
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Would you give 
two cents 





to keep your books 
in circulation 
longer? 








It was a new book. Now it’s off to the 
bindery because someone tried to 
stretch the library budget with bar- 
gain book jacket covers that claimed 
to give protection they couldn't. At 
$1.25 a rebinding, the bargain 
turned out to be expensive. This 
wouldn’t have happened with Life- 
time® Book Jacket Covers. Even at 
one or two cents extra, they’re far 
less expensive in the long run. Life- 
times are reinforced at points of 
greatest wear to save over and over 
on repair, replacement, and rebind- 
ing. For the same durable protection, 
and even lower labor costs, try Life- 
time Self-Stick® Book Jacket Covers 


Ero D 


INDUSTRIES 


More of everything for libraries 


with “‘self-stick’’ attaching tabs built 
into all four corners. Either type of 
Lifetime Cover keeps your books cir- 
culating longer . . . more economi- 
cally... 


more attractively. Send for 


a 





an illustrated price list on the entire 
line of Bro-Dart Plasti-Kleer® Book 
Jacket Covers today! 


Dept. 994C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario 


Library supplies, furniture and charging systems = Alanar Book Processing Center w Bro-Dart Books m Unidoc Service 
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MR. DUCK’S BIG DAY, by Charles R. Fox. A “blessed 
event” is heralded by the Duck family’s 
friends . . . Geese, Swans, Pigeons, assembled 
by Mr. Rooster. In a fascinating sequence, 
the popular author/photographer depicts the 
duckling’s arrival, from first shell-crack to 
triumphant emergence. Universal interest. An 
“Easy-to-Read” book. Age: 6-8. 32 pp. Pho- 
tographs. $2.75 


MY BOX AND STRING, by Betty Woods. A story 
in rhyme, about a little boy who made a 
“thing” that people and animals all want, to 
meet various needs. He finds lonely posses- 
sion of ‘My box and string” is no fun, makes 
more for others, learns the joy was in the 
making. Illustrated by the author, who uses 
the same boy in popular cartoons for national 
magazines. Age: 6-8. 48 pp. 3-color Picture 
Book. $2.75 


LITTLE SAM AND THE TIGERS, by Louise Pliss. When 
Sam Little moves from 1-room country school 
to 4th Grade in a big consolidated school, 
problems arise that lead to a school-demoral- 
izing feud only the children can solve. The 
tragedy of communication break-down, 
shown with great insight and tenderness by 
a dedicated teacher who understands children 
as few adults do. These children are real. 
Age: 7-10. 160 pp. Illustrated by Anthony 
D’Adamo. $2.95 


NEW GIRL AT WINSTON HIGH, by Arlene Collier 
Swanson. When disillusionment follows personal 
sacrifice to “belong” to the “in” group, a high- 
school senior re-evaluates herself and reaches 
new maturity. The author, a high-school 
teacher and librarian with teen-age daughters, 
writes with penetrating insight parents will 
appreciate. Age: Young Adult. 225 pp. $3.75 
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/ Reilly & Lee's 61st fall list of 


=> books children read and love 


MERRY GO ROUND IN OZ, by Eloise Jarvis McGraw and Laurie McGraw 
Wagner. The first new OZ story in years! Robin and his friend 
Merry Go Round, a carousel horse, are catapulted to OZ when 
Merry’s pole breaks. Exciting, hilariously funny adventures, in 
the best Frank L. Baum tradition. Multi-level reader interest. 
Age: 8 and up. 300 pp. Illustrated. $3.50 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, by Edwin P. Hoyt. The ab- 
sorbing story of one of our best-qualified pres- 
idents, a man of great vision, a century ahead 
of his times, Congressman, Senator, Ambas- 
sador, Secretary of State, President... trained 
for high office from childhood . . . Adams 
championed Freedom and Unity. By the 
author of ‘Vanderbilt’? and ‘‘Cleveland.” 
Age: Young Adult. 175 pp. $3.95 


WITH SIMON BOLIVAR OVER THE ANDES, by C. 
M. Nelson. The monumental achievement of 
South America’s liberation from Spain, seen 
through the eyes of John Blake, an orphaned 
English boy adopted by Bolivar. Against a 
carefully authenticated historical framework 
that includes the greatest army transport feat 
since Hannibal, the author weaves the fic- 
tional mystery and suspense of John Blake’s 
personal story. Another good book by the 
exceptionally qualified author of “With Nel- 
son at Trafalgar” and “With Wellington at 
Waterloo.” Age: Young Adult. 200 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.95 


NEW ORLEANS, Queen of the River, by Regina Kelly. 
A fictionalized history of our most fascinating 
city, from its settlement to the Reconstruc- 
tion Period, by a native New Orleanian. The 
author enlivens her historically rich story with 
carefully authenticated sidelights which help 
make historical characters real. An epilogue 
covers development of modern New Orleans. 
Age: Young Adult. 200 pp. $3.50 
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A GOLDEN 
FALL with 


Golden Books for 
Understanding 
our World 


New Golden Books of Facts and Fiction 


PLANET EARTH by Gerald Ames and Rose 
Wyler. A colorfully illustrated story of the 
most exciting phenomena on Earth, 

Grades 5-up. $3.99 net 


THE MOON by Virgilio Brenna. A fascinat- 
ing account of what science knows about 
our satellite... illustrated with over 100 
photographs, 

Grades 9-up. $3.99 net 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE, New 
Revised Edition by Bertha Morris Parker. 
Grades 3-6. $3.99 net 


BUTTERFLIES by J. F. Gates Clarke, Ed- 
ited by Herbert $. Zim. 
Grades 4-7, $2.99 net 


I CAN COUNT by Carl Memling. Basic 
Number concepts for grades K-1. $1.99 net 


PLANES, TRAINS, CARS AND BOATS by 
Muriel and Lionel Kalish. 
Grades K-2. $2.99 net 


WILLY’S SILLY GLASSES by Muriel and 
Lionel Kalish. 
Grades K-2, $2.99 net 


GWENDOLYN AND THE WEATHERCOCK 
by Nancy Sherman, 
Grades K-3, $3.59 net 


RICHARD SCARRY’S BEST WORD BOOK 
EVER. An introduction to more than 1200 
words for grades 1-3, $3.99 net 


SPOTTY FINDS A PLAYMATE by Bruce R. 
Carrick. Grades K-2, $1.99 net 


ONCE UPON A TIME. Great tales of the 
world retold by Roger Lancelyn Green. 
Grades 4-up. $3.99 net 





Deluxe Golden Books 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF LOST WORLDS 
adapted by Janet Chenery from the Hori- 
zon Book of Lost Worlds. The intriguing 
story of lost civilizations. 

Grades 7-up. $4.99 net 


THE NEW GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by 
Dorothy A. Bennett. The favorite one- 
volume encyclopedia, revised and up-dated 
by Jane Werner Watson. 

Grades 3-6, $4.99 net 


Golden Bookshelf of Natural History 


FISHES by George S. Fichter, Edited by 
Herbert S. Zim. 
Grades 3-6, $3.99 net 


Golden Treasury of Children’s Literature 
TALL TALES...Gulliver, Sinbad and 
others for grades 4-up. $3.29 net 


Golden Fairy Tales 


THE MAGIC BUTTERFLY and other Fairy 
Tales of Central Europe translated by 
George Obligado. Grades 4-up. $4.99 net 


SCANDINAVIAN FAIRY TALES translated 
by Leon King. Grades 4-up, $5.99 net 


illustrated Classics 
THE JUNGLE BOOKS by Rudyard Kipling. 


Grades 4-up. $4.99 net 
PINOCCHIO by Carlo Collodi. 

Grades 4-up. $4.99 net 
Science Reading Books 

STORMS by Paul Lehr. 

Grades 4-7, $1.69 net 
GEOLOGY by George Nicholson. 

Grades 4-7, $1.69 net 


For the 1963 CURRICULUM GUIDE — A complete listing of all Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Binding for schools and libraries — write to: 


Golden Press, Inc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
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Member Exhibits Round Table 
American Library Association 
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Notes on the biggest conference 


=Fnportant to the success of the Chicago Con- 
ference, as in all ALA affairs, was member- 
ship participation. The registered attendance, 
if the unofficial figure of 5602 is correct, was 
256 more than at any other conference. Many 
of the registrants were not members, but it is 
interesting to note that the registration was al- 
most exactly 30 per cent of ALA’s personal 
members at that time. More than 4000 attended 

“the first plenary session of the Conference- 
Within-a-Conference; about 3600 attended the 
second plenary session and the Sunday evening 
general session of the conference, at which the 
new headquarters building was dedicated. 
About 600 people toured the new headquarters 
during the week, an incredibly low figure until 
one remembers that meetings were more tight- 
ly scheduled than they have ever been before 
because of the Conference-Within-a-Confer- 
ence. The Free Afternoon is something we re- 
member from happier, lazier days. 


The Conference-Within-a-Conference was a 
brilliant success. In spite of meticulous plan- 
ning there were of course many unforeseen 
contretemps and some others that, though fore- 
seen, could not be avoided, but these served 
only to reveal the great good humor and re- 
sourcefulness of the participants. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the elevator lobby of the 
Palmer House on Tuesday afternoon at two 
o'clock when the crowding, the heat, and the 
great number of people could have made a 
situation as nasty as it was unpleasant. 


-Two of the conference program highlights, the 
Access to Public Libraries study and the Con- 
ference-Within-a-Conference, produced find- 
ings and recommendations in which there was 
little that was new or unexpected. Many who 
were familiar with the problems thought they 
knew what would emerge, and some were dis- 
appointed that they were right. They should 
not have been. These projects produced their 
conclusions by totally different techniques, but 
they had in common ALA’s feeling of a great 


(and maybe the best) 


need to make a basic examination of two basic 
problems. One of their values is that both 
tested our assumptions and found that, by and 
large, they were correct. 


The tone of the dedication exercises at the first 
general session was set by Ralph Munn’s sober, 
penetrating, objective statement about ALA’s 
past and evaluation of its present status. Ex- 
cept for one detail, the rest of the dedication 
was similarly restrained. This occurred at the 
end of Gertrude Gscheidle’s brief presentation. 
She spoke of the planning for the dedication 
ceremony and of the regret of everyone con- 
cerned with the program that it could not be 
held in the building itself. “Since we could not 
take you to the building,” she said, “we will 
do our best to bring the building to you.” The 
lights went down and three giant color photo- 
graphs of the new headquarters were projected 
over the entire side wall of the ballroom. There 
was a long moment of silence, a gasp, then 
overwhelming applause. It was in more than the 
literal sense an incandescent moment in which 
aspiration and achievement coalesced. The 
years of waiting, planning, building were over; 
the new headquarters was here, a fact. 


The facts about the eighty-second conference 
have been assembled and arranged on the fol- 
lowing pages, but too much is still missing. 
Many people said it, more felt it: There was 
something more, something special, something 
unexpectedly rewarding about this conference. 
It is as intangible as electricity in the air, as 
definite as statistics about size. Such things can 
never be explained, but it is a fair guess that 
the widespread anticipation of something extra 
helped to produce it. These notes began with 
people and they return to them. Programming, 
the physical setting, many other things con- 
tribute, but finally it is people who make the 
conference, and they made this one a confer- 
ence to remember.—S.S. 
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American Library Trustee — 

Association Institute a 

The fourth annual American Library Trustee 
Association preconference institute, J uly 13- 
l4, “re-evaluated concepts, geared and uti- 
lized sources of knowledge, initiated patterns 
of cooperation, and accepted the challenge,” 
the session titles. Techniques included pan- 
els, a symposium, brainstorming, and a prob- 
lem clinic staffed by experts. 

Overall theme was Library Trustees: Lead- 
ers in Breaking Barriers to Creative Inquiry. 
The entire institute grew out of a statement 
developed at the Midwinter planning confer- 
ence that, since public library trustees are gen- 
erally the only officially designated people in 
any community solely concerned with library 
service, they should take the lead in making 
certain that each community has ideal and 
coordinated library services of all types. 

Keynote speaker Maurice B. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Encylclopaedia Britannica, Ine., 
spoke of the current status of the communica- 
tions revolution and its effects on libraries. He 
also emphasized the duty of trustees to “pass 
on a world that will be a good tomorrow for 
all.” 

Raymond Holden, author, poet, and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Richards 
Free Library, Newport, New Hampshire, said 
that libraries must be aware that institutions, 
organizations, and individuals may be both 
sources of information and originators of in- 
quiry. “We should wish,” he declared, “to 
reach and serve the inquiring mind, not merely 
the hungry reader. For every bit of food we 
provide for the hungry reader we should re- 
member to provide still greater hunger.” 

Dr. John W. Taylor, executive director, 
Chicago Educational Television Association, 
spoke at the Joint ALTA Institute—National 
Assembly luncheon. He reviewed the present 
state of educational television and projected 
its use into the future. “The responsibility for 
the solution of our problems in education,” 
he said, “will fall largely to the 34 million pu- 
pils in the elementary schools, the 11 million 
in the high schools, and the 4 million in 
higher institutions. The quality of our educa- 
tional programs will in large measure influence 
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Preconferences 


the ultimate decision to be made. , 

ALTA President-elect George W. Coen 
listed three basic objectives of ALTA and the 
Action Development Committee and Na- 
tional Assembly: 1) continuing education of 
trustees; 2) continuing identification "aaf 
qualitative evaluation of trustees; and 3) 
continual rededication of trustees to the con- 
cept of total library service, 


Reading Improvement for 
Adults Institute 


The Institute on Reading Improvement for 
Adults was held July 13 to permit librarians 
as adult educators to explore the problem of 
improving adult reading skills by examining 
three areas: the problem at various levels of 
need, some current approaches, and considera- 
tion of the library’s role in reading improve- 
ment. 

Raymond A. Hilliard, director, and Mrs. 
Sally McMahon of the Cook County, Illinois, 
Department of Public Assistance, described 
the successful program under way in Chicago 
for mass education of functional illiterates on 
the welfare roles after the department discov- 
ered a close correlation between unemploy- 
ment and illiteracy. Francis Gregory, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, pointed out that nearly 50 
million Americans have an educational im- 
pairment like that noted in Chicago and that 
fewer and fewer jobs exist for the functional 
illiterate. Arthur Crabtree, New York Educa- 
tion Department, called attention to the need 
for improved reading by the literate members 
of our society. 

In considering Current Approaches to Im- 
proving the Reading of Adults, H. Alan Rob- 
inson, University of Chicago, called for an 
emphasis on reading comprehension and a de-- 
emphasis of reading rate. Among other impor- 
tant points present in the panel discussion 
which followed were the problem of lack of 
materials for work with lower literacy levels, 
the variety of reading needs, and the lure of 
machines in motivating reading. Students of 
Margaret Regier, Roosevelt University, pre- 
sented a demonstration on increasing reading 
comprehension. 

“How Can the Publisher Help?” was an- 
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swered by Craig T. Senft of Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston. He cited, among more general 
points, the publishers’ awakening to the need 
for materials suitable for the functional illit- 
erate, the production of self-teaching books, 
and the readiness of publishers to work with 
the library profession in this area. 

In the final session, What Is the Library’s 
Responsibility Toward Adult Reading Im- 
“provement? various suggestions were made by 
a panel of librarians and by other institute 
participants. Major points were that the li- 
brary should take the leadership in seeing that 
the community has training opportunities, en- 
courage and guide those in reading improve- 
ment courses, and urge library schools and 
other facilities to provide training in reading 
improvement instruction. Differing opinion 
“was noted, however, on whether a library 
should provide reading improvement courses 
or support other agencies which would be giv- 
ing such courses.—Robert McClarren. 


Audio-Visual Workshop 


A preconference workshop on the Educational 
Value of Audio-Visual Materials in Library 
Service, held July 12-14, was cosponsored by 
the Library Administration Division’s Person- 
nel Administration Section In-Service Train- 
ing Committee and the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee and was designed for librarians 
working with audio-visual materials in school, 


college and university, and public libraries. 

John R. Everett, president of Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Press, in the keynote address 
pointed out the necessity to transmit effec- 
tively the tremendous quantity of knowledge 
to our generation for survival of our civiliza- 
tion. Communication of this knowledge must 
be through use of technical media rather than 
through formal teaching methods such as 
those of Mark Hopkins (e.g., direct teacher- 
student relationship). A reactor panel com- 
mented on Dr. Everett’s address and a lively 
discussion period followed. 

The second session was devoted to an ex- 
amination of sources of materials for a library 
audio-visual materials center. James Lim- 
bacher, audio-visual director, Dearborn Public 
Library, Michigan, spoke on film evaluation 
and criteria at the first half of the third ses- 
sion, followed by group meetings, divided by 
type of library, on film evaluation and utiliza- 
tion. 

At the morning session on Sunday, small 
work group clinics on various aspects of library 
audio-visual services were held with a resource 
person for each topic. 

A luncheon concluded the workshop. Fea- 
tured speaker was Robert Hudson, Vice-Presi- 
dent—Programming, National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, New York, who 
made a plea for the involvement of librarians 
in broadcasting efforts. 


President Bryan at the traditional ribbon-cutting which opens the exhibits and starts registration on Sunday after- 
noon. He is assisted by (from left) William Quarton of Demco Library Supplies, chairman of the Exhibits Round 
Table, Margaret M. Kinney of the Executive Board, Virginia Chase of the Executive Board (just visible over Miss 
Kinney’s shoulder), President-elect Wagman, Immediate Past President Florrinell F. Morton, and Treasurer Arthur 
Yabroff, the latter gloating shamelessly over the largest and most profitable conference exhibits ALA has ever 
had. There were in all 375 booths. The exhibitors included book publishers, processors, binders, and wholesalers; 
library furniture and stack manufacturers; micro-photo machine manufacturers and suppliers and book-copying 
machine companies, and other library suppliers. The French and Swiss publishers’ associations were represented 
as was Blackwell's of Oxford, England. There were 50 booths in the professional exhibit area. 





The ALA Projects at the Conference 


Knapp School Libraries Project 


Plans for a film about elementary school li- 
braries, to be produced as one part of Phase I 
of the Knapp School Libraries Project, were 
the main topic of the Knapp Project Advisory 
Committee meeting. Virginia Mathews, asso- 
ciate director, National Library Week, the 
committee member responsible for contacting 
and recommending selection of a producer for 
the film, reported on interviews she had con- 
ducted with potential producers. The film’s 
purpose is to depict an excellent school library 
program and its effect on the individual child. 
Filming will begin this fall and the target date 
for the completed film, which is to be com- 
patible for television showing, is spring 1964. 

The committee also discussed drafts of bro- 
chures to provide information about Phase II 
of the project and others designed to inform 
potential teams of visitors of the grants which 
will be available to provide travel expenses to 
and from the schools selected for Phase I of 
the project.—Peggy A. Sullivan. 


Library Technology Project 


The advisory committee for the Library Tech- 
nology Project reviewed and approved in prin- 
ciple a long-range program prepared by the 
project staff designed to broaden the operating 
base of the LTP so that it might become a 
more effective instrument for the solution of 
library problems. The committee proposed that 
this document, following further revision, be 
used to support a request for added funds with 
which to carry on the activities of the project. 

The advisory committee for the joint project 


The first registration rush begins after opening of the 
exhibits-registration area Sunday afternoon. In the fore- 
ground, Thelma Reid, chief librarian of the San Diego 
city schools and chairman of the Preconference Buildings 
Institute as chairman of LAD’s Buildings and Equipment 
section, steps out of the line to greet a friend. 





of ALA and the Special Libraries Association 
to develop performance standards for library 
binding heard a progress report on the devel- 
opment of the new standards. In the following. 
discussion, Jean Karl, representing the ALA- 
Children’s Book Council Joint Committee on 
the advisory committee, stressed the need for 
standards for bindings for children’s books 
and recommended that the research program 
attempt to develop interim criteria for such 
bindings as soon as possible. The advisory 
committee approved the recommendation, with 
the understanding that the previously estab}. 
lished schedule of the laboratory working on 
the binding standards should not be subject 
to any serious delay. 

In other action, the advisory committee ap- 
proved an October meeting of the technical 
subcommittee of the main committee to review 
the progress of the work and to consider revi- 
sion of the research schedule——Frazer G. 


Poole. 


Office for Recruitment 


The Office for Recruitment held four meetings 
at the Chicago Conference—the advisory com- 
mittee, regional representatives, state repre- 
sentatives, and Subcommittee on Materials. A 
leaflet describing the activities of the recruit- 
ing network and a list of brochure and exhibit 
materials currently available were distributed 
through the registration packet, and the new 
exhibit, “What’s Your Specialty? There’s a 
Place for It in Library Service,” was on dis- 
play. 

The state and regional representatives dis- 
cussed program development and established 
a new system for reporting their activities. 
Plans were developed for additional visual’ 
aids, and a recommendation was made by the 
advisory committee for an awards program to 
recognize each year in each state the best 
communitywide recruitment effort. 

The recruiting chairman of the Special Li- 
braries Association, Herbert White, and the 
two full-time recruiting consultants from 
Pennsylvania, Carol Vogel and Donald H. 
Hunt, served as resource people at the meeting 
of state representatives.—M yrl Ricking. 


The New ALA Headquarters 
A Symbol of Accomplishment 


dedicatory address for the new headquarters building 


by Ralph Munn 


As we dedicate a million-dollar home for the 
American Library Association, it may en- 
hance our satisfaction if we recall that our As- 
sociation began life as a foundling. 

Born in Philadelphia, October 6, 1876, the 
three-day-old ALA was carried to Boston and 
left on the doorstep of Melvil Dewey. In his ac- 
count of this era, Fremont Rider told us that 
“for its first fifteen years, a drawer in Mr. 
Dewey’s desk was ALA headquarters.” There- 
after, for an additional fifteen years, ALA head- 





quarters was wherever its secretary happened 
to live, as is the case with many of our state 
associations today. 

It was not until 1906, thirty years after its 
birth, that the Association secured a home of 
its own in Boston. For two years, ALA stag- 
gered under the burden of a monthly rental of 
$83.33, then it gave up the struggle and re- 
mained homeless until 1909 when it was offered 
free shelter in the Chicago Public Library. The 
Chicago Library Club charitably agreed to sup- 
ply the furniture. 

During his years as secretary, Mr. Dewey 
was not only unpaid, but his use of the Asso- 
ciation’s funds was marked by extreme aus- 
terity. Mr. Rider, in his research, found a 
bill from Mr. Dewey which read, “For ex- 
penses of the secretary’s office, January 1, 1885, 
to May 25, 1888, $23.22.” 

Such were the humble beginnings of our 
Association. 

Until 1917, ALA activities were restricted to 
the annual conferences, committee work, and a 
limited publishing program. The Association’s 
first venture outside the field of pure librarian- 
ship came when it arranged with the Army and 
Navy to supply reading materials for the armed 
forces of World War I. With about $5.5 mil- 
lion raised in public drives—real money in 
those days—ALA built, equipped, and oper- 


e Mr. Munn, librarian of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, was president of ALA in 1939-40. 
This address was given at the first general ses- 
sion, July 14. 
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ated camp libraries in this country and 
abroad. It also carried on nationwide cam- 
paigns for gift books and magazines, which 
were distributed through many military outlets. 

These war activities brought ALA officers 
and many of its members out of their libraries 
and into the big outside world; they brought 
close contact with government and partner- 
ship with the Red Cross, YMCA, and other 
agencies; they allowed the Association to 
think in big terms and to enjoy nationwide 
publicity. 

At the end of the war some of the partici- 
pants were reluctant to return to their bibli- 
ographical chores. They proposed an ALA 
“enlarged program,” calling for adult educa- 
tion, preparation of the foreign born for 
citizenship, work with the blind, service to the 
merchant Marine, and other activities. This 
“enlarged program” never got off the ground, 
due partly to lack of funds but equally due to 
reluctance within the Association to this peace- 
time departure from pure librarianship. 

The Association was not, however, destined 
to remain static for long, for what I wish to 
call the Milam era began in 1920. The history 
of the ALA can, I think, be rather sharply 
divided into two periods—A.M. and P.M.— 
Ante-Milan and Post-Milam. 

Carl H. Milam, the dynamic executive di- 
rector for twenty-eight years, laid the founda- 
tions and went far in developing ALA as we 
know it today. 

It was under his direction that the Asso- 
ciation grew into a large and complex or- 
ganization; that activities became many and 
varied; that there was a flow of government 
and foundation funds. This growth has con- 
tinued, of course, at an even faster pace 
since Mr. Milam’s time. 

But bigness does not necessarily mean 
greatness, Let’s look at the record, 


A relatively quiet moment at the reception after the first 
general session is seen through the windows of the 
board room at the new headquarters. The flowers on the 
table were a gift of the George Banta Company, Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, printers of the ALA Bulletin since 1935. 
The photograph was taken from the entrance to the 
parking lot. A few of the balloons which decorated the 
parking lot may be seen at the extreme left. 


In this case the record speaks clearly and 
convincingly. Under the title “Begun—Pro- 
gressing—Completed,” the May 1963 issue of 
the ALA Bulletin reports upon current Asso- 
ciation programs. This report should be re- 
quired reading for every member who wishes 
to keep informed about Association activities, 
but let me bring you a partial view of them: ~ 

There are no less than sixty special pro- 
grams, involving the headquarters staff, every 
division and many sections, boards, round 
tables, and committees. They relate to every 
type of library. Some programs are concerned 
with administration, ranging from book selec- 
tion to the seventeen studies now being made 
by the Library Technology Project. There 
are reading courses and lists for all ages and™ 
purposes. Standards are being devised for 
seven different kinds of libraries or activities. 
Recruitment, personnel, and education studies 
include the comprehensive project which is to 
recommend a National Plan for Library Edu- 
cation. The Knapp Foundation has given 
more than $1 million for a five-year project 
under which AASL will demonstrate the edu- 
cational value of highly developed school 
libraries. 

A Study of Access to Libraries throughout 
the country will determine the extent to which 
minority groups are deprived of full use of 
libraries, and will aid in the Association’s 
valiant stand against racial discrimination. 

Through its Washington Office, the Asso- 
ciation is alert to every legislative act and 
department ruling which may affect libraries. 

ALA Publishing shows a balance sheet of 
over $600,000. 

You will agree, I am sure, that many of 
these programs are vital, and that all of them 
give promise of making significant contribu- 
tions to libraries and librarians. 

Still other programs are carried out by ° 





joint committees representing ALA and the 
American Book Publishers Council, the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, and the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The International Relations Office is carry- 
ing ALA assistance and influence throughout 
the world. Current activities relate to library 
“schools in Turkey, Japan, Formosa, and India 
and to libraries in East Africa and Latin 
America. 

So let us not condemn bigness per se. 
Attainment of these programs is possible 
only because the Association commands great 
resources in manpower, influence, and dollars. 
Its total expenditures this year come to nearly 
$2.5 million, of which almost $1 million repre- 
= sents grants from foundations, industry, and 


government in support of these and other 


programs. 

I would agree that the extension and de- 
velopment of library services seem at times 
to come slowly, and most of us have known 
periods of frustration. 

It is unquestionably true, however, that 
great progress has marked our recent history. 
Federal aid for rural services and the greater 


involvement of state governments stand out 
as advances for public libraries. Growing 
recognition of the need of strong library serv- 
ices to support larger enrollments and in- 
creasing research is a distinct gain for the 
academic libraries. Stronger state standards 
and the greater will to enforce them are gains 
for the school libraries. Special libraries are 
flourishing both in and out of government. 
For all of us there are a rash of new build- 
ings, larger appropriations, improved salaries, 
and an increasingly favorable public attitude 
toward libraries. 

It would be grossly inaccurate and unfair, 
of course, to give ALA the sole credit for 
all of these advances. State and special associa- 
tions, individual librarians, public officials, ad- 
vances in education, and even inflation have all 
played their parts. 

But at the core of the library world is the 
ALA. Ideas, policies, and standards are born 
and developed in its headquarters and its 
host of divisions, sections, boards, and com- 
mittees. These ideas, policies, and standards 
are disseminated through its conferences and 
publications. I think it fair to say that at 


The first general session, which included the dedication of the headquarters building, is about to begin in the 
International Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. At the extreme right of the photograph is part of the wall on 
which the giant color photographs of the new building were projected. Oscar and Associates photo. 
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some point, and to a greater or lesser degree, 
ALA influence has been present in virtually 
every library advancement in recent years. 

The principal objective of ALA is, of 
course, to promote and develop library serv- 
ices of all kinds. Ideally, its total effort would 
be directed toward this end. 


Problems raised 


Unfortunately, the Association has had to 
devote much of its thought to its own struc- 
ture and procedures. This is, I suppose, in- 
evitable in any growing organization whose 
members represent many special interests, 
and which maintains a wide scope of activi- 
ties. 

In any event, the structure and methods of 
ALA have been questioned by some groups of 
members for many years. More or less exten- 
sive changes in organization and procedures 
were made upon the recommendations of four 
Activities Committees, the first in 1930, the 
last in 1948. These were studies made by 
members—do-it-yourself jobs. Then in 1955 
came the study by a professional management 
council whose recommendations form the 
present framework of the Association. 

Some dissatisfaction persists, however, 
ranging from mild rumblings of discontent 
in some groups to more serious dissension 
in another. 

Many of these are honest complaints, made 
with some reason, and arising largely from 
the difficulty of composing the special interests 
of a group with the responsibility and demo- 
cratic procedures of the Association as a 
whole. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that a group 
could operate with greater dispatch if it were 
completely independent rather than a division 
of a large organization. It is not so certain, 
though, that its work would not suffer from 
the lack of balance which comes from other 
viewpoints within the larger association. 

There can be no doubt that the type-of- 
activity division is charged with responsi- 
bilities which are also of concern to the type- 
of-library division. There are certainly advan- 


William S. Budington (right), associate librarian of the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, and president-elect of the 
Special Libraries Association, presenting a drawing of 
the new building to ALA President Bryan. The drawing 
is a gift of SLA. 


tages in bringing together all of those who are 
interested in reference, technical processes, 
and other activities which are common to all 
libraries. 

It must be agreed that the ALA structure 
is complex, yet it may not be over-organized. 
Its subdivisions of various sorts, including 
divisional committees, number well over 300,” 
yet it is this very proliferation of units which 
enables so many members to participate di- 
rectly in the work of the Association. 

It is unlikely that ALA or any other asso- 
ciation of comparable size and purpose will 
ever achieve the perfect structure, yet we dare 
not ignore complaints and must ever strive 
toward an organization in which its com- 
ponent parts can operate with the least amount 
of friction. 

Possibly, further study by a management 
council is required; perhaps a few patches 
on the present structure will suffice. It is 
generally recognized, however, that the form 
of any government is far less important than 
the people who operate it. Everyone who is 
concerned with these problems must bring to 
their solution the will to consider all of the 
facts and viewpoints without prejudice, and 
with the prime objective of preserving the 
Association as a single powerful agent repre- 
senting us all. 


The profession in the future 


In the years ahead of us, the world faces 
problems of frightening magnitude brought 
about by the forces behind the cold war, the 
emergence of new nations, and the awakening 
of old but backward ones. Most of these forces 
are beyond our control, but all media of in- 
formation, certainly including libraries, have 
the responsibility of preparing our people to 
deal intelligently with these problems. 








Gertrude Gscheidle, librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary and local chairman of the conference, holding the 
“50” plaque which she presented to President Bryan as 
chairman of the Headquarters Building Committee. Mr. 
Bryan in turn presented it to David H. Clift, executive 
director. The new headquarters building has the same 
address as the old, 50 East Huron Street. 


Our nation and its institutions also face 
serious problems on the domestic scene— 
growth in population and its urbanization, 
adjustment of our economy and labor force to 
the new technology, racial integration, and the 
growing need to raise educational levels, to 
mention only a few. 

In relation to these problems, libraries of 
every kind must play their parts in diffusing 
education and information. To do so effec- 
tively, they must be greatly expanded and im- 
proved, making full use of regional grouping 
of public libraries, cooperative enterprises 
among all types of libraries, and such elec- 
tronic and other new aids as may prove to be 
suitable to our purposes. 

Insofar as the American Library Associa- 
tion is concerned with the need of developing 
libraries, it can operate from a position of 
strength. It is a professional organization which 
zealously pursues its educational and social ob- 
jectives; a large and influential association 
which, with few exceptions, reflects the needs 
and interests of all types of libraries and all li- 
brarians; an organization which has earned the 


confidence of government and foundations, 
and administers large sums of money for 
the improvement of library services here and 
abroad; an association which dares to speak 
out against racial discrimination, censorship 
and other evils; a body which is the ac- 
knowledged spokesman for librarianship in 
this country, and whose voice is heard in 
others. 

Such an association richly deserves its new 
home—a home toward which well over 2000 
of its members have made personal contribu- 
tions; a home which is designed and equipped 
to meet its special needs; a home dedicated to 
the purpose of library expansion and develop- 
ment; a home which will stand as a symbol of 
ALA strength and accomplishment, and a por- 
tent of an even greater future. eee 





FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
Dear Mr. Bryan: 


It is appropriate that the American Library 
Association should gather on July 14th, a day 
which holds special significance in the history of 
human freedom. Librarians make a very special 
contribution to intellectual freedom and you have 
been particularly vigilant defenders of human 
rights. 

On this anniversary of the destruction of a 
building symbolic of tyranny, it is also most fitting 
that you are dedicating a new building as well as 
opening your conference. The American Library 
Association, at the age of 87, finally has a home 
specifically designed for its needs, and I am 
happy to offer warm congratulations on this 
achievement. 

I am pleased, too, to congratulate you on your 
choice of “Library Services to Students” as the 
theme of your meeting. This choice gives evidence 
that age and relative affluence have made your 
Association neither imperceptive nor complacent. 
This nation must strive to make its schools and 
colleges good enough to educate free men who 
think for themselves in an increasingly complex 
world. Education of this quality demands strong 
libraries. Much depends on your efforts this week 
to define and to make known the specific needs 
of libraries, for vigorous support by an informed 
people is essential to your success in this great 
task. 

With warm good wishes for a most successful 
conference, 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY 
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The Conference-W ithin-a-Conference 


The Conference-Within-a-Conference was “An 
Inquiry into the Needs of Students, Libraries, 
and the Educational Process." This long title 
was commonly abbreviated to Student Use of 
Libraries, and the shorter form served well 
enough for librarians, who think of students as 
people of all ages using libraries for all kinds 
of study, formal and informal, supervised and 
self-motivated. 

= The conference was President James E. 
- Bryan's brain child. It was conceived before the 
_ Miami Beach Conference, when his own experi- 


= ence and the replies to a widely distributed 


questionnaire on needs of the profession had 
convinced him of its importance and universal 
appeal. It was accepted at Miami Beach in 
spite of all obstacles—and there were many 
obstacles to taking a two-and-a-half-day slice 
out of the middle of conference week. It was 
developed during the year between the two 
conferences—-and a year was little enough 
time to work out its myriad details. 

The program for the Conference-Within-a- 
Conference was modeled on the recent White 
House conferences on the aging and on chil- 
dren and youth by a subcommittee of the Con- 
ference Program Committee, assisted by Direc- 
tor Phyllis Maggeroli and the members of the 
ALA staff. 

The Conference-Within-a-Conference began 
with a plenary session attended by more than 
4000. President Bryan in his introductory state- 
- ment said that the problem was not one of the 
institutions concerned, but of people in need of 
library service. The participants would have 
done well to take these words more seriously 
than they did, for there is a strong implied criti- 
cism in this part of Lowell Martin's summary: 
“It is true that there is a recurring note of con- 
cern about the student using what is called the 
‘wrong’ library, the library not intended for 
him. As the student sees it, it is the right library 
if it has what he wants. . . . The thrust of our 
discussion on this point had to do with how to 
get the student to conform to the institutional 
pattern. There as much less consideration of 
how the institution—the library—might adjust 
to the student.” 

_ The keynote address by President Mason 
Gross of Rutgers University will be printed in an 





early issue of the Bulletin.’ Rutherford D. Rogers 


of the Library of Congress selected the follow- 


ing as the chief problems of library service im- 
plied in Dr. Gross's address and specified in the 
background papers which had been distributed 
to all the conference registrants: 

1. "Let's not think of elementary, secondary, 
and college students monopolizing public li- 
brary services as the problem, but rather that 
the problem is to serve adequately the library 
needs of students as well as those of more con- 
ventional readers.” 

2. “We face the present fray ill-equipped 
for it: 18,000,000 Americans with no public li- 
brary service; 10,000,000 students in schools 
without central libraries and 66 per cent of all 
elementary schools without libraries; 27 of our 
large city library systems spending a median of 
30 cents per capita per annum on books; over 
75 per cent of the libraries in two-year institu- 
tions substandard .. . and half of the libraries 
in four-year institutions likewise substandard; 
and perhaps most depressing of all, an esti- 
mated shortage of over 100,000 professional 
librarians.” 

3... . The floodtide of publication mounts 
ever higher... ." 

4. “Growing out of the tremendous impact 
of expanding collections we are seeking new 
ways and new technology to control these ma- 
terials...” 

5. “There has been, there is, and there will 
probably continue to be an overemphasis on 
science. . . . But | agree with Dr. Gross's main 
thesis that we must counterbalance this undue 
emphasis. | have always regarded my profes- 
sion as one of the last refuges of the general- 
ist.” 

6. ©“... The need for quality as well as num- 
bers in our profession." 

7. “We must learn to communicate effec- 
tively not only with other librarians with whom 
we share problems but also with educators and 
legislators." 

The 3380 who had registered for the confer- 
ence had selected from these five topics the 
one of most interest to them: 1) Assessing the 


* As will the closing address at the second plenary 
session by Samuel B. Gould, president of the Educa- 
tional Broadcasting Corporation, 
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availability and accessibility of resources to 
meet student needs. 2) Using advances in tech- 
nology to make library resources more avail- 
able. 3) Developing general understanding of 
library potential and the need for library re- 
sources in meeting student needs. 4) Staffing 
library services to meet student needs. 5) Identi- 
fying student needs and the role and responsi- 
‘bility of various types of libraries in meeting 
them. 

In the second session of the conference, 
forums on each of the five topics met concur- 
rently. Those preregistered for the topics heard 
a group of specialists discuss the background 
papers and some of their implications. 

For the rest of that afternoon (Tuesday) and 
all the following day the participants met in 123 
study-discussion groups of about fifteen each 
~ to 1) state the chief problems within the subject 
area of the assigned topic, 2) make recom- 
mendations for solutions to the problems, and 
3) decide on the first step which should be 
taken to achieve the recommendations. 


The study-discussion groups were the heart 
of the conference. Here the library educator 
and the school library supervisor, the Easterner 
and the Westerner, the junior member and the 
past president of ALA, the fluent and the in- 
articulate listened to each other, found out how 
much they had in common, how much they 
agreed, and, when they could not agree, how 
much they respected each other's experiences 
and insights. 

By 5:30 Wednesday afternoon written re- 
ports from 122 of the 123 study-discussion 
groups had been turned in; at ten o'clock the 
next morning Lowell Martin, looking as fresh 
as though he had slept all night, summarized 
the recommendations at the second plenary 
session. It was first of all an incredible tour-de- 
force, but as the members of the study groups 
saw their recommendations emerge and take 
their place in the pattern, they realized that 
this was the least of its virtues. ‘President Bryan 
and veterans of 25,000 man-hours of discus- 
sion," he began 





Lowell Martin’s CWC Summary 


At the outset, I would like to make an observa- 
tion that grows from the sheer weight of the 
discussions of the Conference-Within-a-Con- 
ference. It may be that with student reading 
today we are witnessing the first mass utiliza- 
tion of books in our culture and the appear- 
ance, for the first time, of a mass library audi- 
ence. Book reading in the past has always been 
an activity of a minority, and only a segment 
of our society—an elite, if you will—has regu- 
larly used libraries. 

Now a majority of one important part of our 
population seeks books, and our discussion 
really has been devoted to the question of how 
we can mobilize libraries to meet a new factor 
in our experience, the mass student reader. 
: And to make the matter more complicated, this 
mass on closer examination turns out to be 
made up of individuals, not only seeking a lim- 
ited range of titles on a reading list, but just 
as likely seeking, individual by individual, the 
French novelists of the 1920’s or the latest 
techniques of radiocarbon dating. 

During the period of apprehension these 
past two days, as I waited for the conclusion 


of your discussions, | went back over the pro- 
gram of ALA ten years ago. One of our main 
concerns was the stir created by a book called 
Why Johnny Can't Read. I don’t know 
whether Johnny himself has learned to read in 
the interval, but I gather from your discussions 
that most of his friends are now in the library. 
We were talking then of the minority of young 
people who do not read; now we are talking of 
the majority who do. 

You would think that this development 
would be a cause for rejoicing in the land. We 


è Mr. Martin is vice- 
president and edito- 
rial director, Grolier 
Incorporated. He has 
been closely identified 
with library education 
and with the develop- 
ment of ALA stand- 
ards for public and 
state libraries. 
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“Librarians appear to be concerned as never be- 
fore about the public’s growing demand for their 
services. So many of them packed their suitcases 
and rode or flew to Chicago for the annual con- 
vention of the American Library Association this 
week, that even the association staff members 
were surprised. For a single workshop meeting 
some 4000 persons filled the International Ball- 
room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel and spilled over 
into the anteroom. Those who could not get seats 
squatted on the red carpet like picnickers, listen- 
ing through loudspeakers.”—Dorothea Kahn 
Jaffe, describing the first CWC Session in the 


Christian Science Monitor. 
Se ee ee ee eee 


have more students, and they are doing more 
reading. Yet somehow this has made us solemn 
for two long days, and the terms “crisis” and 
“problem” have been used hundreds of times. 
In fact, the observer coming fresh to our de- 
liberations would almost think we were talking 
of the population explosion in underdeveloped 
countries. India has too many people for the 
food available: We have too many students 
for the books available. I don’t know what the 
parallel to birth control would be—intelligence 
control, perhaps, to bring the desire for knowl- 
edge down to the resources available. 

There is, of course, one difference between 
India’s problem and ours. We have the wealth 
necessary to provide the books needed but, in 
our wisdom, have decided that we want to use 
the money for something else. You understand 
that I refer here to those who hold the purse- 
strings and not to librarians. 

One more word before I turn to your pro- 
posals, Almost every one of the background pa- 
pers and speeches referred quite properly to the 
even larger number of students to be expected 
in the future. Just give that student you are 
worrying about a few years, and he will prob- 
ably be in a nearby college and replaced by 
two high school youngsters. Whatever your 
student load today, it can safely be predicted 
that it will at least double in the next several 
years. We made this prediction in the first vol- 
ume of the Deiches study! and then found that 
if every seat now existing in every library in 
the Baltimore area were occupied every hour of 
the day by students alone, five years from now 


* Students and the Pratt Library: Challenge and 
Opportunity, by Lowell Martin (Baltimore, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 1963, $2). 
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there would not be enough seats for students, 
much less for anyone else. 

It is easy to predict and then to forget. I 
was discussing our Conference-Within-a-Con- 
ference with a friend here in Chicago a day or 
two ago, a nonlibrarian, and I tried to formu- 
late our concern in a way that I think indi- 
cates part of the problem. I said to him: “We - 
make our young people thirsty for knowledge, 
but we don’t have much for them to drink.” I 
was telling him that the students have de- 
scended on libraries, and he looked me straight 
in the eye and asked: “But didn’t you know 
they were coming?” 

Well, the students are with us, and we have 
just spent two days discussing how to meet 
their needs for library materials and services. 
Where did we come out? I was handed exactly 
341 recommendation sheets from 122 groups. 
I read every one of the pages, and my one defi- 
nite conclusion is that the student problem 
will never be solved if it depends on the hand- 
writing of librarians. I have also discovered 
that a single room in the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
will hold approximately 60 piles of paper if 
you use the bed, the floor, the desk, the closet, 
and the bathroom, but you then have no choice 
but to move a chair out into the hall if you 
want to sit down and write. 

You will not be surprised to learn that a pat- 
tern begins to emerge as one reads through 
these recommendations. I don’t mean to imply 
that the conclusions of the groups lacked va- 
riety and individuality. In fact, there were a 
refreshing number of minority reports, and 
they bear the very closest reading. But the 
many groups did tend to stress certain central 
needs and lines of action. I want to list ten re- 
curring conclusions that you reached, with a 
little comment in each case based on the re- 
marks in the group reports themselves. 


The ten recommendations 


l. First find out just what is needed by stu- 
dents in your locality and just what is already 
available. 

Actually this was not the most frequent 
first recommendation, but it was the most fre- 
quent second or third recommendation. Evi- 
dently many groups thought first of one or an- 
other course of action, but then said: “Hold 
on! Let’s find out where we are now. We know 
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that there are a lot of students, and that they 
read a lot. But just what is it that they are 
seeking—titles on reading lists, periodicals, 
special subject books, and if so, just how spe- 
cial, or all of these?” It is not an elaborate, ex- 
pensive and time-consuming survey that is pro- 
posed, as I understand it, but a realistic ex- 
amination of actual demands of students and 
a check on the extent to which the needed re- 
sources are already available in some local li- 
brary. Such a study was seen as a first step in 
joint action, and as a prelude to whatever pro- 
gram is needed. 

I was pleased to see this emphasis on par- 
ticipation by many librarians in their own lo- 
calities. It is easy to refer a problem such as 
this to national groups and then to forget about 
it, but it was not the attitude of the groups 
that as long as President Bryan had raised this 
issue, he should go ahead as President of ALA 
and solve it, 

Just one word of caution on the local study. 
Don’t make it too local. The problem is large 
and is going to get larger, and you will need 
the resources of a wide area. There is ample 
evidence that students will travel some dis- 
tance, if the door is open when they get there 
and if the books they need are on the shelves. 

2. The necessity for communication in 
clarifying the student demand for reading ma- 
terials, in decisions on action, and in meeting 
the need in the period ahead. 

“Communication” is undoubtedly the one 
most frequent word in your reports. Communi- 
cation between the several kinds of librarians; 
between librarians and school administrators 
and teachers; between librarians and trustees, 
government officials, and the general public; 
between librarians and library schools; be- 
tween librarians and machine technologists; 
and—none of us were left out—between librar- 
. ians and publishers. It is encouraging that after 
seven hours of discussion librarians still want 
. someone to talk to. More seriously, most of us 
evidently feel that we stand alone in facing 
student reading demands, that we first must 
make effective contact with our colleagues in 
other kinds of libraries, and then with these 
colleagues bring the issue to the attention of 
school men and to the community at large. The 
belief is strong among librarians, according to 
the discussion reports, that the teacher and the 


school administrator, having successfully stim- 
ulated the student to read—and I think we all 
should pause for a moment and give them a 
vote of thanks for it, have not given much at- 
tention to the question of where the student 
will get the necessary reading material. 

How will this communication be accom- 
plished? According to these recommendations, 
by every device from a White House Confer- 
ence on Student Reading and Reading Mate- 
rials to over-the-desk discussion with the local 
school superintendent the next time he hap- 
pens into the library. If not a White House 
Conference, then a national citizens’ commis- 
sion or a major project of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. If not informal contact with 
the local school people, then a formal coordi- 
nating committee composed of the several in- 
terested parties. The content of the communi- 
cation that you are recommending is indicated 
in the next two discussion group recommenda- 
tions. 

3. Definition of the respective functions of 
the several kinds of libraries in serving stu- 
dents. 

The participants in these group discussions 
had a sense that they face a large problem, and 
that to meet it the job must be divided up. 
The hope is that we may be able to do together 
what we are unable to do alone. Some groups 
went out of their way to report their impression 
that both the school library and the public li- 
brary are seeking to take the whole world as 
their province, while their resources do not per- 
mit them to cover even part of the range effec- 
tively. 

Thus, the emphasis on the definition of re- 
spective functions as a relatively early step. It 
is proposed by the groups that part of the work 
on this definition of respective functions be 
carried out at the national level, in order to pro- 
vide what the reports termed “guidelines” to 
be used and adapted in local situations. It is 
also suggested that this definition of responsi- 
bilities be worked out with teachers and school 
administrators participating. 

4. Development of cooperative joint action 
cutting across types of libraries. 

Now I am sure there is nothing new or un- 
usual in that conclusion. If any word is over- 
worked, it is probably the word “cooperation.” 
But I was interested and concerned to note 
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that many reports reflect a continuing feeling 
on the part of the individual librarian that no 
matter how we may stand together here at an 
annual meeting, back home he stands alone. 
There is a growing concern in the profession 
about the barriers that separate the several 
kinds of libraries. 

When it came to recommendations, you 
often tended to go further in proposing joint 
action than even the more exceptional present 
practice in the country. To be more specific, of 
course the usual forms of cooperative action 
were mentioned, such as joint selection of ma- 
terials, common borrowing privileges, and the 
like. But on this matter of a common library 
card, several groups proposed that it include 
school and college as well as public libraries. 
In fact, there were two separate recommenda- 
tions for a Universal National Library Card. 
We can all think of the practical problems in- 
volved in carrying out such proposals, but it is 
encouraging to see librarians seek to break 
down the barriers which exist for the user of 
library resources. 

5. A definite increase in financial support 
in order to bring all libraries up to standard. 

Increased money was in most cases not the 
first recommendation. Usually the groups pro- 
posed some improvement in service, some de- 
velopment of facilities, and then moved on to 
the need for resources to accomplish this. A 
few reports proposed that we seek to work out 
for the public library a program of demonstra- 
tions parallel to the Knapp demonstrations in 
school libraries, perhaps even in the same com- 
munities, to see what could be accomplished 
for students in an area where both the school 
library and the public library came up to high 
standards. 

One proposal was that budgets for libraries 
within localities be made jointly by the pub- 
lic, school, and college libraries. Maybe there 
is something in this, although I was not quite 
able to picture the meeting where this would 
occur, with the several librarians around a table 
and a small pot of money before them. 

6. All possible legislation and regulations 
concerning libraries should be reviewed, 
strengthened, applied to help meet this grow- 
ing student need. 

There is a strong feeling that legislation and 
regulations can and should be used as a means 
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of moving forward. There is high hope for na- 
tional legislation, but a recurring sense of frus- 
tration in accomplishments thus far in state 
legislation. Some rather pointed comments-were 
made on the need to review state school li- 
brary requirements, with the thought that a 
wide gap has opened between what is actually 
going on in the schools and what the state says 
should be in the school library. The impor- 
tance of contact with the regional accrediting 
organizations, to be sure that their standards 
are keeping up with this important need, was 
also mentioned. 

Back of the recommendations for both more 
money and more effective legislation was the 
need expressed for better public relations for 
libraries. Part of this took the usual form— 
somebody should tell the public just how good 
and important we are. It was interesting to 
note, however, that at least some groups 
shifted the emphasis, suggesting that before 
we go to work on an improved image we must 
make sure that libraries really are just as good 
as they possibly can be within the limits of 
present resources. A strong feeling exists for ex- 
tended and permanent ALA public relations 
activities. 

7. Recruitment of librarians must be in- 
tensified. 

Let me pick up a few of the suggestions 
that turned up under this heading, not neces- 
sarily new, but repeated frequently enough to 
merit taking a moment of your time to report 
them. The suggestion was made again and 
again that the ALA Recruitment Office be 
placed on a permanent basis, and be thought 
of as an ongoing responsibility of the Associa- 
tion, Almost as much emphasis was given to 
what evidently appeals to many individuals as 
a promising way forward, the employment of 
full-time library recruiters within every state. 
This is seen not as an ALA responsibility but 
as a state responsibility across the country. 
Some rather interesting proposals for employ- . 
ment programs were made, in school libraries, 
in college libraries, in public libraries—em- 
ployment programs which would have as their 
ultimate aim the recruiting of librarians for the 
profession. 

As I went through your conclusions, I was 
watching to see whether we might have a tend- 
ency to tell the other fellow how little he was 
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doing about serving students, and how he had 
better get up and act, whereas we in our library 
are pretty good as we are and will stand pat 
while he goes out and does something. Were 
we critical of what libraries have not done as 
well as of what teachers and school adminis- 
trators and public officials have done? Only a 
few specific areas of library service were picked 
out with any frequency for review, intensifica- 
tion and improvement, and J give these to you 
now. You will have to judge whether this re- 
flects a sufficiently critical attitude of what we 
ourselves are doing. 

8. More effective use to be made of library 
personnel through review of library positions 
and a search for new personnel plans. 

If I get the sense of this right, there is a 
growing feeling in the profession that we really 
are not making the best use of our own person- 
nel. I cannot report that the recommendations, 
as they came in, proposed clearly what the new 
personnel structure should be. I am reporting a 
spreading concern that we are not using our 
personnel resources as we should, that we 
should look at our tasks more closely, that we 
should reassess our work assignments, and that 
we should consider new kinds and levels of li- 
brary workers. It is suggested that if we do, we 
may be able to make progress in one or several 
directions: better utilization of the limited 
number of professional people, employment of 
subject and other specialists who are not nec- 
essarily library school graduates, better train- 
ing and use of nonprofessional and clerical 
workers, and perhaps a middle level of library 
personnel which is frequently referred to in 
these reports as “library technician.” 

This line of thinking clearly has implications 
for position classification plans within li- 
braries, for the internal structure of supervi- 
sion, for library education programs, and for 


recruitment. 


9. Seek to apply technical and mechanical 


_ advances more fully in libraries. 


This is the second of the two areas in which 
librarians are self-critical and look forward to 
change. It is possible that this point was em- 
phasized by the structure of the Conference- 
Within-a-Conference, one section of which was 
devoted to the possibilities of technological ad- 
vances. 

The feeling is that somehow new mechani- 


cal devices should help us to get our work 
done, that we have not fully explored the pos- 
sibilities here, and that we have made only 
limited use of technical and mechanical ad- 
vances that would help to free personnel for 
special library service. This applied to various 
library activities, such as processing of mate-. 
rials, duplication of records, production of bib- 
liographies. It was suggested that we go into a 
few libraries and put on demonstrations to find 
what could be accomplished with full utiliza- 
tion of mechanical means to get the library job 
done. Also under this heading there were re- 
peated suggestions that the Library Technol- 
ogy Project of ALA be continued and made 
permanent and, indeed, someone suggested 
the title: Office of Library Mechanization. Ji 
there is any one recommendation that is re- 
peated most frequently it is that more complete 
reports should be issued on the possibilities 
for mechanized systems applications in librar- 
ies. Evidently we are turning to the machine 
to move us forward. 

10. Fresh approaches must be made to in- 
struction in the use of libraries on the part of 
students. 

One of the discussion people coined a word 
here: bibliodynamics. The thinking stressed an 
approach at the national level, rather than 
what some of the reports called a wasting of 
duplicate effort in each school and each local- 
ity trying to work out a program for instruction 
in library use with inadequate instructional 
materials. [t was proposed that joint attention 
be given to this by both library and school 
groups. What is needed, your reports say, is a 
series of national instructional materials on bet- 
ter use of libraries. At this point there was con- 
siderable comment about newer audio-visual 
methods and the possibilities of teaching ma- 
chines and programmed instruction. 

This is a cold, lifeless, inadequate summary 
of the many suggestions in your material. 


“A Chicago report says the No. 1 problem to be 
debated by the librarians during their convention 
is the overcrowding of libraries by students. Li- 
brarians call it a ‘stampede’ and adult readers are 
angry. Offhand, it would seem that if our natien 
had no more serious troubles than the overcrowd- 
ing of libraries by students, we could sleep well 
at night.” —From an editorial in the Marshall- 
town, lowa, Times-Republican. 
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There were many other ideas to which I can- 
not do justice. To suggest the rich variety, let 
me mention only a few of the comments that 
were made by a smaller number of groups. 

More hours of service on the part of li- 
braries, not just school libraries but other li- 
braries as well. Clarification of interlibrary 
loan practices to improve a system that we al- 
ready have. Better indexing of government 
documents. Clearer understanding by all li- 
brarians of just what educational library ser- 
vice is to students as students. And on to many 
other excellent suggestions. 


Some general comments 

Now I would like to make a few comments 
that cut across the recommendations. One of 
the most positive statements that can be made 
is that our deliberations rose above the lines 
which separate the several kinds of libraries, or 
at least the recommendations show that we 
came out at this point in the end. Not coop- 
eration within one kind of library alone, not 
improvement just in school libraries, not more 
financial support just for public libraries, but 
for the whole range of libraries. If the Con- 
ference-Within-a-Conference did nothing else, 
it prompted 4000 librarians to think about stu- 
dent reading needs from the standpoint of the 
whole range of library potential. 

I wondered whether the buzz sessions would 
become gripe sessions. It would be so easy to 
put all the blame on the other fellow, the 
school administrator, the teacher, the student, 
those not here to speak for themselves. This 
probably happened to some extent, but it is 
not particularly apparent in the final recom- 
mendations. I would like to think that this was 
the result of the learning experience provided 
by participation in the discussions. 

It is true that there is a recurring note of 
concern about the student using what is called 
the “wrong” library, the library not intended 
for him. As the student sees it, it is the right 
library if it has what he wants, and I might 
as well confess to a secret admiration for the 
resourceful young person who jumps the bar- 
riers and gets what he needs. The thrust of our 


The Executive Board has authorized the sale of 
the limited remaining supply of background pa- 
pers prepared for the Conference-Within-a-Con- 
ference at a cost of $2.50 per set. Orders will not 
be taken for copies of the individual papers. Send 
requests to the CWC office with a check payable 
to the American Library Association. Requests 
will be filled as received. 
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discussion on this poiat had to do with how to 
get the student to conform to the institutional 
pattern. There was much less consideration of 
how the institution—the library—might ad- 
just to the student. 

We were not prone to suggest any funda- 
mental changes in the present library structure 
to meet the needs of students. One of the sup- 
plementary papers in a section meeting, pre- 
sented by a school superintendent, proposed 
that the public library be administered by the 
school system, but I failed to find one recom- 
mendation from the discussion groups carrying 
out this idea. One report proposed separate re- 
gional student reference libraries administered 
jointly by the schools and the public library, 
a genuinely new kind of library unit, but that 
was in a minority statement. On the whole, 
we assume that the present structure can be 
made to meet this new mass demand for read- 
ing materials. 

I had expected to find more attention to the 
opportunities for working with and through 
teachers as well as with students. There was 
some consideration of this, but the attention to 
teachers was somewhere quite far down the line. 
It might be worth asking ourselves whether 
there is an opportunity here that has not come 
completely into focus—or is it that we remem- 
ber that last odd assignment a teacher gave 
and have given him up for lost? 

We turn naturally to our national associa- 
tion to lead in meeting the problem before us. 
Almost half the recommendations call for ac- 
tion of one kind or another by ALA. The Leg- 
islation Committee shall promote the expanded 
legislation program. The Public Relations Of- 
fice shall mount a campaign directed at gov- 
ernment officers. The Library Technology Proj- 
ect shall develop automated , systems. Indeed 
—-and here I quote—‘“The ALA Executive 
Board shall immediately, before leaving this 
week, put the ALA Recruitment Office on a 
permanent basis.” There is a faith that ALA 
has the strength and means and will come 
through. ) 

At one of our earlier sessions, President 
Bryan spoke. of an immediate guide to action 
coming out of the Conference-Within-a-Con- 
ference. I think there are many guides to ac- 
tion in the several thick envelopes of discus- 
sion reports I will carefully leave with ALA. 
In fact, if the Association is in search of a pro- 
gram, there is plenty here to keep it out of mis- 
chief for the next five years. 
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Suggested first steps 


No one person ean or should pick a specific 
program from this rich resource, but if I had to 
demonstrate the kind of first-step program that 
could be developed from the materials, I would 
suggest the four following points: _ 

1. That ALA consider the appointment of 
a commission or similar group, not too large 
I trust, composed of several librarians and sev- 
eral leading school people, to review the need 
for student reading materials and to prepare a 
brief statement for publication that would set 


forth this need. This publication should be di- ` 


rected at librarians, but equally at school ad- 
ministrators and at public officials. If we have 
a problem, let’s stop talking only to ourselves 
about it, but tell some others. I think they will 
be concerned. 

2. That, concurrently, a temporary joint 
committee of ALA prepare basic guidelines for 
the division of responsibility for student read- 
ing materials among the several types of librar- 
ies as a guide or source of suggestions to plan- 
ning groups within localities. 

3. That every state library association, 
along with state library agencies and all other 
interests in the state, prepare a plan, a program 
for the coordinated development of subject li- 
brary resources over the state. Our delibera- 
tions here have shown a definite need for sub- 
ject resources in depth on the part of students. 

4, That individual localities establish an 
advisory committee on student reading needs, 
composed of librarians, school administrators, 
teachers, and parents, to open lines of com- 


munication, which you will remember was. 


stressed as one of your first recommendations, 
and to take as its first activity a survey of re- 
sources now available locally for students. 

This is only a minute fraction of the pro- 
gram proposed by the discussion groups. I 
have suggested only a structure, without sub- 
stance, but it would provide a start at the na- 


‘ tional, state, and local levels, and from it much 


that has been recommended could flow. - 

What has the Conference-Within-a-Confer- 
ence amounted to? At this stage, I don’t know. 
It could be no more than long waits for eleva- 
tors, a million words, and this feeble summary. 
I believe that it amounted to more than this, 
because I heard genuine communication occur- 
ring, and I read hundreds of sensible conclu- 
sions. The Conference-Within a Conference 
could mark the releasing of a power that J know 
this profession has, a power that would mobi- 


lize not only our own ranks, but those of the 
educational community at large, and of the 
body politic. 

We have, I suggest, the best of causes— 
providing the means for every student, young 
or old, to grow to his fullest capacity. This is 
not as spectacular as putting a man on the 
moon, but it may be the reason why it is worth 
going to the moon or doing anything else. 

President Bryan, we are grateful to you for 
putting a challenge before us, we forgive you 
for working us so hard, and we offer the fruits 
of our labors. We are sorry that these fruits are 
not more ripe, but we believe that they are 
solid, and we all helped to pick them. cee 
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The Access to Public Libraries Study 


The study of Access to Public Libraries, pre- 
pared by International Research Associates, 
New York, and presented to the Library Ad- 
ministration Division at its membership meet- 
ing on Monday and to the ALA membership 
meeting on Friday, was easily the most contro- 
versial item of business to be considered at the 
Chicago Conference. 

The study had been proposed by the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee and LAD and 
was made with the advice of a committee re- 
sponsible to LAD of which Harold W. Tucker, 
librarian of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, was chairman. It was made possible by 
contributions from the H. W. Wilson Founda- 
tion, the New World Foundation, the R. R. 
Bowker Company, the Colorado Library Asso- 
ciation, the Virginia Library Association, and 
Dorothy Bendix (see her letter in the April 
1962 ALA Bulletin). 

In January 1963, when the study was be- 
gun, David H. Clift made this statement 
about its purposes: 


Society has long been faced with the problems of 
free and equal access to library buildings, re- 
sources, and services. Information on the effect 
and intensity of the problem of free access is all 
too sparse and subjective. This study will help 
the library profession and the nation understand 


' the extent of the problem, give a valid basis for 
working toward improvement, and also point up- 


the good work in this area that has already been 
accomplished by many libraries. 


The study was completed shortly before 
conference. By the time of the conference, 
five pages of “Highlights of the Findings” had 
been written and reproduced, a news release 
had been written, and a limited number of 
copies of the study itself were on hand. From 
one or more of the sources, sufficient knowl- 
edge of one part of the findings had become 
available to cause a strong reaction; conse- 
quently the meeting at which the study was pre- 
sented was packed by interested persons who 
waited impatiently while necessary divisional 
business was taken care of. This was the Mon- 
day afternoon meeting jointly sponsored by the 
Library Administration Division, the Public Li- 
brary Association, and the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. 
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The study was presented by Robert W. C. 
Brown, its director, and Michael J. Rosen- 
baum, one of his assistants, both staff mem- 
bers of International Research Associates to 
which the study was entrusted. Both Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Rosenbaum, in lengthy state- 
ments, emphasized the factual information on 
which the findings of the study were based 
and the broad study of socio-economic char- 
acteristics which had been made in all the geo- 
graphic areas concerned—racial concentration, 
income, education, elementary school enroll- 
ment. l 

The following statement of the basic find- 
ings is taken from “Highlights of the Find- 
ings,” distributed after the LAD meeting. The 
wording and numbering differ slightly from 
those in the publication itself, but there are 
no substantive differences. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FINDINGS 


Before stating the findings, it is important to 
clarify the two general types of discrimination 
that occur. The most severe form of deprivation 
occurs when the members of one racial group are 
completely excluded from enjoying the resources 
of a particular library, or, alternatively, when 
utilization of these resources is permitted only 
within certain limitations that are applied with 
particular force to that group. This may be called 
“direct” discrimination. A library system prac- 
tices “indirect” discrimination when its branches 
are so located and the resources of these branches 
are so differentiated in terms of quantity and 
quality, that one group is more limited in its ac- 
cess to the library resources of the community 
than another. The principal findings are as fol- 
lows: 


l. Direct discrimination is confined to the 
sixteen states which are classifed as consti- 
tuting the South in the report, while indirect _ 
discrimination is found throughout the United 
States. l 

9. All forms of direct discrimination by a 
state, county, or city public library are clearly 
in violation of the federal constitution. The 
remedy afforded by the law is a suit asking the 
court to direct the library to provide access to 
those affected. A separate suit must be filed 
with respect to each segregated library system. 

3. State statutes requiring segregation of all 
public facilities and those specifically requiring 
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Mr. Brown is nearing the end of his presentation of the 
access study at the LAD membership meeting. On the 
rostrum with Mr. Brown are Loulse Rees and Al Trezza, 
presidant and executive secretary of LAD, and Mr. Rosen- 
baum, one of Mr. Brown's assistants. 


segregation of public libraries are equally un- 
constitutional and cannot be asserted as jus- 
tification for the continuation of segregation. 
In practice, many libraries in every state in the 
South have already been integrated, indicating 
that the statutes are not enforced against li- 
braries by the states themselves. 


4. Desegregation of libraries started well be. 


fore the 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown 
versus Board of Education, the ‘case which re- 
versed the “separate but equal” precedent in 
the field of education, and which provided the 
basis for later decisions extending the holding 
to other public facilities, including public li- 
braries. 

5. Library desegregation has proceeded con- 
siderably further than the desegregation of 
other major public facilities such as schools, 
swimming pools, and buses. In Southern com- 
munities responding to the questionnaire, 66 
per cent of the pools, 54 per cent of the schools, 
and 24 per cent of the bus systems—but only 
9 per cent of the libraries—are still segregated. 
Far more frequently than has been the case 
with other public facilities, the desegregation of 
libraries has been accomplished without pro- 
test movements or disruptions of community 
life. 

6. Library segregation is still widespread and 
severe in the five-state area of the “Deep 


-South,” one of the three sub-regions of the 


South defined and analyzed in detail in the full 
report. Throughout the entire South, library 
segregation is far more prevalent in the 
smaller towns and rural areas than in the more 
densely populated communities. 

7. The process of library integration, par- 
ticularly in the case where there are overt pres- 
sures by the Negro community, involved many 
elements of the society, including the librarians 


themselves, the library boards, city officials, 


white and Negro community leaders, civic and 


minority organizations, and, to some extent, the 
public at large. 

8. The rate of library integration has been 
increased by the widespread belief of many pro- 
fessional librarians that it is their job to pro- 
vide service equally to all members of the 
public. More practically, many librarians take 
the position that it is more in the interests of 
the library to integrate prior to the social dis- 
turbances that are occasioned by protest move- 
ments and lawsuits than to wait for the inevi- 
table change. In many segregated libraries, the 
librarian who holds either or both of these 
views is often constrained in his actions by the 
contrary position held by members of the li- 
brary board and/or city officials. 

9. The rate of library integration is also 
affected by the generally low priority accorded 
to it by leaders of the Negro community, as 
compared to the fields of voting, housing, job 
opportunities, education, and other public facili- 
ties. This low priority is compounded by the 
difficulty of locating an adequate number of 
persons—particularly in the smaller commu- 
nities—who are sufficiently interested in library 
integration to be willing to act as litigators and 
to take part in protest movements. 

10. Should segregation of library services 
disappear overnight in the South, the problem 
would remain that both whites and Negroes 
would have available to them library resources 
that are far inferior to those found in each of the 
other major regions of the United States. In the 
measurements of expenditures per capita, size 
of the staff, volumes per library, number of 
new titles bought in the past year, circulation 
per capita, and volumés per capita, the South 
is uniformly far below all three other major 
regions of the United States. These findings are 
exemplified by the fact that the South contains 
30 per cent of the total United States popula- 
tion, but its libraries report expenditures that 
amount to only 15 per cent of the national total. 


When discussion finally began, it was con- 
centrated on what the study called “ ‘indirect’ 
discrimination” in the branches of ten public 
libraries, six in the South and four outside— 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. Primarily, this part of the study con- 
sists of comparisons based on a count of 
branches in areas at least 80 per cent nonwhite 
or at least 80 per cent white, and a count of 
books in the branches, The findings are sum- 
marized on page 59 of the report: 


In four of the six Southern cities, the likelihood 
of finding a branch library in a heavily white 
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area is over one and a half times that of finding 
one in a neighborhood which is predominantly 
non-white, and in all of the Southern cities, 
branches in non-white neighborhoods contain 
fewer volumes than those located in white areas. 
The greatest racial inequality occurs in Birming- 
ham and in Washington, D.C., where [branch] 
libraries in predominantly white neighborhoods 
exceed those in highly non-white areas by a ratio 
of more than three to one, and branches in heavily 
white areas have on the average twice as many 
volumes as those in predominantly non-white sec- 
tions. 

Discrimination against non-whites in location 
and resources of branch libraries is a pattern not 
limited exclusively to the Southern cities. In Phil- 
adelphia, a heavily white neighborhood is six 
times as likely to possess a branch library as is a 
predominantly non-white section. In Detroit, the 
non-Southern city containing the highest percent- 
age of non-whites, twice as many branches are lo- 
cated in heavily white neighborhoods and these 
branches contain more than one and a half times 
as many books as those in predominantly non- 
white areas. Only one of the ten cities, San Fran- 
cisco, is immune from “de facto” racial discrimi- 
nation in the location and resources of public 
library branches. 


Harold Hamill of Los Angeles was the first 
of the big-city librarians to speak. The use of a 
branch depends more on the educational! level 
of its potential patrons than on their color, he 
said, and there was not enough stress on the 
basic education of people in the areas studied, 
both white and colored. Whether we like it or 
not, branches are going to continue to be 
placed where potential use is highest. (In the 
published study, educational data are given in 
this as in the other sections.) 

Ralph Ulveling of Detroit challenged the 
facts on which the findings are based. He said 
that there had been significant population 
shifts since 1960, when the census data on 
which the study was based were collected, and 
1963, when the facts about branches were col- 
lected. In a situation so fluid all the data 
should have been of the same date; there are 
now more branches in the 80 per cent Detroit 
nonwhite neighborhoods than are shown in the 
study. Mr. Ulveling also criticized the 80 per 


cent cut-off point. A 70 per cent or 66 per cent 


Ralph Ulveling, librarian of the Detroit Public Library 
and a president of ALA, challenges the findings of 
the study on “Indirect discrimination” in Detroit's 
branches. 


cut-off point would have given quite a different 
picture. The main library and the two largest 
branches in Detroit are in predominantly Ne- 
gro neighborhoods and are used largely by 
Negroes. The fact that there were more books 
in the 80 per cent white branches did not nec- 
essarily indicate that the resources were larger; 
it was necessary to put extra copies of books 
in branches where the circulation was highest. 

Emerson Greenaway of Philadelphia thought 
that, considering the limited objectives of this 
part of the study, the conclusions were sweep- 
ing. He asked whether the LAD advisory com- 
mittee had agreed on the assumptions about 
library service on which the study was 
based. Harold Tucker replied by telling how 
the advisory committee had worked with In- 
ternational Research Associates. He too em- 
phasized the fact-finding nature of the study, 
and left it an open question whether different 
facts should have been collected. 


Discussion at ALA Membership Meeting 


At the membership meeting on Friday Mr. 
Tucker presented the study himself, using a 
short prepared statement in which he said of 
the relationship of the advisory committee to 
International Research Associates: “The func- 
tions of the advisory committee encompassed 
establishing objectives and reviewing critically 
methods employed as well as findings and 
their analysis.” The advisory committee had 
reconvened following Monday’s discussion “to 
consider the multitude of points that have 
been raised”; they voted to continue to rec- 
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ommend publication of the report as quickly as . 


possible. Archie McNeal, chairman of the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee, and Louise 
Rees, president of LAD, arose promptly to say 
that their groups confirmed the recommenda- 
tion. Miss Rees announced that the report 
would be available at $3 from the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department by the time this issue of 
the Bulletin appears. 

Marietta Daniels, councilor from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association, regret- 
ted that the news release had not emphasized 
the fact that public library branches alone 
were the basis of the statement about discrimi- 
nation in Washington, D.C. Maxine LaBounty 
of the D.C. library staff, speaking on behalf of 
Harry Peterson, D.C. librarian, who was not 
present, reiterated this point and went further. 
The fact that nothing about bookmobile serv- 
ice or service to schools had been reported gave 
a distorted picture. She also thought it was not 
__ valid to equate branches with census tracts, 

' since the tracts average only 4000 people and 
branches serve 20,000-40,000. Finally, she 
said, Mr. Peterson thought it was significant 
that he had never been interviewed and that, so 
far as he knew, none of the research team had 
visited Washington. Mr. Ulveling had made the 
same point. 

Mr. Brown, replying later to a number of 
criticisms, said that the ratios of white to non- 
white branches had been obtained by dividing 
the number of branch libraries located in 80 

r cent white and nonwhite tracts into the 

f otal number of 80 per cent white and non- 
white tracts. With regard to the 80 per cent 
cut-off point, he said that 70 per cent of the 

>- people live in 80 per cent white or nonwhite 
areas, 

Hannis Smith of the Minnesota public li- 
brary agency said that he feared that there was 
a confusion in the minds of the authors 
between freedom of access and convenience 
of access. Leonard Freiser of the Toronto 
Board of Education said that freedom of ac- 
céss without the means of access is a myth. 

` Maryan Reynolds of the Washington State 
Library, commenting on statements about the 
usefulness of the study, wondered how useful 
it would be to Southern librarians for it to be 
pointed out, as it was in No. 3 of the principal 
findings, that many of them are not enforcing 
sepregation statutes which still exist in the 
states. 


Pa 


Ruth Rutzen, until recently and for 17 
years in charge`of branches in Detroit, made 
an extended statement on service to Negroes 
in Detroit and said that in the study the city . 
was “given credit for nothing.” She took par- 
ticular exception to the fact that financial sup- 
port, staff, and capital improvement programs 
were not taken into consideration. 

Harold Hamill and Emerson Greenaway 
spoke at this meeting in favor of early publica- 
tion of the report. 

It may not be fair, from all of the comments, 
to choose the strongest statements for and 
against the study of branch libraries. However, 
the following seemed outstanding: 

In criticism of the study, Helen Ridgway of 
Connecticut was disturbed by the lack of in- 
terviews and by interpretations based solely 
on number of volumes. Basically, it was mis- 
leading for the study to overlook the fact that 
library service today is built on the idea of sys- 
tems of libraries offering service in depth 
rather than on instant service at everyone’s 
doorstep. 

In support of the study, Virginia Lacy 
Jones of Atlanta said that no one should have 
been surprised that branch library services dis- 
criminate against Negroes, since all public in- 
stitutions in the United States had discrimina- 
tion against Negroes built into them. This fact 
is well known in the South; it, is time the 
North woke up to it. 

It was notable that in two long discussions, 
not one question was asked about any of the 
ten principal findings of the Access to Public 
Libraries study, and that only one criticism 
was made—of number three. A constructive 
view was presented by Harold Tucker at the 
end of his presentation: 


At this crucial time-in race relations, the library 
profession can be proud of its quiet progress in 
desegregation of library facilities—-a movement 
that started far in advance of the U.S. Supreme 
Court rulings, and one which has gone far beyond 
anything achieved by schools or any other public 
service. 

This document will prove invaluable to librari- 
ans in every part of the country in making budget 
presentations at local levels to eliminate existing 
inequities in service to racial groups. The mere 
undertaking of this study—a self-analysis that is 
unique among the professions and which as it 
develops has come at a trying time—is indication 
of a courageous attitude in which every person 
affiliated with librarianship can take pride. @@© 
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Council and Membership Meetings; 


Executive Board, Committee Highlights 


The first major item on Council’s agenda, Mr. 
Bryan’s presidential report, dealt with a num- 
ber of Association problems. “These problems 
range from those of attitude to very practical 
and technical matters.” His discussion of the 
civil rights situation is published nearby. He 
said of civil rights legislation and the church- 
state issue in educational legislation: “It is 
important that we keep informed on the devel- 
opment and attitudes in these sensitive areas, 
since their determination will have a direct ef- 
fect on the current legislation affecting librar- 
ies.” Speaking further of the ALA legislative 
program, he referred to the part of Congress- 
man Fogarty’s address which appears on pages 
772-73. He also spoke of — 


- &The work of the Publications Committee 

established by the Executive Board——Carlyle 
Frarey (chairman), Rutherford D. Rogers, and 
Arthur Yabroff—which is “to study and con- 
sider ALA publishing in its broadest aspects 
and to make recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Board.” 

>The need for an arm of the Association to 
perform and to plan for research and develop- 
ment.” 

>The satisfactory progress being made on 
the study of Library Administration Division 
functions and operation by the Committee on 
Organization. 

>The establishment of a Committee on 
Copyright Issues, reporting to the Executive 
Board, with Charles Gosnell as chairman and 
Luther Evans, William Dix, Miss Roy Land, 
and Harold Roth as members. 

>Progress on the American Reference Cen- 
ter, the ALA, Special Libraries Association, 
and American Documentation Institute ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair (see Memo 
to Members in the June and July-August is- 
sues). At the request of Councilor Evelyn Levy 
of the Maryland Library Association, a special 
report on ALA participation in the New York 
World’s Fair was made by Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman of the advisory committee, at the 
second Council meeting. 

>Progress of the National Commission on 
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Library Education, the second meeting of 
which was held during the conference. 


President Bryan appointed to the CouNcIL 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Nettie B. Taylor, 
Library Extension Division, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Education, chairman; Robert R. 
Rohlf, Illinois Public Library Development 
project; and Elinor Yungmeyer, Oak Park, I- 
linois, Elementary School Libraries. 


Council adopted Standards for Library Service 
to the Blind, offered by the Rounp TABLE on 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLinpb, Adeline 
Franzel, Philadelphia Library for the Blind, 
chairman. The round table will now publish 
the standards and distribute them as widely as 
possible. 


For the MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, Sarah Wal- 
lace, Library of Congress, chairman, recom- 
mended that special members whose dues are 
$75, $100, and $200 a year be entitled to any 
divisional memberships requested, as are insti- 
tutional members paying dues of $60 a year 
or more. Council accepted the recommendation 
which now goes to the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee for incorporation into the By- 
laws. 


Arthur Yabroff, treasurer, made his usual per- N 
ceptive and witty report on the state of ALA’s 
financial health. 


The second Council meeting began with the 
report of the COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COM- 
MITTEE, John F, Anderson, Tucson Public - 
Library, chairman. The following changes in 
divisional representation on Council, based on 
divisional memberships as of December 31, 
1962, were approved: American Library 
Trustee Association increased from 1 to 2, 
Library Administration Division decreased 
from 4 to 3, Public Library Association de- 
creased from 8 to 7, Resources and Technical 
Services Division increased from 5 to 6, and 
Young Adult Services Division decreased from . 
2 to 4. 


For the AWARDS COMMITTEE, Roxanna Austin, . 
library consultant, Georgia State Department - 
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ot Kduéation, recommended acceptance of the 
Library Binding Institute Scholarship, estab- 
lished by the Library Binding Institute several 
years ago and administered by them until this 
time. The Library Education Division will now 
administer the annual scholarship for ALA. 


David H. Clift, secretary of the Council, re- 
ported on progress since Midwinter in imple- 
mentation of the Statement on Individual 
Membership, Chapter Status, and Institutional 
Membership which was adopted at the Miami 
Beach Conference. The ALA chapters in Dela- 
ware and Nevada have certified their compli- 
ance with the statement, leaving Mississippi 
the only chapter whose status is not clear. On 
request, chapters may be given a three-year de- 
lay in complying with the terms of the state- 
ment. At the membership meeting which fol- 
lowed the Council session, Eli Oboler, Idaho 
State University Library, Pocatello, expressed 
the belief that the Mississippi Library Associ- 


ation should report following its October meet- 
ing this year. 


On recommendation of the COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION, Katherine Laich, Los Angeles 
Public Library, chairman, Council converted 
the Committee for a Greater ALA (GALA) 
from a special to a standing committee. This 
recommendation came to COO from the Mem- 
bership Committee. 


For the ConstiruTion AND ByLaws Com- 
MITTEE, Howard Rovelstad, University of 
Maryland Library, chairman, offered the 
amendment to the ALA Bylaws printed on 
page 595 of the June ALA Bulletin. Council 
approved. 


For the LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, Emerson 
Greenaway, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
chairman, gave a long and meaty report on the 
status of library and other educational legisla- 





The American Library Association and Civil Rights 


Your President with Mrs. Augusta Baker of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee and Germaine 
Krettek, the head of your Washington Office, were 
among the group of educators called to the White 
House by President Kennedy the day the Presi- 
dent sent his Civil Rights message to Congress. 

We were called to hear Mr. Kennedy, Secretary 
Celebrezze, and Commissioner Keppel discuss 
equal opportunity and accommodation for all 
persons, and also to discuss with them what can 
be done by all Americans in our various commu- 
nities to provide improved educational and em- 
ployment opportunities, how to upgrade people 
who have had substandard education, or none at 
all, and how to advance our national goals by 
using each citizen to his maximum capacity. 

We reported to the President and have since 
written to him as your representative that these 
matters would be discussed here at this Chicago 
meeting, and that library programs in the field of 
the advancement of human relations would be 
_ strengthened. 

There are times when first things must come 
first, and we have reached such a time. As edu- 
cators we must see that basic to any advance that 
will come to American life economically, socially, 
culturally, and in its international relationships 
is the securing for each person regardless of race, 
creed, or nationality background those opportu- 
nities which will permit him to employ his talents 
in a constructive and equal way for the good of 
our society and for his own advancement. 

Educational programs must be increased and 


strengthened so that all citizens understand this 
problem and lend their efforts to erase the in- 
equities which continue to exist. 

Opportunities for employment in our libraries 
should be made available to persons with the 
needed abilities without regard to race or creed, 
and our recruiting machinery can and should be 
directed to provide suitable chances for profes- 
sional and clerical employment in libraries to this 
end. 

As citizens in our own communities we can act 
as fair employers and by personal example assist 
in the advancement of forward-looking civil rights 
programs. 

As President of this Association I have sent a 
statement regarding civil rights with particular 
reference to libraries to the Select Subcommittee 
on Education of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in which I refer to our policy on 
free access to libraries, the early desegregation of 
libraries as compared with many other public 
facilities, our refusal to meet in cities where 
segregation of hotels and meeting facilities exists, 
and the fact that the Association is in accord with 
the purposes of the pending legislation which will 
forward the cause of civil rights, including access 
to libraries. 

While we are far ahead of many professional 
and educational associations in the area of civil 
rights and can be justly proud of our accomplish- 
ments, we have no reason for self-satisfaction in 
this area, There is much to be done-—From James 
E. Bryan s presidential report to Council. 
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tion in Congress. Although it differed in minor 
details, since it was written two weeks later, it 
revealed substantially the same picture as the 
Washington Report in this issue. 


On recommendation of the Executive Board, 
Council elected Edwin Charles Austin to hon- 
orary membership in ALA. Mr. Austin was an 
Endowment Fund Trustee from 1940 to 1962, 
almost a third of the time the endowment fund 
has been in existence. The nomination was 
warmly supported by Second Vice-President 
Richard B. Sealock, another Trustee. 


At the Membership Meeting which followed 
the second Council session, the Access to Pub- 
lic Libraries study was the principal item of 
business (see the account elsewhere in this is- 
sue). The membership ratified the amend- 
ments to the Constitution and Bylaws which 
had been approved by Council. It was an- 
nounced by Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Budget, that the 1963 J. Morris Jones— 
World Book Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award 
of $25,000 would go to support the Office for 
Recruitment a second year. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Richard B. Sealock was reelected an ALA En- 
dowment Trustee for a three-year term. A de- 
cision on ALA conference sites after 1967 was 
postponed until staff could report on the pos- 
sibilities of two groupings: 1) Houston, Dallas, 
and Oklahoma City; 2) cities in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The Board accepted the suggestion that 
where desirable the practice of paying ex- 
penses for nonlibrarian General Sessions speak- 
ers be expanded to include honoraria; in this 
connection the Executive Director was asked 
to study the possibility of liberalizing expenses 
for the various units of the Association for 


_ speakers and to report at a later time. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Program Evaluation and Budget, the 1963-64 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award was granted to the LAD 
Office for Recruitment. 

The Board received a further report from the 
Committee on ALA Publishing which included 
the request that the Board insofar as possible 
hold major policy decisions relating to publish- 
ing until the Committee can complete the ex- 
tensive investigations it has under way. 

The Reference Services Division’s pro- 
posed Project to Study the Use of the Card 
Catalog by Reference Librarians and the Ef- 
fects of Limitations in Cataloging on Refer- 
ence Service was approved in principle and the 
Executive Director authorized to seek funds 
for its support. 

The Board in its responsibility to review 
the Council agenda and make recommenda- 
tions to Council devoted a major portion of its 
time interviewing representatives of groups re- 
porting to Council. | 
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The 1963-64 Executive Board, meeting 
Saturday morning, July 20, received and 
adopted as policy the following recommenda- 
tions submitted by PEBCO on budget presen- 
tations: 1) That all budget requests for new 
positions and for assignments from the clerical 
pool to units of the ALA be accompanied by ~ 
job descriptions and be examined in advance 
by the Executive Director who will arrange the 
requests in order of priority, and that his rec- 
ommendations be presented to PEBCO with 
the docket for the annual conference. 2) That 
requests for money for travel for attendance at 
meetings concerned with the business of or on 
behalf of the Association be given the same 
consideration as other requests insofar as 
funds are available. 3) That ways of providing 
better representation for committees of ALA be 
explored with the possibility that committees 
making special budget requests be allowed a 
hearing at the time of the budget discussion. 
4.) That the informational report of the Pub- 
lishing Department to PEBCO be made [a 
matter of] policy and that it be given at the 
Midwinter meeting of PEBCO in the future. 

PEBCO’s report asked for clarification of the 
policy governing allocations from Publishing 
Funds for support of periodicals; the Board | 
confirmed that section and committee periodi- 
cals are not included. i 

The Board adopted the 1963-64 General 
Funds Budget, totaling $787,496, as recom- 
mended by PEBCO and agreed to consider ad- 
ditional requests at its 1963 Fall meeting 
to be held in Chicago November 22-23. 

Esther J. Piercy was appointed for a two- 
year term on the Board’s Headquarters Visit- 
ing Committee to serve with Arthur Yabroff as 
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chairman and Rutherford D. Rogers whose 
terms hold over until 1964. The Visiting Com- 
mittee was charged also with responsibility of 
advising the Executive Director upon certain 
personnel matters at his request at a meeting 
likely to be held prior to the meeting of the 
Visiting Committee’s annual visit on Novem- 
ber 20-21. 

C. Walter Stone was appointed the Associ- 
ation’s representative to the Educational Me- 
dia Council, and procedures and nominations 
of President Wagman were approved for the 
appointment of a PEBCO member-at-large for 
1963-64. 

1964 Midwinter sessions of Council were set 


for 2 P.M., Wednesday and Thursday, January 
29 and 30, with Council’s informational meet- 
ing with the Executive Board at 8:30 A.M., 
Wednesday, January 29. 

The Deputy Executive Director was asked 
to review the papers and recommendations 
which resulted from the Conference-Within-a- 
Conference with a view toward identifying im- 
mediate and long-range programs; publication 
of a report in book form is to be investigated. 

The life of the special committee on Inter- 
Related Library Service to Students was ex- 
tended for another year in the event the CWC 
brings about functions which should be as- 


signed to this group.—David H. Clift. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee on Accreditation 


With Leon Carnovsky serving as temporary 
chairman, the Committee on Accreditation dis- 


- cussed the spring evaluation report prepared 


by its representatives following a visit to the 
Department of Library Science, Kent State 
University, Ohio. On the visiting committee 
were Nancy Jane Day, William Chait, Richard 
B. Sealock, and Neal Harlow, chairman. Fol- 
lowing a unanimous vote to accept the visiting 
team’s recommendation to accredit Kent State 
University, Department of Library Science, 
Dr. Carnovsky in his capacity as temporary 
chairman commended this team for its report. 

William K. Selden, executive director, Na- 


ational Commission on Accrediting, attended 


Fi 


on 


one of the COA meetings. In a stimulating 
and fruitful discussion, the group reviewed 
COA policies and procedures as they relate to 
those of the National Commission on Accred- 
iting. As a result of this visit editorial work 
was completed on a statement regarding COA 
accrediting policies and procedures for inclu- 
sion in a loose-leaf volume to be issued by the 
National Commission on Accrediting which 
will have similar sections for all recognized ac- 
crediting agencies, Another result of the Selden 
visit was a decision by the Committee on Ac- 
creditation to publish as soon as possible its 
manual for COA evaluation teams. 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


The Committee on Intellectual Freedom gave 
first consideration to the Access to Public Li- 
braries study. The majority of the members 
had attended the LAD meeting, at which the 


study was discussed, just prior to the meeting 
of the committee. It was voted unanimously 
to urge publication of the study at the earliest 
possible time. 

The action of the California Supreme Court 
in reversing their decision with regard to the 
Tropic of Cancer was discussed and considera- 
tion given to whether it is now necessary or 
desirable to take any further action with re- 
gard to the case before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Pursuant to the proposal originated by 
Frederick H. Wagman, there was some discus- 
sion about the possibility of the creation of a 
defense fund which might be used in assisting 
librarians in difficulty on problems of intellec- 
tual freedom. It is hoped that some definite 


Members of the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee seen on this month’s cover are, from left, 
Ralph Ellsworth, librarian, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Ervin J. Gaines, personnel officer, 
Boston Public Library; Everett T. Moore, assist- 
ant librarian, University of California, Los An- 
geles; Archie McNeal (chairman), librarian, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables; Mildred Bat- 
chelder (staff liaison), executive secretary, Chil- 
dren’s and Young Adult Services divisions; 
Leroy C. Merritt, professor, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley; Benja- 
min E. Powell, librarian, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N.C.; and Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State 
Librarian. Members not shown in the photograph 
or not present when it was taken are Mrs. Au- 
gusta Baker, Martha Boaz, Evelyn Levy, and 
Ernest I. Miller. 
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action can be taken to this end and also that 
more direct assistance may be provided for 
cases where there is an immediate and urgent 
need, | 

Members of the Library Freedom Commit- 
tee of ALTA were present at the meeting and 
offered their assistance in any way possible to 
support the work of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. They are planning to develop 
informational material for trustees on their ac- 
tion and responsibility in cases of attempts at 
censorship. 

The question of Book-of-the-Month Club 
Awards to segregated libraries came up and 
the chairman was instructed to write a letter 
to the Awards Committee and to the Public 
Library Association, reminding them of ALA 
policy in regard to segregation in libraries. — 


Legislation Committee 


In the course of its five meetings the Legisla- 
tion Committee agreed on action to further 
major legislation of interest to libraries, in 
particular the college and public library and 
library training measures now under consid- 
eration by Congress. In addition, because bills 
to improve adult basic education have assumed 
unusual importance at this time, the commit- 
tee transmitted to the board of the Adult Serv- 
ices Division a recommendation to develop a 
program of activities which libraries can un- 
dertake in the adult literacy area which might 
be related to the pending legislation. The ASD 
board agreed that through its newly appointed 
Reading Improvement Committee such a pro- 
gram might be undertaken. 

A time schedule was outlined for revision 
of the present statement of legislative policy 
with presentation to Council at the Midwin- 
ter Meeting 1964 as the target date, Edmon 
Low, Oklahoma State University Library, Still- 
water, chairman; Lucile Nix, chief library con- 
sultant, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta; and Cora Paul Bomar, School Library 
Services, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, North Carolina, constitute the subcom- 
mittee to draft the proposed revision. 

A progress report on the third edition of 
American Library Laws by its editor, Alex 
Ladenson, indicated that copy will be ready 
to be turned over to the ALA Publishing De- 
partment before the end of 1963. Ernest Doer- 
schuk is proceeding with the 1963 edition of 
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the Legislative Gazette, which will be discon- 
tinued when American Library .Laws is pub- 
lished. 


Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee chose October 18, 
1963, as the date for the fourth annual ALA 
Membership Day. | 

The committee approved a request for the 
establishment of subcommittees of the Mem- 
bership Committee within the divisions. These 
subcommittees are to be chaired by the divi- 
sional representatives on the ALA Membership 
Committee, report to the parent committee, and 
work closely with the state membership chair- 
men. 


Program Evaluation and 

Budget Committee 

The ALA Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Budget received and studied General _ 
Funds request budgets which in total exceeded 
the estimated 1963-64 General Funds Budget- 
ary Ceiling of $787,496 by $38,000. After the 
full committee had received from the treasurer 
and other members of the Budget Subcommit- 
tee presentations of the total ALA financial 
picture and unit requests, the Budget Subcom- 
mittee was able to recommend a balanced 
budget for submission by PEBCO to the Exe- 
cutive Board. A balanced budget was made 
possible by various cuts, a major portion of 
which represented requests for additional staff. 
PEBCO reiterated its Midwinter program pri- ` 
orities, recruiting and research development 
(including the Library Technology Project), 
and its belief that these should continue as ALA ~- 
programs with ALA support, and submitted its 
recommendations for the adoption of four pol- 
icy statements and requested that the Board 
clarify the policy on the use of ALA Publish- 
ing Funds for divisional journals and newslet- 
ters. (See Executive Board Highlights.) In 
making its recommendation for the 1963-64. 
recipient of the J. Morris Jones—World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award, PEBCO 
proposed that units of the Association be ad- 
vised that proposals for less than the full 
amount are acceptable and be discouraged 
from tailoring project budgets to the full 
amount available under the award. Sugges- 
tions to staff for clarification of budget presen- 


tations were adopted _ David H. Clift. eee 
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Divisional Activities at the Conference 


Adult Services Division . 

The Preconference Institute on Reading Im- 
provement for Adults, which is being reported 
separately, was ASD’s major activity of the 
conference. The newly published handbook 
for librarians, How to Use the Reading for an 
Age of Change Series, by Mrs. Helen Hugue- 
nor Lyman, of the Wisconsin State Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, was introduced 
at a luncheon and membership meeting at- 
tended by about 200 members. The comple- 
tion of the publication of the five pamphlets 
in the first Reading for an Age of Change se- 
ries and the receipt of a further grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for a sec- 
ond series of pamphlets was announced. A 
preliminary statement of standards of adult 
services was distributed by the chairman of 
the ASD Committee on Adult Services Stand- 
ards and briefly discussed. 

The sessions of the Board of Directors 
were devoted in part to a review of work in 
progress with particular attention to the work 
of three special committees—Adult Educa- 
tion Literature, Publications, and Reading 
Improvement. A standing committee, the Pub- 
_lications Advisory Committee, was estab- 
‘lished; its functions will include some of 
those previously performed by the Adult Edu- 
cation Literature and Publications committees, 
which were discharged with thanks. It was de- 
cided also to accept the recommendation of 
the special committee which had been charged 
with the study of the state of reading im- 
provement programs in libraries that it be dis- 
charged and that a standing committee on 
Reading Improvement for Adults be estab- 
lished in its place. The Board voted to main- 
tain as a unit the exhibit which had been 
provided by the publishers through the help 
of the American Book Publishers Council for 
the Preconference Institute on Reading Im- 
provement for Adults. The exhibit will be cir- 
culated for use at meetings of state library as- 
sociations and other groups. A suggestion that 
ASD should undertake a study of services to 
the individual adult reader, similar in «scope 


to the survey of group services to adults 
which was made in 1953, was referred to the 
Special Projects Committee and is under con- 
sideration by that committee. 

Plans were made by the ASD National Li- 
brary Week Committee for publicizing to 
ASD members and to state NLW directors in- 
formation on continuing programs which might 
be undertaken with various types of adult 
groups and organizations and brought to a 
focus during National Library Week. 

The ASD Library Service to an Aging Popu- 
lation Committee approved plans to join with 
the Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups and the Committee on Adult 
Reading Improvement in presenting a pro- 
gram at the 1964 ALA conference, discussed 
plans presented to the ASD Committee on Re- 
lations with State and Local Library Associa- 
tions for the designation in each state of a 
liaison representative for library service to ag- 
ing, and edited the preliminary draft of a 
statement, The Library’s Responsibility to 
the Aging. In addition, the St. Louis Confer- 
ence Program Committee made tentative 
plans for a session devoted to the relative 


-roles of the college and public library in de- 


veloping lifetime reading habits. 

An open meeting of the Committee on Re- 
lations with State and Local Library Associa- 
tions provided an opportunity for more than 
forty representatives of state library associa- 
tions to exchange experiences and describe 
and evaluate adult services activities which 
have been undertaken by the associations. 
Workshops, leadership training institutes for 
association officers, and standards of adult 
services were amoug the projects presented. It 
was agreed that this meeting was notable for 
having brought together representatives of 
state associations to discuss common goals 
and problems. The group expressed the desire 
that they continue to share information on 


‘these adult services activities through mailings 


from ASD and that plans be made for associa- 
tion representatives to meet annually at the 
ALA conference.—Eleanor Phinney. 
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American Association of School Librarians 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians had three board meetings, the State As- 
sembly Breakfast, and a membership meeting. 
The Supervisors Section had a luncheon on 
Friday at which 128 people interested in su- 
pervision discussed their problems. 

At the State Assembly Breakfast on Thurs- 
day, 592 school librarians and their friends 
heard Dr. Richard J. Miller of the NEA Proj- 
ect on Instruction talk about results of this 
project significant for school librarians. Almost 
all of the fifty states were represented as well 
as Canada, Japan, and France. 

The membership meeting on Thursday aft- 
ernoon was devoted mainly to reports of the 
Knapp School Libraries Project, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica School Library Awards Pro- 
gram, the Professional Relations Committee, 
the Legislation Committee, and School Li- 
brary Development Project. Resolutions of ap- 
preciation to Sarah Jones, chief library con- 
sultant, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta, for her dedicated work on library legis- 
lation and to the local arrangements commit- 
tee. for the Chicago Conference were adopted. 

An important guest from Japan, Mr. Yataro 
Matsuo, executive secretary of the Japan 
School Library Association, brought greetings 
to the membership from his association. 

The Board of Directors was given a detailed 
report of the planning for the 1964 preconfer- 
ence to be held in St. Louis in cooperation 
with the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion and the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of NEA. The topic 
will be Instructional Materials and the Cur- 
riculum.—Dorothy A. McGinnis. 


American Association of State Libraries 


The major task of the American Association 
of State Libraries was the presentation of 
Standards for Library Functions at the State 
Level. The draft prepared by the Survey and 
Standards Committee and written by Lowell 
Martin of the Grolier Society, Inc., was pre- 
sented at a preconference meeting, at which a 
number of changes and suggestions were pro- 
posed by members of the division. The com- 
mittee then revised its draft, and the member- 
ship approved the final form. It thus becomes 
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ALA official standards, since ASL speaks for 
the Association in matters within its field of 
responsibility. The Standards as approved 
were presented to the Governors’ Conference 
meeting in Miami Beach and to the National 
Legislative Conference at their August meet- 
ing in Honolulu. 

On recommendation of the division’s Legis- 
lation Liaison Committee, the board approved 
in principle a model law on interstate com- 
pacts, which has already been enacted by five 
states. 

The special training needs of librarian field 
consultants at the state level, both in basic 
library training and through seminars and 
other forms of in-service training, were recog- 
nized by a formal request to the ALA Com- 
mission on a National Plan for Library Edu- 
cation that these needs be stressed in the com- 
mission’s delineation of the National Plan. 

The Third Assembly on Library Functions 
of the States, to which the Library of Con: 
gress will act as host, was scheduled for No- 
vember 13, 14, and 15. The program was out- 
lined by a committee chaired by Mrs. Loleta 
D. Fyan, ASL past president, and composed 
of representatives of national organizations 
concerned with service at the state level, the 
Library of Congress, and the Library Services 
Branch. . 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 

At the program meeting of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, Lawrence 
Towner, recently appointed director of Chi- 
cago’s Newberry Library, told the audience a 
little about the establishment of that library 
and much about its resources. 

Topics of current interest were discussed in 
the meetings of the several sections of ACRL. 
Members who attended the meeting of the 
University Libraries Section heard three pa- 
pers concerning the costs of data processing 
in library work. Don S. Culbertson, University 
of Illinois Library, Chicago, spoke on the use 
of data processing in acquisitions and cata- 
loging; Melvin J. Voigt, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, La Jolla, in serial. handling; 
and James R. Cox, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles, in circulation work. It 
was pointed out that libraries are now spend- 
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ing three dollars out of four for staff whereas 
one dollar of four was formerly the case. The 
decision to use data processing can not very 
well be made on the basis of cost; rather the 
volume of work must often be the deciding 
factor. Furthermore, no valid comparison of 
costs can be made because there is insuff- 
cient information about the unit costs of work 
done by traditional methods. 

Felix E. Hirsch, Treaton State College Li- 
brary, New Jersey, told the Teacher Educa- 


tion Libraries Section that the teacher educa- 


tion library of tomorrow should differ from the 
library of the strong liberal arts college only in 
placing a greater emphasis on education but 
not in the basic quality of the book collection 
and service to users. Dr. Hirsch stated that for 
our future teachers all aspects of world affairs 
should be emphasized, especially the prob- 
lems of the new nations. Robert R. McClar- 
ren, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed the failure of the library profession to 
develop a program of research commensurate 
with the many important aspects of librarian- 
ship. 

The program meeting of the Subject Spe- 
cialists Section was sponsored by the Agricul- 
ture and Biological Sciences Subsection. There 
were group discussions concerning the prob- 
lems of special subject collections in college 
and research libraries. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed were acquisitions, cataloging, coordina- 
tion of multisubject collections, information re- 
trieval, public services, and serials and docu- 
ments. Program meetings were held also by the 
Art Subsection and the Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Subsection. Members of the latter group 
were addressed by Melville J. Ruggles, vice- 
president of the Council on Library Resources, 
who discussed the development of Slavic area 
studies in the United States and the need for or- 
ganizing the bibliography of the Slavic field. 

Richard K. Gardner and Mrs. Ruth M. 
Christiansen addressed the Junior College Li- 
braries Section. Mrs. Christiansen gave a re- 
view of current practices involved in handling 


Robert Vosper, UCLA Hbrarian, chalrman of tne Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries and a past president of 
ACRL, and Arthur Hamlin, University of Cincinnatl li- 
brarian. formerly executive secretary of ACRL. 


audio-visual materials and services in college 
libraries. Mr. Gardner, editor of Choice, the 
book selection journal to be published by 
ACRL, talked about the principles of book se- 
lection and the philosophy which will guide 
him in his work as editor. The Rare Books Sec- 
tion and the History Section of the Reference 
Services Division sponsored a preconference 
institute on Western Americana. Persons at- 
tending the meeting viewed special exhibi- 
tions of materials at the Newberry Library, the 
University of Chicago, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Among the papers presented were: 
“Transportation as a Factor in the Develop- 
ment of the West,” “The Urbanization of the 
West,” “The Mythology of the West,” and 
“Economic Aspects of Western American His- 
tory.” 

The college librarians took a bus trip to Be- 
loit College, Wisconsin, on Saturday, where 
they viewed the new library building and par- 
ticipated in a program on the topic, The Col- 
lege Library: New Demands and New Ap- 
proaches. Wyman Parker, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut, gave the prin- 
cipal paper on the subject which was discussed 
by a panel consisting of Benjamin B. Rich- 
ards, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
as moderator; Virginia Clark, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio; Johnnie Givens, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee; Jean 
Black, Portland State College, Oregon; and 
Anne C. Edmonds, Douglass College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey.—Joseph H. Reason. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries’ program meeting was a luncheon 
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and membership meeting attended by 95 peo- 
ple, at which the Rev. Gervase Brinkman, 
O.F.M., Catholic chaplain, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Joliet, Ilinois, spoke on biblio- 
therapy as it may be applied in the correc- 
tional institution. His early library training 
was reflected in the care with which he had 
explored both library and correctional litera- 
ture for his material. After presenting a brief 
summary of current thinking on the essential 
role of the librarian in the rehabilitation of the 
prisoner, and the necessity for using biblio- 
therapeutic procedures in reformation, the 
speaker discussed the actual situation as it ex- 
ists in the area of library service in correctional 
institutions today. He pointed out the paucity 
of library programs and personnel and charged 
those present with the responsibility for initia- 
ting the development of such programs and 
personnel, suggesting specific steps by which 
this might be undertaken. 

The meetings of the Board of Directors 
were concerned chiefly with progress reports 
and with the discussion of the need for’ man- 
uals and lists for use by librarians in the 
smaller hospitals serving patients, staff, and 


nursing schools. Several approaches to meeting 
these needs were proposed for referral to 
AHIL’s Special Projects Committee. , 

At the recommendation of the AHIL repre- 
sentative of the Inter-Association Hospital Li- 
braries Committee, the appointment of an ad 
hoc committee to work on a revision of the 
standards for hospital libraries was authorized, 
which would include representation from the 
associations represented in the Inter-Associa- 
tion Hospital Libraries Committee —Hleanor 


Phinney. 


Children’s Services Division 


The policy statement of criteria for book fairs 
approved by the Children’s Services Division 
board at Midwinter 1963 was adopted by the 
CSD membership under the title, Seven ALA 
Book Fair Criteria, and thus becomes official 
ALA policy. The statement of recommended 
procedures for book fairs was also adopted. 
Elizabeth Enright was announced as the 
nomination of the U.S. section of the Interna- 
tional Board on Books for Young People for 
the 1964 Hans Christian Andersen Interna- 
tional Award. CSD candidates for the Hans 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries board meeting, Clockwise, beginning left: Genevieve M. Casey, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing; Mrs. Florence S. Grannis, State Commission for the Blind, Des Moines; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baker, Hospital and Institutions Department, Cleveland Public Library; Mildred McWhorter (president 
1962-63), Veterans Administration Hospital Library, Dublin, Ga.; Marion H. Vedder, Institution Libraries Con- 
sultant, New York State Library, Albany; Mary A. Walsh, Veterans Administration Library, Northport, L.L, N.Y.; 
William K. Beatty, Northwestern University Medical Library, Chicago; Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary; Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf, Children's Memorial Hospital Library, Chicago; Mildred T. Moody, Glen Lake State Sanatorium, 


Minnetonka, Minn. 
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Christian Andersen Honors List are The 
Bronze Bow by Elizabeth Speare (Houghton), 
Once a Mouse by Marcia Brown (Scribner), 
and A Wrinkle in Time by Madeleine L’Engle 
(Farrar). CSD carries responsibility for these 
nominations. The U.S. section consists of 
CSD and the Children’s Book Council. 

Delaware, Florida, New Hampshire, and 
Wisconsin have been named to participate in 
the pilot program of the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Good Reading for Youth book 
fair project. Plans were developed by the 
CSD advisory committee to the project (Mary 
Elizabeth Ledlie, Milwaukee Public Library, 
chairman) in cooperation with representatives 
of the state library agencies involved. 

The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund 
has received to date $3186 in memory -of Mr. 
Melcher. This includes a $1000 gift from the 
Children’s Book Council. 

CSD’s board expressed its appreciation to 
Daniel Melcher for his proposal to continue 
the tradition established by his father in pro- 
viding the medals for the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Awards winners and in serving as host at 
the spring announcement. 

During the membership meeting, Exnest 
Hertzberg presented Barbara Cooney’s original 
decorations for the broadside, “The World of 
Children’s Books,” to Mildred L. Batchelder. 

Enlarged reproductions of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Medals set the stage for the annual 

~ awards dinner. The medal winners, Madeleine 
L’Engle and Ezra Jack Keats, made acceptance 
talks, and their publishers, Farrar, Strauss and 
» © Company and The Viking Press, provided me- 
mentos in the form of blue and gold folders 
which included a picture of the late Frederic 

° Melcher, donor of the awards, and the text of 
“The King’s Breakfast” which he read at many 

of the dinners. Also provided was CSD’s first 
effort to introduce Newbery Medal books to 
children, a small pamphlet listing the books in 

-an arrangement to appeal to the children them- 

selves. 
A division hospitality center was main- 
tained throughout the conference and dis- 
| played the new Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books, Notable Children’s Books of 
| 1962, and children’s magazines now being 
` evaluated. Senior Girl Scouts served as aides. 


~ 


Virginia Haviland of the Boston Public Li- 


brary was named CSD’s official delegate to 
the September 1963 meeting in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
of the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations. 

Based on the reports of librarian observers at 
Junior Great Books discussion groups in a 
number of states, the CSD board’s committee 
recommended that relationships with this pro- 
gram should be limited to the local level. 

CSD will again serve as adviser to the three 
radio networks—NBC, CBS, ABC—on weekly 
children’s programs for the coming year. 

The Let’s Read Together Revision Com- 
mittee announced the completed manuscript 
has been turned over to the ALA Publishing 


- Department. 


Three representatives from the Boy Scouts 
of America headquarters met with CSD board 
members and the CSD advisory committee. 
Plans were initiated for a new project in which 
librarians will assist Boy Scout leaders in help- 
ing boys find the pleasures of reading. 

Publication of a cumulative index of Top 
of the News from 1941 to 1963 is planned for 
a winter or spring issue of the magazine. 


Library Administration Division 


The major item of discussion at the meetings 
of the Library Administration Division Board 
of Directors was the report from International 
Research Associates on the Access to Public 
Libraries study. On the recommendation of the 
advisory committee to the study, the board 
voted to receive the report and ordered its im- 
mediate publication. At the division’s general 
meeting the report was presented and dis- 
cussed. As a result of questions raised during 
the discussion, the advisory. committee met 
again and after careful consideration recon- 
firmed its earlier action urging immediate pub- 
lication. The LAD board at its next meeting 
heard reports from Archie McNeal, chairman 
of the ‘Intellectual Freedom Committee, and 
Harold Tucker, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee to the study, and moved: “That the 
LAD Board of Directors reafhrms the action 
taken at its first meeting accepting the report 
and urging its immediate publication.’ The 
president of LAD was requested by the board 

1 By the time this issue appears, Access to Public 


Libraries will be available at $3 from the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department. l 
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to appoint a committee to consider appropri- 
ate action stemming from the report. Reaction 
and recommendations are to be solicited from 
all individuals and libraries interested in the 
report and its findings. It is hoped that a rec- 
ommendation can be made at the next Mid- 
winter Meeting. 

The board considered the proposal of the 
American Library Trustee Association that the 
Friends of Libraries Committee of the Public 
Relations Section be transferred to ALTA. 
After discussion of the varied roles of trustees 
and Friends, it was agreed that trustees as the 
oficial governing body of the library consti- 
tute a policy-making group while Friends per- 
form primarily in a public relations role to aid 
in carrying out policies. The board therefore 
voted that the Friends of Libraries Committee 
remain in LAD and that it be strengthened 
through increased membership activity. It is 
hoped that it may attain section status in the 
future. 

Joel Williams has been appointed director 
of the division’s National Statistics Coordi- 
nating Project. The project office will be lo- 
cated in the National Library of Medicine. 

The LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT SECTION is surveying the use and 
value of the Study of Circulation Control 
Systems by means of a questionnaire. The an- 
swers will be tabulated and the results studied 
by the Circulation Control Committee. Rec- 


ommendations are to be presented at the next 


Midwinter Meeting. 

The PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SEC- 
TION’s Committee on Retirement Homes has 
devised a questionnaire to elicit information 
on the interests and needs of librarians in re- 
tirement homes. The Committee to Study the 
Youth Employment Act recommended that 
the bill be supported by ALA to the extent 


that such support does not adversely affect, 


support of more important library legislation, 
such as: the National Education Improvement 
Act of 1963. It was reported that data re- 
ceived on fringe benefits in public libraries is 
being processed and that the newly estab- 
lished Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment will consider the need for gathering 
similar data on college and university li- 
braries. 

The Public Relations in Libraries Commit- 
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tee of the Pustec RELATIONS SECTION re- 
ported that the March 1964 issue of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin will contain articles on 
public relations of particular interest to ad- 
ministrators. The section will assist the Amer- 
ican Library Trustee Association in planning 
a workshop on public relations for the 1964 
conference. The Leaflets Committee will issue 
a leaflet on radio and television in cooperation 
with a subcommittee of the ALA Audio-Vis- 


ual Committee. 


Library Education Division 


At the Library Education Division member- 
ship meeting, Richard H. Logsdon, Columbia 
University Libraries, New York, reviewed the 
work of the ALA Commission on a National 
Plan for Library Education and its drafting 
committee. As now planned, Dr. Logsdon and 
Vice-Chairman Raynard C. Swank, School of 
Librarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley, will rewrite, in the next several weeks, the 
proposal for the work of the commission. Dr. 
Logsdon concluded by listing the guidelines 
set forth for this next phase of the commis- 
sion’s work. These include: 

1. The job should not be rushed. 

2. We must somehow separate questions 
involving judgments from those which are an- 
swerable by assembling appropriate facts. 

3. We must be surer of what has already 


been established through previous studies and , 


reports. 

4. We must avoid the pitfalls of aoe 
and thinking too much in the large. 

5. We must be realistic about criticism and 
realistic about change. 

6. Ways must be found to draw more effec- 
tively on the knowledge, experience, and con- 
victions of members of the commission in 
reaching agreement on what constitutes the 


major problems and the more promising direc- . 


tions or solutions. 

Sarah R. Reed sketched a tentative blue-- 
print for the work of the Library Education 
Specialist in the Library Services Branch. 

At the TEACHERS SECTION membership 
meeting on Monday evening, Harold Gold- 
stein (Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois, Urbana), Robert Hayes 
(American Documentation Institute), and 
Walter Stone (Graduate Library School, Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh) each presented papers 
relating to the Chicago conference in May on 
the Implications of the New Media for the 
Teaching of Library Science. The papers will 
appear in the postconference issue of the LED 
Newsletter, a special Teachers Section issue 
being edited by Helen Focke, incoming sec- 
tion chairman. 

On Monday afternoon, Asia Foundation 
Grant and Bogle Memorial Fund committees 
sponsored jointly with the International Re- 
` lations Round Table a reception and seminar 
for foreign students and friends. The useful- 
ness of U.S. library education for foreign li- 
brarians formed the basis for a lively discus- 
sion. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
completion of another edition of Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Grants-In-Aid, Loan Funds and 

Other Financial Assistance for a Educa- 
"tion was noted. 


Public Library Association 


The Board of Directors of the Public Library 
Association discussed the relations of the di- 
vision with the Library Administration Di- 
vision, and concluded that while it favored 
the retention of LAD, it strongly urged that a 
critical study be made of all LAD activities 
and programs, so that those wholly related to 
a type-of-library division can be reassigned to 
it. i 

= [t felt that the working of the Council Re- 
apportionment Committee now creates diff- 
culties for divisions where the Councilors nom- 
nated by the divisions are voting members of 


the boards, and requested the ALA Executive | 


Board to initiate a study to stabilize and make 
more current the number-of Councilors as- 
signed to each division. 

The Interlibrary Cooperation Cornmittee 
held a “chat-and-chew” luncheon to enable all 
who are concerned about the techniques of co- 
ordinating numerous independent libraries in 
systems to discuss mutual concerns and sug- 


Harold L. Hamill, Itbrarian, Los Angeles Publie Library, 
immediate past president of the Publie Library Associa- 
tion; Clara E. Breed, librarian, San Diego Publie Li- 
brary, 1962—63 PLA president; and Ransom L. Richard- 
son, librarian, Flint, Michigan, Public Library, 1963-64 


\ PLA president. 


gest to the committee ways in which it could 
be of assistance. 

A dinner honoring the successful completion 
of the Small Libraries Project and the Book- 
of-the-Month Club Library Awards was held. 
Special guests were Harry Scherman, chair- 
man of the BOMC Board, Joseph Wheeler, 
originator of the Small Libraries Project, and 
Verner Clapp, president of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, which financed it. Russell 
Thacher, first award director for the BOMC 
Award, and a number of representatives of 
winning libraries were also present. Clara 
Shaw, Jenkins, Kentucky, spoke of what the 
award had meant to her library; Mrs. Mildred 
Schulz, East Moline, Illinois, told of her use of 
the Small Libraries pamphlets with the librar- 
ians in her area; and Hannis S. Smith, Min- 
nesota Library Division, commented on the 
effects of both programs on statewide develop- 
ment. 


Reference Services Division 


Congressman Roman C. Pucinski (D., IL), 
spoke at the Reference Services Division mem- 
ber meeting on “Can America’s Libraries Han- 
dle Our Colossal Rate of Accumulating Knowl- 
edge?” His thesis was the necessity for the es- 
tablishment of a national research data proc- 
essing and information retrieval center. 

Frances B. Jenkins, RSD president, re- 
ported on the division’s progress during 1962- 
63. 

A project, The Card Catalog and Reference 
Services, proposing to study the uses made of 
the card catalog by reference librarians in or- 
der to determine the possible effects limita- 
tions jn cataloging might have on reference 
service, was approved for submission to the 
ALA Executive Board. 

The Science, Technology, and Business 
Committee was divided, by request, to provide 
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closer orientation along subject specialist lines 
into the Science and Technology Committee 
and the Business Committee. 

Approval was given to a traveling exhibit 
of the Outstanding Reference Books of the 
Year. A new “Manual of Procedure for Divi- 
sion Officers and Committee Chairmen” was 
submitted and accepted to aid in committee 
activity. 

Discussion ‘of the 1964 preconference in- 
stitute on Information Storage and Retrieval 
in Libraries determined that the focus would 
be toward general librarians, not specialists. 

In anticipation of the American Reference 
Center at the New York World’s Fair, the 
RSD board was concerned with planning and 
establishing a creditable exhibit. 

The successful preconference on Western 
Americana was discussed for possible future 
program activity of the History SECTION. 
Publication of the proceedings will be done 


in cooperation with the Rare Books Section of 


the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. 

The Chapters Committee approved publi- 
cation of a guide for the use of chapters and 
other groups on “New and Improved Tech- 
niques in Reference Service for Students.” 
This guide, which includes bibliographies, 
will shortly be available from the RSD office. 
The preparation of a guide on the organiza- 
tion and conduct of reference workshops is 
planned for 1964. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee sponsored 
a meeting on “Current Research in Interli- 
brary Loan Problems.” After evaluating the 
program, the committee made two recommen- 
dations: 1) That libraries at the state and lo- 
cal levels study the desirability of establishing 
special cooperative arrangements effective. Ex- 
amples now in effect or in prospect may be 
found in New Jersey, West Virginia, Colorado, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 2) That reports 
of activities in any of these areas be forwarded 
to the Interlibrary Loan Committee, in care of 
the Executive Secretary, Reference Services 
Division. Copies of these recommendations 
are to be sent to the presidents of the various 
state library associations. 

The committee also took the position that 
libraries should not lend dissertations availa- 
ble from University Microfilms. It felt that a 
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guide to the use of Dissertation Abstracts was 
needed, owing to inconsistencies in indexing 
and dates in that publication. 

A representative of the Copying Methods 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision, has been added to the Interlibrary 
Loan Committee. The committee is hopeful 
that progress can be made toward standardiz- 
ing notes and practices with respect to photo- 
copying in lieu of interlibrary loan, an in- 
creasingly important problem. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


A committee to consider all aspects of book 
catalogs had its structure and function ap- 
proved by the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division board. It will include representa- 
tives from the Acquisitions, Cataloging, Copy- 
ing Methods, and Serials sections and the 
Documentation, Interlibrary Cooperation, and. 
Resources committees of RTSD, as well as 
from the Reference Services Division’s Bib- 
liography Committee. 

The Documentation Committee agreed to- 
cooperate with the RSD Committee on Infor- 
mation Retrieval in a preconference institute 
on automation and data processing at the St. 
Louis Conference. The committee is support- 
ing a project to publish information in its field 
for division members. 

The School Library Technical eee 
Committee has completed a bibliography of 
articles since 1950 on School Library Progéss- 
ing. Copies will be available from the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians office this 


fall. 


Several RTSD representatives have been 


‘named by the Library Administration Divi- 


sion as a new Advisory Committee on Statis- 
tics for Technical Processes to work with the 
National Library Statistics Coordinating Proj- 
ect. Bella Shachtman, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C., wants 
anyone possessing background information to 
communicate with her. 


“The Union List of Serials is pro- 
gressing,” the committee reports 


periodically. 


Swiftie by Elizabeth Rodell 
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The RTSD board accepted the petitions for 
affiliation of two discussion groups, the Techni- 
cal Services Directors of Large Research Li- 
braries and the Technical Services Administra- 
tors of Medium-Sized Research Libraries. A 
third group, Technical Services Directors of 
Large Public Libraries, held an organization 
meeting and will present its petition at Mid- 
winter. | 

The Acquisitions Section will sponsor 
a preconference institute on the Procurement 
of Library Materials through Centralized Pur- 
chasing Agencies at the St. Louis Conference 
in 1964. The Bookdealer—Library Relations 
Committee, under Carl Jackson, University of 


Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, sponsor of. 


the institute, is interested in suggestions for 
topics and participants. The papers will be 
published. 


~~ The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 


mittee is engaged in updating present indexes 
for inclusion in the new edition of Cost of Li- 
brary Materials: Price Trends. Current in- 
dexes for periodicals and serials are being 
published. The Book and Periodical Price In- 
dexes are to be included in the 1963 Statis- 
tical Abstracts of the U.S. The outline for a 


Cost of Rare Books Index is being prepared. ` 


A Cost Index for Danish Books has been com- 
pleted and will be translated for U.S. pub- 
- lication. l 
a membership meeting of the CATA- 
LOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION, Mrs. 
Orcena Peterson presided over a panel on the 
_Subject of Centralized Processing. 
The Catalog Code Revision Committee 
held its usual two-day meeting prior to the 


_ conference. This was devoted primarily to a 


S 


detailed consideration of the draft for names 
of corporate bodies and a more cursory review 
of the first section of rules for names of per- 
sons. A statement from the Library of Con- 
gress suggesting a rule that would leave cer- 
tain corporate names under the place of loca- 
tion of the body was discussed but tabled 
pending receipt of a suggested rule from the 
British committee. A rule that names of classi- 
cal authors be used in their English forms was 
accepted. The timetable for the revision now 
calls for presentation of the completed draft to 
the Executive Committee at the St. Louis 
Conference rather than at Midwinter 1964. 


The Directory of Commercial Cataloging 
Services compiled by Barbara Westby of the 
Detroit Public Library will be published 
shortly. Plans are being made to keep it up to 
date by annual revisions. | 

The Filing Rules Subcommittee of the ALA 
Editorial Committee reported to the section on 
its progress to date. An annotated bibliography 
of books and articles on filing and filing rules 
from 1940 to 1962 has been prepared and 50 
systems of filing rules have been collected. 
Close contact is being maintained with the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, and infor- 
mation has been gathered for its use on filing 
entries under place. Filing problems encoun- 
tered in data processing have been investi- 
gated as well as the use of the ALA rules by 
indexers and by foreign libraries. Some results 
of the committee’s work will be published in 
an early issue of Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Services. 

The Copyinc METHODS SECTION Executive 
Committee agreed upon the need for several 
projects: developing a book of sample forms of 
copying methods techniques for use at refer- 
ence desks as an information resource for li- 
brary staffs and readers, and establishing a 
clearinghouse for putting librarians and ad- 
ministrators in touch with qualified experts on 
copying methods techniques when advice may 
be wanted on setting up of expanding photo- 
graphic and copying methods maintained by 
librarians. The Library Technology Project 
will be approached to consider cooperative 
work towards these ends. 

The List of International Subscription 
Agents has been completed and publication is 
anticipated this year. Approval was given by 
the SERIALS SECTION Executive Committee to 
maintaining a continuing information service 
on subscription agents and their performance 
as well as providing for future revisions of the 
publication. 


Young Adult Services Division 


Lucile Hatch’s presidential report incorporated 
the presentations of committee chairmen, re- 
sulting in a composite view of the Young 
Adult Services Division program. 

The list, African Encounter, is the first step 
in an African project which, like the earlier 
Asia project, will be to help young people gain 
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a better understanding of peoples and nations. 
The book list and program book were prepared 
by the Africa List Committee (Esther Walls, 
Countee Cullen Regional Library, New York, 
chairman) and will be published by ALA this 
fall. The YASD hospitality center was domi- 
nated by an exhibit of books included in the 
list. 

A supplement to Richer by Asia is in prep- 
aration. A small grant from the Asia Society 
will help with this project. A Latin America 
list of books and films is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1964. 

‘Interesting Adult Books for Young People 
1962 and a display of paperbound editions of 
the list, Outstanding Fiction for College- 
Bound Students, which were also on display, 
may now be borrowed from the CSD-YASD 
office by associations and institutions. 

Work has begun on a selected catalog of 
periodicals by a subcommittee of the Magazine 
Evaluation Committee (Mary Woodworth, 
Wisconsin High School Library, Madison, 
chairman). This is planned to assist school li- 


braries to meet the American Association of 
School Librarians standards. 

The National Library Week Committee 
(Helen Wilmott, Freeport Public Library, 
Long Island, New York) reported a pilot sur- 
vey of leader-type young people in one com- 
munity of “the book that has influenced me 
most.” The same survey pattern is being pro- 
posed to selected groups of communities with 
the suggestion that reports and exhibits be 
planned for the 1964 National Library Week. 

The St. Louis Conference program will be 
planned by the Publishers Relations Commit- 
tee (Julia Losinski, Westchester Library Sys- 
tem, Mount Vernon, New York, chairman) 
with unusual opportunities for librarians and 
publishers to discuss books in which young 
adults are interested. 

Reports from ALA Headquarters Library of 
the heavy use of YASD tapes of book discus- 
sions by young people and of book talk tapes 
have led to the establishment of a new proj-~y 
ect to assemble and evaluate new tapes of 
both types. e060 


NEW OFFICERS AND COUNCIL MEMBERS 


The election of Enwin CASTAGNA, director, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, as first vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, was announced at the 
Chicago Conference. RicHarp B. SEALOCK, librar- 
ian, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library, is 
second vice-president. 

Elected to four-year terms on Council were: 
Mary Louise BULL, personnel librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana; MARGARET SUE 
CopENHAVER, librarian, Wythe High School Li- 
brary, Richmond, Va.; FLORENCE S. CRAIG, direc- 
tor of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, O.; Ricnarp L. DARLING, 
school library specialist, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; Don- 
ALD C. Davison, university librarian, University 
of California, Santa Barbara; Mary ELIZABETH 
DoNALDSON, provincial librarian, Provincial Li- 
brary, Regina, Saskatchewan, Can.; WALFRED 
Erickson, head librarian, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ypsilanti; SALLIE J. FARRELL, state li- 
brarian, Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge; 
CAROLYN FIELD, coordinator, Work with Children, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa.: ELLIOTT 
Hardaway, director, University of South Florida 
Libraries, Tampa; HELEN D. HUTCHINSON, dep- 
uty director, Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Frances B. JENKINS, professor, Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Dlinois, Urbana; 
Marcaret Kap, associate professor, School of 
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Library Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; ALBERT P. MARSHALL, university li- 
brarian, Page Library, Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; Caartes W. Mixer, assistant 
director, University of Alabama Libraries, Uni- 
versity; Joun H. Montarty, director, Purdue 
University Libraries, West Lafayette, Ind.; 
Maryan E. Reyno.ps, state librarian, Washi 

ton State Library, Olympia; Howarp M. Réwer, , 
librarian, Free Public Library, San Bernardino, 
Calif.; BELLA E. SHacHTMAN, assistant director, 
Technical Services, National Agricultural Li: œw 
brary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dorotuy M. SINCLAIR, coordinator, . 
Adult Services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Mary Rocers SMITH, coordinator, Chil- 
dren's Services, Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary, Calif.; Epwarp B. STANFORD, director, 
University of "Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis; 
and Wittarp O. Younes, librarian, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Elected to fill.a vacancy for a term expiring in 
1965 was Mary Woopworts, librarian, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Elected to fill vacancies for a term expiring in 
1964 were HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, professor, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, and Mitprep Krogn, library Pa 
coordinator, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Public School 
Libraries. TI 
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Obligations to the Future 


by Frederick H. Wagman, President, American Library Association 


It is a rather overwhelming honor to serve 
as the chief elected officer of this great Asso- 
ciation. [ accept my responsibilities with pro- 
found gratitude to the membership and with 
equally deep humility born out of some aware- 
ness of my own limitations and the problems 
of librarianship in our time. I may add, also, 
that this sense of humility is not lessened by 
my position as the last speaker of the annual 
ritual week that restores our organizational 
tissues, revives our group vitality, and recon- 


- firms our dedication to the ideals of our pro- 


fession. 

The temptation to indulge in self-congratu- 
lation in this final ceremony is strong. Cer- 
tainly, American librarianship has a gratify- 
ing record of recent accomplishment in many 
respects. It is heartening to consider how 
much improvement there has been recently in 
the development of library buildings and 
collections, in the establishment of standards, 
in federal aid and in service to rural areas, 
in the status of the profession, in public 

eptance of the importance of libraries, and 

prestige of this Association. We have 
been able to enlist the aid of many talented 
_and dedicated people in the process of in- 


™ forming the enlightened electorate concerning 


library needs and of persuading it to invest 
in the solutions we recommend. Moreover, the 
extensive list of current undertakings and 
activities of the divisions and committees of 
the ALA gives us reason for confidence in the 
vitality of the profession and of the Asso- 
cjation. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
we reflect a healthy tendency in our society 
toward introspection and self-examination. 
We seem to be aware that this is indeed an 
age of rapid and startling change and we 
seem clearly to display considerable flexibility 
of mind in our effort to adapt library organiza- 
tion and services to the requirements of our 
changing society. This, at least, is how I inter- 
pret a number of recent undertakings. 


This past year, under the leadership of 
President Bryan, we have managed a confer- 
ence that embraced the whole Association on 
the general problem of the student in the 
library. The significance of this conference, 
which was imaginatively conceived and bril- 
liantly executed, is to be found not only in our 
acceptance of the principle that “the new world 
of librarianship turns on an educational axis,” 
as Dean Neal Harlow has put it, but also in our 
realization that we can no longer relegate sole 
responsibility for serving the various categories 
of students to the respective corresponding 
categories of libraries—school children in 
school libraries, college students in college li- 
braries, adult post-school students in public 
libraries. Evolving patterns of instruction and 
of library use have made our traditional and 
neat service pattern unrealistic. The press of 
numbers, new types of instruction, the urban- 
ization of our population, the inadequacy of 
libraries of all categories in the face of 
educational needs force us to reexamine our 
thinking regarding exclusive responsibilities, 
functions, cooperation, financing, book collec- 
tions, and services for each type of library that 
is caught up in the continuing educational 
ferment, and very few libraries are not. The 
conference held this past week was, I trust, 
merely a beginning in the complex process of 


e Dr. Wagman’s in- 
augural address was 
given at the second 
general session of the 
Chicago Conference,- 
July 19, 1963. 
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reexamination and planning that is, and will 
remain, one of our heaviest obligations and 
that may lead to drastic change. 

Similarly, the symposium sponsored jointly 
by the National Book Committee and the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies on the prob- 
lems of metropolitan libraries was stimulated 
by the realization that the organization of 
public library service in most areas of most 
states, the assignment of library responsibility, 
and the allocation of finances for public sup- 
port of libraries are too archaic and inept to be 
tolerated much longer. This has been clear 
since Joeckel, in the thirties, and Leigh, in 
his Public Library Inquiry, urged that we move 
to larger units of service. Advances have been 
made in some states through the development 
of progressive state plans but, nationally, 
movement in this direction has been slow. 

Meanwhile, as Dan Lacy observed at this 
symposium a few weeks ago, we are wit- 
nessing a rapid shift from heavy industry 
in the center cities to suburban industrial 
complexes dependent on research and on high- 
level library support; a shift in higher educa- 
tion from the campus-based to the urban col- 
lege and university whose students reside at 
home and use the city library; and a shift 
in the population of the metropolitan centers 
in which the affluent middle class is replaced 
by semiliterate or technically untrained people 
driven to the city by the hope of escape from 
poverty or racial discrimination. The effort to 
raise these large population groups to a level 
of educational and technical competence that 
will permit their fruitful employment and their 
enlightened participation in the management 
of our society is one of the most critical prob- 
lems of our time. In its solution, not only 
schools but the public library must have an im- 
portant part. 

It seems clear that we shall have to effect 
quite radical changes in the public concep- 
tion of the library and its function and popu- 
_lar understanding of the reasons for support- 
ing it and of the manner in which not only 
public but college and university libraries 
will have to be financed in the future. 

To cite another example of our awareness of, 
and our effort to adapt to, the changing world, 
I would mention the spate of conferences this 
year on the possibility of using the advances of 
modern technology in improving library work, 
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in providing library services impossible by tra- 
ditional methods, and in relegating to machines 
the drudgery of repetitive tasks, Far from pos- 
ing a threat to the humanistic values of librar- 
ianship, technology conceivably may offer the 
means of saving the research library from in- 
undation and of permitting the professional 
librarian to devote most of his time to the 
basically humanistic purposes for which he is 
employed. 

And as a final selection from the extensive 
evidence in support of my hopeful thesis that 
we are receptive to new ideas and to revision 
of our concepts in the effort to keep pace with 
changes all around us, I should mention only 
that this past year we have undertaken an 
analysis of library education and its relevance 
to the future needs of our libraries. All of these 
investigations will have to be pursued with pa- 
tience, with as few preconceptions as possible, 


with attention to the facts of evidence, with ac- ~- 


ceptance of the possibility that useful solutions 
may require dramatic changes in traditional 
patterns of librarianship. 

To be sure, it might be equally easy to 
sound a pessimistic note, to point out that, 
like Zeno’s arrow, we seem never to reach 
the target of our ultimate library goals, but 
this is characteristic of all branches of the 
public service. The realization that we have 
not found perfect solutions for many of our 
dilemmas and are not likely to cannot excuse 
us from accepting our obligations to the 
ture and attempting to deal with the prefica- : 
ments that have not yet engaged our atten- 
tion and our energies sufficiently. I should. _ 
like to call attention to two additional problems 
this evening that seem to me of utmost concern 
to our profession. 


Increased service to education 
and research 


The first of these is the task of making the 
libraries of our academic institutions capable 
of serving the evolving and growing needs of 
higher education and research. 

The Office of Education tells us that in 
twelve years there will be more than 8.5 mil- 
lion students in American colleges and uni- 
versities—fully half of the total population of 
college age. They will crowd the colleges 
converted from normal schools and they will 
overcrowd the tax-supported universities 
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throughout the country. Only a small per- 
- centage of this enormous increase in college 
enrollment will be absorbed by the larger en- 
dowed institutions of higher learning which 
< traditionally have the most extensive and best 
-jibraries. By 1975, also, the nature of higher 
ducation may have changed so much as to be 
Imost unrecognizable by today’s standards. 
are currently witnessing its rapid evolution. 
Despite the publicity about programmed in- 
= struction, teaching machines, educational tele- 
vision, and various other techniques—~all of 
which have their place and value—one of the 
most significant developments in higher edu- 
cation is the intensified use of books, the 
adoption of instructional patterns which re- 
quire the student to work on his own in the 
library with a large number of books, jour- 
nals, and other publications. As a matter of 
_ fact, the use of a wide range of books, the 
: dependence upon library resources, is becom- 
- ing. increasingly characteristic of high school 
>and even junior high school instruction. 
he. process of escalation in education has 
pone on. sufficiently long so that now an in- 
-creasing number of high school students are 
being given work at the college level; stu- 
dents enter college in increasing numbers 
with advanced standing: and more and 
more courses formerly reserved for grad- 
uate students are open to advanced under- 
graduates, Despite the observations of some 
f our skeptical colleagues that many stu- 
dele come to the library to socialize, or to 
~ avoid the rain, or to study their own books or 
lecture notes, the fact remains that college 
students are borrowing and using more and 
_ more library books ana will continue to do 
~ so as the high schools and even junior high 
schools accelerate their programs in preparing 
< students for college admission, as we raise 
~ college entrance requirements, as we make ad- 
mission to the graduate and professional 
- schools more difficult. 

The consequence of the upgrading of col- 
-lege programs now taking place and the con- 
tinued intensification of this process will ex- 

tend beyond increased student demands upon 
j€ brary, All coue will be Reet: for 

























themselves struggling with the necessity of 
providing resources for research by the faculty 
and by “the advanced undergraduates. The 
question of adequate library resources to sat- 
isfy such needs has already become a matter 
of concern to some of our best, endowed, 
smaller colleges with excellent libraries that _ 
far exceed our ALA minimal standards and. 
that have profited from a century or more of 
careful book selection. 7 
Many of our colleagues are suspicious: of 
the quantitative aspects of our library stand- 
ards. It may have been possible for a cole 
lege to have been well served by a very : 
small but choice library collection and to have. 
given adequate library service with a small. 
hut talented staff in the days when college 
instruction relied heavily on textbooks, when 
a large part of the effort of the first two year: 
of colleze education was devoted to remedy- ` 
ing the aads of high school education, — 
and when students were not asked to work to 
the limit of their capacities. It is my experi- 
ence, however, that there is likely to be a | 
high degree of correlation in college library 
collections between inadequate size “and poor = 
quality; and it is an alarming fact that, al- 
though only nine of our Targest university 
libraries co ollectively have almost 30 million 
volumes and staffs totaling more than 1000 
librarians, 1200 academic libraries of the 
slightly more than 2000 in the country do 
not even meet the minimum ALA require- 
ments for a college library collection. These 
standards call for a ratio of 50,000 volumes 
for 600 students in a four-year college and 
20,000 volumes for 1000 students in a junior 
college. Fifty-two per cent of the libraries in 
our four-year institutions and 86 per cent of 
the libraries in our two-year institutions are 
substandard in size of their book collections. 
Forty-nine per cent of the libraries in the 
four-year institutions are substandard with 
respect to staffing, despite the modest require- . 
ment of our standards that a four-year cob- 
lege employ three professional librarians and 
a two-year college should have two. profe 
sionals for 500 students. The libraries of 
two-year institutions are even worse off. 
We are witnessing the phenomenon. of oak: 
lege students using public libraries, special 
ibeates: any libraries available, in the urban 
areas in an effort to overcome the inadequacies 
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-of the book collections of their own institu- 
tions. In very few cases can the other libraries 
offer the resources they need. 

To state the matter bluntly, half of our 
four-year colleges and four-fifths of our junior 
colleges are inadequate as educational insti- 
tutions if we really believe that the library is 
essential to education at the college level. 
What is more, there is no assurance of library 
adequacy in a majority of the new junior 
and four-year colleges springing up in most 
states that will undoubtedly be the most pop- 
ular answer to the increasing demand for 
college admission. The need for economy, for 
stretching the educational dollar in estab- 
lishing such institutions, the fact that in many 
of them the administrators are not especially 
library-oriented, are likely to make an ade- 
quate investment in library collections, staffs, 
and buildings extremely difficult. Failure to 
improve the majority of the existing college 
libraries and to insure adequate library col- 
lections and services in the new colleges within 
the next ten years may prejudice the oppor- 
tunity for the intellectual growth of hundreds 
of thousands of our young people. It is im- 
possible to calculate the human and social loss 
which this would represent. 

We need to reconsider a series of related 
questions with respect to the college library, 
discarding many of our older assumptions and 
beliefs: What changes are occurring in the 
nature of higher education, in the curriculum 
and the learning process? What are the li- 
brary needs of today and tomorrow relative to 
the increasing number of students, relative 
also to the changing quality and level of pre- 
college preparation of the undergraduate stu- 
dent body and to the extent to which advanced 
undergraduates today may move into special- 
-ized areas at the graduate or near-graduate 
level before they achieve the baccalaureate? 
< What are the library needs of the college teach- 
ers to keep up with developments in their fields 
and to satisfy even partially their research 
interest? In the light of the answers to these 
questions, how adequate are our college li- 
braries with respect to their collections, serv- 
ices, staffs, and buildings? What immediate 
steps must be taken to remedy the deficiencies? 
What long-range plans should we formulate 
with respect to individual college libraries and 
to local, state, regional, or national coordina- 
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tion of college libraries with each other and 
with other types of libraries? Are we moving 
to a pattern of shared responsibility for library 
service to college students in urban areas that 
involves the public libraries and that should be 
cooperatively planned and financially sup- 
ported as a natural and efficient development? 


Inadequacies of university libraries 


When we consider the library of the univer- 
sity, even those university libraries that have 
the largest and best research collections in 
the country, we find little cause for selt- 
congratulation, The inadequacies of these li- 
braries are different in kind but equally seri- 
ous. Few, if any of them, can meet the 
demands for book and reader space imposed 
by the growth of the collections and the in- 
crease in graduate and professional enroll- 
ment. Few can satisfy the demands placed 
upon them: by the research needs of graduate 
students and faculty for new materials, many 
of these in disciplines unheard of a few years 
ago; by the exponential increase in research 
publications and by the rising cost of books 
and journals; by the necessity of organizing 
tens of thousands of publications each year 
into complex collections with inadequate cata- 
loging staffs; by the necessity of providing 
duplicative services and collections in more 
and more locations on the same campus; by 
the necessity of providing research materials 
to support programs being carried on under 
federal or private aegis at their nape ead 
by the necessity of giving attention tg the 
problem of preserving the books they already 
have from decay; by competition with each’ 
other to develop comparable collections in 
the same recondite subject fields (in order 
that their institutions may compete in luring 
scholars away from each other). 

A generation ago the university was an 
ivory tower to which the scholar or scientist 
might withdraw from the everyday concerns 
of the community and the nation in order to 
achieve a detached and disinterested perspec- 
tive on the world about him. Today not only 
are the universities involved in a host of enter- 
prises that relate to the economic, scientific, 
cultural, and political life of the nation, but 
certain of our national health and defense 
programs depend to an astonishing extent on 
university research staffs and facilities, and 
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A university libraries have become a national re- 
` source. Whether the faculty members of one of 
n cour universities are engaged in studying the 
-potential of a region (or ‘the development of 
ew industrial enterprise, or in aiding our 
hnical assistance program in Egypt by 
ing a means of preventing Bilharzia, or in 
loping a new electronic circuit for one of 
space missiles, or in studying the causes 
juvenile delinquency, or in predicting the 
nomic implications of changes in consumer 
psychology, or in developing more efficient 
methods of teaching Bahasa Indonesia, the 
© work of universities “has become very largely 
state and national business and the condition 
of the university libraries required to support 
| such activity should be a matter of national 
a concern, 
<. Hitherto, our research librarians have tried 
to solve their problems through cooperation 
and, indeed, their cooperative accomplish- 
ats are many and valuable, but we have 
d the stage where solutions based on 
g scrimped from other undersupported 
iés simply will not suffice. Our research 
libraries cannot become competent to face the 
 Pitape: by. pooling their inadequacies nor by 
taking in each other's washing. We must de- 
velop a national research library program 
that will embrace the great federal libraries, 
the university libraries, and the other research 
libraries of the country so that they may do 
dhe work that is already required of them 
Ñ meet the vastly increased demands of 
e future. And we shall have to persuade the 
sral and state governments as well as the 
ons and other sources to help finance 
t of this program, it seems to me, must 
involve a very extensive development of the 
ee Library of Congress’ resources and capacity 
- to provide more centralized services than it 
now can offer. We shall have to pursue 
vigorously the problem of applying the new 
„technology to library operations, We shall 
‘have to see to it that means are provided 
. whereby even smaller institutions can make 
“ wailable to their advanced students and their 
-faculties the research resources that they need 
hey are to contribute to the expanding 
of knowledge. 
is my ee therefore, that during the 
2 of the year and at our next annual 
nce we shall be able to address as 

























































many of the meetings of our divisions as 
sible to the problems of the libraries sei 
higher education at the college and unive 
level and research at all levels. I hope 
we can begin the process this year of st: 
both the basic requirements for academ 
braries and a program of developmeni 
them in terms of the near- and long-r 
future with reference to other libraries, 
lic, federal, and special, and with a vier 
developing a national plan for the library 
port of higher education and research. ' 
it seems to me, will be a logical continuz 
of this year’s activity which concerned 
student and the library generally and an 
mirable focus for the attention of the e 
Association during the year in which we» 
brate the 75th anniversary of the foundin 
the Association of College and Research 
braries. The breadth and depth of the toy 
am proposing is such that not only ACRL 
most of our divisions are likely to find in 
relationship to their special interests, q 
apart from the general concern that their m 
bers should and do feel about the plight of 


academic library. 










“Defense against attack” 


To turn now to my second point, pe: 
me to offer you a platitude by way of pref 
The library has been called a citadel of { 
dom, and correctly so. Libraries are intima 
involved with freedom of the mind and s] 
because, in Herbert Muller’s s phrase, they ] 
make it possible for men “to exercise 
power of deliberate choice between kn 
alternatives.” They do this first through t 
essential role in the process of educat 
which creates an awareness of alternative 
critical faculty, and a sense of values pre 
uisite to the making of choices. They cor 
bute by facilitating research, which exte 
the range of alternatives through the crea 
of new knowledge and new insights. 7 
finally, they make accessible to all citizens 
wide range of data, theory, and recorded 
perience without which the choice of a: 

natives would be restricted by the lim 
of purely individual experience and- 
rance, A citadel, however, is a fortre: 
word implies defense against attack, 

We have always had in our. society, : ani 
every society, people who would fix forè eter 








whatever tenets, articles of belief, theories, or 
standards of taste they subscribe to and would 
make them absolutes to govern the thought and 
conduct of their fellow men. Essentially, these 
people fear the danger inherent in thinking and 
fail to recognize that change and innovation 
are part of the process whereby a society grows 
and develops. Such people are, of course, 
beyond danger of corruption themselves, but 
they are certain that their fellow men may be 
corrupted by any book that questions what- 
ever they consider sacrosanct or that ignores 
the standards of social decency to which they 
subscribe. Fortunately, most of these indi- 
viduals seem to read relatively little and are 
not aware how many of the books published 
in the last twenty years would give them cause 
for apoplexy had they time to look into them. 
But even so their attacks on teachers and 
librarians are no matter for levity. There is 
reason to believe that the reporting of cen- 
sorship efforts by groups of such people is 
fragmentary, representing only a fraction of 
their activity in the country. Moreover, it is 
difficult to assess the general effect on some 
libraries of a quite natural dread of persecu- 
tion, fear that an unpopular choice for the 
collections may bring down upon the librarian 
the wrath of an organized energetic group 
which would like to return to another age. 

All members of the ALA are entitled to a 
fierce pride in an organization which states 
as its ringing credo: 
In no case should any book be excluded þe- 
cause of the race or nationality or the political 
or religious views of the writer. There should be 
the fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the prob- 
lems and issues of our times... ; books... of 
sound factual authority should not be proscribed 
or removed from library shelves because of parti- 
san or doctrinal disapproval. Censorship of 
books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters 
of morals or political opinion or by organiza- 
tions, that would establish a coercive concept of 
Americanism, must be challenged by libraries. 
The rights of an individual to the use of a 
library should not be denied or abridged be- 
cause of his race, religion, national origins, or 
political views. 

Observance of these principles has made no 
personal demands on most of us and is not 
likely to in the future. Most of us can make 
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available without fear of pressure or criticism 
the serious publications that express unpopu- 
lar points of view on public issues, the books 
that are hateful to misguided minorities or 
even sometimes to the majority, the serious 
works of literature that violate convention. 
Most of us do not find ourselves called on 
directly to oppose censorship or to defend 
free access to our libraries. But in recent 
years the freedom to read has been challenged 
in many localities and a number of our mem- 
bers have responded to the challenge with 
quiet heroism and the stubbornness of great 
moral conviction. It is very likely as the cold 
war goes on, as the struggle continues to end 
discrimination against racial minorities, as 
our creative writers experiment with new 
modes of expression in their search for artis- 
tic fulfillment, that more and more librarians 
will find themselves under attack because they 
live by our ideals. It is characteristic of our 
profession and to its honor that we expect 
librarians to serve in the front line of those 
who defend, and try to extend, intellectual 
freedom, but any member of the ALA should 
be able to expect something more than moral 
support from his Association when his per- 
sonal welfare is threatened as a consequence 
of his belief in the Library Bill of Rights, 
The ALA has begun to examine ways and 
means of providing not only advice and en- 
couragement but legal counsel and even fi- 
nancial aid when it is called for in such cag 
Martyrdom may be worthwhile when it pro- 
duces great reforms, but it is better in each 
painful skirmish with the disciples of illiber- ` 
ality to win rather than to suffer. 

Regularly librarians who are solicited to 
join the American Library Association, after 
hearing how ALA contributes to the develop- 
ment of library service at all levels and to 
the improvement of the library profession 
nationally and internationally, ask what mem- 
bership in the Association would mean to them: 
individually and personally. There are many 
answers, but the assurance—and we should he 
able to give it—that we will provide effective 
support for any of our members who need jt 
because they live by our ideals would be one 
of the most profoundly worthwhile services 
that we could offer a librarian in terms of his 
human dignity and worth. eee 
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Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, winner of 
the Grolier Society, Inc., Award. 





the Sparklers? 


At this year’s inaugural banquet the traditional 
dessert, baked Alaska crowned with sparklers, 
was replaced by a much less colorful concoc- 
tion in a sort of Halloween pumpkin cover. 
Otherwise the tested ingredients—good food, 
good companionship, a good program—were 
much the same. It was hard to believe that a 
fine tradition had been so firmly established in 
just five years. 

The response to the rather long awards cere- 
mony showed that a popular group of winners 
had been chosen. Nine awards were presented 
at the banquet, the largest number in recent 
years. Particularly notable was the presence of 
two representatives of school librarianship, 
Frances Henne and Mary Gaver, on each side 
of the podium, Miss Henne to receive the cov- 
eted Lippincott Award, Miss Gaver to receive 
the Herbert Putnam Honor Fund, which has 
been given only twice before, to Carleton B. 
Joeckel and Louis Round Wilson. The C. S. 
Hammond Company Library Award was given 
for the first time to Clara E. Le Gear of the 
Library of Congress, for a distinguished ca- 
reer in map librarianship. 

When Dr. Wagman assumed the presidency, 
his first words were “Thank you, Mister Im- 
mediate Past President,” and he continued with 
a tribute to the impact of Mr. Bryan’s presi- 
dential year. The conclusion of his inaugural 
address, published on the pages immediately 
preceding, was a strong official endorsement 
for a program of direct aid to librarians who 
are under attack from would-be censors. “Mar- 
tyrdom may be worthwhile when it produces 
great reforms,” he said, “but it is better in each 
painful skirmish with the disciples of illiberal- 
ity to win rather than to suffer.” 


Roxanna Austin, Awards Committee chairman, at the 
rostrum, reading the citation for Robert B. Downs, win- 
ner of the Clarence Day Award. Barely visible at the far 
left of the picture, beside Messrs. Wagman and Bryan, 
is Frances Henne, winner of the Lippincott Award. 


The 1963 ALA Awards Winners 


by Roxanna Austin, Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The 1963 awards of the American Library As- 
sociation and its divisions recognized the 
achievements of an unusually distinguished 
group of librarians, writers, and illustrators. 
Special ceremonies at the Inaugural Banquet 
on Friday evening honored nine of the win- 
ners. The additional awards were made with 
appropriate ceremonies during other confer- 
ence sessions. 


AWARDS 
The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for dis- 


tinguished service in the profession was pre- 
sented to Frances W. Henne, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University. The jury, 
headed by Martha T. Boaz, cited her dedi- 
cated and distinguished service to the profes- 
sion and observed that “through her participa- 
tion and leadership in professional organiza- 
tions, through her prolific writings, including 
books and articles in professional journals, 
through her dynamic lectures before state and 
national education and library groups, and 
through her inspired teaching, Frances Henne 
has made a significant contribution worthy of 
the highest recognition and award by the 
American Library Association.” 

The Clarence Day Award given in recogni- 
tion of outstanding work which encourages a 
love of books and reading went to Robert 
B. Downs, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The jury, under the chairman- 
ship of Benjamin E. Powell, pointed out that 
“throughout his career he has by thought and 
example as well as in his teaching, speaking 
and writing, emphasized the love of books and 
reading.” The citation continues, “But in such 
works as Books That Changed the World 
(1956) and Molders of the Modern Mind 
(1961), he has reached out beyond the library 
profession and has led thousands of readers to 
the timeless books, the great classics of our civi- 
lization. For many it has been a second try, 
but for all it has been with deeper understand- 
ing and purpose. No librarian has reached such 
a wide audience, and no librarian has made a 
richer contribution to an understanding of 
books for both their enjoyment and for their 
significance for our time.” 
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The Melvil Dewey Medal, for creative 
achievement of a high order in those fields in 
which Melvil Dewey was particularly inter- 
ested, was presented to Dr. Frank B. Rogers, 
director of the National Library of Medicine. 
In selecting Dr. Rogers the jury, under the 
chairmanship of Maurice F. Tauber, cited his 
work in “engineering the movement of the 
country’s medical library from obsolete quar- 
ters in Washington to a new building in Be- 
thesda as the National Library of Medicine. 
In preparation for the service of this library to 
the country at large, he arranged for such es- 
sential underpinning as a new card catalog, a 
new Classification system, a new list of subject 
headings, a program of publications of na- 
tional and international importance, and a 
new system of indexing the periodical litera- 
ture of medicine and related fields. He has 
introduced automation and mechanization 
wherever they apply, with the goal of reliev- 
ing librarians from repetitive routines so that 
they can get on with the performance of 
creative professional work.” 

The Grolier Society, Inc., Award, given in 
recognition of an unusual contribution in the 
stimulation and guidance of reading of chil- 
dren and young people, was made to Mrs. Car- 
olyn W. Field, coordinator, Work with Chi} 
dren, Free Public Library of PhiladelyMa. 
Jane Darrah, chairman of the jury to select the 
winner of this award, and her committee com- _ 


Left, Robert B. Downs, winner of the Clarence Day 
Award; right, Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Melvil Dewey Medal 
winner. 
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mended Mrs. Field for her leadership and plan- 
ning in setting up the Children’s World at Li- 
brary 21, the ALA exhibit at the Seattle 
World’s Fair. They also cited her “unlimited 
enthusiasm, vision, and initiative together with 
knowledge and action” which make her effec- 
tive in her efforts to bring together children 
and books, 

The first C. S. Hammond Company Li- 
brary Award went to Mrs. Clara E. Le Gear, 
Consultant in Historical Cartography at the Li- 
brary of Congress. Giles B. Robertson and his 
jury commended Mrs. Le Gear for her work in 
promoting cartography generally and for her 
authorship of volumes six and seven of A List 
of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Con- 
gress, the bible of the map librarian. “She has 
stimulated many by her enthusiasm for her 
chosen field, her leadership in professional or- 
ganizations, and her encouragement to neo- 
phytes in map librarianship. Through building 
up the cartographic collections of the Library 
of Congress and making her intimate knowl- 
edge of them available to thousands of consult- 
ants, she has served the world community of 
scholars.” 

The Beta Phi Mu Award for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship was made 
to Ernest J. Reece, first occupant of the first 
endowed chair of an American library school. 
Leslie W. Dunlap, chairman of the Library 
Education Division Awards Committee, which 
has the responsibility for administering this 
‘award, made the announcement of the award 
at thè LED meeting. His citation said in part, 
“as a teacher for four decades in library 
= schools at the University of Illinois, the New 
York Public Library and Columbia Univer- 
sity, he left his mark on a host of young li- 
brarians. In retirement he has continued to 
study and teach and he has kept unfailing in- 
terest in new and former students.” 

Publications in several categories are hon- 
ored each year by special awards. The John 
Newbery Medal for the most distinguished 
children’s book of 1962 was made to Made- 
leine L’Engle for A Wrinkle in Time and the 
Randolph J. Caldecott Medal for the most 
distinguished picture book for children in 1962 
went to Ezra J. Keats for The Snowy Day. 
These awards were presented at the traditional 
Newbery-Caldecott Banquet on Monday eve- 
ning by Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, chairman of the 





Mrs. Clara E. Le Gear, left, received the first C. $. Ham- 
mond Company Library Award, while Mary V. Gaver was 
awarded the Herbert Putnam Honor Fund Award. 


Newbery-Caldecott Committee. The Aurianne 
Award, made for the best book of the year on 
animal life which helps to develop a humane 
attitude in the young, went to Shelia Burn- 
ford for her book, The Incredible Journey. This 
award was made at the 1963 Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Chicago. Mrs. Mary A. West was chair- 
man of the committee of the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division which administers the award. 

The Scarecrow Press Award for Library 
Literature went to Joseph L. Wheeler, well 
known for his many contributions in the fields 
of library surveys and buildings, and to Her- 
bert Goldhor, of the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science of the University of Illinois, for 
their Practical Administration of Public Li- 
braries. Helen M. Focke was chairman of the 
jury which selected the book to receive the 
award which is made to honor an American li- 
brarian for an outstanding contribution to li- 
brary literature. The citation noted that “from 
their years of varied experience in actual li- 
brary administration, from wide reading in the 
literature of management, and from the results 
of over 100 surveys and consulting projects, 
the authors have distilled and presented both 
broad and specific principles and practical ap- 
plications in a readable and well-organized 
manner. They stress these broad principles and 
show how they should be developed, but do 
not hesitate to illustrate by minute and homely 
details.” 

The Bay State Librarian, quarterly bulletin 
of the Massachusetts Library Association, re- 
ceived the H. W. Wilson Company Library 
Periodical Award, which was accepted by 
John Berry, editor. In making this selection 
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Mildred T. Stibitz, chairman, and her jury com- 
mended particularly the “thoughtful articles on 
the programs and policies of the State agency 
and the treatment in depth of topics of concern 
to all librarians but with special application to 
Massachusetts.” 

The Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial 
Award, which is made every two years for a 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences, was presented to Allan Steven- 
son for Catalogue of Botanical Books in the 
Collection of Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt, 
Hunt Botanical Library, 1961. F. P. Allen was 
chairman of the jury from the Reference Serv- 
ices Division which selected Mr. Stevenson’s 
work for the award. 

Announcement of winners of the new pro- 
gram of Library Buildings Awards, admin- 
istered jointly by the Library Administration 
Division of ALA, the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, and the National Book Committee, 
was made during National Library Week in 
April and repeated at the Chicago Conference. 
First honor awards went to the Walnut Hill 
Branch, Dallas Public Library; Skokie, Illinois, 
Public Library: Bennington College Library, 
Vermont; and the Undergraduate Library, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia. Public 
Library Awards of Merit went to the Flossmoor 
Illinois, Public Library; Wellesley Free Pub- 
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lic Library, Wellesley Center, Massachusetts: 
New Orleans Public Library; West Bloomfield 
Township Library, Orchard Lake, Michigan; 
Washington State Library, Olympia: Louisiana 
State Library, Baton Rouge; Santa Fe Springs 
Library, California; and the Sequoyah Hills 
Branch, Knoxville Public Library, Tennessee. 
College and University Awards of Merit were 
presented to the Lourdes Library, Gwynedd 
Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Penn- 
sylvania; Burling Library, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa; Schulz Memorial Library, Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Foothill College Library, Los Altos Hills, 
California; and the Douglass College Library, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. 


CITATIONS 


The Trustee Citations named Congress- 
man John E. Fogarty, Harmony, Rhode Island, 
and Kenneth U. Blass, of Baldwin, Michigan, as 
the two outstanding library trustees of 1962. 
Dr. Roy M. Lanier, chairman of the jury on ci- 
tations of trustees, read the citations at the first 
general session on Sunday evening. Congress- 
man Fogarty was cited for his efforts in con- 
nection with the passage and extension of the 
Library Services Act and the appropriation im- 
plementing it, and for his leadership in and 
concern for the libraries of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Blass was cited for his leadership in the suc- 
cessful campaign to establish the first libvafv 
in Blakely County. Michigan, for his ex@llent 
leadership in establishing two additional li- 
braries, and for his service on the Advisory’ 
Committee to the State Board for Libraries and 
to the Michigan Library Association. 

The Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation for 
distinguished contribution to reference librar- 
ianship was received by Mable Conat, Detroit, 
Michigan. Ardis Lodge was chairman of the 
jury which cited Miss Conat for her work. 

The Margaret Mann Citation for outstand: 
ing professional achievement in the areas of 
cataloging and classification went to Arthur 
Hugh Chaplin, Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum, London, Eng- 


Kenneth U. Blass of Michigan receives the Trustee Cita- 
tion from Dr. Roy M. Lanier, jury chairman, at the first 
general session. 
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Mrs. Weldon Lynch, president of the American Library 
Trustee Association, congratulates Congressman John E. 
Fogarty, recipient of one of the Trustee Citations. 


land. The award was presented to Mr. Chaplin 
by Susan M. Haskins, chairman of the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
for outstanding publicity are made to various 
types of libraries, and to public libraries in dif- 
ferent population groups. Mrs. Helen Wessels 
was chairman of the committee which pre- 
sented citations to the following libraries: 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES—Princeton, New Jersey, 
Public Library; Val Verde County Library, 
Del Rio, Texas; Skokie, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary; Colquitt-Thomas Regional Library, 
Moultrie, Georgia; Public Library of Stockton 
andySan Joaquin County, California; Akron 
Public Library; Des Moines Public Library; 
» Dallas Public Library; San Francisco Public 
Library; Memphis Public Library; STATE LI- 
BRARIES— Traveling Libraries Commission, To- 
peka, Kansas; SCHOOL LIBRARIES—Randolph, 
New York, Central Elementary School Library; 
AIR FORCE LIBRARIES—Stewart Air Force Base, 
Tennessee; Kadena Base Library, 6313th Air 
Base Wing, AO 239, San Francisco; Yokota- 
Johnson Library System, 6102d Air Base Wing, 
APO 238, San Francisco; ARMY LIBRARIES— 
U.S. Army Ryukyu Islands Special Services 
Libraries, APO 331, San Francisco. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Grolier—Americana Scholarships 
were announced by Alice Johnson, chairman of 
the selection committee. They went to the 


Graduate School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Colorado, and to the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, State College of Iowa, 
Cedar Falls. Each school selects and announces 
the person who uses the scholarship. 

The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
was awarded to Diana A. DeRollin of Washing- 
ton, D.C., for graduate study in prepartion for 
children’s library work. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 


The third Herbert Putnam Honor Fund 
Award was presented to Mary V. Gaver, Grad- 
uate Library School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The ALA Awards Com- 
mittee served as the jury to make the selection 
for this award, which is given only occasion- 
ally. Miss Gaver was cited for “her outstand- 
ing ability as demonstrated in numerous and 
significant contributions to the profession of 
librarianship in the areas of professional lead- 
ership in library development and organization, 
research, children’s and school library work, li- 
brary education and her professional and edu- 
cational writing. Among her many distin- 
guished contributions, those in the area of re- 
search and professional writing continue to 
demonstrate an unfailing high quality.” She 
was cited also for her inspiring teaching, her 
efforts in recruiting, and her service on impor- 
tant boards and committees and in oflices in 
professional organizations at national, state, 
and local levels. 

The Exhibits Round Table Award, made 
to an individual or a group to apply toward 
some particular aspect of library service or in 
the operation of professional library associa- 
tions, went this year for the production of a 
pamphlet on ALA services which was distrib- 
uted at the Chicago Conference. William 
Quarton was president of the Exhibits Round 
Table, which has a special committee to work 
with the ALA officers to select the winner of the 
award. 

The E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
was made to Mrs. Donnarae MacCann, librar- 
ian, UCLA University Elementary School, Los 
Angeles. Mrs. MacCann proposes to write a 
book for use in children’s literature courses in 
colleges and universities on the picture book, 
with special emphasis upon art criticism. Mar- 
garet Kalp headed the jury which selected Mrs. 
MacCann for the grant. eee 
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State and Federal Support of Libraries 


An excerpt from the address by Jonn E. 
Focarty, U.S. Congressman from Rhode 
Island, at the American Library Trustee 
Association dinner on July 13. 


The role of the state in public library develop- 
ment has been well stated by Carleton Joeckel: 


Since education is a state concern and the library 
is a part of the educational system, it is also a 
concern of the state. The public library must be 
raised to a level higher than that of purely local 
interest. The process will doubtlessly be gradual, 
but it must be definite if the library is to be suc- 
cessful either in extending its service to all people 
of the state or in raising the quality of service to 
anything like a uniform standard. 


A forthright endorsement of this position 
was made in 1959 by the California legisla- 
ture which adopted the following statement 
as part of its Education Code: 


The Legislature hereby declares that it is in the 
interests of the people and of the State that there 
be a general diffusion of knowledge and intelli- 
gence through the establishment and operation of 
public libraries. Such diffusion is a matter of gen- 
eral concern inasmuch as it is the duty of the State 
to provide encouragement to the voluntary lifelong 
learning of the people of the State. The legisla- 
ture further declares that the public library is a 
supplement to the formal system of free public 
education, and a source of information and in- 
spiration to persons of all ages, and as such de- 
serves adequate financial support from govern- 
ment at all levels. 


Today, 27 states have state aid programs 
which include cash payments to local librar- 
ies. The grant programs in Colorado, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Oregon were all enacted since 1956, and the 
programs in three other states, Kentucky, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, have been substanti- 
ally increased in recent years. 

In 1950, state grants to local libraries made 

*The number was increased to 28 during the Chi- 
cago Conference, when California’s Governor Pat 


Brown signed a state aid bill appropriating $850,000 
for library services.—Eb. 
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up only 1.7 per cent of total public library ex- 
penditures. In 1956, this proportion rose to 2.7 
per cent amounting to $4.3 million. By 1961 
state grants totaled more than $17 million or 
about 6 per cent of all public library expendi- 
tures. That same year the maximum authorized 
appropriation under the Library Services Act 
was $7.5 million or about 2.5 per cent of the 
national total. 

Although this trend is highly encouraging, 
the proportion of state and federal support for 
public libraries does not yet begin to approach 
levels recognized by professional leaders as re- 
quired for adequate service. As long ago as 
1948 the suggested ratio of library support was 
60 per cent from local units, 25 per cent from 
the states, and 15 per cent from the federal 
government. In 1961 a prominent state librar- 
ian recommended that a more realistic formula 
would be 40 per cent local funds, 40 per cent 
state, and 20 per cent federal. It is interesting 
to compare this with a recent paper on public 
school finance which suggests that “A school 
revenue pattern of 50 per cent from state 
sources, 25 per cent from federal sources, and 
25 per cent from local sources would be far 
more logical and equitable than our present 
pattern.” 

It may well be that there is no one corrett 
formula for the optimum distribution of liWrary 
support among the various levels of govern- 


y 


ment. The overwhelming evidence from public <<, 


libraries and from our other educational enter- 
prises, however, does show that placing over 
90 per cent of the burden of support for public 
libraries on the already struggling local com- 
munity is unfair and unwise. 


Legislation 


As we consider the role of the federal gov“ 


ernment in helping to define, to understand, 
and to solve the problems now facing our li- 
braries, it is of value to note that the very suc- 
cess of the present Library Services Act has 
helped to reveal the serious library needs yet to 
be met. The present Library Services Act was 
designed to cope with only a small segment 
of the total library situation. The Act provides 
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assistance only to public libraries, and then 
only to those public libraries which are located 
in rural communities. Providing improved 
services to these residents was, and still re- 
mains, a highly important goal, but the forces 
of change do not wait until present problems 
are neatly solved. 

Legislation now pending before the Con- 
gress contains two new and much needed re- 
visions of the present program. First, benefits 
become available to communities of every size, 
and second, funds can be used for the con- 
struction of library buildings and for site ac- 
quisition. 

The inclusion of urban areas will allow li- 
brarians and trustees to build substantial pro- 
grams of library extension and improvement on 
the more developed libraries of the larger cities. 
In this way, improved library facilities and 
services can be shared by all users regardless 


- of their place of residence. However, the prob- 


p- 


\ 


lems which we have considered—increased li- 
brary use, rising costs of personnel and mate- 
rials, lack of enough books—cannot be solved 
by providing assistance only for operating ex- 
penses. The ability of any library to respond 
to these demands is directly related to the ade- 
quacy of its physical plant. Advanced age, 
lack of usable space, nonfunctional design, 
and expensive maintenance are the typical 
characteristics of American public library 
buildings today. 

Title VI, Part C, of the comprehensive ed- 
ucatjon bill would authorize the appropriation 
of $20 million for public library construction. 
This title is based on the same state plan 
principle which has proved so successful under 
the present Library Services Act. By enlarging 
this program to include all areas of the coun- 
try and by providing assistance for construc- 
tion costs we are recognizing the essential 
unity of public library needs. 

Other parts of the proposal are addressed to 
the larger unity of libraries of all kinds. One 
of the strongest features of John Humphrey’s 
report on Rhode Island libraries is, in my judg- 
ment, his emphasis on the need for immediate 
and radical improvement within each type of 
library. The importance attached to interli- 
brary cooperation has not been exaggerated, 
but it is absolutely vital to such cooperation 
that the partners be at relatively comparable 
levels of adequacy. A vigorous public library 


program, operating with a comprehensive book 
collection, cannot “cooperate” with a weak or 
nonexistent school library program. It can only 
act as an unsatisfactory substitute. The same 
principle will hold true whenever academic, 
special, or other libraries are grossly inade- 
quate to the demands made upon them. The 
various proposals affecting libraries now pend- 
ing before Congress, when taken together, re- 
present a beginning effort to achieve some of 
this basic improvement in library facilities and 
services. There are gaps in the legislative pro- 
posals and there are strong and weak points in 
particular bills, but I am convinced that we are 
moving in the right direction. 


Planning and leadership 


By stimulating more systematic statewide 
planning, by fostering greater and more rapid 
investment in public and academic library fa- 
cilities, by stimulating additional state and 
local effort, and by providing new opportunities 
for additional professional training, these pro- 
posals will give our libraries a running start 
into the difficult but fascinating years ahead. 

Alert and intelligent leadership is urgently 
required from every librarian, library trustee, 
governmental official, and citizen concerned 
with good public library service. We know the 
magnitude of the job ahead and the import- 
ance of doing it well. We know the strengths 
and weaknesses of our own libraries. Every li- 
brary board and each individual trustee should 
therefore come to grips with some basic ques- 
tions now confronting us. What productive re- 
lationships can be established with our neigh- 
boring public libraries? What specific forms of 
cooperation among different types of libraries 
will help improve the services of each? What 
is the appropriate role of our large urban and 
academic libraries toward the extension of high 
quality service? How can we work toward opti- 
mum distribution of the responsibility for li- 
brary support among the various levels of gov- 
ernment ? 

It is only as we lift our eyes to the horizon 
that we are able to see the true perspective of 
our daily concerns. Any plan we make for our 
own libraries will be realistic and effective only 
if it is based on a clear view of the relation- 
ships between each library and all other related 
facilities and service throughout the state and 
region. eee 
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— om stage X a andards listed below apply to librarian 
T 7 sitions in Europe. These positions are not 
the Federal Civil Service. 


Librarian Grade 8 
Starting Salary $6090 





United States citizen, female preferred, 
single, age 23-40. Master’s Degree in li- y 
brary science from a college accredited 
by the American Library Association; or 
an undergraduate degree, with not less ` 
than 30 semester hours in library science 
from a college accredited by a regional 
æ or national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. Ex- 
cellent physical and mental health; ability 
to supervise and work successfully with 
others; trim, well-groomed appearance. 


NOTE: Male librarians will be considered 

for positions in Army libraries overseas. It 

is unlikely that married men will be selected 

due to the limited amount of housing avail- A 
able for families. 


Information about librarian positions in the 
Federal Civil Service may be obtained from 
the Central Office, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


Special Services Recruitment 

| Section, IRCB 
hi = Department of The Army 
Brochure and job description furnished on request Washington 25, D. C. (L-27) 
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NOW 


you can order any an- 

nual volume of the Book 

Review Digest from 1905 

to 1962. Every BRD annual 

volume from volume | through 

volume 57 is available, bound in 

sturdy maroon buckram to match the 

present series. This is your opportun- 

ity to replace worn copies, or to com- 
plete your collection. From 1905 to date, 
the Book Review Digest has been the unique 
historical record of what critics have thought 
of books throughout the years. Indexing 70 
periodicals now and 50 periodicals at its very 
beginning, the first Book Review Digest entries differ 
little from present entries in their objective analyses 
of just-published books. A complete price list appears 
below. Keep this listing for the future or order now from 


The H. W. Wilson Company. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES: (This offer good only through December 31, 1963) 


1905 $5 1912 $6 1919 $7 1926 $12 1933. $13 1940 $13 
1906 $5 1913 $7 1920 $8 1927 $10 1934 $13 1941 $16 
1907 $6 1914 $7 1921 $8 1928 = $I 1935 $14 1942 $il 
1908 $5 1915 $7 1922 $7 1929 $13 1936 $17 1943 $11 
1909 $6 1916 $8 1923 $7 1930 $14 1937 $B 1944 $10 
1910 $6 1917 $8 1924 $8 1931 $17 1938 $13 1945 $10 
i911 $7 1918 $7 1925 $10 1932 $13 1939 $13 1946 $14 


Annuals for 1947 to date may be purchased on the H. W. Wilson Service Basis. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Write for quotation. 
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Coordinated 
Furniture, 


BY FETZER’S SALT LAKE CABINET AND FIXTURE COMPANY 


Fetzer’s Salt Lake Cabinet and Fixture Company is able to manufacture quant- 
ity orders of beautiful design-coordinated library furniture at costs near those nor- 
mally paid for standard designs. 

A prime illustration of this is the job they recently completed for Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. Over 1,200 pieces of design-coordinated library fur- 
niture were made for the new library, including study desks and tables, card catalog 
cases, bookcases, dictionary stands, book trucks, partitions, and shelving. The total 
cost compared favorably with costs generally paid for stock models. 

The Special Collections Room, part of which is shown above, was designed in 


Early American, and this styling was carried through in the study desks, tables, 
chairs, and bookcases. 


Write for your free Fetzer’s Design-Coordinated Library Furniture Catalog. 


ALZ SALT LAKE CABINET AND FIXTURE COMPANY 
1436 South West Temple œ Salt Lake City, Utah 
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in this ad. 


without increasing your expenditures, send for the FREE 


American Publishers Buyer's Guide. 
nuses and free library cards. . 


100% money back guarantee. 


200 APPROVED LIBRARY BOOKS 


__A tremendous collection of cloth, publisher 
reinforced and library bound books care- 


fully selected, grouped by reading levels | 
through 8, and approved by recognized 
agencies. Over a $600.00 value 


~~ for only $296.00 net. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


___10 Volume, cloth bound children’s classics, 
$19. 50 net. 


grades 4-8 . eer 

_The Golden 20 Volume Junior High School 

~ Encyclopedia in Goldencraft Binding 
$49.50 net. 


The Golden 16 Volume Treasury of Knowl- 


grades 3-6, in Goldencraft Binding 
$29.95 net. 


edge, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA TRUE TO 
LIFE BOOKS 


Library bound in Buckram 
_12 Educational and entertaining titles with 
full color photographs on every page 
$29.76 net per set. 
56 ALBERT WHITMAN TITLES 
42 Selected titles for grades K to 6. 
14 science readers filled with fun and facts 
designed to delight and inform young read- 
ers. Library bound, a $125.00 value 
—56 Approved library titles for $74.13 net. 





It contains detailed 
information on all books with special price offers, bo- 
. mail today. Remember 
ALL AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORP. books are sold on a 





Name. 


every volume has a glossary. 


reading material for the young 


i The LIBRARY of SCIENCE 


10 Large volumes contain 30 titles 
Handy glossary for each subject 
Illustrated in beautiful full color 
Durable library bindings 

Vast range of subject matter 
Educator-approved and recommended 
Controlled and graded vocabulary 


One absorbing topic leads to another as the young reader is swept along by the 
stimulating subject matter found in The Library of Science. Large, readable type 
and colorful illustrations invite reading. Careful consideration has been given to 
vocabulary and phrasing; unfamiliar words are explained fully. Each section in 
Durable binding makes The Library of Science 
perfect for constant use. A regular $46.50 value, priced for only $34.88 including 
free library cards. Sold with money back guarantee. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORP., 1024 W. Washington, Chicago 7, III. 


Please send me free Buyer's Guide containing information about books 





Position 





Address_ 











City 


E Zone_____. 


State 








3 POPULAR CHILDREN’S SERIES 


Ages 10 to 15, in durable library binding. 
Cherry Ames 23 titles $52.44 net. 
Nancy Drew 40 titles $91.20 net. 
Hardy Boys 42 titles $95.76 net. 


WESTERN AMERICANA IN THE MAKING 


30 Titles dramatically presenting this lusty 
and colorful period of young America. 
Cloth binding. A $309.55 value for only 

$247.64 net. 


105 LIBRARY BOUND 
LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS GRADES K-4 


Bound to outwear regular trade bound 
books by 40 times or more $113.40 net. 


17 FINE ART AND ARCHITECT TITLES 

5 Great American Artist Titles. Ideal 
primary or supplementary reading for the 
practicing artist or student. 12 Masters of 
World Architect Titles. Exhibiting the un- 
disputed masters of structural design in 
exciting words and pictures. 
17 Class A Bound books 


ATLASES IN LIBRARY BINDING 
The Five Worlds of Our Lives classics edi- 
tion $12.50 net. 
Hammond's World Atlas 1962 classics edi- 
tion .$12.50 net. 


$50.00 net. 
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DICTIONARIES IN LIBRARY BINDING 
The New Dictionary of Thoughts revised 
edition $6.95 net. 
Dictionary of Discoveries $2.50 net. 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mytholo- 
gy and Legend, Maria Leach, ed. 
$19.50 net. 
HEROES OF AMERICA SERIES 
In cloth bindings, Grades 5-10 
27 Exciting and informative titles shit 
$54.00 net. 
PERPETUAL HELP DAILY MISSAL 
4-Volumes in attractive case 
A $2.00 value priced from $1.60 to $1.30 net 
depending on quantity. 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
For class or library use in cloth bindings at 40% 
discount. 
The Catholic Concise Encyclopedia, 330 
pages. Priced at $4.95. your cost $2.97 net. 
The Catholic Layman’s Book of Etiquette, 
236 pages. Priced at $3.95 
your cost $2.37 net. 
The Papal Princes, 358 pages. Priced at 
$4.95... your cost $2.97 net. 
First Books for Little Catholics, 32 pages; 
4 cloth bound volumes. Priced at $4.00 
your cost $2.40 net. 
Immigrant Saint, 246 pages. Priced at 
ere re your cost $2.97 net. 


MERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 





1024 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD *Ħ CHICAGO 7, 
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Ontario Public Library 


Ontario, 


toa 


California 





Knowledgeability 


Royalmetal makes somber library shelving come 
to life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library 
shelving flexibility allows for expansion as com- 
munity needs increase. That’s why the Ontario 
Public Library, Ontario, California, chose 
Royalmetal for its new building, one of the finest 


in the West. Royalmetal study carrels insu 

maximum convenience, comfort and privacy, 
and Royalmetal library stacks conserve, space. 
Find your knowledgeable Royalmetal dealer in 
the Yellow Pages. Or write Royalmetal Corpora 


tion, Dept. 45-I, One Park Avenue, New York 16 













©, the Poor Parent 
abeth Kingseed 


} So miich has been written lately about the stu- 
dent problem in public libraries, so many anal- 
ses 'have been made, and so many solutions 
ave been proposed that many harassed li- 
bra ians must feel either that the saturation 
: ias been reached or that the next journal 
will. stiggest the one perfect answer for his 
pecial student problem. 
One aspect of this topical issue seems to 
| ve been overlooked. More and more the 
ne with the students—to help, prod, 
courage, or browbeat until the material 
needed for the particular assignment is found. 
Or, while the student has play practice or 
religious instruction or is elsewhere engaged, 
mother comes alone to ask the librarian’s help. 
< She doesn’t always say why she wants some- 
- thing on Mexican arts and crafts, a critical 
analysis of War and Peace, or Aristotle’s 
_.. Poetics, until she is asked by the librarian who 
ean literally smell a class assignment no mat- 
ter how adroitly the inquiry is made. 
--- Theemothers work so hard, either with the 
idents or when they come alone. Alone, they 
othe adult department even if the child 
he ‘fifth grade, because he reads so well 
e material in the children’s room may 






















= @ Miss Kingseed is 
` branch librarian, 
x Huguenot Park 
z Branch, New Ro- 
chelle Pu blie Library, 














be too easy for him. They must be sure they 
aren’t getting condensations. They read en 
cyclopedia articles and sometimes take notes 
conscientiously. They reserve books. They re- 
quest books on interlibrary loan. : 
One mother in our branch library ‘spent. 
over an hour in both the juvenile and adul 
departments looking for myths relating to fire 
She took out what ae thought were the mos 
useful books. Later, upon returning them, she : 
said that the teacher hadn’t called for the __ 
paper after all. But she will undoubtedly se 
through it all again. e 
I have wondered sometimes whether only the 7 
dominant, overprotective mother comes with oS 
her offspring. Judging by the child’s free 
quently rebellious reaction, it might well be. 
This student with mother usually refuses any 
novel-for-a-book-report the librarian suggests 
and scorns all his mother’s suggestions. Some- 
times he drags his feet and is barely audible 
when his mother urges him to tell the li- 
brarian what he wants. The mother hovers, 
pleads, gently encourages, but sometimes turns 
forceful, short-tempered, and overpowering. 
The recriminations on the way home fortu- 
nately are inaudible to the librarian’s ears. ore 
Although mothers assume the greater share 
of responsibility for getting the student — 
through school via the library, fathers some- ` 
times appear in the evenings and on Satur- — 
days with the student in tow. One father- 
spent an evening going through the library’s 
collection of bridge books before wandering 
over to the psychology section. Meanwhile hi: 
eighth grade daughter calmly copied mate 
on causes of the American Revolution fro 
reference book. His occasional comment w 
that school wasn’t like this in his day. Ee 
On the whole, fathers who accompany the — 
student seem to be less emotionally involved — 
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in the assignment than mothers. They are 
more inclined to let the librarian help the stu- 
dent get started, then wait patiently while the 
work is being done. One father encouraged 
his daughter by telling her, every now and 
then, how pretty she was. 


The reading list problem 


It was a father, however, who vented his 
frustration and anger at his ]1-year-old’s out- 
side reading list by writing a letter to subur- 
ban New Rochelle’s local paper. He wanted 
to know why Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring 
was assigned to the science class, why chapters 
of The Organization Man were assigned read- 
ing, and why, he asked, should Plato’s Sym- 
posium on Love be required reading for 
seventh graders? He thought college students 
might find this material weighty reading and, 
if so, what would a junior high school stu- 
dent do with it? He wanted to know what had 
happened to the classics—Dumas, Dickens, 
Scott. and all the others. 

The newspaper requested a reply from the 
principal of the junior high school in ques- 
tion. The principal’s reply constituted a de- 
fense for the “college-level” reading list. He 
said that public schools were being pressured 
to give students more difficult reading which 
would challenge and stimulate their minds and 
that, when teachers presented such material 
intelligently, this purpose was achieved. He 
also said the list included such classics as 
Robinson Crusoe, David Copperfield, Captains 
Courageous, and the popular National Velvet. 
Plato’s Symposium, he conceded, should not 
have been on the list and had been removed. 

The mother-student team brings the reading 
list with them to the library. It also includes 
Hemingway, The Ugly American, Little Men, 
and Little Women. What do the mothers think 
of their children’s reading lists? Are they a 
little bewildered when junior high students are 
assigned books they have read as adults? If 
the parents are bewildered, what about the stu- 
dents? Can they digest Plato? Does The Or- 
ganization Man have meaning for them? 

The mothers really do not grumble very 
much. Perhaps the stakes are too high. The 
student must accept his assignment, do his 
work, and get his grades. The mother is in the 
library to see that he gets what he needs. 
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Sometimes she shakes het head in wonder- 
ment, sometimes she is more vocal in her an- 
noyance. But she accepts what the teacher as- 
signs. When I once expressed my disapproval 
of teachers’ unrealistic lists as I struggled to — 
find the right book for a student, the mother 
calmly told me that, nevertheless, this was the 
assignment and it had to be done. 

In the past mothers helped sons or daugh- 
ters by sitting with them around the dining 
room table at night after supper and aiding 
with arithmetic preblems or spelling lists. 
Plato, insecticides, and the organization matQyeg 
had no place there. 


Psychological effects 


As yet, no one seems to have studied the 
psychological effect upon mother and student 
of the accelerated school program which sends 
them scurrying to the library and places more 
and more emphasis upon student reliance on ` 
mother’s help. Surely it must have some effect! 
Does the student feel guilty because he can’t 
manage in the library alone? Is he angry be- 
cause his mother won't let him manage alone? 
Does he feel superior when he sends his 
mother to the library with specific instructions 
on materials he wants? 

And how about the mothers? Will this ad- 
ditional burden and pressure affect them? 
There might be other things they'd rather do; 
hence, resentment against the offspring would 
seem to be one expected reaction. Do they 
wonder whether the student will be able to 
manage on his own in college? Or are they 
so used to driving their children to dancing f 
class, the dentist. the swimming pool, etc., that 
the library drive seems a normal continuation 
of their role as suburban mothers? Perhaps 
they take pride in helping their child with his 
dificult and adult assignments: Some of the 
glory he achieves might rub off on them. 

Whatever the effects, the mothers will ap- 
pear at the local library in increasingly 
greater numbers until the cold war ceases or 
the library runs out of books. Whether this is 
a healthy situation seems doubtful, but it does 
exist and is a part of the general student in- 
flux in the public library. Perhaps someday 
librarians will know whether students plus 
mothers are more to be desired than students 
alone. eee 
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GE e o othe concise library of basic 


information on 
personal and family economics 


The Money Management Library: The importance of 
sound money management in modern living cannot be under- 
estimated. Schools and colleges today are placing more and 
more emphasis on the teaching of money management. No 
library should neglect the subject. 
This boxed set of 12 booklets is recognized as the authorita- 
tive source of information on money management. It covers 
all basic areas of individual and family spending such as: 
shelter, equipment, shopping, home furnishings, automobiles, 
food, clothing; children’s, teen-age and family 
spending plans. Each booklet is completely ob- 
jective, compiled with the help of recognized 
authorities in each field. Teachers and students 
a alike find the library a valuable reference source 
ee on the vital topic of money management. Order 
i a set for your library now. 

sagen Send for Free Program Folder describing the 
vous neversenr sarta” complete Money Management Program. 


ae ee 


R an 
OOS a om 
ta 


Please send editions of the Money 
Management Library (12 booklets in boxed set). 
| enclose check or money order for $1.50 for 
each set to cover handling and mailing costs. 
Please send me a FREE PROGRAM FOLDER 
describing in detail the complete Money 
Management Program. 








MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE w 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
neared ——— 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
[his material is made available as part of HFC’s program to provide expert 
inancial guidance to American families. ee es ee ae ee eee E E E 
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THE MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE NOUVELLE 


INTERNATIONAL BIOGRAPHIE 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA GENERALE 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
D 
ALL LIBRARIES IN THE WORL 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF OUR TIME UNTIL 


Ww 1850-60 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE This work is a photographic reprint of the original 


work, which was published in Paris 1852-66. There- 
free on request fore, it is possible to indicate in advance the quite 
exact dimensions, which will not be exceeded. 





w UNIQUE OFFER! 
For the very best library sub- By an immediate order or at latest before 15th October, 
ae e the work is delivered at an advance order price allow- 
scription service—ask about our ing a saving of about 25 per cent. 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 


The 46 volumes cost kr. 78.-per volume. But if you 

make use of the offer of advance order you will get 
newal plan. them for kr. 58.-. They are furnished in solid binding 
in 23 double volumes, 4 double volumes per year. 


Ww Many other details are to be found in our comprehen- 
sive circular, which will be forwarded gratis and with- 


F W FAXON C0 INC out engagement. Get it from your bookseller or write 
P j a | " airmail to: 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. ROSENKILDE and BAGGER-KRON- 
X PRINSENS-GADE 3-Copenhagen K. 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 Denmark 


m MARADOR 
BINDERS © 
SS and Q 


VULCAN BINDERS © 


EBSCO INDUSTRIES, INC., now offers you the widest choice of quality magazine 















binders in America today! Custom made for any magazine published. Made of 
100% virgin vinyl and electronically heat-sealed to assure you of lasting service ard 
attractiveness. Exclusive patented locking metal is available to you to provide the 


Available in: 
maximum protection for your magazines. Two great names in quality magazine 


@ Clear front—opaque back 
@ Opaque front and back binders: Marador/Vulcan! WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
> home Ga bock EBSCO has sales offices in Gambridge, Mass., Red Bank, N. J., Birmingham, Alo., 
@ Rigid Vinyl San Francisco, Calif., and Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Leath . F PT š 
A aA j- Write Today for Complete Binder Specifications and Prices. 
LET US HANDLE YOUR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS . . . LOWEST PUBLISHERS’ RATES 


MARADOR BINDERS ==owsion oF == EBSCO Industries, Inc. G—\ 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90026 / NO. 3-1291, AREA CODE 213 
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Under the pressure of daily work it is hard 
for librarians to pause and look around them 
in the profession, to say nothing of finding 
time to look at their library forebears. Always 
there have been giants to whose devoted work 
modern librarianship is deeply indebted. One 
of these was Linda A. Eastman—First Lady 
of the Cleveland Public Library. 

In these days of public relations and image- 
making, far too often status and position are 
achieved by a conscious, aggressive effort to 
gain recognition. Miss Eastman became a 
library giant without design of any kind. She 
was never less than a gentle, quiet, charming 
~lady, a woman who had no need to shout for 
recognition as a leader in the library world 
or in her city. Her deeds spoke for her, and 
for the Cleveland Public Library, winning 
people on all sides. 

She died at age 95 on April 5, 1963, after 
twenty-five years of retirement. In that quarter 
of a century the glow of memory of her and 
lier work was alive in the minds and hearts of 
those who knew her. 

She began as a teacher in Cleveland in 1885, 
at a time when a library force was also at 
work in the person of William Howard Brett 
of the Cleveland Public Library. Already Mr. 
Brett was sending groups of books to the 
schools. When Miss Eastman observed what 
books meant to children, she sensed an oppor- 


Linda A. Eastman 


by Raymond C. Lindquist 


tunity to educate on a wider scale than in the 
classroom. In 1892 she became an assistant in 
Cleveland’s only branch library. When a new 
branch was opened two years later, she was 
made branch librarian. For a year she worked 
in the Dayton Public Library, but in 1896 
Mr. Brett brought her back to Cleveland as 
vice-librarian. 

The public library movement as we know 
it today was still in its early stages when Miss 
Eastman began her career. The Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library had only eighteen employees and 
97,724 books at that time. By the time she re- 
tired in 1938, it had 1200 employees and more 
than 2,000,000 books. Credit for everything 
the Cleveland Public Library became is due 
more to Mr. Brett and Miss Eastman than to 
any other individuals. For fifty-four years— 
from 1884 to 1938—the library had only 
these two directors. Together they built it 
from a modest beginning to a world-famous 
institution. Not only did they achieve a sound 
structure organizationally, but from the first 
they reached out eagerly to readers. 

The whole program of branch libraries 
flowered during these years, as did the ex- 
tension and development of service to children 
and the open shelf arrangement for readers. 


e Mr. Lindquist is librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library. 
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Every progressive idea was utilized. As long 
ago as 1913 the subject department plan, now 
the pattern of most large public libraries, was 
achieved by these two forward-looking library 
pioneers. Mr. Brett founded the library school 
at Western Reserve University and Miss East- 
man taught there. Together they worked on 
plans for the beautiful and monumental cen- 
tral library building that came in later years. 

When Mr. Brett died in 1918, Miss Eastman 
was named librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library. She was the first woman ever to head 
a large American public library and she 
served in that capacity for twenty years. 

Miss Eastman carried on in the tradition 
Mr. Brett and she had built together. Although 
plans for the new main library building had 
been worked out in Mr. Brett’s day and more 
than $2,000,000 had been secured for the 
building, it fell to Miss Eastman to complete 
the project. This involved successful passage 
of another bond issue for $2,000,000 plus all 
the details involved in the final planning and 
in the construction and furnishing of a six- 
story building. David Lloyd George laid the 
cornerstone, and the new main library opened 
in 1925. 

With the main library building opened, with 
a new county department established to bring 
service to people in many nearby communi- 
ties, with everything going full-tilt—the great 
depression of 1929 struck. The Ohio library 
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world was shaken violently when the tax base 
for public library support was changed from 
real estate taxes to a new tax on intangible 
property, essentially income from stocks and 
bonds. A reflection of what had to be faced 
is found in a note to Miss Eastman from one 
of the department heads: 


I want you to feel that I have some realization 
of how full your mind and heart must be, and how 
terribly heavy your responsibilities are at this 
time. As one of the old guard (and how proud I 
am to be one), I hasten to assure you that all of 
us are right with you and standing by. We have 


been through other difficult times together—there- 


has been sorrow and pain, the meeting of new and 
untried conditions, and the treading of paths 
whereon it was needful to walk softly, feeling our 
way, and doing the best we could day by day. 
This trouble can also be conquered by a spirit 
that refuses to do anything but meet victoriously, 
albeit humbly, the problems, both professional 
and personal, that will need to be solved during 
the next several months. 

Each one of us has so much to be deeply grate- 
ful for, and not the least is the fact that we have 
a woman at the head of our fine library who can 
be and is so devotedly honored, loved, and ad- 
mired. 

God bless you and keep you. 


During this time of financial trouble the 
library had its biggest strain on resources, as 
the army of unemployed persons converged on 
the library outlets they had come to love. But 
the business of handling a circulation of over 
10,000,000 volumes a year continued. It was 
not through the single-handed efforts of Miss 
Eastman, of course. Countless people, some 
not staff members. worked hard for this librar- 
ian, a leader respected because of her thought- 
fulness and kindness as well as her ability. 

Miss Eastman was 71 when she retired in 
1938. Not exhausted or daunted by her lony 
career as library builder extraordinary, she 
lived on in Cleveland for another twenty-five 
years, most of the time in very good health. 
Her mind never faltered once, nor did her in- 
terest in the Cleveland library and the library 
world. 


Honors 


She was the first woman president of the 
Ohio Library Association, serving in 1903—04. 
She was president of the American Library 
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Association in 1928-29. She was active in 
many committees and many organizations in 
the library world and in the civic world. 

She received three honorary degrees. Ober- 
lin College conferred an M.A. degree in 1924: 
Western Reserve University, the LL.D degree 
in 1928; Mount Holyoke College, a Litt.D. 
degree in 1933. 

In 1927 the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York awarded her a bronze plaque “in appre- 
ciation of the outstanding nature of the help 
A she has given to the cause of education.” In 
~~, 1929, the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
y aWarded her the Cleveland Medal for Public 
Service. That same year a civic banquet was 
held in her honor. Honors of many kinds 
followed, including a civic reception and testi- 
monial in the public auditorium when she 
‘retired. When the Citizens League, an im- 
portant civic group devoted to good govern- 
ment, had its fiftieth anniversary in 1947, it 
presented a Commendation for Outstanding 
Service in Public Office to Miss Eastman. In 
1954 the American Library Association unani- 
mously approved an honorary membership for 
her. 

The city council named the park next to the 
library Eastman Park, which became Eastman 
Reading Garden when that was established in 
1960. The library board named a new branch 
library after her in 1947, 





The results of vision 


Forty-six years of dedicated service in the 
Cleveland Public Library is what Linda East- 
man’s record shows. But there is much more 
than that. There are the pioneer years with 
Mr. Brett as they established library services 
‘and staff training and resources that contrib- 
uted much to the development of modern 
public library services. There was the vision 
of the part books can play in the life and work 
of every individual in the community. From 
this vision stemmed the library’s farsighted 
development of specialized service to business 
and industry—along with the adult education 
department, the readers advisory work, and 
the special service for young adults. 

What was the secret of this “quiet, gentle 
ndy” who did so much to build and develop a 
eat library, who was honored with distinc- 
pn in the library world and in the community 















These pictures of Linda A. Eastman are from the files of 
the Cleveland Public Library. The portrait on page 783 
was taken in 1924, just one year before the new main 
library building was opened. The picture on the opposite 
page is undated but appears to be the most recent of 
the group. The photograph above, part of a larger pic- 
ture, was taken in April 1928. | 


she served? A contemporary said that her 
notable achievements were due to “the rare 
combination of vision, practical wisdom, and 
personal integrity which she possessed.” One 
who worked with her said she could see the 
entire picture while grasping the most minute 
details. With a brilliant, creative mind, with 
character and dignity, with a deep sense of 
purpose, and with devotion and enthusiastic 
ideals of service, she needed no aggressive 
image-making for herself or her library. 

In Cleveland her memory will live within 
the spirit of the public library’s service, for 
it will always bear the imprint of her inspired 
leadership. In the expanding field of library 
service, Linda A. Eastman is a library pioneer 
to be remembered. She earned her place in 
American library history and in the hearts of 
the people of Cleveland. eee 
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THIS 1S A READER 
AND A REVOLUTION! 


VERSATILE — The new Micro III will 
r read Microcards and other opaques 

up to 5” by 8”, and with its film il- 
luminator attachment*, will read mi- 
crofiche and jacketed microfilm as well. 


PORTABLE — This compact little reader 
folds into its own self-enclosing case, 
weighs just 6⁄2 Ibs., yet offers large 
(8° by 9⁄2”) screen reading and pre- 
cision components. 


ECONOMICAL — Priced for purchase 

by individuals as well as institutions ~, 
and industry, the Micro IIl is only 
$129.95. For a free brochure write 

to Dept. B, Microcard Corporation, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. (* Optional at 
extra cost.) 


Mm MICROCARD 
CORPORATION 


MICrOCAard] MANUFACTURERS OF MICROCARDS / WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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Catat for Book Trucks— 
_ What Type Is Best for Carpeted Floors? 


by Gladys T. Pies, Senior Editorial Assistant, Library Technology Project. 


An attractive addition to modern interior li- 
brary design is carpeting. There is a definite 
trend toward its use in libraries and every 
indication is that the trend will continue. 
Carpeting presents one special problem for 
fibraries, however, and that is moving loaded 
book trucks over it. 

Librarians who have carpeting in their li- 
braries, or who are planning or considering 
its use, have sought information from the 
~ Library Technology Project on the most ap- 
propriate caster to use on book trucks. The 


q~ problem arises from the fact that book trucks 


frequently are moved from place to place by 
women. Since a book truck -may weigh 100 
pounds and carry loads up to 500 pounds, it 
is sometimes difficult to move a fully loaded 
truck on a resilient tile floor, and it may be 
even harder to move it over carpeted areas. 


DIAGRAM OF LIBRARY TRUCK— 


Objective information on the choice of 
casters for use under these conditions is not 
available from industry. To find the answer, 
LTP undertook a study to determine the size 
and type of wheel best suited to use on car- 
peted floors. It selected Barnes and Reinecke, 
Inc., designers and engineers, of Chicago, to 
make the study which was financed by the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Two wood book trucks without casters were 
purchased for the tests, one weighing 90 
pounds and one weighing 70 pounds. Nine 
caster manufacturers loaned casters for the 
study. 


Test methods 


To avoid the uncontrollable variables that 
might creep into a test if the truck were 
pushed, all tests were conducted on a pull 


ROLLING TEST CONDITIONS 


VEE 





basis. Each set of casters (two fixed and two 
swivel) was mounted on a book truck and the 
book truck loaded with the appropriate 
weight. Each test was repeated areri times 
and an average taken. 

First the tests were run over a tile floor to 
form a base of reference, then over institu- 
tional grade carpet and a 34-inch foam rub- 
ber pad, and then over carpet and a 40-ounce 
felted hair pad. Because of the wide variety of 
underlays available, two of the types most 
commonly .used were chosen. Each set of 
casters was tested on each book truck, for 
each load, in seven positions which cover 
most of the conditions that would be en- 
countered in use (see Diagram of Library 
Truck—Rolling Test Conditions). 

Barnes and Reinecke reported that because 
of the human element involved in these tests, 
a laboratory error of about two pounds per 
test might be expected. 


Results 


Table 1 shows; the results of these tests 
when a set of plastic wheeled casters 6 inches 
in diameter and 14% inches wide was used. 
Under the test conditions described above, the 


_plastic-wheeled caster shown in Table 1 gave 


the best results. The one used in the test was 
manufactured by Albion Industries, Inc. 
The caster that gave the second best per- 
formance in these tests was also a plastic- 
wheeled caster, 6 inches in diameter and 2 
inches wide. This one was manufactered by 
Divine Brothers Company. - 
A hard-rubber wheeled caster, 5 inches in 


diameter with a l-inch tread, gave the third 


best performance. This caster was manufac-. 
tured by The Bassick Company. 

Table 2 identifies, by manufacturer’s stock 
number, casters made by other manufacturers 
which are comparable to the three sets de-~ 
scribed immediately above, and also those of 


TABLE 1 


LipraRy Boox Truck Rouumsc TESTS 


Wheel Set Floor 


Position* 
Surface 


Plastic- Tile (1) 


0. 
wheeled : (2) 0 
caster, 6 (3) Q 
inches in (4) 0: 
diameter by (5) 30° 
14 inches (6) 60 
in width (7) 90 
Carpet and (1) 0 

Rubber Pad (2) 0 

(3) 0 

(4) 0 

(5) 30 

(6) 60 

(7) 90 

Carpet and (1) 0 

Felted Hair (2) 0 

Pad (3) 0: 

(4) 0, 

(5) 30 

(6) 60 

(7) 90 


Small Truck Plus 
200 Pounds 


Large Truck Plus 
500 Pounds - 








* See Diagram of Library Truck—Rolling Test Conditions which depicts the seven positions used in the- . 


test. 
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Albion, Divine, and Bassick which are com- 
parable to each other. 

The résults indicate that it is easier to move 
a book truck over a carpet and foam rubber 
pad than over a carpet and felted hair pad. 
The engineers gave as the probable cause for 
this fact that foam rubber compresses more 
readily than felted hair and therefore the 
caster hau a harder and more even surface 
to run over. 

It may also follow that there is more wear 
on the carpet when the underlay is foam rub- 
ber than when it is felted hair—it would be 
dificult to predict the relative wear factor 
without exhaustive tests, but this would be a 
significant factor only in a very busy library 

_and over a period of many years. Under the 


same conditions, a soft-rubber or semipneu- 
matic tire would probably cause more carpet 
damage due to nap wear when it turns. In 
addition, soft-rubber or semipneumatic tires 
are harder to roll and particularly harder to 
swivel than the hard-rubber or plastic tires. 

The results of the study may be summarized 
as follows: Hard-rubber or plastic wheels per- 
form best on carpeted floors. The wheel should 
be within the rated load for the truck to be 
used. For the book truck carrying a 200- 
pound load, a 5-inch wheel with a l- or 1%- 
inch tread width should be selected. For larger 
trucks, carrying a 400- or 500-pound load, a 
6-inch wheel with a tread width of 1% inches 


appears to be significantly better. 
eee 


TABLE 2° 


CASTER EQUIVALENTS 


Casters of Other Manufacturers Comparable to Those of Albion, Divine, and Bassick, 
and Those of Albion, Divine, and Bassick Comparable to Each Other. 


Albion: 
Other Manufacturers 6-067-N-BB-SC (swivel) 
6-067-R-N-BB-SC (rigid) 


6878W-2 (swivel) 
6888W-2 (rigid) 


The Bassick Company 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. 3-86-TPR (swivel)* 


3-86-TSPR (rigid) 


556MMH (swivel)* | 
656MMH (rigid) 


Divine Bros. Co. 


Faultless Caster Corp. 







L931-6 (swivel)* 
L9731 (rigid) 


' Albion Industries, Inc. 


ttt 


3-627-195 (swivel) 
3-608-195 (rigid) 


The Colson Corporation 


they are compared. 


_ CORRECTIONS i 
Margaret E. Luikis, a student of Central Michi- 
gan University, Mount Pleasant, points out that 
the compiler of Why Teach? is D. Louise Sharp, 
, dean of women and professor of education at the 
university, and not Louise Rich as stated on page 
509 of the June issue. 


Bassick: 
15709RP (swivel) 
15719RP (rigid) 


Divine: 
556MMH (swivel) 
656MMH (rigid) 


H6998W-2 (swivel) * 
H6988W-2 (rigid) 


2-96-TPR (swivel)* 
2-96-TSPR (rigid) 


1665XH (swivel)* 
1665XSH (rigid) 


None comparable 


L931-6 (swivel) 
L9731-6 (rigid) 


EP3522 (swivel) 
RP3522 (rigid) 


6-167-BB-SC (swivel) 
6-167-R-BB-SW (rigid) 


None comparable 


4-6107-328 (swivel)* 
4-6108-328 (rigid) 


1-5256-53 (swivel) 
1-5210-53 (rigid) 


* There may be minor variations in dimensions, wheel composition, or bearings from the casters with which 





Dufour Editions, bookseller and publisher of 
Chester Springs, Pennsylvania, was listed in the 
May issue as one of a group of dealers and pub- 
lishers which distribute Library of Congress cards 
with books. In fact, they offer LC cards for their 
own publications and for books which they im- 
port, not for other current American books. 
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LOW PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will recelve it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 
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NATURALLY ... 


When You're Looking for 
SERVICE... 
Look to McCLURG’S! 


Over 1,250,000 books in stock .. . repre- 
senting the publications of close to 500 pub- 
lishers! This assures a prompt first ship- 
ment of the bulk of your order. New and 
modern methods have been installed to ex- 
pedite orders promptly and efficiently. A new 
and improved back order system for non- 
stock books enables us to complete orders 
more quickly. Try us ., . you'll be glad you 
did! 


Serving the Schools and Libraries 
of America Since 1844 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Ill. 





These brochures of 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


will be of value in your planning. Copies are 


available on request to Dept. A-9 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. LIBRARY DIVISION 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A TABLE-TOP addressing machine has been in- 
troduced by Elliott Industries, Inc. The new elec- 
tric Model 880 will imprint a wide variety of 
mailing pieces—3 x 5 cards, envelopes, state- 
ments, bills, forms of all shapes and sizes—at a 
practical production rate of 2500 pieces an hour. 
Material to be addressed is hand fed to the ma- 
chine with positive positioning provided by ad- 
justable guides. A foot switch automatically ac- 
tivates the machine to print the address. The 
printed piece and the address stencil then move 
‘on to be stacked in their receiving hoppers. The 
Model 880 can be moved to the work being done; 
T weighs only 49 lbs. and takes up little room. 
Adjustments permit the operator to print con- 
secutively or to select stencils to be skipped or 
repeated. There is a counter to keep the total of 
addresses printed. For further information write 
Elliott Industries, Inc., 143 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
* + * 


MEMOCORD, an 1]%-ounce pocket tape re- 
corder, is marketed in the U.S. by Allen Com- 
munications, Inc., 1845 Broadway, New York. 
Measuring 144” x 34%” x 44” it contains a tiny 
microphone-speaker which picks up very low 
tones. Memocord, a West European product, costs 
"$99.95 complete with batteries, tape, and case. 


a~ 


.AMPTO, INC., AN- 
~NOUNCES the introduénon 
of an economical wall- 
mount photocopying ma- 
chine, the Compact Deluxe. 
Used with an exclusive 
mounting bracket and is de- 
signed for mounting on any 
wall, thus eliminating the 
need for desk or table space. 
It pulls down to the operat- 
ing position and flips back 
against the wall when not in 
use. The machine will copy from any original 
up to 9” wide to any length on white bond-type 
‘paper, or any of six colored stocks, translucent 
papers, or transparent positive films. It can be 
used in a room with normal light; it uses a fluor- 





-capable of 


escent lamp for exposure, and a rheostat controls 
exposure values, compensating for varying shades 
of originals. The Compact Deluxe is available 
through authorized Ampto office equipment and 
copy machine dealers throughout the country. 


+ + © 


A NEW PHO- 
TOCOPY unit, 


copying indi- 
vidual book 
pages from 
bound books, is 
now being mar- 
keted national- 
ly by SCM 
Corp. The 
Wedgelite is 
used in con- 
junction with 
any conventional diffusion transfer photocopier. It 
is capable of copying book pages up to 914” x 14”, 
right to the binding edge. The Wedgelite is also 
capable of copying wall maps and other perma- 
nently attached material in either a vertical or 
horizontal position. A built-in automatic timer 
controls the length of exposure insuring perfect 
results every time. Exposed copies are then proc- 
essed through regular photocopy equipment. The 





unit is priced at $79.95 and is available from 


SCM offices nationally. 


A SMALL PORTA- 
BLE classroom pho- 
nograph, the Classic/ 
Stereo Model 12-S, 
has been added to the 
Rheem Califone line 
of institutional record 
players. The Classic/Stereo, which plays stereo 
as well as monaural records, provides full range 
performance in such subjects as music apprecia- 
tion, recreation audio-visual instruction, and 
other learning situations calling for high quality 
stereo phonograph. Some of the features of the 
12-S are a polyurethane turntable pad to reduce 
rumble and protect delicate grooves of stereo 
discs; two 8” detachable dual cone extended 
range speakers which may be coupled to form a 
separate unit; stereo headphone and speaker 
output jacks; pre-amp outputs for stereo tape 
recording or external amplifier system; a stereo- 
balance control; and extra long speaker cables. 
The Model 12-S is priced at $119.50. eve 
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TRANSISTOR STEREO 
LISTENING SYSTEM 


This fully transistorized 4-speed listen- 
ing system is ideal for library and 
home study applications where listen- 
ers, working individually or in groups, 
can study without interruption or 
interference. The ATC model 306 
plays both stereo and monaural rec- 
ords and has four built-in listenin 

jacks that accept any standard Bead 
set or listening network. The 306 
comes with one HS4 stereo headset. 


Although the 306 is compact and light- 
weight for portability, its two separate 
transistor amplifer channels provide 
true high fidelity stereo sound repro- 
duction. À separate balance control 
lets the student adjust each channel to 
individual hearing requirements. 

The 306 is a ruggedly constructed 
portable unit designed specifically 
for library and school use. Opera- 
tion is simple and requires no special 
instruction. 

For further details consult your local 
AV specialist or write for information. 


$8450 Net 


ATC 308 Stereo Listening System 
Complete with one HS4 Stereo Head Set 
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SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AUDIOTRONICS 


7428 BELLAIRE AVE., NO. HOLLYWOOD 7, CALIF. 


W Denny 





Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
089 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


LIBRARIAN II 


required by 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
SASKATOON, SASK. ; 


DUTIES: Responsible for planning, stocking ond super- 
vising the Institute Library, 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: Graduction from an ac- 
credited school of Library Sclence with several years’ ex- 
pertence In cataloging In classification work, In book or- 
dering or In selection work in a large public or research 
library. 


COMPETITION NO: c/c 8334 
CLOSING AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


SALARY RANGE: Presently $430-$524 per month. ”' 
October 1963, $441-$537 per month. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: Five day week, three weeks va- 
cation, cumulative sick leave, group life Insurance, super- 
annuation and collective bargaining. 


This vacancy opens the door to an Interesting, challeng- 
ing and Independent position In a new Institution. The 
city of Saskatoon Is a rapidly growing educational centre 
In an attractive setting. Application forms and further in- 
formatlon from Public Service Commission, Room 328, 
Legislative Bullding, Regina. 
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CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small-~now print 


3x6 professional catalog cards and postcards (any - 
duan aea with ao eas San ee 
especially desi or Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Hive Vear Guarantee. EE— Write - 


DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


` CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 19 Chicago40 


LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
' SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 
are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


WHOLESALE RUNESELLRLS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


We stock mere differect tities in both plats thon any ether wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENGE, ILL. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL OFFICER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
STARTING SALARY—$9060 


Position involves full responsibility for personnel 
program of Milwaukee Public Library. Requtre- 
ments: B.S. degree; and MS.LS. degree fram an 
A.LA. accredited school; and either two years 
library’ expertence [Including personnel adminis- 
tration, or two years teaching experience includ- 
ing library administration. 


Apply immediately to City Service Commission, 
Room 706, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, 


FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitolize teaching 
and enrich public programs are listed In the New, 
. 1963 


EDUCATORS QUIDE TO FREE 
FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, ds Fe modern foreign language 
clasaica. Interlinear itions: Caesars Gallic War, 
Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid, Each $3. Write 
for free catalog of other translations. Translation 
Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 3. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Boston 20. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued, Ira J, Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
scription—~$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) 
—$10. Annuals ’60, ’61, ’62—-$5 each. Binder—§2. 


INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 


BOOKS about Russia and the Russians. Ask for 
special catalogs. Boris Kaplanski. 21, Rue Bezout. 
Paris-14°, France. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
toorldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES tor librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Ste., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 
JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month’s vacation, city pays portion of 
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other 


hospitalization, inge benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir., New Rockelle Pubtic ben. New 


Rochelle, N Y. 
CHALLENGING position as director of progres- 


sive library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. 
In lively cultural community of 12,000, center of win- 
ter and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th 
year library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 
4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume 
to A. B, Jerard, Pres., Board of Trustees, Brattleboro 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

RENAISSANCE in Worcester, Mass. New central 
building, new regional services. Assistant librarian, 
adult services, starting $7388. Program director, start- 
ing $6594, Children’s librarian and subject special- 
ists, starting $5468. Also regional adult service posi- 
tions. Address Personnel, Worcester Free Public Li- 
brary, Worcester 8, Mass. 

REFERENCE librarian. Specializing in young 
adult services, Public library 25 miles from New 
. York City. A fine opportunity to learn all aspects of 
reference work, build a book collection, develop spe- 
cial programming. Salary beginning at $7200 scaled 
to $9600 with annual increments of $400: Minimum 
of two years experience. Write B-255. 

ASSIST. librarian, Baltimore area, growing 2- 
year college. MLS, some responsible experience, abil- 
ity, and interest required. Better than average salary 
scale according to qualifications, retirement, social 
security, month's vacation, faculty status. Apply F. C. 
Wilmer, Ln., Catonsville Community College, Catons- 
ville 28, Md. 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in city 
of 52,000. LS degree and experience required. Start- 
ing salary $6000 or more, depending on qualifications. 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, paid hospitalization, so- 
cial security, and pension, Apply Marion Cook, Ln., 
Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, Conn. 

_ LIBRARY Director lil for rapidly growing library 
in suburban community near New York City, 1963-64 
budget, $85,530; book budget, $25,000. Salary range, 
$5000-$11,870. Four years experience, two in admin- 
istration, Send resume to: George S. Flohn, Syosset 
Public Library, 20 Cold Spring Rd., Syosset, N.Y. 

HEAD of children’s department, degree, to ex- 
pand children’s services in library potentially serving 
70,000, two hours from New York. Central Reference 
Library of Mid-Hudson Libraries system. Salary 
$6000-$7500. Position under New York State Civil 
Service. Usual benefits. Apply Arnold P.‘ Sable, Dir., 
Adriance Memoria! Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

HEAD of field services to have charge of direct 
work with libraries in cooperative system of 30 
member libraries, 226,000 population. Responsibil- 
ities now heavily TROR with upgrading local 
book collections and developing training opportuni- 
ties for local personnel, in addition to regular ad- 
visory services. Book budgets more than doubled 
this year, counties now givin support, new System 
offices, fine atmosphere of goo will Incumbent head 
appointed new director of system central library. Po- 
sition requires graduate library degree plus approxi- 
mately four years experience. Salary $6600-$8250, 
5 annual increments. Exceptional experience may be 
recognized thro higher beginning step. Liberal 
fringe benefits, rite Director, Chautauqua-Cattarau- 
gus Library System, 310 W. 3 St., Jamestown, N.Y. 

PHOTO librarian wanted to administer photo col- 
lection in educational publications department of 
Wesleyan University. LS degree required. Classifi- 
cation and organizational skills important. Library 
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experience preferred but not necessary. Lovely new 
building and pleasant surroundings. Attractive in- 
surance and retirement plans including TIAA. 37+4- 
hour week with month’s vacation. Salary open. Con- 
tact C. L. McKelvie, V-Chmn., Department of School 
Services and Publications, Middletown, Conn. 

HEAD librarian needed for growth and public re- 
lations-minded 25,000-volume library in pleasant 
Eastern Pennsylvania suburb. Degree(s) in library 
science, or equivalent, plus nality and adminis- 
trative ability eied. F open. Resume and 
photo to B-261. 

LIBRARIAN. Salary $34988--$6482. Responsible po- 
sition for administering library for professional staff 
which includes Neuro-Psychiatric Institute & Re- 
search Bureau. Starting salary dependent upon ex- 

erience. Civil Service, retirement, and other excellent 
aie benefits, including paid health and life insur- 
ance plans. Requirements: College graduation, in- 
cluding or supp emented by one year course in li- 
brary science. Dr. Granville L. Jones, Asst, Med. 
Dir, New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, Box 
1000, Princeton, N.J. 

REFERENCE-young adult position. Good oppor- 
tunity for gainin 
reference under ‘head of reference department. Li- 
braray is also one of two reference. centers in Suf- 
folk County. Super-cultural North Shore area 35- 
miles from New ‘York City. Experience desirable but 
not essential. $5800 to start, $300 increments, soc. 
sec., NYS retirement, health insurance, 22 workin 
days vacation, 3744-hour week, etc. Must have MLS 
degree. Reply to: Stanley Ransom, Dir., Huntington 
Public Library, 338 Main St., Huntington, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S: librarian, $6000, growing progres- 
sive system. New building soon. Write Director, 
Paramus Public Library, Paramus, NJ. 

LIB for growing public library in Phil- 
adelphia suburb; Salary open, Write: Edgar Halde- 
man, Supt. of Schools, Lincoln and Second Ave., 
Phoenixville, Pa. l 

UNIVERSITY of Pittsburgh. Falk Library of the 
Health Professions. Cataloger. Required: Fifth year 
degree in an accredited library school, at least two 
years of cataloging experience in a library, 
and reading knowledge of two foreign danguages. 
Beginning salary: $6500~-$7000. ial security, 
T retirement, month’s vacation, 3744 hours per 


week. Position open. Apply or inquire: C. F. Rey>~ 


nolds, Ln., Pittsburgh 13. 

CHILDREN’S librarian in attractive N.J. suburb 
near NYC, Congenial staff. Starting salary $5700. LS 
degree. 3744-hour week. Liberal vacation and fringe’ 
benefits. Write B-268. ; 

SENIOR librarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in 
urban environs of New York City. $5045-$5639, de- 
pending upon experience. N.J. State pension 
week vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply ens 
Emilie S. Curry, Dir., Cedar Grove Public Library, 
Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. , 

POSITION open. Western Pennsylvania. Experi- 
enced public librarian, town of 21,000. Budget of ap- 
proximately $35,000. Circulation 115,638; four assist- 
ants, Starting salary $5500. Graduate library degree 
preferred, but not essential. 4 weeks vacation, social 
security, sick leave, 5-day week. Apply: Mrs, Wil- 


liam J. Rockenstein, Board of Directors, 305 N, C 


Kean St., Butler, Pa. , 
ASSISTANT &brarian. College-type library in Con 
necticut girls boarding school. Adequate starting saj- 
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ary with full maintenance. Social security, Blue Cross, 
15 weeks vacation. Library degree preferred. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Write B-266. 

PHILADELPHIA. Temple University library, an 
expanding university library with a building program 
under way seeks: 1) A qualified librarian to head its 


general reference department. Salary range: $8520- 


$10,080 with the usual benefits. Requirements: MLS, 
at least three years of recent experience in university 
reference work, broad subject interests, good foreign 
language background, and administrative ability. 2) 
An assistant head for its circulation department. Sal- 
ary range: $6360-$7560, depending upon qualifica- 


tions. MLS and some experience in circulation work | 


required. The applicant selected will be eligible for 
advancement to the headship of this department. 3) 
Several beginning positions in various departments, 
Salary range: $5640-$6240. i 

HEAD librarian. Library degree required. Salary 
dependent on experience. Send resume and references 
to Board of Trustees, Lancaster Town Library, Lan- 
caster, Mass. i 

BURLINGTON, Vermont, Public Library has open- 
ing for library director. LS degree and experience re- 
quired. Salery open. Community of 35,000. Principal 
task is to aoa. service and collection. Apply: Aus- 
-tin B. Noble, 156 College St., Burlington. 


southeast 
BRAND-NEW Central Library in an expanding sys- 
tem has several openings for librarians who would 
like to live in a resort area. 1) Head of processing. 
Salary range $6144-$7704. 36%4-hour, 5-day week, 4 
weeks vacation, and many- other fringe benefits. 2) 
New positions are now open in ‘processing, business 
and technical, social sciences, and children’s work. 
Salary range 35112-36420. Other benefits same as 


above. Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall | 


Annex, Room 203. Norfolk 10, Va. No written ex- 
amination. 
NEW classifications and salary scales have been 
made necessary by the fast growth of the Baltimore 
County Public Library, a surburban-metropolitan 
system of 13 branches and 8 bookmobiles: We need 
the following people now to provide effective lead- 
ership for new agencies and services: Assistant coordt- 
nator of adult library services ($7636-$9166) to as- 
-Bist in training professional staff and selecting for 
, $250,000 adult book budget; assistant coordinator 
of children’s library services ($7181-$8621) to pro- 
vide special knowledge and skills for young people’s 
work in combined children’s and young people’s 

rogram, Will utilize $125,000 children’s and YP 

ook budget; branch librarian ($7181-$8621) to 
head large, modern community branch performing 
effective community service; adult and children’s 
specialists ($7181-$8621) to establish service in 
“hajs fields in $600,000 area branch to open in Octo- 
ber. Other positions will open at all levels as 
branches now in planning and construction open and 
as services increase. Appointments of graduates of 
ALA-accredited library schools with appropriate ex- 
perience will be made at beginning step. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply: Nancy Maier, Pers. Ofir., 
Towson 4, Md. l : 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, Maryland, a fast-de- 
yeloping library system with present annual circula- 
Stion more than 3,000,000 from twelve branches and 
three bookmobiles, has vacancy in position of assist- 
ant chief, division of adult services ($7298 to $9237 
in six annual steps). Specific responsibility for su- 


activities of young people’s librarians and 
selection for this age group as well as 
assisting chief in selection of adult books (annual 
book budget $200,000) and in coordinating functions 
and activities of branch libraries. Minimum qualifi- 
cations: MS in LS and at least four years of appli- 
cable and responsible professional experience in pub- 
lic libraries, one year of which must have been in a 
supervisory capacity, Social security, retirement, gen- 
erous annual and sick leave, excellent hospitaliza- 
tion protection. An opportunity to work in a pro- 
gressive system serving a present population of 
370,000 with the highest educational level in the na- 
tion. For application and additional information con- - 
tact Personnel Office, County Office Building, Rock- 
ville, Md. l 

TWO a open: Cataloger and reference li- 
brarian, Fifth year degree form accredited library 
school required. Beginning salary: $5640 to $7032, 
depending on experience. Apply to: Frank C. Shirk, 
7 Dir., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 


a. 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000,000 library 
needs head of adult services whose primary respon- 
sibility will be to develop book collection. Four 
weeks vacation, two weeks sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library 
degree required. ary scale 96200-37192. For fur- 
ther information write: Edward B. Hall, Dir., Wash- 
ington County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

GIONAL librarian ‘needed for regional library 
center serving seven counties in growing section of 
t Tennessee. Requires fifth year library degree 
and at least three years experience. Salary scale 
$6000-$7440. For further information contact Di- 
rector, Public Libraries Division, Tennessese State Li- 
brary and Archives, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY has a vacancy for a spe- 
cial services officer ($7636-$9166) to supervise the 
production of displays, exhibits, and publicity 
throughout the library system. Appointments of gradu- 
ates of ALA-accredited library schools with appro- 
priate experience will be made at the beginning step. 
Apply: Nancy Maier, Pers. Offf., Baltimore County 
Public Library, Towson 4, Md. 

THE Ocmulgee Regional Library of Eastman, 
Georgia, has two positions open: one to serve as as 
sistant director, which requires a library degree; one 
to serve as bookmobile librarian. A library degree is 
not necessary, but a four-year teachers certificate is 
required. Write Mre. Edna McGrath Primm, Dir., c/o 
Murrell Memorial Library. 


pervisin 
for boo 


midwest 
MEDICAL Librarian, Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital, Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and 
Pleasant working conditions. Salary based on back- 
ground, Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butter- 
worth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

CHILD 'S librarian for a village of 21,000 near 
colleges and 30 minutes from Chicago. Fifth year li- 
brary degree desirable, but suitable training or ex- 
perience may be substituted. Salary $5000-$6000, de- 
pending upon experience. Include personal history and 
recent picture with application. Apply: Pea Bay, 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, IL 

REFERENCE cataloger in a recently remodeled 
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. public library, 20,000 population, fifty miles from 
Cleveland. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate. Forty-hour week, seven paid holi- 
days, four weeks vacation after first year. Exellent 
state retirement. Salary open. Apply immediately to 
ert McKinley Memorial Library, Niles, Ohio. 

’S librarian, Exceptional opportunity to 
eraa juvenile services in established city library 
system serving a population of 35,000. Located at the 
foot of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four-season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four-hour drive from Chicago, half-hour 
to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5640 with 
five (5) increments to $6600. Position on salary sched- 
ule is determined by qualifications and experience. 
Usual benefits: month’s vacation, city retirement, so- 
cial security, sick leave, etc. Position open. Apply E. 
' G. McLane, Dir., Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

BRANCH librarian and young adult services li- 
brarian. Public library in attractive university city of 
144,000. New library in the planning. Salary $5928- 
$6526, Positions require library school graduation and 
3 years suitable experience. State retirement system, 
social security, hospitalization insurance paid by city, 
re ae days vacation, liberal sick leave provisions. 

Blackshear, Asst. Dir., Madison 
pote. Lan Library, 206 N. Carroll. St, Madison 3, Wis. 

MEDICAL library. New position: Reference librar- 
ian to work closely with faculty, staff, and students in 
expanding service. Library school degree and experi- 
ence in medical or related field. Write William K. 
Beatty, Northwestern University Medical Library, 303 
E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11. 

‘DIRECT OR of the library, top administrative po- 
sition. Desire candidates able to assist in planning a 
new building and building up the collection. Require 
master’s in library science and considerable experi- 
ence. Salary $7000 to 38500. Write Dean Paul Pixler, 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant Iowa. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university TT in a small 
Midwestern town. New positions in s acquisitions, 
cataloging (rare books, music, and reclassification), 
and bookstacks. $5800--$6500. TIAA and social se- 
curity, disability insurance, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. Apply to the Director, University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City. 

_ REFERENCE librarian for county library system. 

LS degree required. Beginning salary $5023. Write 
Eudocia Stratton, Ln., Jackson County Library, 1400 
N. West Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

DIRECTOR, Sioux City Public Library. For data 
sheet and application write Library Board, Sioux 
City 2, Iowa. 
` HEAD librarian for a progressive, fast-growing 
public library, serving 25,000, in a town 30 minutes 
from Milwaukee. Unlimited o Piana for com- 
munity service and activities. Fifth year library de- 
gree, experience, and administrative ability neces- 
sary. Pension and usual benefits offered. Top salary. 
Apply to Mrs. Alan Pick, Chmn., Library Board, 1203 
Evergreen, West Bend, Wis. 

ADULT services assistant, beginning position, 5th 
year degree required. Salary range $5280-$6600, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, and state 
retirement plan. Apply Director, Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

WANTED: Librarian I for new and growing li- 
brary in Brookfield, Wisconsin, 
$5200 for 5th year library degree. Go 
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Service Commission, 2000 N. Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, 


is. 

HEAD librarian, 5-year degree required- for a pub- 
lic library serving a pleasant community of 15,000 
in southwestern Indiana. State employees ‘retirement 
fund, plus social security and paid vacation, Salary 
$5000. Write Dr. William R. Seat, 8 W. Walnut St., 
Washington, Ind. 

HEAD KEbrarian for New Philadelphia- Tuscarawas 
County District Library in northeast Ohio, 2-3 hours 
from Cleveland and Columbua, library ‘school degree, 
4 weeks vacation, holidays, five-day week, state re- 
tirement system, Salary open, depending on quali- 
fications, start immediately. Apply: W. E. Laws, 
Pres., Board of Library Trustees, 408 S. Tuscarawas 
Ave., Dover, Ohio. 

REFERENCE librarian and general assistant. 
$6000-$6480. Work with all age ps. Rural tri- 
county, 4-year-old system. Apply Marjorie J. Pom- 
eroy, Dir., East Central Regional Library, Cambridge, 


POSITION of head librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held’ po-" 
sition for ten years, For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

HEAD Ubrarian for rapidly growing county i 
brary one a population of 18,500. New building 
with air-conditioning which is headquarters for five 
stations and one bookmobile. Position available im- 
mediately. Salary $5600-$7000, depending upon quali- 
fications and experience. Month’s vacation and usual 
benefits. Provides good experience for future ad- 
vancements. Circulation over 250,000, Write Raymond 
Baetke, Pres., Scott. County Library, Eldridge, Iowa. 

REFERENCE assistant and readers’ adviser, film 
counselor and reference assistant (immediately), -and 
children’s librarian. Unusual opportunities for 3 


' topflight persons in attractive Detroit suburb. Salary 


$5565 to $7245 depending on experience. Top salary 
$9765. 5-day week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement plan plus social security. Apply to Robert 
M. Orr, Dir., Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 
Kercheval, Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 

PURDUE University, Lafayette, Indiana. Five pre 
fessional positions, Processing supervisor ($8400), 
cataloger ($6300), assistant serials unit, 
($7000), assistant reference librarian (2) ($6000). 
Library "degree required. Excellent opportunities in’ 


‘medium-sized library system (600,000 volumes, 136 


staff total) in a state university of 17,000 students 
and 1650 faculty members. Broad range of estab- 
lished specialities, in science, engineering, agricul- 

ture, pharmacy, veterinary science, industrial admin- 

istration, and home economics, “but with rapidly 
growing departments in humanities, social sciences, 
and education as well. Annual expenditures on ths 
libraries are over $1,000,000. Professional librarfans 
have academic. status and participate in generous 
fringe benefits and privileges. For further details ap- 
ply to John H. Moriarty, Dir. of Libraries, enclosing 
smal] [D-type photograph. 

ELEMENTARY and secondary library positions: 
BS degree, with major in library science required. 
5-day week, sick leave, one day per month cumula- 
tive to 120 days, social security, state teachers’ retire- 
ment plan. Present ae 10 months, minimum, 
$5100; maximum, $8525. Apply: Kenneth F. Nags 
ley, Dir. of Pers., Birmingham Board of Education, 
Chester at Martin Sts., Birmingham, Mich 
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LIBRARY director. Washtenaw County located in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, needs a director, Beginning 
salary, $7500-$8500, 4 weeks vacation, social secur- 
ity, Blue Cross, 2 weeks sick leave which accumu- 
lates for two years, and other fringe benefits. Li- 
brary is based in a research area with wide library 
acceptance and a rapidly growing population. Trus- 
tees are interested and aggressive. Address inquiries 
to 343 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor. 

LIBRARIAN I opening for young adult librarian. 
Beginning salary up to $6525 depending upon experi- 
ence, Annual increments to $7345. Librarian II open- 
ing for branch librarian. Beginning salary up to $7131 
depending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8026. Library degree required. Partial payment of 
health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library building lo- 
cated in complex which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, and little theatre. Apply: Personnel Office, 
Flint Public Library, 1026 Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

BOOK reviewers. Two positions are open on the 
Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago, one as 
children’s book reviewer, the other as reviewer of 
books for young adults. Each position consists of read- 
ing and evaluating new books and writing concise an- 
notations for them. The beginning salary is $6900. 
Interested librarians who have a degree from an ac- 
credited library school and who have had several years 

" experience in book selection for children or young peo- 
ple as well as experience in working with children or 
young people in a school or public library are invited 
to send inquiry or application to Edna Vanek, Ed., 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA head- 

arters. 

ADULT book reviewer. The Booklist office at ALA 
headquarters in Chicago has an opening for a re- 
viewer to read, evaluate, and write concise annota- 
tions for new adult books. The beginning salary is 
$6126. Requirements include a degree from an ac- 
credited library school, training and experience in 
book evaluation and selection, and work with adult 
patrons in a public library. Interested librarians are 
invited to send inquiry or application to Edna Vanek, 
Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA 
headquarters. 

|. REFERENCE assistant. Public library in metro- 
politan drea of 51,000 near Detroit. MLS degree or 
its equivalent required. 5-day week, 2 weeks vaca- 

tion, bonus days, 8% paid holidays, retirement 
system, city pays hospitalization insurance. Beginning 
ary $5400, excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Apply Shirley V. Brabant, Dir., Roseville Public Li- 

, brary, 27251 Gratiot Ave., Roseville, Mich. 

HEAD librarian for city library, population 27,000, 
close to metropolitan area, college nearby. Advance- 
ment for assistant librarian or librarian ready for 
larger responsibilities. Salary $6000 and up, depend- 
ing on experience and qualifications. Contact: Charles 

a Pres., 945 S. Wildwood Ave., Kankakee, DL 


mountain plains 
ASSISTANT librarian with full responsibility for 
cataloging and supervision of technical processes in 
small liberal arts college. Fifth year LS degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable but not essential. Excel- 
lent library budget and salary scale. Month’s vaca- 
tion, social security, TIAA. Write Richard G. Elliott, 
Ln., College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

DOCUMENTS librarian. MA in LS, 2 years ex- 
perience required. Salary open, faculty status, sick 
leave, hospital-medical insurance benefits, 3 weeks 
vacation. New building, small college town near 


Denver. Apply: Virginia Wilcox, Ln., Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

WHEAT Abstracts Service, University of Ne- 
braska, needs assistant editor. Fine developmental 
opportunity for science librarian interested in ab- 
stracting, acquisitions, reference, and mechanized re- 
trieval systems. Background in biological sciences, 
foreign languages required, Salary $6500-37500 to 
start, faculty status, TIAA, other up insurance, 
month’s vacation. Apply to D. G. Hanway, Chmn., 
Dept. of Agronomy, Lincoln 3, Neb. 


southwest 


ASSISTANT cataloger for a four-year liberal arts 
college. New building centrally heated and air-con- 
ditioned. Library science degree necessary. Experi- 
ence desirable but not necessary. Knowledge of for- 
eign languages desirable but not necessary. Salary 
open, depending upon qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefit program. Apply to Mra. Womack, Hd., Arthur 
Hopkins Library, Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

L PASO, Texas (population 300,000), has im- 
mediate openings for librarians to meet the needs of 
one of the fastest growing areas in the country. 
Three Librarian I ($4956-86120), readers adviser 
and reference. Qualifications: Graduation from an 
accredited library school and enthusiasm. Head, cir- 
culation department ($5508-$6818). Qualifications: 
Graduation from an accredited library school and 
appropriate experience, Starting salary may be above 
minimum. Do you remember how cold it was last 
winter? The sun has failed to shine only 12 of the 
last 1649 days on El Paso. Write Assistant Director, 
El Paso Public Library. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Youngest big city in the 
United States, 505,000 population, has openings for 
a number of library school graduates. Starting salary 
for Librarian I with little or no job experience, 
$5400; with experience, $5640. Starting salary for 
Librarian H with background suitable to head up 
Science and Industry Section, $6168. Annual a 
increments, twelve annual holidays plus three-wee 
vacation, group medical insurance provided at no 
cost to employee, pension plan, wonderful climate, 
beautiful scenery, and a work program tailored for 
professional satisfaction, Send complete resume to 
W. R. Henderson, L Dir, 12 E. McDowell Rd, 
Phoenix. 

ART librarian. Experienced cataloger and re- 
searcher required for museum staf, school and 
public. Special Library and some visual education 
training are requisites. Salary: $ . Apply: 
Business Manager, Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bis- 
sonnet, Houston 5. 

pacific northwest 


NORTHWEST university library needs cataloger 
with at least 2-3 years professional experience. Re- 
sponsible position in well-run department offering 
unusual opportunity for advancement, generous in- 
crements, excellent fringe benefits, good location, 
salary open. Write B-242. 

U ITY library, Northwest, has opening for 
general librarian to assist in various areas of li- 
brary service. Excellent beginning salary for right 
person, unusual opportunity for professional growth 
and advancement, ideal working conditions, mod- 
ern physical plant, month’s vacation, good medical 
program, TIAA, and other unusual benefits. Write 
B-257. 

far west 
LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
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services, children's work, and hookmobiles. The - 


salary: -$516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
- where the climate is always good. The future: good 


opportunity for professional growth and promotional. 


advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of libr school. 
US. aanko required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 12. . : , 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
sal range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 


health insurance, retirement pon New central build- ` 


ing now under construction, For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. Come work and live in San Fran- 
cisco. Opportunity to participate in further develop- 
ment of public library. First-clase candidates invited 
to submit application. Salary: $5916-$7188. For in- 
formation write Richard Wurm, Pers. Offr., San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco 2. 

DOCUMENTS librarian. University library with 
depository: status. Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school with organizational and supervisory 
abilities. Experience. preferred. L-2 salary range 
$6120 to $7428, based on qualifications and experi- 
ence. ‘Academic status and normal fringe benefits. 
Apply to Edwin T. Coman, Jr. Univ. Ln., Univer- 
sity of California, Riverside. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian: kindergarten 
through 8. Must have library degree from qualified 
graduate school as well as valid California teaching 
credentials. Applicants should have evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching experience in addition to school 
. library . experience. Credit for full experience is 
given after completion of the first year in ool 
“district. Central purchasing and cataloging. Emphasis 
on library instruction and reading guidance. Apply 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Beverly Hills Unified 
School District, 255 S. Lasky Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportun- 
inties in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending 
on qualifications, Outstanding employee benefits in- 
clude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities, Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required, Write Jack Schwartz, 
Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Highway. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

POSITION open October 1, 1963. Secretary- 
Treasurer (Executive Secretary), California Library 
Association. $8000 to $10,000 salary. Inquire 829 
Coventry Rd., Berkeley, Calif., 94707. 

-TWO positions: children’s librarian; cataloger. 
Public library in coastal town of 18,000 near larger 
city, Southern California, smog-free, mild year- 
round climate. $5358-$6360, LS degree and 2 years 
experience, $4854-$5772 without experience. Write 
to Merna J. Cox, City Ln., Public Library, Coronado, 


Calif. 

REDWOOD CITY is recruiting for junior librarian 
for adult reference and readers’ advisory work. Salary 
$5340-$6684 ($445-$557), normally first increase 
after six months. Personnel rules permit some ap- 
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pointments at second step. Civil Service position. City 
pays life insurance and health insurance, Lib va: 


7” 


cation leave, sick leave, disability leave,.and state - 


retirement plan. Rapidly growing community of . 


50,000 in center of electronics industries complex 25 


miles south of San Francisco, 6 miles north of Stan- ` 


ford. City noted for beautiful homes and apartments 
and excellent climate..Maximum opportunity to par- 
ticipate in book ‘selection and ‘other creative profes- 
sional activities. Library science degree or equivalent 
required. Apply Personnel, City Hall, P.O. Box 391, 
Redwood City, Calif. Se 
hawaii 
CHILDREN’S Librarian I for public library in 
Hilo. 1 year professional children’s library program 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian I for the young 
adult section in the branch public library in 
Kaneohe, for reference section in ‘Honolulu public 
library and 2: for University of Hawaii library, 
$5076-$6468. Librarian II for branch public library in 
Lahaina, Maui. 1 year professional library experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Librarian III for University’ of 
Hawaii library circulation section, 2 years of pro- 
fessional library experience, $6156~-$7860. Foreign 


k 
a 


language catalog librarian for University of Hawaii. | 


l year professional cataloging experience r g 
application of a reading -knowledge of French 
German, Russian, $5868-$7488. State of Hawaii civil 
service positions requiring BLS from ALA-accredited 
college. Medical plan, social security coverage, re- 
tirement plan, and other benefits. Contact 8. 
Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Pers. Servs, 825 Mililani 
St, Honolulu 13. l 


. ¥ positions wanted 
EXPERIENCED bookman. Highly qualified. Un- 
usual cultural background. Twenty years in book busi- 
ness and editorial work, 5 years in university rare 
books, manuscripts, special collections, Wants ad- 
ministrative position in research library of standing 
or one with growth expectancies. Sympathetic en- 
vironment essential. MA, English Literature. MLS. 
Salary open. Write B-264-W. . 


Mer 


s 


NATIONALLY known poet. Graduate degree in ` 


humanities. Library degree. Widely traveled, lecture 
and radio work, thorough knowledge of book and 


speech technics, and literature. Will accept position ` 


with creative opportunities. West Coast preferred. 
Write B-265-W. Car 
ENERGETIC, mature woman, MA, MLS, seeks po- 


sition in public or college library. Experienced teacher, ` 


storyteller, cataloger, book selection, community work. 
Weak foreign language, no driving. Social security. 
Prefer Eastern interview. Write B-267-W. Bos 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. : 
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Now file all kinds of pamphlets, 
periodicals, even paperbacks where they 
can be seen and selected easily. Princeton 
Files by Gaylord, are available in three 
sizes. Each size holds about £5 issues, keeping 
them neat and orderly. : 

Made of one-piece sheet metal with label 
holder. Choice of gray, black, desert sand, olive 
green, jade green or red finish. 

No. 1013 (large) $1.60 each; No. 884 (medium) 
$1.00 each; No. 573 (small) $.95 each. With felted base, 
$.15 additional. Substantial savings on quantity orders. 


Order today! Immediate shipment . . . Transportation charges paid. 


raylord Bros., Inc. “HAR SUPPUES 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 









































THE LIBRARY UNLOCKS 
THE DOORS TO 
THE FUTURE 


Behind the backbones of books... 
between their covers...lie the adven- 
tures of learning that lead to the excite- 
ment of discovery. The library is a stage 
on which the drama of history unfolds. 

The editors of World Book Encyclo- 
pedia help to create an intellectual path 
that leads to the library. World Book 
is designed to give far more than 
“answers” to questions or projects. It 
whets the mental appetite to probe, pur- 
sue, and find satisfaction in the fuller 
knowledge only the library can provide. 

We travel together in a common 
direction, along the boundless lanes of 
learning, towards the infinity of man- 
kind’s accomplishments. 


POINTS of INTEREST 
ALONG THE WAY 
e 20 Volumes 
e More than 11,700 Pages - 
More than 22,400 Illustrations 
e More than 5,900 Color Illustrations 


e More than 1,725 Maps 
e More than 2,500 Contributors 


{NCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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HER LIBRARY HAS 
PROVIDED THE BEST 


E, ia. * 
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* Genui ie Library Binding ‘assures Jorgest 
life and most ¢ifculation at lower cost. 
You can save as much as 89%* 
by using Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books 
Over 20,000 Popular Juvenile Titles. 
Most in stock. 


QUARTERLY CATALOGS FREE 
— WRITE TODAY. 


hoh Lindley Ine. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


*From a study available on request 








Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library 


Association, 50 B; H izon Ol; Chicago OUGILL. Second- 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing 


class* 


ofhees under Act of March 3. 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
. 
special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3. 1917. Section 1103 


amended February 8. 1925, 
authorized on July 8. 1918. 


Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA mem] 


rship required, Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library 


Association, 50 E. Huron 


2 Asad r JACKET COVERS 





made of new long wearing, 
money-saving plastic film 
introduced by 







Both the CHAMPION and the GUARDIAN are made of a new film that meets all the 
requirements for a superior book jacket cover. The film is tough—resists penetration. 
Gives maximum protection under constant handling day in and day out as books circulate 
and circulate and circulate. m It's sparkling clear—enables you to take advantage of the 
book jacket’s colorful art and design to catch the patron's eye. m It's soft to the touch— 
clings and molds itself to the contour of the book for better fit. And because of this soft 
flexibility it has less crackle—makes book handling extra quiet. m And, best of all... 
CHAMPION and GUARDIAN BOOK JACKET COVERS COST LESS—you get more 


* book jacket covers for every dollar you spend. 
Write today for prices and sample 


DEMC.O LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 


800 


CUT 
CORNER 
PAMPHLET 
FILES 


Nos. 52 820-823. 
From 
9"hx734"dx2"w to 
1134" hx834"dx4"w. 


OVERSIZE 
PAMPHLET 


FILE 
(MUSIC) 
No. 52 825. 


3y" hx143%"w 
x1134"d. 


Fro 


INDUSTRIES 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


including ways to 
store safely and 
organize efficiently 


PRINCETON FILES 


Constructed by Bro-Dart 
in strong 25 gauge metal. 
Available in a variety of colors 


with or without protective felt padded base. 


Choose among 3 sizes: 
534""high x 33⁄4" wide x 7""deep. No. 52 818 
8” high x 444" wide x 8” deep. No. 52 819 


1012" high x 344""wide x 10" deep. No. 52 817 


WOOD END 
CORRESPONDENCE FILE 
Letter size 
No. 52 165, 
10"°hx12"dx5"w 
or legal size 
No. 52 265, 
10y" hx15y%"dx5”w. 


Bro-Dart has an answer for every library 
filing need. Send today for more informa- 
tion about Bro-Dart File and Find Systems. 


OPEN 
BACK FILE 


Nos. 52 812 
(814, 816). 
From 
10”hx7”wx4"d to 
14⁄2" h x10344" wx3"d 


VERTICAL 
FILING 
BOX 


No. 52 813. 
10"hx74"'d 
x334" w. 


Dept. 765C, 56 Earl Street, Newark 14, New Jersey 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. , 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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OCTOBER COVER 


Carl H. Milam, who died 
August 26, was one of the 
strongest personal forces in 
the making of the American 
Library Association. Tributes 
to him will be found in this 
month’s Memo to Members and 
in Free for All. This photo- 
graph was taken in the old 
headquarters at 50 East Huron 
Street. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authois’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
_ the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
„formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 

eatquarters. 

The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Ins 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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NEW from Bethany Press 


HENRY STANLEY 
AND HIS SECRET KEY 
by Helen B. Walters 


Based on fact, this chil- 
dren’s book concerns 
Henry Stanley (of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, | presume?” 
fame) who was a fa- 
mous Confederate 
turned federal soldier 
who later achieved so 
much in the exploration 
of Africa. From his earli- 
est years as an orphan 
throughout his remark- 
able life. 9 years up. 112 
pages. 63-17871. $2.50 


C923 


GENERAL JIM 


by Hazel H. Davis. This story of the young- 
est general in the Civil War and U.S. Presi- 
dent gives Garfield human dimensions with 
familiar history-book facts. 10 years up. 
Illustrated. 192 pages. 58-9110. $3.00 


C599.:32 


CHIP THE CHIPMUNK 


by Jessie B. Marsh. This lively little book 
tells a twinkling whimsical story about a 
delightfully impish chipmunk, his friends, 
cousins, and adventures. 5-8 years. Illus- 
trated. 95 pages. 61-16511. $2.50 


C5990.78 


THE NEW LITTLE FUZZY GREEN WORM 


by Jessie B. Marsh. The young reader sees 
life through a worm’s eye view and rejoices 
with him in what he finds in this irresistible 
story. 4-7 years. Illustrated. Unpaged. 
60-7181. $1.75 


The Bethany Press 


Box 179, St. Louis, Mo., 63166 
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October 18 is the fourth ALA Membership Day 
(see the editorial in this issue). Frederick H. 
Wagman, president of ALA, says of the observ- 
ance: “The American Library Association con- 
tributes to the development of library service at 
all levels, works for passage of legislation bene- 
fiting all libraries and for the improvement of the 
library profession. Some librarians may not real- 
ize how much of the progress that has been made 
in librarianship is directly attributable to the 
work of the American Library Association. In’ 
observing ALA Membership Day, may we all re- 
member that the American Library Association _ 
represents the essential purpose of all libraries: 
the improvement and extension of library service 
for all people. It represents all those in library 
service and related fields. I urge your active sup- 
port to increase our membership and strengthen 
our Association.” 

New members enrolling after September 1 will 
receive ALA membership for the rest of 1963 and 
all of 1964. 

* 


In response to continuing demands for earlier 
publication of the statistics of libraries of aca- 
demic institutions, the U.S. Office of Education 
has set a September 30 deadline for return of the, 
1962-63 statistical questionnaires to be included 
in the volume of Institutional Data for the year 
and will publish this report in January 1964. A 
second deadline of December 1 has been set for 
receipt of data to be included in the Analytical 
Report which will be published in the summer of 
1964. i 
* 


The 1964 Encyclopaedia Britannica School Li- 
brary Awards have been announced. Three awards 
totaling $5000 will be made to public, independ» 
ent, or parochial school systems for evidence of 
recent systemwide improvement and definite 
plans toward further improvement of elementary 
libraries. The awards are made with the advisory 
assistance of the American Association of School 
Librarians, but application forms should be re- 
quested of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


* 
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The Method Study for Small Libraries, a project 
conducted by the Drexel Institute library school 


under a grant from the Council on Library Re-' 


sources, is asking the librarians of small public 
libraries for information to supplement its investi- 
gations. The project is seeking instruction sheets 
on library routines which have been devised for 
small libraries serving populations of less than 
25,000, and descriptions of successful application 
of work simplification principles to library pro- 
cedures. Joseph L. Wheeler, who conceived the 
idea of the project (as he did for the Small Li- 
braries Project recently completed by ALA), is 
serving as chief consultant. Donald D. Dennis, l- 
brarian of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, is director of the project. The material 
requested should be sent to him. 


































* 


“The final count shows a registered attendance of 

5753 at the Chicago Conference. This is 407 more 
> than registered at Washington, D.C., in 1959, the 
next largest conference. eee 


A WELCOME FROM NYPL 


A story about a lady 
from Hollywood 
whose library card 
was honored in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia 
but not in New York 
City was published in 
the July-August issue 
as a bit of humor ra- 
ther than as criticism 
of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Jealous of 
the reputation of her 
‘library as all good 
Public Relations Off- 
cers are, Marion Sim- 
mons of NYPL has re- 
plied: “For the past 
several years we have 
been distributing a 
leaflet offering free 
ding service to out- 
of-town visitors. Not long ago our Central Circula- 
tion Branch at 42nd Street honored a card from a 
library in Paris. If an incompletely trained clerk 
at a charging desk denied borrowing privileges 
to the lady from Hollywood, we apologize to her 
and offer her our services on her next visit.” The 
attractive and well-prepared leaflet, whose cover 
is reproduced herewith, bears out Miss Simmons’ 
claim. 


+ 
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Well- Recommended for 
Junior High Schools 


SOMEONE TO COUNT ON 
By Rosamonp pu Jarpin. “This story has 
good family relationships and likeable and 
believable characters. The problem of ‘go- 
ing steady’ is particulary well handled.” 
—- School Library Journal, $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF THE BALKANS: 


Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
(Portraits of the Nations Series) 


By Dracos D. Kosticu. “The only book 


that gives a brief, clear over-all picture of- 


the Balkan countries. . - Recommended.’ D 
~~ School Library Journal, “A straightfor- 
ward, readable addition to the Portraits of 
the Nationa Series.” — The Booklist. Maps, 
photographs, index. $3.25 

Lippincott Longlife Binding $2.93 net 


JUNGLE DOCTORS 


By Mike McGrapy.‘‘A stimulating account 
of the experiences of dedicated men and 
women and the work of organizations in 
giving medical help to people in the under- 
eveloped areas of Africa, Asia, South 
America, and New Zealand.” — The Book- 
list. “A story which could serve as a re- 
crultment document for young people 
interested in becoming world citizens this 

way.” — School Library Journal. 
Photographs. 33.95 


RADIOISOTOPES 
By Joun H. Woopsurn. Helen Hale, Edi- 
torial Consultant. “In a lucid, authoritative 
account, a teacher explains what radio- 
isotopes are and how they are made, and 
discusses the many ways in which they are 
used.” — The Booklist. “A thorough, ex- 
cellent book about radioisotopes in industry 
and research.” —~ School Library Journal. 
Diagrams and drawings. $3.50 


THE WORLD AWAKES: 


The Renaissance in Western Europe 


By Potty Scnoyer Brooxs and Nancy 
ZINSSER WaLwonrtH. “Each country is 
dealt with separately in three chapters, one 
describing the events and social conditions 
of the period, one on an important ruler, 
and the third on a famous personality. 
Good material for junior high schools.” 
~- The Booklist. Illustrated. Index. Bibliog- 
raphy. $5.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia and New York 
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An Indonesian-English 
Dictionary | 


SECOND EDITION 


By JOHN M. ECHOLS, Cornell University, and 
HASSAN SHADILY, Franklin Publications, Djakarta 


MANY new words and abbreviations, some of which first appeared in 
print as late as January 1963, are included in this second edition. The 
first edition (1961) was the first comprehensive Indonesian dictionary 
published in the United States since the unification of Indonesia. It has 
been extensively revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. Additions 
include old words which have come back into use, new examples, new 
subentries (compounds, additional meanings), more place names, and 
many more Dutch loan words. The second edition of this popular dic- 
tionary is indispensable for those who wish to keep up with the rapidly 
changing Indonesian language. 449 pages, $8.75 


A Concordance to the 
Poems of W.B. Yeats 


Edited by STEPHEN MAXFIELD PARRISH, Cornell University 
Programmed by JAMES ALLAN PAINTER, IBM Corporation 


YEATS is one of the greatest poets who have written in English. Now it 
is possible to trace in a systematic way the language patterns in his poems. 
Produced on an IBM 704 electronic data processing machine, the con- 
cordance lists all significant words in Yeats, each in the line or lines of 
verse in which it occurs. Frequencies of all words in Yeats’s poems are 
given, and an appendix lists all indexed words in order of frequency. 
Since producing A Concordance to the Poems of Matihew Arnold (1959), 
the computer has learned how to include punctuation and give cross — 
references for the second parts of hyphenated words. 1004 pages, $10.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ithaca, New York 
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the dignity with which he distinguished it, that 
has influenced me in the ensuing years. 


Although we have felt his loss since he retired, 
this again reminds us of the important. part he 
played in the growth of the American Library 
Association and libraries throughout the. world 


3 S o and me passing saddens all of us. 





Carl Milam 


The following are excerpts from a few of the — 


messages received at ALA headquarters in the 
first days after Mr. Milam’s death, in reply to the 
announcement sent out by the Executive Direc- 
tor’s office—Ep. 


I had the utmost admiration for Carl Milam. I 


was most fortunate to have been associated with 


. him for more than fifty years and have enjoyed 


his warm friendship. In my opinion no one made 
a more notable contribution to the American Li- 
brary -Association and to the library profession 
in the United States and overseas. 


CHARLES H. COMPTON ` 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Carl made a great and valuable contribution to 
library development which too many have not 


realized or appreciated, but I am sure his reward | 


was in knowing his own accomplishments. 
! . Essar M. CULVER ` 
E Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The libraries of this country and indeed of the 
entire world have been immeasurably advanced 
and improved because of the outstanding leader- 
ship provided by Carl Milam through ALA for a 
great many years. As a mark of the deep respect 
and gratitude of Detroit librarians, I am enclosing 
a check for $100 to be used either separately or 
with other Milam memorial funds which may be 
received.in any way that you and other ALA ofh- 
cials deem best. We think that Carl Milam is and 
always should be importantly identified with ALA 
through its fine new building. 


Rarna A. ULVELING, retor 


Detroit Public Library 


A sien a contributions of this kind have been 
received.—ED. 


Thank you for remembering me in the notifica- 


tions you sent regarding the death of Mr. Milam. 


The association with him meant much to me. It . 
was his commitment to the library profession, and . 


T 


- FLORENCE LEECH SIMMONS | 
Supervisor, Library Services 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Public: Schools ` 


os 


DEEPLY REGRET TO HEAR OF THE DEATH OF CARL 
MILAM. MY SADNESS IS SHARED BY THOUSANDS OF 
HIS FRIENDS WHO HELD HIM IN HIGHEST ESTEEM 


FOR HIS PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND EX- 


TRAORDINARY SENSE OF SERVICE TO HUMANITY. HIS 
STERLING PERSONAL QUALITIES AND WARM FRIEND- 
LINESS ENDEARED HIM TO EVERYONE WHO HAD THE 
PRIVILEGE OF KNOWING HIM. HE MADE A DISTIN- 
GUISHED CONTRIBUTION TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 


_UNITED NATIONS WHICH WAS DULY NOTED WHEN 


THE DAG HAMMARSKJOLD LIBRARY WAS DEDICATED. 
ANDREW CORDIER, dean 
School of International Affairs 
Columbia University 
New York 


Mr. Cordier was formerly 


Undersecretary, 
United Nations.—-Eb. l ' 


Compulsory Education In Germany 


‘A misleading sentence appears, no doubt unin- 


tentionally, in the Grace Stevenson article on 
library adult education activities in the public 
libraries of Europe (p. 644, July-August 1963) : 
“There was no compulsory education in Germany 
until after the war and it is now compulsory only 
through age fourteen.” Education in Germany, as 
in the United States, is the responsibility of the 
state, not the federal government. The principle 
of compulsory education was proclaimed as early 
as 1619 in the school regulations for Weimar, and 
compulsory education was practiced by some 


` states in the seventeenth century. Prussia followed 


suit in the early eighteenth century. This had a 
tremendous impact as Prussia was already impor- 
tant and was eventually to include a great ma- 
jority of all Germans. Wein the United States do 
lead in mass education, but we also lead in illit- 
eracy among Appalachian whites and Southern 


. Negroes and have no cause to be smug. The 
- spectacle of public schools in the: United States 
`- being closed for years must be difficult to explain 


to Europeans. 
JOHN Neores 
East a Michigan 
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AND NOW WE CALL HIM 
SANTA CLAUS 

Written and illustrated in color by Kay Turt. 
A new author-artist depicts in bold lines and 
Christmas colors the warmth, the kindliness and 


humor of this jolly old patron saint of children. 
Ages 4-8. September $2.75° 


A TIGER CALLED THOMAS 


By Cuaruorre ZoLorow. Illustrated in color by 
Korr Werre. Thomas was new in the neighbor- 
hood, and was sure that nobody liked him until 
he ventured out in his tiger suit on Halloween 
and found out how wrong he was. Ages 4-8. 


September $2.95" 


MEET MIKI TAKINO 


By HELEN CorELAND. Illustrated by KURT 
WERTH in two and four colors. Miki Takino didn’t 
have any grandparents at all, but on the day of 
the party, when grandparents became the su- 
` preme status symbol for first-graders, Miki (with 
the help of some good neighbors) topped them 
all Ages 4-8. September $2.95° 


MY SISTER AND I 


By HELEN E. Buceuzy. Illustrated by PAUL 
GALDONE in three colors. Another member of the 
family is given importance and another early 
childhood relationship is recreated in this new 
book by the author of Grandfather and I. Ages 4-8. 

September $2.95° 


WADDY AND HIS BROTHER 


Written and illustrated by Patricia Coomss, 
Sibling rivalry in a raccoon family is happily re- 
solved in this affectionate and funny story when 
Waddy is given the grown-up job of taking care 
of his baby brother. Ages 3-6. 
September 


SIR KEVIN OF DEVON 


By ADELAIDE Hou.. Illustrated in color by 
LEONARD Weiscarp. A make-believe monster 
roamed through the countryside of Devon terri- 
fying the people, until a little boy named Kevin 
volunteered to go out and fight it. Ages 5-9. 
September $2.95° 


THE WONDER WORLD OF 
SNOW AND ICE 


Written and illustrated in color by Manrm 
NEURATE. Ages 7-10. July $2.00 


$2.95° 
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THE WONDER WORLD OF 
THE DESERT 


Written and illustrated in color by MARIE 
NEURATH. Ages 7-10. September $2.00 


THE WONDER WORLD OF 
THE JUNGLE 


Written and illustrated in color by Manm 
NEURATE. Ages 7-10. l July $2.001 


* Also available in Lothrop Long Service Guaranteed Library Editions LOTHRC 









SHEPHERD’S MEADOW 


By Franz HUTTERER, Illustrated by IRENE 
SCHREBER, Every child whose family has moved, 
who has been lonesome for familiar places an 

concerned about making new friends, will re- 
spond to this story of a family’s move to a hous- 
ing development. Ages 7-10. October $2.95 


FHE KING OF THE CATS 


By Reneé Goxror. Ilustrated by B. L. DriscoLL. 
Maou, powerful king of the wild cats in the wood, 
-is drawn into the world of human beings for the 
“first time when a circus sets up its winter camp 
nearby. Ages 9-13. October $8.00 


PHOEBE AND THE 
MACFAIRLIE MYSTERY 


eg ae G sr a wlan ce KATHRYN 
LIGG. A plu ittie girl helps solve a mystery 
d end a feud in a alice in the Scottish High- 

mds. Ages 8-12. October $3.00 


THE DAY OF THE 
EARTHQUAKE 


By MARTIN L. SEEGER. Illustrated by MARILYN 
Muren. When the earthquake struck Antioch 
and his family was in danger, Gaius, a sixth- 
century Roman boy, discovers that faith is more 
éimportant for survival than fighting. Ages 9-13. 
omer October $3.00 
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7 THE STORY OF DESIGN 
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By Marton Downer. Ilustrated with photo- 
aphs. The romantic and human story behind 
esign—in our homes, our clothes, our furniture 

and decorative objects—and a blueprint of 
the new international style. All ages. 

October $3.95 


5 wt 
wa 


autobiographical story of a country minis- 
ters family takes place in three little 

i, towns in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 
The point of view is sixteen- 
year old Linda’s, and the 
time is the early 1900’s. 12 
and up. October $3.75 


ROCK AND THE 
WILLOW 


By Mruprep Lex. The intense desire of a teen- 
age girl to reach beyond the limitations of her 
rural Alabama environment is movingly related 
by a writer who makes a poor family rich to the 
reader. 14 and up. October $3.50 


ANIMAL SERVANTS OF MAN 


By J. J. McCoy. Ilustrated with over 50 wash 
drawings by KATHLEEN Haven, From one of the 
first herds of reindeer domesticated by Neolithic 
Man, to Ham, the first chimpanzee to go into 
space in an American capsule. Bibliography and 
Index. Ages 11-15, October $3.95 


THE MAGIC OF 
ELECTRICITY 


One Hundred Experiments with Batteries 


By SAM RosenFELp. Illustrated by HERBERT 
BENDER. Since low-voltage battery power pro- 
vides the source of all electricity in these experi- 
ments, they are completely safe. Covers circuits to 
making a light bulb. Ages 9-15. October $3.00 


DESIGNED BY SUZANNE 


By KATHLEEN ROBINSON. Suzanne had a flair for 
fashion and she knew how to sew. She-wanted 
to go to New York and be a designer. But she 
changed her mind because it meant losing Barry, 
a boy she’d never noticed before. Ages 11-14. 


October $3.00 
THE BIG ROAD 


B Tom E. Cuarge. Turned down by the Navy, 
jobless, and his money gone, Vic on a sudden 
impulse grabbed the ladder of a freight train, and 
became tor several months, a hobo. Based on the 
author's own experience during the Depression 
of the 30’s. Ages 12-16. October $38.00 


KE © SHEPARD Publishers of the best in children’s books for almost a century 


M 


 Howevet you compare them 
_ microfilm i is more practical 
more economical 


. Prudent library management calls for 
-a good, hard: look at the yearly cumula- 
tive costs of binding and storing periodi- 
cal backfiles: Reference service in this . 
important area has been modernized for 
A | - economy just as other library methods. 


University Microfilms of periodi- 
‘cals cost no more than binding. They 
m can be stored for only 3¢ a year — 

À. compared to $.50 each year for bound © 
volumes — in 94% less space. 


a Publishers of over 1800 leading 
@ periodicals cooperate to make their pub- 

i ications available on film. Send for 

Catalogue 14 for cumulative list, sub- 





' Among Recent Additions "ject index, and prices. 
Philosophical Quarterly 
. Recreation | . . . 
EO ERER ENN New, Erpanding Libraries | 
Literary Review . . 
"Political Science Quarterly < ` Almost all your backfile needs can be 
_ Sky and Telescope NE . met this modern microfilm way. You get_ 
Parent’s Magazine l 
A N p aaan maximum savings on reference materials 
SAN Joneal - and storage Space right from the start. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


-313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


| 
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MEMBERSHIP IN ALA 


Those of you who pause and discover that 
this editorial is about the fourth annual.Mem- 
bership Day are probably already proud card- 
carrying ALA members and may feel that it 
_ is not intended for you, but don’t’ go away. 
October 18, 1963, is ALA Day for member’ 
only—present and future. It is a day in 
which to wake up thinking about our o¥gan- 
ization and the opportunities it offérs;: a~day 
in which to tell others about its accomplish- 
ments, and a day to end in gratitude ‘for-the 
comforting support of numbers in the~eldest 
and largest national library association_in the 
world. The biggest in the world is~trot- big 
enough for us, we want to double in quantity 
and quality. ae 
Those early morning speculations might 
start with a eons aca of the value of 
ALA membership to the individual and the 
need for enlargement of the Association: ALA 
needs more financial support through. a larger 
membership, but it requires the aniited serv- 
- ices of all people interested in libraries to 
envision and then carry out its aims. Some 
querulous speculators might say that the As- 
sociation is already a massive monstet oper- 
ated by wheels and a headquarters, but those 
critics have not seen the membership in ac- 
tion when its rights are threatened-nor have 
they evaluated a structure that asks for par. 


 tleipation. Cavils to the contrary, the recen! 


Conference- Within-a-Conference conspicuoush 
contributed toward more active participatio: 
by providing a forum for many voices, hith 


è Miss Land, circulation librarian, University of 
Virginia library, represents the Association c! 
College and Research Libraries on the ALA Men- 
bership Committee. 


eri silept, At the last meeting of the ALA 
Me mbership- “Committee, it was ‘voted to allow 
thiee dixisions to form membership commit- 
tes of theirfown whose activities would be 
coordinated: With the ALA Membership Com- 
m ttee.ż : İn-May of this year, the Association 
o!l College=and Research Libraries had the 
largest membership of any division, but pe- 
niioned. for-an ACRL Membership Committee 
su that all ‘sections, such as Rare Books and 
Subject Specialists, of the division can be 
jupresented.on the committee. In fact, the 
current president of ACRL suggests a mem- 
Jership-tommittee composed of all 7700- plus 
iembers:-\We plan to be further ahead in 
1964. Any challenges? 

Those who follow library literature are al- 
ready informed about the benefits and ac- 
vomplishments of ALA,’ and those in doubt 
van get plenty of help from ALA headquar- 
ters.~New general brochures, concise and 
(actual, are: The ALA And You; Information 
for Institutional Members!; ALA And lits 
Thirteen. -Divisions!; For Special Members. 
New divisional brochures are Key to Success 
(American-Association of School Librarians)’ 
and Meet.ihe Challenge (American Library 
Truste Association) . A. brochure for ACRL 
is in-progress. The latest evidence of loyalty, 
courage, -and aspiration on the part of our 
membership is the new ALA headquarters, a 
functional. building of modern simplicity with 
a touch of quiet elegance. Forthcoming at this 
writing ‘is the publication of the report on 
Access to Public Libraries, a preview of which 
provided ‘an interesting display of opinions in 
the. membership meeting at the July confer- 
ence.” 

Those who stick closely to their own field 
often..ignore the exciting news in other 
branches of the Association. The annual re- 
ports, of the divisional presidents to ALA 
Couricil-show something of the combined ef- 
forts that go into the continuing search for 
library improvement. Among this year’s items 
are:- the publication of Planning School Li- 
brary ‘Development, reporting the $100,000 
grant project, financed by the Council on 
Library. Resources and established by the 


“American Association of School Librarians to 


implement the 1960 national standards; the 
establishment of a speaker’s bureau by the 
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_ 10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 


810 


orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Camphell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 





American Library Trustee Association for the 
benefit of trustee and library meetings; the 
completion of the first five guides in the 
series, Reading for an Age of Change, spon- 
sored by the Adult Services Division and 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation; the 
Library Education Division’s responsibility 
for administering $2500 from the Asia Foun- 
dation to assist Asian students in American 
library schools to attend state, regional, and 
national conferences. And this is only a 
whisper of the manifold activities in the di- 
visions. 

Those who spend October 18 as urged will 
surely come to the end of the day with a 
sense of ALA’s rich history, awareness of the 
multiple forces in its composition, and ad- 
miration for its recognition of individual - 
worth. Only dedicated thousands, struggling 
together, can sustain a Library Bill of Rights, 
fulfill the Library Services Act, uphold our 
intellectual freedom, and strengthen our in- 
ternational relations. These things were fash- 
ioned in faith by devoted labor; they now 


depend on you. eco 


SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Studies in the history of medicine and surgery, natural and 
mathematical science, philosophy and politics. 


BY LYNN THORNDIKE 


387 pages. Plates. Reprint 1963. $8.00 


SCIENCE AND THE 


RENAISSANCE 


A study of the change in attttude towards the philosophy of 
nature which took place during the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries. 


BY W.P.D. WIGHTMAN 
Two Volumes. 1962. $13.00 


aut WORLD'S LEAD, 
Cc 
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REFERENCE WORKS 


Catalogue of the Library of the E - 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and- Ethnology, -Hatvard University 


Arranged in Author and Subject sections, his Catalonie covers more than 80,000 
books, serials, and pamphlets in many languages. Incorporating a periodical index, the 
Catalogue is an invaluable reference tool for res: arch in prehistoric (nonclassical) archae- 
ology, ethnology, and physical or social anthrop: logy. 53 ‘volumes (615,000 cards); 

Price: $3500.00 


r 


Dictionary Catalog of the -- | 
History of the Americas Collection, The New York Public Library 


Representing a collection that_covers the development of the New World from 
earlies times to the present, this Catalog include. analytics, entries for pamphlets relating 
to political history, and works—old and new—wh ich deal with the discovery, exploration, 
and settlement of both North and South Americ., 28 volumes (554,000 cards); 

Price: $1280.00 


Dictionary Catalog of ie Schomburg Colle tion ` > 
of Negro Literature and History, The New York Public Library 
This Catalog covers not only books by authors of African descent (regardless of sub- 


ject or language), but also significant materials aout people of African descent. Of special 
interest are the histories of ancient African kingdoms. 9 volumes (178,000 cards); 


Price: $605.00 


Dictionary Catalogue of the Yale Forestry Library, Yale University 

Representing the largest and oldest continous forestry library in the United States, 
this Catalogue covers over 90,000 volumes containing a wealth of information on all 
aspects of the science of forestry and the histor. of American forestry. Included are peri- 
odical analytics indexed from the leading fore-try magazines, American and European. 
12 volumes (218,000 cards); Price: $765.00 


Research Catalogue of the American Geographical Society 


This Research Catalogue contains entries for books, pamphlets, and geographical 
periodicals covering North America, South America, Europe, Africa, Asia, Australasia, 
Polar Regions, Oceans, and Tropics. The Catalogue is available as a complete set or in 8 
individual sections. 15 volumes (219,000 cai, Price: $865.00 


Index to Art Periodicals 
compiled in the Ryerson Library, Art Institute of Chicago 


Begun in 1907, this Index consists of subject entries for articles which have appeared 
in 825 American and European magazines of both the 19th and 20th centuries. Since 
1929 (the birth date of H. W. Wilson’s Art Ir dex) the compilation has concentrated on 
museum bulletins and foreign periodicals. 11 + .lumes (202,000 cards); Price: $740.00 


10% addttional. charge on orders outside U.S. 


A prospectus for each of the abou: titles and a complete catalog 
of publications. are available upon request 


G.K.HALL & CO. 
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CARL HASTINGS MILAM 
1884 - 1963 


Carl H. Milam, long noted and honored for his many contributions to library 
service and librarianship, died at his home in Barrington, Illinois, on 


Mr. Milam served as ALA Executive Secretary from 1928 to 1948 for a total 

of twenty-eight years and one month. All told, his service to ALA exceeded 
thirty years, for he served also in the ALA war service in World War I. He 
left ALA in 1948 to become Director of the United Nations Library for a two- 
year term after which he retired to his farm in Barrington. Before coming to 
ALA in 1928, he served on the staffs of the John Crerar and Purdue University 
libraries, as Secretary of the Indiana Public Library Commission, and as - 
Director of the Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library. The story of his long, 
devoted, and imaginative service to national and international librarianship 
has been well and understandingly told in many articles and books, including 
General Sessions Addresses at the 1948 Annual Conference (ALA Bulletin, 


September 15, 1548), and Carl Hastings Milam by Emily Miller Danton (ALA 
Bulletin, October, 1959). 


It was characteristic of the man who had given so much of himself to library 
service that neither retirement nor failing health could stop him from working 
for libraries, At the time of his death, he was compiling and editing a book 
on librarianship that, as one of his colleagues wrote, "would show library 
work as the thrilling, soul-satisfying adventure he had always found it." 


He was the most missed of those absent from the 1963 Conference in Chicago at 
which the new Headquarters Building was dedicated - because to him more than 
to any other person goes the major share of the credit for the ALA of today. 
He wanted very much to attend the Conference, but his health made this unwise. 
Two days before his death, he wrote a member of the Headquarters staff: 


"e.s I want to see your new. building but I am not sure I 
can make it. Arthritis in my knees makes me prefer 
sitting to walking. 


"I have sold my little farm and am moving to Jamaica, 
Iowa, late in September, to be near my daughter... I 
hope you and some of your colleagues can come out to 
see me before I go." ` 


Six years after the close of his long service as Executive Secretary, the ALA 
Council elected him to Honorary Membership and said of him: 


"For two generations of librarians ‘CHM' was 'Mr. ALA‘. 
His boundless energy, creative imagination, plus his 
remarkable ability to synthesize group thinking and to 
stimulate effective action was in large measure 
responsible for the great growth in national and inter- 
national prestige of the American Library Association." 
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Last month in this space we reported that approximately. 28,000 man hours had gone 
Into discussion and the forming of recommendations during the 1963 Conference- 
Within-a-Conference. The questions now in the minds of all must be, “What — 
next? What will happen to all of those TEC OTMETNAT LONS EN 


At the 1963 meeting of the ALA Executive Board in Chicago the staff was asked 
to study the recommendations carefull. and from them prepare a program for the 
Association with short-term and long-term objectives. The Board will consider 
this proposed program when it meets ir late November. The resulting program 
will undoubtedly involve most of the Jivisions, committees and round tables of 
the Association. A progress report will be made at Midwinter. 


Phyllis Maggeroli, who has been retai:.ed on the staff, will be responsible, 
with the help of a staff committee, for outlining a program from the CWC 
recommendations for Executive Board c-nsideration, It is hoped that some of 
the state and regional library associations will discuss the subject of the 

CWC at their meetings during the coming year. Miss Maggeroli will be available 
as a consultant for planning such meetings, 


In the meantime the remainder of the nvackground papers are available from Head- 
quarters at $2,50 per set and the Proceedings of the CWC are being prepared. 


It seems fairly certain that social and sconomic factors, plus federal legislation, 
Will bring about a massive attack on illiteracy and semi-literacy in the next 
few years, Libraries have an importait role to play in this. (See "The 
Dissemination of Print" by Dan Lacy jin Wilson Library Bulletin, September 1963.) 
Some members of the Reading Improvement Committee of the Adult Services Division 
met in Washington in early September to discuss the library's role in education 


for the culturally deprived adult anc to identify some of the problems, The 
major problem is the lack.of suitabl: materials. 


Dini eee 


David H. Clift 
September 17, 1963 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 
York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco. June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, 
Chicago: January 27—Februaiy 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


SaGOODyY 


INVITES YOU to BUILD or EXPAND 


< School, University or Library 


YOUR RECORD LIBRARY from our 
~ $3,000,000.00 —— | 


Records Delivered 
Open Account to Your 


SEND for Our BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD LIBRARY — (Gratis) 


Our Discount is that of . 


3 0 off over 380 DIFFERENT | 


the Manufacturer's List Price on LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
all Records that Sell Over $1.98 SUCH AS 


See Your Schwann catalog. Check our prices CLASSICAL © SEMI- wes 


against those shown on last 3 pages ae Pg piAY 
@ $. 

LIBRARY PERSONNEL are ROCK n ROLL © READINGS 
ASKED | fn PRE-P AY their | POETRY © COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 








ORDERS including 50% to COVER ALL POSTAGE CHARGES 


«gi 


Above prices to all staff personnel, but no open accounts to staff personnel. 
PLEASE REFER to. THIS AD and DATE 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner — 
SAM GOODY « 235 West 49th Street * New York 19, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR - 1964 
MONTHS AHEAD of Planned Publication Date 
YEARS AHEAD in Usefulness 


Tremendous public acceptance of the 1963 edition has made It pos- 
sible for the publishers to bring you the pretested 1964 AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA months ahead of schedule, with hun- 
dreds of added pages, and with thousands of revisions including: 


COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA: The most informative, most color- 
fully IHustrated, easiest-to-use articia on the subject. Written by Edwin 
Tunis, pretested for two years in public and parochial schools and in 
the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


CONSERVATION: Brilllant article by conservationist Dr. Paul B. 
Sears. Full-color illustrations. Emphasis on Careers In Conservation.” 
FOOD; FOOD CUSTOMS: Unique, more useful presentation of 
reference material in thls important area of the Social Studies. 


HIGH SCHOOL: "For Students and Parents” by Prof. Willlam Van 
Til, Chairman of Secondary Education, New York University. 


INDIANS, AMERICAN: “Indian Legends” section in full color, with 
words and paintings by Al and Natachee Momaday, talented Indian 
teachers of Navaho and Pueblo Indian children. Curriculum-centered 
article by Dr. George |. Quimby of the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Professor Sol Tax of the University of Chicago, and the Momadays. 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN: Techniques explained by Lola J. May, 
Mathematics Consultant for Winnetka (HI) Schools. Other mathe- 
matics articles by Dean E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University, 
School of Education. 
SPACE TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION: 
Revised and updated by a team headed by Dr. Robert 
Jastrow, Director, Institute for Space Studies, NASA. 


42 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATORI ... HEADS OF STATE 
among distinguished contributors include John F. 
Kennedy and Lester B. Pearson. 


\ Write to Vicki Johnsen for Modern Mathematics Reprint. 
£8 THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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- HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 
HAS BOOKS FOR EVERY 
LIBRARY COLLECTION 


“Whether the collection is broad 
or highly specialized, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston books belong in it.” i 





"To wit?” 





“We have Picture Books, Reference 
Books, Career and Guidance Books, 
Technical and Professional Books, 
Books for Young Adults, Mysteries, 
Biographies, Poetry, Books on Music 
and the Theater, History Books, 
Travel Books .. . convinced?” 





“Impressed i” 





P.S. We have an impressive collection 
of catalogs, too. There's a special 
catalog available for each special 
subject, in addition to our big, omnibus 
catalog covering all areas. 


For the catalogs you want, write 
Library Promotion Department today. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


STUBBORN RESISTANCE IS NOT ENOUGH 


Noise from the censorship battles filters in from 
all sides—from state and federal courts, elected 
and appointed officidls, schools, libraries, pub- 
lishers, professional groups, civic (and not-so- 


civic) organizations, and the man in the street. 


Every session of Congréss discloses legislators 
who. are bemused by the shadier side of litera- 
ture and who hold endless and repetitive hearings 
on the “traffic.” At least one large city has a 
councilor who would like .to license booksellers 
in order to contro] their stock-in-trade. 

The threats to freedom are obvious in all of 
this activity, but the downright silliness of the 
process ought not to escape notice. Discussion, 
even by otherwise intelligent men and women, 
is reduced in such circumstances to a primitive 
exchange of slogans and epithets, and sweet 
reason languishes unattended. The situation is 
ripe for low comedy. 

In California last spring certain ad hoc 
groups enlisted the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in a crusade against The Dictionary 
of American Slang because of its bad words. 
They culled the more odious exhibits and put 
them up in a nice (presumably pirated) little 
- throwaway to alert the citizenry—succeeding, of 
course, in giving the offensive words a currency 
normally reserved for. graffiti. Sales of the guilty 
book mounted, and the superintendent was 
prompted to suggest “a little bit of censorship” 
to remove it from schools. The volume began to 
disappear from the open shelves of many librar- 
ies, but, unnoticed while this foolishness was 
going on, the third edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary sat on library tables 
and, probably, fell into youthful hands that 
were being protected against slang. 

In another part of the forest, the lone ex- 
tended uproar over The Last Temptation of 
Christ has succeeded in giving the novel a read- 
ership greater than it would have had otherwise. 
By contrast, Ulysses, which affronts religious 
orthodoxy in ways never dreamed of by Kazant- 
_sakis, is a staple in college literature courses 


s . ~? 






and mov peacefully in and out of public li- 
braries every day. 

On theli|East Coast, a Bostonian might carry 
Tropic of;Cancer and Memoirs of Hecate County 
to his deprived friends in New York and on the 
return ride smuggle into the Bay State God's 
Little Acré and a book on birth control, both of 
which are: frowned upon in Massachusetts. On 
his journey he would likely pass through Rhode 
Island where the attorney general recently said 
that it was all right for Brown University stu- 
dents to read Tropic, but that it should be con- 
fined to campus. (What the University. of Rhode 
Island students may do is not reported.) 

It is certainly known everywhere by now that 
the high courts of three states have given their 
judicial blessing to Tropic, but a fourth, which 
contains the main office of the publisher, has 
found it obscene. The collective confusion of 
some 30 judges will now be resolved by nine addi- 
tional judges in Washington. But one thing is 
certain—the controversy will not stop there. 
How can it, when opinion is so evenly divided? 

These strange and contradictory doings are 
not unique to America. Britain recently treated 
the world to.a marvel of scandal in high places 
and -gave the popular press a chance to carry 
the details ‘into every home. Just as the case 
concluded, ' across the globe in Australia the 
Commonwealth Literature Censorship Board 
published ailist of 188 banned titles, including 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover (available, though, in 
reat Britain), but decreed, of all things, that 
Wae West's She Done Him Wrong was fit read- 
ing Down Under. 

As if all this absurdity were insufficient, John 
Ciardi, writing in Saturday Review, admitted that 
the 200-year-old Mémoirs of a Woman of Pleasure 
:3 pornographic but should be free. Donald 
\dams in The New York Times found it “not an 
. vil book.” New York State, disagreeing with both 
ritics, has outlawed it; yet it is obtainable in 
niany other places.t 

Amid all: this literary and critical carnage, 
what is a sensible course of action? It would 
ippear that sheer, stubborn ‘resistance to the in- 

‘ursion of censorship, necessary as it is, does 
not suffice. Librarians in California are deeply 
worried by the harassment to which many have 
Leen subjected, including uncouth midnight tele- 
i fone calls, ; William Eshelman in California 

librarian predicts that some librarian in his 
siate will lose his job over censorship, so criti- 
cal is the tension. A better way must be found. 

| 

* After this Was written, the New York State Su- 

p'2me Court ruled the book not obscene and salable 
ir that state. — En. 
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Librarians are perhaps too prone to assume 
the mantle of sanctity; almost by reflex they 
claim constitutional protection against the pry- 
ing hand of the censor. Noble declarations and 
appeals to the Library Bill of Rights have 
proved to be instruments of limited effectiveness 
against the wrath of aroused opinion. The 
would-be censors are not interested, it seems, in 
the academic niceties of a free press. Rightly or 
wrongly they are alarmed by a tendency toward 
immorality that frightens them. Like all fright- 
ened men they react with force. Would it not be 
better, therefore, for librarians to seize the ini- 
tiative and try to end irrational argument 
through a new approach to the understanding of 
the fears of these people? The complaints of 
censors have a point that is worthy of more seri- 
ous consideration than it has been given. 

The main thread of argument that runs 
through the protests is that “good” books induce 
“vood? behavior and that, therefore, “bad” 
books induce “bad” behavior. Librarians sub- 
scribe to the first half of the proposition. They 
must. Their entire profession is built upon it. 
But they often stop short and balk at accepting 
the obverse. Surely no surrender of deeply held 
professional conviction is involved in giving 
consideration to the widely held opinion that 
“bad” books, particularly when they occur in 
large numbers, can erode the foundation of 
society. To close our minds to this opinion may 
be a form of irresponsibility. Thoughtless de- 
fense of every title and every professional pre- 
rogative in book selection may be as harmful as 
the attacks librarians deplore. A book which 
offends the sensibilities of a great many people 
ought to be defended against suppression, but 
only as a first step. The job is unfinished. Li- 
brarians at some point in this debate will have 
to confront the ultimate question: Does a “bad” 
book in fact make “bad” people? 

The library profession is mature. It should 
welcome the chance to support research to fer- 
ret out some facts to replace the absolutely un- 
founded assertions about the effects of literature 
on human behavior. True, the problem is diffi- 
cult, and accurate definitions are needed; but a 
start can be made. Behavioral scientists and 
sociologists surely have developed techniques 
sufficiently sophisticated to begin an explora- 
tion. We need to ask them to study seriously 
and objectively whether behavior is adversely 
affected by reading; to study whether a literary 
revolution of great dimensions, such as the one 
we are undergoing, is creating a worse culture 
or merely a different one; to study whether the 
boy who reads Catcher in the Rye is subtly and 
surely corrupted in taste and morals, or whether 
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instead he experiences a quickening of his 
social sympathies, his decent instincts, and his 
self-identification. Does anyone really know? 
And wouldn’t the convictions of librarians carry 
more weight if they did know? 

‘Without yielding one inch in the defense of 


‘freedom, it is possible to submit to the test the 


deepest convictions of the profession. The alter- 
native to this test can only be the endless exten- 
sion of the tedious and exhausting battles over 
individual titles, year after year, wasting human 
talent and energies in the process. Can we seri- 
ously maintain that anything new is being 
learned from the debate as it is now being con- 
ducted? 

A complete victory over censorship, even if it 
can be brought off, will yield small satisfaction 
if it is not known to what end the victory tends. 
We need to understand the process by which 
information in books is translated into human 
attitudes and actions. We need to shift the debate 
to higher ground and bring to bear upon the 
great question the knowledge that is being ac- . 
cumulated by other disciplines about the work- 
ing of the human mind; from this we may learn 
how to apply it to the selection of books for 
libraries and to convince our antagonists of the 
wisdom of our beliefs. eee 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
x 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


te 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Streel Boston 15, Mass. 
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Continuous Service fo Libraries Since 1886 
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a place where“... 





New Elementary Grade materials to 
create awareness, interest and under- 
standing of the library as an exciting 
resource and environment for learning 


Please send me the EBF materials | have checked 


[ |] MOTION PICTURE FILM —“‘A LIBRARY IS A 
PLACE WHERE”. . . Unusual story line 
treatment helps teachers and librarians 
develop children’s interest in using the 
many facilities of the library. 

Running Time 16 minutes 
Color — $180.00; B&W — $90.00. 
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[ ] 6 FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS — ‘USING THE 
LIBRARY” — Produced with cooperation 
of American Association of School Li- 
brarians. A how-to-use series to familiar- 
ize students with their school library. 
Individual filmstrips — Your Library: 
A World of Books; The Card Catalog; 
The Classification of Books; Using the 
Dictionary; Using the Encyclopedia; 
Using Special Reference Books. 


Complete series, in handy box--$36.00 
Each trip $8.00 


Also available... these popular EBF SPOKEN ARTS high fidelity recordings with featured artists 


[] mise FAIRY TALES, read by Siobhar 
McKenna, $5.96. 

C] A GHRISTMAS CAROL, read by Frank 
Pettingell, $5.96. 

a gee read by Siobhan McKenna. 

[C] OSCAR WILDE FAIRY TALES ~ ‘The Happs 
Prince” read by Arthur Luce Klein. 
“The Remarkable Rocket” read by 
Frank Pettingell, $5.95. 

KIPLING’S JUST 80 STORIES, read by Jil 
Balcon and Robert Speaight. 
C] Volume I, $5.95 [] Volume II, $5.96 


[C] JOHN CIARDI’S YOU READ TO ME, TLI 
‘READ TO You, read by John Ciardi and 
-his children, Myra, Benn, and John 
$5.96. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, read by Eve Wat 
kinson and Christopher Casson. 

C] Volume I, $5.95 [] Volume II, $5.98: 
C] Volume III, $5.95 


Encyclopaedia 
C Britannica 
Films Inc. 


1150 Wilmette Avenua, 
Wilmette, Hlincls 





[] BEST LOVED FAIRY TALES by Charles 
Perrault, read by Eve Watkingon and 
Christopher Casson, $5.95. 


{_] TREASURY OF NURSERY RHYMES, $5.96. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS by Jonathan Swift, 
read by Denis Johnston, $5.95. 


[] FRENCH SONGS FOR CHILDREN, with com- 
plete texts. 23 of the most popular and 
charming French songs sung by Cather- 
ine Clouzot and Jacques Rousseau, $5.96. 


[_] SPANISH SONGS FOR CHILDREN, with com- 
plete texts, $5.95. 


Use this convenient COUPON TO ORDER TODAY 
Claitte ses 
(Schools and other established accounts only} 


fate [2 | 1 {hee ne ene ne EE ee 
CA a TN ZON | Nee] | Oaoa 


Authorized Signature 
Date , 
a Chack Enclosed Purchase Order No 





Ship to 
TR i ee rc cece 
City a PONE 
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Royalmetal study carrels insu 


to life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library maximum convenience, comfort and privac 
knowledgeable Royalmetal dealer 3 


the Yellow Pages. Or write Royalmetal Corpor: 
tion, Dept. 45-J, One Park Avenue, New York li 


and Royalmetal library stacks conserve spac 
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ds increase. That’s why the On 


Public Library, Ontario, Californ 


munity. nee 
Royalmeta! for its new building, one of the finest 


Royalmetal makes somber library shelving come 


shelving flexibility allows for expans 
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New 
Books 
from 


" ALA 
Publishing 


Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 

j Association 
| 


Chicago 60611 


| 


| 


AFRICAN ENCOUNTER | 


The peop:», the land,/and the problems of this continent of 
new naticns are reflected in this selected list of books, films, 
and othe: materials, [Interest arousing annotations make it 
both a re ding and program guide for promoting an under- 
standing f Africa among young adults. Foreword by G. Men- 
nen Will: ims. Young Adult Services Division. 


Ready N: vember 1 $1.50 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 7th edition 


For morc than 35 years still unrivaled as the selective list in 
the high school field. This completely new edition lists and 
annotate; 1500 carefully chosen titles which provide the 
core essential to a library collection for grades nine through 
twelve. ( omplete buying and cataloging information is given 
for each title. As a new feature, paperback editions are in- 
cluded hen suitable. Arrangement is by subject under 
Dewey ] ‘ecimal classifications with a complete author, title, 
subject i: dex. Eileen Noonan, 


Ready in November tent. $3.00 


published earlier this year 


ACCESS TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


This timw:ly report examines the scope and extent of limita- 
tions on “ree and equal access to the resources and services of 
public libraries in the United States, $3.00 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS, 7th edition 
FOURTH SUPPLEMENT, 1959-JUNE 1962 


This su) plement brings the indispensable Guide up to date 
with amuotated descriptions of some 1300 currently useful 
reference works in all fields published from 1959 to June, 
1982. ©: ganization follows that of the basic volume and pre- 
vious spplements with cross references to them. Author, 
title in'ex. Constance M. Winchell. $3.75 


RECORDINGS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Tested, functional procedures provide the basis for this first 
comple::: guide to the selection, purchase, organization, cata- 
loging, use, and care of disc recordings. Designed primarily 
for use ‘n small and medium-sized public libraries, it is also 
helpful to libraries of all sizes and types. Glossary, index. 
Mary 1°. Pearson. $4.00 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES, 3rd edition 


In this completely revised new edition the contents of 1800 
books, primarily trade books, are analyzed under more than 
4000 subject headings. Eavh entry gives grade level, author, 
title, a: d exact page references for easy identification, loca- 
tion, ad use of specific material. Mary K. Eakin. $7.50 
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9 NEW Curriculum-Oriented Books 
with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens 


s Press 





Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 


of America 
Books 


Ninth and tenth titles 
in series of texts to 
supplement unit 
bier z of history, 
ent day life on ape pres- 


: al NEW Enchantment 


Pb 5, interest leve 
ort) er 
ILLINOIS we by Allan Carpenter 

OHIO we by Allan Carpenter 


NEW Foreign 
Language Book 


UN VOYAGE _ 
A QUÉBEC 
i TRIP TO QUEBEC) 


Terry Shannon. 
Thi is dual- e 

book teaches 200 sim- 
ple French words and 
hrases. Color illus- 
es. Rea ing level 3, interest 
50 list, $1.88 net.* 








_ trations. 32 
level 2 - up.. 


NEW Reading 
Laboratory Book 


HOW CAN 
1 FIND OUT? 


M Mable Gee and 
pate Bongtorno. 
in a series 

Such i improves read- 
ing skills. Encourages 
young readers to ob- 












NEW Frontiers 
of America 
Books 
Social studies uae 
aa pretest Fee 


sa fi iblorost, 


Now y titles iy oe 
i Edith Mce- 
Call oy d ‘others. 


i mop 
PIRATES AND PRIVATEERS 
PIONEER SHOW FOLK 


NEW True Books 


All 62 books in this 
famous series of sci- 


e8, 
list, $1.50 net.* 


THE TRUE BOOK 
OF BACTERIA 


tee, Ey cF: fue f by Anne Frahm. 
Fe ees Roading level 2 - 8, 
ee interest level 2 - 4. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF 2%» altars 


SHIPS AND SEAPORTS interest level 2-4. 


1 NEW Scdence Book 


BRGSAS: SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 
FA FROMATOZ . 


By Dr. Helen J. Chal- 
land and Elizabeth R. 


in every area sci- 
ence. Fully illustrated 
in color, black and white. 224 pages. Reading 


serve, discover, question. ae pea oe 
level 2, interest leval 2-4. $2.50 Uist, $1.88 level 4-6, interest level 3-up. $5.50 list, $4.13 net. 


*Net, savisaid to schools and libraries. All books e saune in reinforced 
eloth, and unconditionally guaranteed. Send for complete catalog. 


t 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


A CHANGE OF TEMPO—H.R.4879 


August brought a speedup in the tempo of 
action on education bills, at least so far as the 
House of Representatives was concerned. 

A major development was the issuance by the 
House Committe on Educaton and Labor of 
House Report 635, expressing approval by the 
majority of members of the committee for 
H.R.4879, the Library Services and Construction 
Act. H.R.4879 then went to the House Rules 
Committee, which has the’ responsibility and 
power to decide if a measure is to go to the 
House floor for a vote. 

The antidiscrimination amendment which had 
previously been adopted was eliminated by ma- 
jority vote before the committee finally ap- 
proved the public library bill, and thus its 
chances for further progress were greatly en- 
hanced. As evidenced by action in connection 
with other educational measures, it is clear that 
Congress prefers to deal with civil rights issues 
in specific legislation and not as riders on other 
bills. 

This is a most critical stage in the history of 
H.R.4879. Some optimism exists that the Rules 
Committee will act favorably on the bill but the 
degree of support throughout the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a key factor in effecting such action. 
The time has come, therefore, for a total cam- 
paign in support of H.R.4879. 

Every public library, large and small, has a 
stake in this legislation which would lift the 
population ceiling from the present Library 
Services Act, increase the funds authorized for 
services from $7.5 million to $25 million in 
1963-64, and, in addition, authorize $20 million 
for fiscal 1964 for public library buildings. 

Letters in support of H.R.4879 to every mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from li- 
brarians, library board members, community or- 
ganizations, and community leaders are now 
of prime importance. If the bill receives a “rule” 
(i.e favorable Rules Committee consideration), 


t 


it is likely to go within a few days to the House 
floor for attion, where the vote of every House 
member will count. 

The Library Services and Construction Act is 
not without; opposition in the House. Eight mem-. 
bers of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee—Representatives Peter Frelinghuysen 
(R, N.J.), Robert P. Griffin (R., Mich.), Don- 
ald C. Bruce (R., Ind.}, John M. Ashbrook (R., 
Ohio), Dave Martin (R., Nebr.), M. G. Snyder 
(R., Ky.), Paul Findley (R., Ill.), and Robert 
Taft, Jr. (R., Ohio)—signed a minority report 
in opposition to the bill (included in House Re- 
port 635). They object on the grounds that the 
existing act is designed to meet the most urgent 
needs for improved library service, that is, the 
rural needs, and that no clear need has been 
shown for extending the benefits to metropolitan 
areas. They indicate the fear that extension to 
more populous communities may injure the pres- 
ent rural program and express the opinion that 
states.and communities are able to assume their 
full responsibilities for public library support 
and that the present Library Services Act does 
not appear to have overcome the states’ unwill- 
ingness to do so. They make the point: that the 
present rural Library Services Act does not ex- 
pire until June 30, 1966, with the implication 
that there is no need for legislative action at this 
time. 

Answers can be made to these and other points 
raised by the opposing congressmen. The 113 
per cent increase in state funds and 92 per cent 
increase in local appropriations for rural library 
services in the period 1956-63 makes clear that 
the Library Services Act has indeed stimulated 
state and local public library support. With 
mounting pressures for reference services from 
readers of all ages, frequently not residents of 
political jurisdictions supporting the library— 
pressures created by new educational tech- 
niques, broadened educational opportunities, in- 
creased emphasis on scientific and technological 
research, and a growing awareness by all seg- 
ments of the population of the usefulness of pub- 
lic library services—the needs of the metro- 
politan as well as the rural library can be classi- 
hed as urgent. 

State after state has indicated that further 
rural library development is being hampered by 
the inability to achieve cooperative arrangements 
with the larger, stronger, metropolitan libraries. 
Federal assistance to all public libraries can 
make possible the extension of metropolitan 
services to rural areas and thus strengthen, not 
harm, rural library development. The imperative 
need for such strengthening is now. 
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As to building requirements, it has been 
estimated that $280 million would be needed to 
meet the backlog in public library construction. 
Federal funds can act as a strong stimulant to 
local financing for this purpose. In a supple- 
mentary minority report, four of the eight con- 
gressmen took exception to federal funds for 
construction as a new form of federal aid to 
libraries. 

Every congressman should hear from his con- 
stituents in support of passage at the earliest 
possible date of H.R.4879. Despite the opposi- 
tion, if response from home is strong enough, 


the bill could be a Jaw in 1963. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES BILL 
PASSES HOUSE 

August 14 was the date of passage by the 
House of Representatives of H.R.6143, the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, introduced by 
Representative Edith Green (D., Ore.). The vote 
was 287 to 113. The bill now goes to the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, which 
must decide whether to approve the bill as 
passed by the House, to approve H.R.6143 with 
amendments, or to handle college and university 
legislation as part of a broader education pack- 
age as the Kennedy administration originally 
proposed in S.580. 

As passed by the House, H.R.6143 would 
authorize matching grants of $230 million an- 
nually for three years for the construction of 
undergraduate college classrooms, laboratories 
and libraries and $25-$60 million for the estab- 
lishment of graduate schools or cooperative 
graduate centers. The grants programs would 
be administered by state commissions. Both 
public and private institutions would be eligible. 
For junior colleges and technical institutes 22 
per cent of the funds for undergraduate facilities 
would be reserved. No specific amount is set 
aside for libraries and no funds are available 
for college library materials. 

An additional amount would be authorized 
for loans to public and private institutions of 
higher education. 

Since the House bill would provide grants to 
private as well as public colleges and univer- 
sities, the point of greatest uncertainty now is 
whether the Senate will accept the broad pro- 
gram of aid to nonpublic institutions or will 
insist on limiting the grant provisions to certain 
specified uses. In general, however, the outlook 
for enactment of a higher education bill is en- 
couraging. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL PASSES HOUSE 
The third big advance in education legislation 
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in August was passage on August 6 of H.R.4955, 
“to strengthen and improve the quality of voca- 
tional education and to expand the vocational 
education opportunities in the Nation.” A favor- 
able vote of 217 to 181 followed a determined 
move to add an antisegregation amendment to 
the bill. Opponents of the amendment, many of 
them longstanding civil rights advocates, fought 
off the rider on the basis that substantive civil 
rights legislation was pending, that the amend- 
ment would prevent Senate enactment of the 
bill, and that the legislation was essential to 
help all young people adjust to the changing 
needs of the economy. 

As in the case of the higher education bill, 
the Senate must now decide whether to act on 
separate vocational education legislation or to 
include it in an omnibus measure. 

Although this bill makes no specific reference 
to libraries, if finally enacted in roughly its 
present form, it contains some possible implica- 
tions for libraries. In broadening the definition 
of vocational education, the legislation may 
offer some promise of federal assistance for 
training nonprofessional library assistants, 
sometimes called library aides or library tech- 
nicians. Funds authorized for construction of 
area vocational school facilities may perhaps be 
interpreted to cover school libraries for these 
institutions. Special demonstration or experi- 
mental programs to improve the quality of voca- 
tional instruction could include the demonstra- 
tion of library services. 

Librarians may wish to examine carefully 
H.R.4955 and House Report 393 for realistic 
consideration of what the training and other 
provisions may mean to library development. 


POST OFFICE MOVES AGAINST BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
PUBLICATIONS 

The Post Office Department has recently 
moved to deprive several important bibliographic 
publications of the advantages of second class 
mail rate. These actions were based on the theory 
that these publications are not “periodicals.” 
The five publications thus far involved are (with 
date of second class entry): Paperbound Books 
in Print; Cumulative Book Index (prior to 
1948) ; Education Index (1929); Index to Legal 
Periodicals (1914); Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature (1925). 

The problem stems from the application made 
in December 1961 for second class mailing 
privileges for Paperbound Books in Print after 
that publication had shifted to a regular quar- 
terly basis. The Paperbound Books in Print 
application was denied by Edwin A. Riley, 
director, Classification and Special Services Divi- 
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sion of the U.S. Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington, on June 25, 1962. Mr. Riley found that 
PBIP was not a periodical in the meaning of 
the applicable federal statute, which was later 
stipulated as sole issue in the case. 

When this decision was subsequently appealed 
to a formal hearing before Post Office Depart- 
ment Hearing Examiner Gerald K. Byrne, the 
department was faced with the fact that several 
other bibliographic publications of a similar 
nature had enjoyed second class mailing privi- 
leges for many years. With respect to these 
other publications, Mr. Riley announced when 
he took the witness stand on April 18, 1963, 
that the previous day he had revoked the second 
class privileges of the Cumulative Book Index, 
the Education Index, the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals, and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature. 

In this hearing, the following expert witnesses 
had furnished statements or made personal ap- 
pearances testifying to the value of Paperbound 
Books in Print to education and libraries: J. 
Sherwood Weber, professor of English at Pratt 
Institute; Frank L. Schick, assistant director, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Eugene P. Willging, director of libraries, 
Catholic University of America, on behalf of 
the American Library Association; James R. 
Squire, executive secretary, National Council of 
Teachers of English; Jerome Cushman, librar- 
ian, New Orleans Public Library; Marian N. 
Craddock, director, Oklahoma City Libraries; 
and Edwin Castagna, director, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 

On June 24, 1963, Hearing Examiner Byrne 
handed down a decision affirming denial of 
second class mailing privileges to PBIP. His 
precedents for denying that PBIP was a periodi- 
cal were a previous decision of another hearing 
examiner of the Post Office Department (not 
appealed) on a list of records in 1960, and 
language in three Supreme Court decisions, two 
in 1904 and one in 1912. The case has now been 
appealed to the judicial officer of the Post Office 
Department, on which an argument will be held 
in October of this year. Meanwhile, the formal 
hearing on the four Wilson publications has 
not yet been set. 

The action of the Post Office Department in 
these cases is difficult to understand, especially 
the unprecedented revocation of the long stand- 
ing second class privileges of the four Wilson 
publications. The whole episode seems particu- 
larly strange occurring in an administration 
which has so emphasized the importance of cul- 
ture, education, and library service. Unless the 
_ judicial oficer of the Post Office Department, 
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Mrs. Reva ¡Deck Bosone, former judge and con- 
gresswoman from Utah, reverses the hearing 
examiner’s| decision in the case of PBIP, sub- 
mage will be done to essential biblio- 
ervices to libraries and educational 
institution | Obviously the postal rate increase 
will be reflected in an increase in subscription 
rates, i 

Interested persons may wish to contact the 
ALA Washington office for further information. 








From the Library of Congress 
by Elizabeth Hamer 


The Joint Congressional] Committee on the 
Library met on July 23 to hear reports from the 
Librarian of Congress and the Architect of the 
Capitol. The main topic was the status of various 
congressional proposals to provide the additional 
permanent space urgently needed by the Li- 
brary. Following considerable discussion, the 
committee agreed to take up the subject again 
at a meeting to be called by the chairman. 

Representative Omar Burleson (D., Tex.) 
was elected chairman of the Joint Committee 
and Senator B. Everett Jordan (D., N.C.) vice- 
chairman. The committee adopted a motion that 
the chairmanship of the Joint Committee shall 
alternate between the House and the Senate 
with each session of Congress and that the 
change in chairmanship shall be effective at the 
beginning of each session. 

Hearings on H.R.2853, a bill to amend the 
Act providing books for the adult blind, were 
held on July 30 before the Subcommittee on 
Library and Memorials of the Committee on 
House Administration. The Librarian of Con- 
gress, L. Quincy Mumford, the Chief of the 
Division for the Blind, Robert S. Bray, and the 
Assistant Chief, Charles Gallozzi, attended the 
hearings, and Mr. Bray presented a statement 
of the Library’s views generally favoring the 
proposal. ALA submitted a statement for the 
record in support of the bill. H.R.2853 would 
extend the national program of books for the 
blind to those individuals who are near-blind 
and to quadriplegics. 

The Senate, on June 26, voted on appropria- 
tions for the Library of Congress for the fiscal 
year 1964.; A total amount of $20,468,800 was 
voted for the Library’s operations, exclusive of 
transferred and gift funds. This amount is 
$19,000 below the amount allowed in the bill 
as passed. by the House. The Senate disallowed 
$39,000 for seven new positions that were re- 
quested for the Legislative Reference Service 
and allowed the total amount of the $670,000 
requested for books for the general collections; 
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the latter figure represents $20,000 more for 
books than the amount in the bill passed by the 
House. The Senate concurred with other recom- 
mendations of the House in regard to appropria- 
tions for the Library (see ALA Bulletin, July- 
August 1963). The bill now goes to a conference 
committee composed of members of the Appro- 
priations Committees of the two Houses. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress. 
at the invitation of the Japanese government, 
will visit and consult with officials of the Na- 
tional Diet Library in Tokyo in late October. 
Dr. Mumford’s tentative itinerary also includes 
visits to the University of Tokyo Library, the 
Kyoto Prefectural Library, the Tenri Library, 
and several other public and special libraries. 
The trip is being financed by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He will return by way 
of India, Pakistan, and the United Arab Re- 
public, where he will examine the operations of 
the P.L.480 offices in those areas. 009 


A CORRECTION 


Charles W. Mixer, a newly elected Councilor, is 
assistant director of libraries at Columbia Uni- 
versity, not at the University of Alabama as stated 
in the September issue. 


A lesco—ofers Librarians and Principals a top-quality 
list of 3,000 fully processed books ready to move from the ship- 
ping carton to the circulation shelf. 


Aleseo’s 3,000 recommended, classi- 


fied, cataloged and professionally proc- 
essed basic titles have been selected 
from the best Juvenile and Young Adult 
Library Lists of 101 leading American 
publishers. 


Alesce’s 3,000 librarian-reviewed and 
recommended titles hopefully will chal- 
lenge and match the reading interests of 
most students in Grades K through 12. 


Alesco’s Processed Library Book Pro- 
gram is receiving wider acceptance each 
week as more School and Public Li- 
brarians use our lists as guides for en- 
riching their collections. 

To quote from a few recent letters— 

“I am go very well pleased with the pro- 


JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CO. 
HARRISTOWN ROAD, GLENROCK, NEW JERSEY 
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fessional way your lists are compiled; your 
selections are good and give the right in. 


formation for proper selecting.” 
A State School Library Supercisor 


“T am thrilled with your Catalog and after 
making some comparison of prices and cost 
of processing, I would certainly recommend 
this service to any librarian who does not 


already have the titles on your Alesco lists.” 
A Wisconsin Librarian 


For new acquisitions; for replacements; 
for multiple copies; for tops in speedy, 
economical service; you are invited to 
write for a copy of the Alesco Elemen- 
tary Catalog; the Alesco Junior-Senior 
Catalog or the New 
Fall Young Adult 
Catalog to 
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No more tedious stamping. No more tire- 
some copying. No more big “‘pile-ups” on 
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In modern libraries, with a Recordak 
Portable Microfilmer, the librarian inserts a 
book card, the borrower’s card and the date 
due card into the microfilmer all at the «ame 
time. Click! A complete record is made 
On microfilm, saving up to 26 seconds over 
‘old-fashioned time-consuming stamping 
methods. 


And Recordak Microfilming is every bit 
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as useful when charging books in. When a 
book i is returned it goes back to the shelves 
miners The book card “travels”? with 
the book ... there is no ‘‘slipping.”’ 


‘And it takes a lot less time to spot over- 
dues when they are so easily picked up from 
the film record enlarged in the Recordak 
Film Reader. It’s simple... quick, and you 
also save about 2¢ on each book! Write 
today for complete information on Recordak 
Photographic Book Charging in libraries 


and book-mobiles. 
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Crammed with color and fun to 
read, Golden Reference Books 
offer you a complete reference 
program for all grades and subjects. Here’s the beginning of healthy reading and study 
habits in simply indexed books that give the youngster all the information he needs in Jan- 
guage geared perfectly to his age level. All in sturdy Goldencraft Binding to stand up 
under years of classroom or library use. 


THE NEW GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
i i THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


As a result of continuous requests from teachers, OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


Edited by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. 
A glorious 16 volume set comprehensively’ 
covering the organic and inorganic elements 


librarians and reviewers, the famous Golden Book 
Encyclopedia is now a 16 volume set with stun- 
ning four-color covers. There are full-color illus- 
trations on every page and 1,375 entries to make 
reference fun and facts more memorable. And not 
only does the sturdy Goldencraft Binding insure 3,700 full-color illustrations. Specially writ- 


long life, but a special Scuff-Coat preserves the ten by experts f ters i 1 6 
radiance and richness of the colorfully illustrated J nae gO 50.50 i 


covers. Grades 8-6. Still only $39.50 nef 
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on each continent of the world. Grades 8-6, $14.95 net W THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF KNOWL. 
EDGE, 16 volumes, grades 8-6. $29.95 net E THE MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED HOW-TO-DO-IT 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, 16 volumes, grades 10-up. $34.95 net ME THE GOLDEN SCHOOL ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, 20 volumes, grades 6-up. $49.50 net 


Write for the 1963 CURRICULUM GUIDE to all Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding for Teachers and Librarians. 


Golden “Pr CSS, L; JC. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 West 39th St., NewYork 18,N.Y% 


Member Exkibiis Round Table American Library Association 


of the natural world. Over 1,500 entries de- 
scribe more than 6,000 natural objects. Over 
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Facts, Values and Libraries 


by Mason W. Gross 


My original assignment from Mr. Bryan was 
to produce an address “which will establish 
on a very broad basis where our society is 
going technologically, culturally, and in a 
social sense,” and which further “would con- 
cern itself with current trends, how thè 
world of science and technology, international 
and national affairs will and should affect edu- 
cational patterns and institutions.” 

Now Mr. Bryan has every right to expect 
a favorable response to his suggestions. After 
all, I am president of a university which is in 
the business of equipping students to face and 
cope with the trends to which he refers, and 
if I claim not to know what these trends are, 
then it is a fair question whether I belong in 
this business at all. My real reason for back- 
ing off from the full range of this topic is that 
I don’t believe I am any better a prophet than 
most of you here are. To confine ourselves to 
the topic of student use of libraries where, as 
Mr. Bryan says, we are “literally overrun with 
students making legitimate demands,” we all 
know that the problem today is only the be- 
ginning. The most conservative estimates in- 
dicate that the number of undergraduate stu- 
dents will double in the next ten years, and 


e Dr. Gross is 
president of Rutgers, 
The State University, 
New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. This is 
an edited version 

of his address which 
opened the 
Conference-Within- 
a-Conference 

on July 16. 





that they will overrun their own college li- 
braries during term time, and somebody else’s 
library during vacation. The number of gradu- 
ate students will increase more rapidly than 
that of undergraduates, and the development 
of new graduate programs will put a terrific 
strain on library resources. And there is an 
increasing number of postdoctoral programs 
developing, with a whole new set of problems 
and demands. And we further know, as edu- 
cators and librarians, that we want all this 
to happen,'and we rejoice in it, even though 
we don’t yet know how we are to handle the 
crowds. _ 

It is equally clear that the new emphasis on 
foreign languages will have tremendous impli- 
cations for librarians. Today we can congratu- 
late ourselves if-we have any texts at all in some 
of these languages, but [ am afraid that before 
long our faculties will expect us to have at 
least as good collections in Russian and 
Hebrew as‘we currently aspire to in French 
or German, and that Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, 
Arabic, and others are not far behind. I make 
no mention of the more exotic languages be- 
cause I cannot predict when our libraries will 
be expected to produce in this area. 

As for the sciences, your guess is as good 
as mine can possibly be. At the present rate 
of development, pick your own date when your 
library will reach the saturation point. The 
very fact that we are yearly turning out more 
-cientists, most of whom are only too eager 
to burst into print, is our best clue to what we 
must expect. That much of this will come 
about in disciplines whose very names we do 
not currently know warns us against too ac- 
‘urate a prediction. Some of the current names, 
which sound innocent enough, should be 
Janger signals. For example, there is com- 
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parative literature, surely a homey and respect- 
able subject. All that the faculty in compara- 
tive literature want is complete coverage, in 
both the original language and in English 
translation, of every literary work they can 
think of from Homer to the present. Or take 
environmental science, which sounds technical 
enough to be manageable, but it is an enor- 
mous umbrella, covering every natural and 
social science imaginable, all written up from 
a different point of view. One explosion after 
another along similar lines can be expected. 
It is all tremendously exciting, and we cer- 
tainly want to encourage this development, 
but there are problems. 

There is another factor which is already 
giving college and university librarians head- 
aches—the increasing use of the library by 
students simply as space. The tremendous ex- 
pansion of universities has involved fantastic 
costs. As one result, the space allocated to a 
student in a dormitory is getting less and less. 
One should be able to derive a formula which 
would indicate how much square footage of 
covered space an undergraduate absolutely 
needs. J am sure that there is such a mini- 
mum, and that if the proper share of that 
minimum is not allocated to his dormitory 
room, he will have to make up for it elsewhere. 
Right now he is hoping to find it in the li- 
brary. This presents the librarian with a 
difficult decision. He has to deplore the fact 
that his inadequate space is being used up by 
people who don’t actually have to be in a 
library at that moment. On the other hand 
he has always tried to find ways of trapping 
the unwary student and getting him into the 
library by any means, fair or foul. Now that 
the trap has been all too successfully sprung, 
he finds his limited space crowded with 
readers and sleepers, the washed and the un- 
washed, the clean-shaven and the bearded, 
the well-shod and the toe-wigglers, and home 
doesn’t seem the same. | 

All these things are well known to you. 
You probably realize that as the universities 
get bigger and bigger, you will have to de- 
velop branch libraries and waste your sub- 
stance in duplicates and multiplicates, not 
only of books, but of the ever increasing 
number of learned and not-so-learned periodi- 
cals. You probably have also discovered signs 
which seem to indicate that the current sub- 
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stitutes for library books—paperbacks and 
TV— instead of relieving the pressure on the 
library, may actually be creating new cus- 
tomers. 

And finally the hard facts of employment 
today are giving the clear lead to people with 
education beyond the high school, whether 
in universities and colleges, in junior and 
community colleges, in extension courses, in 
technical and vocational schools, in retraining 
programs, or by way of radio and television. 
The real evidence that these many programs 
are succeeding will be the increasing number 
of users of all types of libraries. This will 
present many problems, but it should also 
broaden the basis for understanding and sup- 
port of libraries, and this should bring about 


some constructive benefits. 


From a quantitative point of view, these 
are boom days for both colleges and libraries. 
We can foresee only an increasing demand 
for our resources and our facilities. However, 
your concern as to whether you can do a 
proper job under the conditions of such tre- 
mendous expansion is parallel to the increas- 
ing concern in the universities as to whether 
our students under similar circumstances are 
actually getting the kind of education which 
we should be able to provide for them. Per- 
haps, therefore, you will permit me to discuss 
one or two areas of concern to the univer- 
sities, because | believe that they are relevant 
for libraries also. 


The controversy over “The Two Cultures” 


Let us recall the controversy which C. P. 
Snow has aroused by his discussion of The - 
Two Cultures. What Snow accomplished here 
was to revive discussion of an old topic which — 
has been worked over for a long time—the 
dangers of overspecialization and the lack of 
communication which might result therefrom. 
It has been said that Leibnitz was the last 
man who could understand everything that 
the learned men of the world were saying, 
regardless of their specialty. It follows that 
since Leibnitz there have been areas in which 
at least some people could not communicate 
with one another. This has caused a degree of 
alarm from time to time, for reasons which 
have never been quite clear to me, since I, 
along with most others, have never aspired 
to omniscience. Furthermore, it has always 
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seemed to me possible to achieve some degree 
of understanding of what the other fellow was 
talking about and of what his methods were 
without mastering his specialty. 

Snow, however, seems to be concerned that 
our world is gradually dividing into two 
sharply defined groups, those who, are thor- 
oughly at home with the second law of ther- 
modynamics and those who are not. In 
broader terms, he describes this. as the dichot- 
omy between the scientists and the humanists, 
with the preferential nod going to the scien- 
tists, because the average scientist knows 
more about Hamlet than the humanists do 
about thermodynamics. This, of course, is a 
grotesque oversimplification of the Snow 
thesis, but the thesis itself has been treated by 
most critics as an oversimplification. Most of 
Snow’s critics have claimed that he errs in 
pointing to a simple bifurcation between scien- 
tists and humanists. They maintain that there 
is, instead, a much more widespread fragmen- 
tation of knowledge, but they do not agree 
among themselves whether this condition is 
fraught with danger. 

Educators and curriculum planners for more 
than a generation have been concerned about 
overspecialization. Nearly every undergradu- 
ate curriculum has some device for over- 
coming it. There are the so-called genera! 
education requirements, which see to it thal 
every budding humanist is exposed to some 
mathematics or natural science, and thai 
every would-be scientist becomes familia 
with the basic concepts of the social science- 
and the humanities. Sometimes special course- 
are devised and required of every student. 
like the famous Contemporary Civilization 
and Humanities courses at Columbia, to 
which Columbia would have been happy te 
add a required course in the natural sciences. 
had it been possible for the scientists them- 
selves to agree on the content of such .« 
course. The Great Books curriculum is an- 
other attempt to get away from fragmenta- 
tion. Most educators would agree that n» 
student should receive a college degree with- 
out having been exposed to a wide spectrum 
of subjects, although it is perhaps discourag- 
ing to find them tacitly agreeing that it is no! 
possible to know or understand anything un- 
less one has had a formal course of lecture 
„init. 





I think, however, that Snow is protesting 
against something which-cuts a little deeper 
than -this,'problem of fragmentation, and that 
he is pointing deliberately to a bifurcation, 
rather t an to the obvious fact that we will all 
always be guilty of displaying areas of igno- 
rance. I think, too, that he has misrepresented 
his own case by setting up a bifurcation into 
two areas of knowledge. To be sure, he calls 
them the two cultures and by this seems to 
imply something more than two bodies of 
knowledge. What I believe he means is that 
while Mr. A knows a lot about subject Alpha 
and Mr. B knows a lot about Beta, the real 
trouble is that Mr. A doesn’t think that Beta 
is worth knowing about, and Mr. B is quite 
unconcerned with Alpha. As part of my evi- 
dence for claiming that this is the real point, 
I shall point to Mr. Snow’s contention that 
the scientist does in part bridge the gap by 
knowing a good deal about Hamlet—more at 
any rate than the humanist knows about the 
second Jaw of thermodynamics. The human- 
ist, of course, will claim that the scientist 
doesn’t understand Hamlet at all. He may 
know the origin of the story, the characters, 
the plot, and even the various psychological 
analyses of what was wrong with Hamlet. But 
all this is quite different from knowing 
Hamlet from the inside, as it were. 

If my interpretation is correct, then the 
Snow bifurcation should not be into two 
realms of knowledge or fact, but rather into 
areas of felt importance. The humanist is 
perfectly willing to’ take a course in which 
someone explains the meaning of the second 
law, but it probably won’t stick with him, 
because somehow he doesn’t consider it very 
important. The scientist will concede that Ham- 
let has a certain importance and may spend 
some time with it, but the humanist is correct in 
suspecting that the scientist doesn’t feel the 
importance or value of Hamlet to any signifi- 
cant degree. Here, of course, we must remem- 
ber that we are dealing with abstractions— 
the simon-pure scientist and the 100 per cent 
humanist—and that all such generalizations 
are tricky. 

Now, if I am correct in thinking that Snow 
is pointing to not merely the fragmentation of 
knowledge but rather a fundamental split in 
what is to be considered important, it is clear 
that the problem will not be solved by de- 
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vising a course to bridge the gap. For as 
every teacher knows it is one thing to convey 
a body of information and a totally different 
thing to arouse an awareness of value and a 
sense of importance. What is equally well 
known is that once the sense of importance 
has been achieved, it is ten times easier to 
convey the body of information. 


“Objective” versus “subjective” 


For convenience, let me use the words 
“subjective” and “objective” to describe the 
difference at which I believe Snow is aiming. 
With the objective I shall group all the facts 
of science as well as all the theories, laws, and 
what not, hitherto devised to interpret those 
facts. I shall also group with these all the 
facts of literature and the arts as they ac- 
tually exist. These and others are the objec- 
tive facts of our public world: All knowledge, 
and all error for that matter, is about them. 
I am deliberately ignoring certain philosophi- 
cal difficulties here, because I do not believe 
they alter my basic distinction between objec- 
tive and subjective. What I call objective are 
the elements in my experience which | think 
of as being out there, where everyone else 
may also experience them. These are the facts 
which science studies and history records. 

By subjective I shall refer to the meaning 
which these objective facts have for me per- 
sonally-—their value, their significance, and 
the place they asume among all the other 
things which have meaning for me. Here 
what I am aware of is not so much what the 
facts are, but how I feel towards them—the 
sense of excitement, or disgust, or frustration, 
or boredom, or minimal interest. Obviously, 
these reactions can be classified as facts, but 
they are not felt by me as objective, because 
they are not for the moment the things which 
I am perceiving but are rather the ways in 
which I, as subject, am perceiving other 
things, as objects. Thus Snow’s scientist 
might know Hamlet objectively but still get no 
particular thrill or excitement from it, while 
his humanist might get butterflies in his 
stomach every time he starts reading or hear- 
ing. 

Every human experience includes both the 
objective and the subjective elements. Mo- 
ments of experience differ from one another 
in terms of their objective content, their sub- 
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jective response, or the different weight given 
to either the objective or the subjective. At 
one moment I experience snow, at another 
rain: the objective content is different. Again, 
at one moment | experience snow with a thrill 
of delight at its incredible beauty; at another 
I experience snow with a profound sensation 
of irritation and annoyance: the subjective 
response is different. There is the matter of 
skiing down a snowy slope. Another man and 
I might agree completely on the quality of 
the snow, the steepness of the hill, the number 
of hazards on the trail, and the great excite- 
ment of rushing pell-mell down the hill; but 
we would give different weight to these ele- 
ments, possibly because of previous experi- 
ence, and he would go out to ski, and I would 
remain by the fire. 

Since, then, in every occasion of human 
experience there is this interplay between ob- 
jective and subjective, it will be worthwhile 
to see what factors determine whether to give 
greater weight to one rather than the other. 
Normally speaking, our preference is for the 
objective, and people who overemphasize the 
subjective are called sensualists, thrill-seekers, 
over-emotional neurotics, or crazy mixed-up 
kids, while those who keep their eye on the 
objective elements are solid, hard-headed men 
of good judgment and common sense. But 
this is not always true. On the Fourth of July 
we employ every device at our disposal to 
whip up subjective reactions to a day which 
is objectively barely distinguishable from the 
third or the fifth. Patriotic feelings and cou- 
rageous impulses are acceptable subjective re- 
actions. A national political convention pre- 
sents an interesting example of the interplay 
of the two—on the floor of the convention 
hall the bands, the parades, the speeches, the 
general hullabaloo are subjective in intent, 
while in the nearby hotel rooms the pressure 
is toward objectivity. 


The emphasis in education 


I am sure, however, that everyone will 
agree that the emphasis in education is uni- 
formly on objectivity. Truth is our principal 
objective, and we teach our student that truth 
is the relation of conformity between our sub- 
jective ideas and the objective facts. We teach 
facts of history and facts of science, facts 
about man and facts about society. While, of . 
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course, we are not really teaching facts so 
much as interpretations which seem to meas- 
ure up best to the facts, we teach our student 
that neglect of fact leads to ignorance, super- 
stition, bigotry, and prejudice, as well as 
failure to establish any control over the hard 
facts which surround us. We allow some sub- 
jective elements to come in. In history our 
side usually turns out to be right, at least in 
the long run. In economics our system, while 
by no means perfect, still does seem to work 
out best. In anthropology we show different 
ways of doing things, which are interesting 
and quaint. But for the most part we know 
we are doing this, and we are doing it to fit 
our students for the mores of society, whose 
pattern is also fact. 

This emphasis on fact is reinforced today 
by the. influence and tremendous success of 
the natural sciences. The sine qua non of 
scientific method is 100 per cent objectivity. 
Scientists may quarrel about what the facts 
are in any given situation, but this simply 
reaffirms their insistence on the objectivity 
of their work. Any sentimental prejudice in 
favor of an ancient theory is looked upon 
with disgust. There are no permissible excep- 
tions. 

This is not to say that the scientist does 
not get a great thrill out of his work. From 
the days of Archimedes the excitement of 
discovery has been recognized as one of 
man’s greatest thrills. But the element of 
excitement is no part of the actual objective 
task of the scientist, as it may be for the poet 
or the composer, nor is it a factor in the way 
in which he organizes his work. 

This objectivity has carried over into the 
social sciences. The historians have become 
very self-conscious about their methodolgy 
and their claims to objectivity. The econo- 
mists and the sociologists have gone mathe- 
matical and statistical. The questionnaire has 
come into its own, along with the public 
opinion poll. Examinations have changed from 
the essay type, with its lurking dangers of sub- 
jectivity for both examiner and examinee, to 
the much safer true-false or multiple choice 
type of objective test. Philosophy has been 
faced with turning itself into logic and logical 
analysis or committing rationalistic suicide by 
succumbing to ne ee 

Oddly enough, the so-called humanities are 





now going the same way. J am not referring 
to the act jal creative work in the arts, but to 
its count rparts in the academic disciplines, 
who are both its friends and its arch-enemies. 
Objectivity is the order of the day. Aesthet- 
ics is being shared by psychology and by 
mathematics or even, if one includes the 
pointillistes, by physiology. The wave length 
and other physical properties of music have 
received enough attention to permit the de- 
velopment of the Hammond organ and the- 
acoustical wonder of Philharmonic Hall in 
New York.’ Psychoanalytical interpretations 
of literature purport to provide an objective 
guide to the basic significance of either the 
poet or the poem. And the steps of the 
Parthenon are being measured again to re- 
veal the secret of an architectural gem. 

There is one rich field for the objectivist 
which is being plowed with tremendous vigor 
correspondence and private papers. Worry 
no longer about the meaning of a painting by 
Van Gogh; instead be objective and see what 
he wrote to his brother Theo about it. Milton 
ueed no longer perplex us; we now have in 
book form every dentist bill, every property 
transfer form, in fact everything which he 
ever put down on paper. If some of this 
material seems irrelevant, remember that many 
zreat leaps. forward in science came about 
because someone took seriously an objective 
tact which others had dismissed as irrelevant. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I applaud 
the advance of objectivity in our contempo- 
rary society. In a sense, this is the goal that 
John Dewey hoped for when he insisted so 
often that the scientific method was the only 
possible cure for the ills of society. Certainly 
if it were possible to substitute objectivity for 
all the subjective bias and bigotry, the false 
theories, and the evil motivation in the pres- 
cnt racial crisis, there might be some hope of 
permanent solutions. Probably the greatest 
-ontribution of the so-called scientific method 
to human history is that it has made it pos- 
~ible for us to be objective, where previously 
we had wanted to but had not known how. 

I indicated earlier that in every occasion of 
human experience there were to be found 
loth objective and subjective elements. We 
lave now seen what can be accomplished if 
we reduce the subjective element as near zero 
«s possible. We also have noted patriotism as 
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one area where subjectivity is essential. We 
might add certain forms of religious worship, 
where scientific objectivity is, almost by def- 
nition, not a factor. We might add human 
love, where objectivity can achieve obscenity 
or at least animality. 


A minimum of objectivity 

There is surely another whole area of 
human activity where the factor of objectivity 
is at a minimum—everything that we lump 
together under the name of imagination. Here 
again we talk of the concept of truth, but we 
seem to invert the concept. Where the scien- 
tists require that our ideas conform to ob- 
jective fact, here the creative work deriving 
its stimulus from the imagination requires 
that the objective fact conform to subjective 
idea and intent, thereby faithfully represent- 
ing it. This is the field of art and poetry. 

But this is by no means the only field in 
which the creative imagination is at work, 
trving to translate the compelling elements 
subjectively felt into concrete form. There is 
also that form of human experience known as 
idealism. If scientists claim to be realists, 
dealing only with hard facts of experience, 
idealists are those who are trying to contrive 
for the future a new and different arrange- 
ment of facts that will incorporate certain 
values subjectively and imaginatively felt. 
Here we find social and political idealists, 
whose imagination shows them a better form 
of communal organization than is currently 
factually available, and whose intensity of 
feeling gives them courage and strength to 
press towards realization of their dreams. 
They are concerned with the realm of the pos- 
sible, of which the actual present is only a 
rather poor selection. They have much in 
common with the artist, often closely affiliated 
with the kind of artist known as a realist. 
These realists—Goya, Dickens, Zola, or Picas- 
so, for example—do not aim at the scientist’s 
realism, which is self-justifying by virtue of 
the truth it reveals. Rather they serve to 
stimulate the fervor of the imaginative ideal- 
ist for a better arrangement of things. 

Now, from all this lengthy disquisition let 
me develop a few applications. The first has 
to do with C. P. Snow and his two cultures. 
In a sense | think Snow has pointed out 
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something of importance, but I do not think 
he has analyzed it correctly. If there are two 
different cultural attitudes, it is not because 
one is concerned with one set of facts, typi- 
fied by thermodynamics, and the other with 
a different set, typified by Hamlet, and be- 
cause there is little or no communication be- 
tween them, It is rather a difference between 
those people who are concerned with the de- 
scription and interpretation of fact for its 
own sake, objective truth being its only goal 
with practical utility as a by-product, and 
those people who react imaginatively and 
creatively to present fact and who are deter- 
mined to create a new truth. I have cited 
realistic novelists as an example of the latter, 
and I am sure that Snow would expect to be 
classified with the realistic novelists. I shall 
be bold enough to suggest that while I am 
sure that Snow feels that he is fortunate to 
belong to both of his cultures, actually he 
does not. He is a realist in the scientific sense 
throughout all his novels, and he shares 
nothing of the strong sense of value and im- 
portance which is the hallmark of the creative 
artist. His characters are accurately drawn, 
his plots and situations are truthfully con- 
ceived, his stories move along realistically. 
But there is no passion, no commitment, no 
judgment of value, expressed or implied. The 
reader’s imagination is not stimulated, no 
sense of meaning or importance is conveyed, 
nothing really happens. 

It is therefore perhaps unfair of me to in- 
sist that he has put his finger on something, 
and that there are two cultures which should 
not be allowed to remain apart, because each 
must draw strength from the other. But the 
division is not into the sciences and the 
humanities; it must rather be a division into 
a culture of objective fact and a culture of 
subjective imagination. Both cultures owe 
allegiance to truth in different ways, the one 
emphasizing the subordination of ‘scientific 
ideas and theories to objective fact, and the 
other insisting on the faithfulness of created 
works to the ideas and ideals which they 
claim to express. 


The importance of subjective culture 


I have already indicated the importance of 
the objective culture in our programs of edu- 
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cation. I must insist, with all the emphasis I 
can muster, on the equal importance of the 
subjective culture. I have tried to point out 
that every occasion of human experience con- 
tains necessarily both objective and subjective 
elements. Our education in objectivity helps 
us to understand and control the objective 
elements in our experience. While this trans- 
formation affects the subjective elements, it 
does so only incidentally. But the subjective 
elements in experience need as much under- 
standing and control, for it is the proper devel- 
opment of these elements which will determine 
whether we are human beings or mere brute 
animals. Man by nature reacts passionately 
and emotionally to what he encounters about 
him. Spinoza marked this for all time when 
he titled the fourth part of his Ethics, deal- 
ing with the strength of the emotions, “Oj 
Human Bondage.” The way in which man has 
tamed and developed his emotions is, ol 
course, the story of civilization, told in art. 
music, and literature, in the rise and fall o! 
nations, in the tragedies and comedies ol 
human existence, in the development of reli- 
gions and loyalties. But to achieve its purpos:: 
this story cannot be told with scientific objec. 
tivity. The emotions of the student must b- 
involved, his own imagination must be set o» 
fire, and his brute emotions converted into «: 
scale of values. He must not merely know 
about Hamlet; he must for at least a brie’ 
instant be Hamlet, through a flash of what 
Bergson calls intuition. The Parthenon cr 
Chartres must for a moment be his and nu 
one else’s. He must defy the jury with So- 
rates, and he must feel for himself the so:- 
rows of Werther. Tears must spring to his 
eyes as he hears the Saint Matthew choral: , 
and he must suddenly see the countrysi:e 
through the eyes of Constable. Then his ov 
subjectivity will acquire the objectivity -f 
beauty and goodness, and the world itself will 
take on meaning and significance for him. 
You will accuse me of promoting sone 
form of romanticism, and, of course, you will 
be quite right. The teenager, the college st- 
dent, is ripe and ready for the romantic ele- 
ments of experience, and if he misses thm 
then, his life will remain forever impov-'r- 
ished. I mentioned earlier that as an educator 
there were some things which concerned rie. 
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My greatest concern is that we are not doing 
all that ya can to encourage and develop this 
element lof romanticism in our students. 
Romanticism is simply not the order of the 
day. Two factors constitute the opposition. 
First, since the bill for education is mounting 
so sharply, we are all supposed to be realistic 
in our activities, and this mood effectively 
kills romanticism and its counterpart, ideal- 
ism. But also, with the sciences so phenomen- 
ally successful, scientific method and truth 
come to the fore as candidates to replace all 
that business about romanticism. It is not fair 
to blame scientists for this; rather it is that 
group of people, both within and without the 
academic walls, who understand only the 
realm of scientific fact and will have no truck 
with the examination of value. 

There is nothing new about this conflict 
between the partisans of the objective and 
the defenders of the subjective. But what con- 
cerns me is that for the first time this conflict 
is being expressed in terms of brick and mor- 
tar, and that the objectivists are winning out. 
Until quite recently a college building itself 
was considered rather a romantic affair. The 
casement windows, the bottled glass, the dark 
archways, and the ever present ivy were all 
essential. But today this turns out to be un- 
realistic, and while one may think that the 
element of realism here referred to is the 
matter of cost, this is not by any means always 
the case. I think that there is an unsuspected 
preference for the objective type of structure, 
suitable to modern industry with its labora- 
tories, or to a modern office building with its 
atmosphere of enlightened efficiency. So to- 
day we build, not academic dormitories but 
student housing, not college halls, but stu- 
dent feeding. We measure off our classrooms 
by the number of student stations they pro- 
vide, and we crown the whole affair with air- 
conditioning and fluorescent lighting. High- 
rise buildings are coming in more and more, 
with sealed-off fire escapes and intermittent 
elevator service, vending machines, pay-tele- 
phone booths, and lots of glass doors. 

Now I must admit J cannot fight one single 
element in that list. They are all sensible, 
necessary, and objective. But what has gone 
is the last shred of mystery, of dark privacy, 
which at best could be the nursery of the 
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romantic mood. The colors are bright, the 
walls are clean, and everything is objective 
and efficient. But where shall I go to be en- 
tirely by myself while I worry over the in- 
tensely personal problem of what Hamlet 
really means, or what was eating Chatterton, 
or the possible immortality of my wretched 
soul? 


The last bulwark of romanticism 


And this brings me to the question of the 
library. I must confess that the primary con- 
notation of the word “library” for me is a 
medium-sized room in a private house, lit by 
two or three rather inadequate lamps, with a 
fireplace, a desk, and some chairs, of which 
one or two are really comfortable, and then 
stacks of books on every wall, from floor to 
ceiling. No catalog exists for these books, 
because each one is a close personal friend 
and its precise abode is quite familiar. 
Silence is not enforced here; it just goes with 
the room. 

Now I am familiar with other connotations 
of the word “library,” from the Library of 
Congress down through university libraries, 
public libraries, and the whole list. But still I 
keep wistfully thinking of the atmosphere as- 
sociated with my primary connotation, prob- 
ably because the library stands out for me as 
the last bulwark of romanticism. 

I fear, however, that objectivity has again 
carried the day. Our great new libraries are 
models of objectivity and efficiency. You 
enter through spacious doors to find the great 
circulation desk, a triumph, no doubt, of 
efficiency. You establish your identity by 
some means—your driver’s license or your 
Diners Club card—and then you move on to 
the beautifully clean and well-arranged rows 
of catalogs. Beyond you see the reference 
room with its neatly organized parade of in- 
formation. Off on the side is the periodical 
room, which is easily identified through the 
glass doors because somebody is studying 
Look magazine, while his neighbor is check- 
ing up on the Wall Street Journal. With luck 
you get into the beautifully lit stacks where 
everything, on orders from Washington, is 
where you would expect to find it: Emily 
Post in the section devoted to ethics, Maritain 
on art among the psychology books, and 
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John Dewey everywhere from the basement 
to the attic. 
Information and information retrieval are 
the order of the day. Want to know a fact? 
We'll get it for you in a split second. We’ve 
got lots of facts, and they are all beautifully 
organized, and because our lighting system 
has eliminated all the dark corners, we can 
find anything in a jiffy—unless, of course, it’s 
in a government document, that will take just 
a minute longer. What’s that? Romanticism? 
Oh, yes, you will find all that in the first 
three shelves on the scond row to your left. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I plead with you. 
Somewhere, somehow we have got to let the 
shadows creep back into the university, so 
that in mystery and privacy the human soul - 
can grope secretly on its way all by itself. 
All today is bright and cheerful and opti- 
mistic and objective—all, that is, except the 
ultimate problems of value with which each 
soul must wrestle. In the libraries you pre- 
serve not only all the objective facts, but also 
most of the materials which the soul needs 
to feed on: the poetry, the religion, the 
drama, the novels, the philosophy. As we are 
coping with the problems of information re- 
trieval, to satisfy our insatiable appetite for 
fact, can we also devise a system for value 
retrieval? As we bring everything so brilli- 
antly to the surface, can we not spare a little 
space or time to the deep dark undercurrents 
of value, which give to this superficial brilli- 
ance all its fundamental meaning? If we fail 
in this, we will produce an epoch in civiliza- 
tion in which we will know how to do abso- 
lutely anything we want to do, but we won’t 
know why to choose one thing rather than an- 
other. We will not need to worry about two 
cultures, because we will have opted for only 
one. All we will need will be a Gibbon to re- 
cord our decline and fall. 

And so I plead, dear librarians: You are 
the custodians not only of fact but of value. 
You have the requisite materials not only for 
a scientific culture but also for the private 
nourishment of the human soul. Please help 
to devise methods by which eager young men 
and women can find the means to interpret to 
themselves their insistent passions, and there- 
by discover ways of adding to the beauty and 
goodness which our world today so desper- 
ately needs. eee 
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Education: A Decade of Dilemmas 


by Samuel B. Gould 


As librarians you are vital to contemporary 
educational trends, for your role is shaped 
in accordance with the changes they re- 
fleet. The library still stands at the heart of 
the educational process regardless of the 
number of new and exciting teaching devices 
and techniques that emerge. The service func- 
tion you perform must adapt itself to the 
changes in education, but this does not lessen 
its importance. On the contrary, the major 
movements in modern education bring even 
more sharply into focus a broader and more 
significant service on your part. Indeed, what 
I have to say implies clearly that you have a 
great share in meeting the needs of our coun- 
try. 

As an outsider, I see increasingly the de- 
velopment of a greater appreciation of your 
efforts by the public at large and certainly an 
equal appreciation by those directly involved 
with academic life. You fight the same battles 

in your bailiwick as those being fought in 
= our schools and colleges; your concern with 
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the spread of knowledge, the search for new 
answers, and the freedom to carry on that 
search is just as strong as that of our more 
formal educational institutions. Your need to 
be vigilant is no less than theirs. Your com- 
mitment to the intellectual life should be and 
is just as powerful. | 

There are so many educational dilemmas 
of the next decade that ought to be discussed. 
But I have chosen only four to consider. Even 
ihese must be treated far less fully than they 
deserve. Indeed, I shall dwell on only one in 
depth; but we shall at least make a beginning. 

All four dilemmas illustrate the way our 
social, economic, political, and spiritual lives 
iinpinge upon the process of education, caus- 
ing it to change for better or worse. They 
show how educational patterns are, some- 
times frankly, sometimes subtly, governed by 
forces in the world that we seem unable to 
control. Such inability on our part is not 
necessarily inevitable, however; it represents 
rather a type of surrender in educational 
circles that is worthy of note and perhaps is 
even cause for alarm. 

The first two dilemmas spring from the up- 
surge in population and the consequent in- 
cr: ase in students of all ages. The college and 
university level is particularly crucial, as you 
all know. The most often mentioned dilemma 
is the increasing mass of students on the one 


hand and our recognition of the value of 


educating the individual student as a person 
on the other. How can we retain and even 
strengthen the attributes of individualistic, 
pe: sonalized education in the face of our prac- 
tica! necessity for dealing with millions of our 
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(Continued from page 837) 


youth? Or, to put it another way, assuming 
that we know some of the answers, are we 
willing ag a nation to make the necessary 
financial investment to guarantee quality? 
This, I suppose, is not so much a dilemma as 
it is a test of the degree of our commitment 
to what we know is ncessary. How much are 
we willing to spend, and do we have enough 
good sense to spend the money on the truly 
important and appropriate? 

Obviously, the requirements laid upon us 
by great numbers of students call for drastic 
changes in technique. Not only must we take 


seriously the possibilities that new devices 


like television and teaching machines have to 
offer, but our whole attitude toward the stu- 
dent must change. He must of necessity be 
left on his own as never before; he must be 
introduced to habits of independent study; 
and he must acquire a larger and larger por- 
tion of his knowledge outside the conven- 
tional classroom. But this is a bitter pill for 
many of us to swallow, for we are too much 
the creatures of habit and tradition to be 
comfortable in the midst of such new ap- 
proaches. Nor is it easy to convince us that 
any of these changes will be for the better. 


Instilling a greater sense of maturity 


The second dilemma is our awareness of 
the necessity of instilling a greater sense of 
maturity in our young people as opposed to 
the pressures of numbers that lead us in- 
creasingly toward formal supervision because 
it is less troublesome and more efficient. We 
have always kept our youth in a state of 
adolescence far too long for their own good; 
now we are tempted to hedge them around 
still further with rules and regulations be- 
cause we see no other way to ensure order 
and control. We regularly underestimate 
their abilities toward self-reliance and judg- 
ment-making, and then we are upset when 
they shirk responsibilities after we have per- 
sisted in acting for them. 

We do this out of love and concern, but we 
do our youth a great disservice. We ignore 
the fact that they are much more knowledge- 
able than we were at their ages. We ignore 
the fact that a great portion of their preju- 
dices and materialistic notions and timidities 
is an inheritance from us as adults, who have 
managed somehow to provide anything but 
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a good example to them. We ignore the fact 
that they have infinitely greater potential for 
decision-making and responsibility than they 
are ever permitted to display. Yet these young 
people are at the age when the serious deci- 
sions of their lives begin to impinge upon 
them. They are filled with doubts and ques- 
tions and fears and hopes. Most of all, they 
are filled with tremendous energy, which is 
generally frittered away on unimportant 
matters, 

If we expect the student ever to be able 
intelligently to govern himself and his coun- 
try as an adult, we must provide to him the 
experience of governing himself and his 
campus world during his youthful years. He 
must learn now the relationship between 
authority and responsibility, the relationship 
between action and consequence. This means ` 
that we must rely upon him to undertake ac- 
tive control in areas where we have hitherto 
been fearful to allow him to enter. He must 
learn to govern himself by ethical and moral 
standards rather than by adult edict and 
regulation. His ability to run his own life, to 
develop a sense of purpose, to be individual- 
istic in his approaches to his own destiny 
must be encouraged. 

A clue to solving both these dilemmas, 
therefore, is in the development of the in- 
dependence of youth. They must study and 
live more independently if we are to provide 
for them all. And with all the problems this 
approach presents, it can ultimately create for 
us new generations of youth who welcome the 
dificult decision, who seize upon the oppor- 
tunity to act responsibly, who feel themselves 
active participants in society rather than side- 
line spectators. 


Intellectual integrity or conformity? 


The third dilemma develops directly from 
the social and economic phenomena of our 
time and exposes one of our great educa- 
tional weaknesses. It is that while we believe 
in and plead for intellectual integrity, our 
society applies constant pressures upon our 
youth (and indeed upon us) that lead us into 
conformity and a passion for adjustment. The 
result is that in most instances we are allow- 
ing and even encouraging youth to settle for 
the commonplace instead of nothing less than 
the best. Our obsession with size has con- 
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fused our notion of progress, and we take 
comfort in quantitative data. There seems to 
be some mysterious efficacy in having more 
people than ever listen to undistinguished music 
or look at undistinguished art or watch undis- 
tinguished drama or live in undistinguished 
houses or read undistinguished periodicals, 
even though by so doing their tastes are being 
established firmly at a level of ordinariness. 

Our eagerness to be adjusted to one an- 
other and not to be singled out for any in- 
dividualistic tendencies is another part of our 
willingness to settle for the commonplace. And 
this eagerness or even passion has great 
effect upon the educational process, turning 
a theory of intellectual freedom and daring 
into a reality of cautious protectiveness, The 
yearning to explore, to dare, to express our- 
selves courageously in words and actions is 
no less strong in us now than it has ever been. 
Men are essentially what they have always 
“been in their desire to leave a distinctive 
mark upon the world and to reflect or even 
assert their individuality in all they attempt. 
But circumstances seem to be opposed to us, cir- 
cumstances that tend to corrode the spirit. As 
William Bolitho says: “The adventurer is 
within us, and he contests for our favours 
with the social man we are obliged to be. 
These two sorts of life are incompatibles; one 
we hanker after, the other we are obliged to. 
There is no other conflict so deep and bitter 
as this.” 

Let me give just one illustration, trivial, 
yet perhaps sufficient. The man who says any- 
thing significant in social conversation, par- 
ticularly if the significance is the expression of 
a different or even unpopular point of view, 
finds himself the object of considerable con- 
cern among his neighbors. If they are chari- 
table, they merely call him odd or heretical; 
if they are less so, they may label him in 
terms that threaten not only the possibilities 


of continuing friendship but even his accept- - 


ance in society. The individual may persist, 
if he wishes, but he is much more likely to 
choose the course of conversation that never 
goes beyond superficial pleasantries or is 
always of the most guarded type. He senses 
quickly that if he is not to be ostracized he 
must analyze his listener carefully before 
speaking and couch his remarks in sufficiently 
vague and unchallengeable terms so he is 


never charged with too definite a point of 
view. 

We now have a generation of conversa- 
tionalists| whose statements are always swing- 
ing with jthe pendulum of “on the one hand” 
and “on ithe other hand,” who preface every 
slight demurrer with, “I agree basically with 
what you- say,” or retreat innocuously with 
“your point of view is certainly interesting 
and deserves much thought.” The heat of good, 
substantial, free-swinging debate seems to 
have been thermostatically regulated to a low 
tepid state so that it not only never withers 
or scorches the opposition, but it does not 
even provide enough warmth to hatch the 
smallest egg of controversy. When we sub- 
scribe to this process, we have learned to find 
sanctuary. in triviality and great comfort in 
the art of being casually superficial. 

There are even more serious consequences 
to this passion for adjustment relating to 
national and international policy as well as to 
the leadership we accept in many aspects of 
our lives: There is no need for elaboration; 
the point of our educational dilemma is clear. 


Educating for peace in a war economy 


The final and most important dilemma is 
educating for peace in the midst of a war 
economy. This I should like to develop more 
fully. 

Our discussions today are taking place 
against a backdrop of world events that have 
turned vague theories with terrifying swift- 
ness into harsh realities. We now know from 
experience what it feels like to come to the 
brink of nuclear war. We know what the pres- 
ence of horrible weapons of destruction ready 
for use can mean to us personally and as a 
nation. We know the pride that comes of hav- 
ing faced up to an aggressor, but we also 
know the sober fact that the whole world is in 
jeopardy whenever this becomes a necessity. 
This time we were fortunate, but shall we al- 
ways be? 

Armament versus disarmament, no longer 
a subject for debate and conference, now 
presents on the one hand the very real possi- 
bilities for instantaneous mass annihilation 
once the single die has been cast; on the 
other hand it presents the hope of a time lag 
created by the lack of weapons. Joined to 
this is the equally real possibility of a breath- 
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ing space for discussion and negotiation. Dis- 
armament, when and if it comes, will be a 
tremendously important achievement, but it 
does not mean peace by itself; it is no more 
than the temporary postponement of hostil- 
ities. Still, the possibilities of universal dis- 
armament should be pursued, no matter how 
long it takes, since nations unprepared for 
war are more likely to look for peaceful solu- 
tions to their problems. 

Similarly, international control of nuclear 
weapons versus lack of such control is no 
longer a question for the distant future. The 
point we have reached in the development of 
such weapons puts us into what Max Lerner 
and others have called “the age of overkill.” 
In other words, we are now producing death- 
dealing weapons in quantities far beyond 
what is necessary to destroy our whole planet. 
Nor are we able to judge accurately what our 
present actions are doing to future genera- 
tions. And we must also remember that, as 
with other armaments, the cessation of nu- 
clear testing or even the destruction of all 
nuclear weapons is not in itself a guarantee 
of peace. 

This brings me to the crux of what I have 
to say about a warless world as it relates to 
education, for in this aspect of life as well as 
every other we seem to be laboring under a 
delusion. We talk about peace and the need 
to prepare for peace, but in truth what we 
are mainly talking and thinking about is not 
peace but survival. Similarly the nature of 
our education today is much less oriented to 
a preparation for peace than to a philosophy 
of survival. This is why I sometimes charac- 
terize education as being on a tightrope, for 
it finds itself constrained to balance itself 
precariously between an honest desire to 
teach according to humanistic principles and 
an ever-present necessity to train for survival 
in an age of horrendous dangers. 

Peace is more than the mere absence of 
war. It is based upon a positive and construc- 
tive philosophy, rooted in the deepest con- 
viction that man is indeed his brother’s 
keeper. It starts with the stirrings of the in- 
dividual conscience. We have done little in 
our schools, in our churches, and even in our 
families to create such a conscience. Every 
effort to awaken the conscience of America 
to a dedication to peace is met with violent 
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accusations of muddle-headedness and even 
treason. For many of us the Sermon on the 
Mount is beautiful to read, provided one does 
not take il too seriously, especially the pas- 
sage that starts, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers. .. .” For many of us the Christmas 
wish of “Peace on earth, good will towards 
men” is fine for greeting cards and other 
displays, but it has very little to do with our 
actual motivations. We preach one rule and 
live according to another; and if we dare to 
do otherwise, we are suspect among our 
neighbors. 

The phenomenon of world peace is also 
something quite apart from the practice of 
pacifism. Refusal to fight or defend oneself 
under any provocation is no guarantee of 
peace in the world as we know it. It may, in 
fact, be an open invitation to conquest and 
tragedy. When madmen like Hitler rise to 
dictatorial power, they must be stopped. The 
traditional policy of nonviolence in India is 
commendable, but what application does it 
have to the attack by Red China? Should 
India lie down supinely and allow itself to be 
overrun? Will this bring about world peace? 
Or will it, in fact, encourage world slavery? 

Education in modern American society, 
then, stands balancing itself in the center of a 
dilemma that brings the pressure of criticism 
upon it regardless of which horn it grasps to 
keep from falling. Shall it prepare the new 
generations for the world as it is, or shall it 
prepare them for the world as it should be? 
If it does the former, it continues to solidify 
and harden the crust of cynicism, devious- 
ness, and sophisticated self-interest that seem 
to be the accepted and necessary adjunct to 
international relationships as we see them 
developed by astute national leaders, particu- 
larly those of ambitious nations. If it does 
the latter, it opens the way to what seems to 
be weakness and idealistic folly and it runs 
counter to the desires of the people, at least 
those desires being expressed most vocally. 
What are its motivations under such circum- 
stances, and can they be other than what they 
are? 


Motivations in education: materialism 


The three most prevalent and powerful 
motivations of American education.today do 
not offer too much hope, if a lasting peace.-is 
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our goal. Yet they have become almost in- 
evitably characteristic of the past few decades 
as the tide of human circumstances has con- 
tinued to rise around us. 

The first of these motivations is material- 
ism. Much of education is devoted to assuring 
to students the means for making a living, for 
acquiring social status, and for making the 
comforts of life more obtainable. In and of 
itself, this motivation would not be so bad if 
it did not so completely dominate the educa- 
tional scene through high school and the 
undergraduate college years. By so doing, it 
overshadows those aspects of education that 
are more selfless in purpose and that probe 
more deeply into the proper shaping of hu- 
man character. With such an emphasis, the 
process of preparing coming generations so 
that they will think and move constructively 
toward a warless world becomes difficult if 
_ not impossible. Concentration upon self and 
personal well-being shunts off to one side the 
broader and far-reaching aspects of life. It 
places upon thought and action limitations 
that tend to overshadow the deeper and more 
meaningful motivations we hope for in each 
individual, 

The motivation of materialism also has an 
escapist influence not to be underestimated. 
When one is concerned with his own personal 
progress to the exclusion of so much that is 
beyond individual well-being, the result is a 
tendency toward actual unwillingness to think 
or talk or act about the great problems of the 
world as a whole. The latter become a threat 
to our pursuit of happiness, since this pursuit 
is so self-centered. We thus can forget easily 
that there are times when we should put aside 
our personal concerns in favor of those that 
affect the progress of mankind. 

A specific and perhaps oversimplified ex- 
ample of how this works may be seen in a 
recent broadcasting experience of Channel 13 
in New York. It may or may not be signifi- 
cant, but it sets a tone deserving of notice. 

In late October, when the Cuban crisis was 
suddenly thrust upon. America, we made a 
policy decision at Channel 13 that we would 
set aside our regular programming schedule 
whenever necessary in order to bring to our 
viewers the most complete reporting and analy- 
sis of the world situation. You may recall 
, that the first major debate in the Security 






Council df the United Nations occurred on 
October 23, the day following Presi- 
iedy’s address to the nation. Repre- 
sentatives ' of Cuba, Russia, and the United 
States were the main figures in this debate. 
The feeling of tension was high, and the de- 
bate was’ acrimonious, to say the least. To- 
gether with the commercial stations, we 
carried the debate until eight o'clock that 
evening, at which time the former went back 
to their regular commercial programming, 
interrupting with occasional bulletins. We 
felt, however, that it was our responsibility 
to carry the debate to its conclusion and to 
follow it with an analysis by experts, giving 
them whatever time they needed to explore 
the situation fully. This’ we did, and from all 
reports, we had a very large and interested 
audience. 

The original program scheduled for part of 
this time, The Art of Film, was a two-hour 
presentation of four Charlie Chaplin films 
with suitable critical commentary. During the 
evening we received more than five hundred 
phone calls from viewers who protested vehe- 
mently at the substitution. World affairs not- 
withstanding, to them the important thing 
was to see the Chaplin films. (May I say 
parenthetically that five hundred phone calls 
represent the attitudes of far more than five 
hundred persons and that our audience is 
presumably and I think actually composed of 
thinking people.) 

The example may be insignificant, but I 
think it represents a point of view frequently 
uncovered today, a desire to escape from the 
broader realities and responsibilities of life 
when they are disturbing or interruptive of 
one’s personal eagerness to find recreational 
or entertaining or cultural diversion. It is a 
selfishness born of materialism and insufh- 
ciently combatted by our educational ap- 
proaches. 


Scientific exploration and activism 


The second major motivation in modern 
education is scientific exploration. Here 
again, we should not hold such a motivation in 
question except if it be dominated by those 
aspects: of science which concentrate upon 
preparation of personnel and invention of 
instruments related to the national defense. 
Nor can we honestly hold even this in ques- 
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tion when we consider the demands of the 
present-day world. The fact is that a very 
large portion of our scientific effort is di- 
rected toward defense either directly or in- 
directly, and there seems to be no way to 
change the pattern. The only hopeful attri- 
bute of this category of scientific work is that 
it stimulates more basic research which can 
and does have much deeper influence upon 
scientific progress as a whole. 

But it cannot be denied that many of our 
ablest minds are being diverted to experi- 
mentation which is expected to have practical 
and immediate application whether for weap- 
ons or for a higher standard of living. Even 
at the far-flung frontiers of space exploration 
there are military overtones. Furthermore, in 
spite of the increasing awareness by scien- 
tists of the moral implications in their work 
in which they must share responsibility, such 
awareness is by no means developed to a 
point of really effective influence. 

Once more our educational systems are 
forced to straddle the issue. They cannot 
ignore the pressures of what appears to be 
inevitable necessity even though they may 
yearn wistfully for the opportunity to open 
new vistas of philosophical understanding for 
our scientists. Every major scientific inven- 
tion has tremendous sociological results, but 
these are never dealt with as problems con- 
comitant to the invention. The basic process 
of bringing some sort of order and selectivity 
out of our modern “explosion of knowledge,” 
as it has been so aptly termed, is staggering 
enough without attempting in any systematic 
fashion to glean even a meager harvest of 
wisdom from such knowledge. We are be- 
coming more and more willing to accept the 
type of answers only the electronic computers 
can offer us, but there is serious doubt whether 
these answers will provide a warless world for 
ourselves or our descendants. 

The third great motivation in education is 
activism. We live in a world of movement, of 
action, of change, and education is pro- 
foundly affected by this. Few men allow them- 
selves the luxury of meditation or quiet self- 
communion; we have.no time anymore, as 
the poet said, “to stand and stare.” Education 
has thus become equated with immediate ac- 
tion and relentless dynamism. Contemplative 
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man is an anachronism of the times and is 
recalled only as a figure in history, benevo- 
lent, harmless, and unheroic. We are worse 
than our nineteenth-century utilitarian breth- 
ren in espousing their “up and doing” philos- 
ophy, and we truly believe we must “im- 
prove each shining hour” with frenetic bursts 
of endeavor lest we be considered traitors to 
the creed of growth and progress. 

Our modern unwillingness to think of 
progress except in tangible terms and our 
tendency to place a lesser value upon the 
progress of the mind in exploring deeper and 
more enduring attributes surround education 
with a temporal quality that has great effect 
upon its emphases and directions. The atmos- 
phere of most of our campuses and schools is 
one of constant bustle and rigid rationing of 
time and energy; the leisurely, unhurried 
necessities of individual scholarly pursuits 
are too often preempted by superficial activ- 
ities of the group. Faculties rarely if ever 
meet to discuss intellectual matters except as 
these may obliquely relate to the mechanics 
of a curriculum; at all educational levels they 
gather merely to debate professional items 
that are unintellectual in the main. Students 
are bemused with a vast choice of peripheral 
opportunities, many of which are only tangen- 
tial to education but which they dare not 
ignore for fear of being considered non- 
conformist. 

Good educational institutions have great 
guilt feelings about all this. They see these 
motivations toward materialism, science, and . 
activism dominating their intellectual enter- 
prises and sapping the strength of their 
deeper academic resolve. Yet they feel they 
cannot brush aside the world as it is and, in- 
deed, must concentrate their educative powers 
upon preparing the student for the immediate 
realities, shallow as some of these may be. 
There is very little time for education that 
prepares one mentally and spiritually for 
peace, and so the major effort continues to be 
made upon the more acceptable and timely 
process of preparing for survival and physi- 
cal well-being. 


Education needs conceptual balance © 


I believe education today has great empty 
spaces in its conceptual structures, spaces that , 
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musl be filled if we are to get on seriously 
with the task of making a world in which war 
is obsolete. The motivations that rule the 
present must be put into balance with other 
and deeper motivations, more difficult to 
achieve and more lasting in their significance, 
But there is a real question whether educa- 
tional systems would be supported by their 
constituencies in any efforts to strike such a 
balance. Tradition points in the other direc- 
tion, as many of us realize, for education has 
long since adopted the pattern of following 
the desires and demands of the people rather 
than that of leading with boldness and cour- 
age and persuasiveness. Certainly, however, 
the possibilities of better balance should be 
examined even if one may be pessimistic 
about their acceptance. 

Education for peace requires a far more 
all-encompassing historical approach than we 
have been willing to create. Today, it is still 
considered news when a university or college 
announces a thoroughgoing program in the 
nonwestern cultures. Yet, our daily papers 
are filled with items from other countries 
that are unintelligible or misleading except to 
those with the background to interpret them. 
The citizen of today and tomorrow needs to 
know the significant facts about and the 
implications of the great movements of his- 
tory, not just in the West but throughout the 
world. Nor is this historical approach com- 
plete except as it touches upon economics, 
anthropology, political science, art, literature, 
philosophy, and other disciplines. 

Obviously some new sort of distillation and 
coordination of knowledge and concepts is 
necessary if one is to cover all this, for these 
disciplines cannot be taken up piecemeal. 
They must rather reflect major threads that 
run through the fabric of existence, threads 
that identify clearly man’s major struggles 
through history and that show the bright and 
the dark spots, the hopeful and the dangerous 
elements. From this can come some sort of 
rational basis for an interest in and an under- 
standing of international affairs in all their 
ramifications, a basis for man to use in 
meditating upon man’s motives and yearnings 
and pressures toward recognition. How far 
beyond the purely superficial have we gone in 


. American education toward developing any 
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such basis? To do it might require us to re- 
cast entire departmental relationships and 
methods, ireorganize our knowledge and over- 
come the prejudices that have solidified over 
many years. Few of us are in a mood even to 
dare the'attempt. 

The study of man himself as an individual 
with mysterious inner drives and fears and 
exhilarations is also necessary to education 
for peace. In contrast to the natural sciences, 
those relating to the behavior of man are still 
inexact, fumbling, and frequently vulnerable 
to criticism. But they must be refined by the 
same sort of intellectual perceptiveness and 
encouraged by the same sort of enthusiasm 
and support hitherto reserved to the physical 
sciences, if we ever expect to understand our- 
selves and one another. Sociological progress 
in research of basic consequences is lagging 
far behind today, and much of its effort and 
resource is being expended on consumer 
characteristics or customer motivation in tra- 
ditionally materialistic fashion. It needs a 


great dignity of purpose, and could well con- 


centrate upon discovering and exposing those 


aspects of man that help him to be free rather 


than those that make him a manipulated crea- 


ture. 

Peace cannot be achieved without ethical 
man, but education in America approaches 
the problem of ethics only tangentially. One 
can get a college or university degree with 
only the most distant and clouded view of the 
verities of life, with no sense of the classical 
tradition from which many of these verities 
flow, and with a taste for skepticism un- 
relieved by hope. To counteract the values 
made paramount today by our adult popula- 
tion, education would have to oppose much 
of what it sees. This would only compound 
the confusion that exists in our minds and 
makes us strangely unhappy at the same time 
that it keeps us reasonably adjusted to mod- 
ern demands. It may well be that the greatest 
conflicts we face are within ourselves and 
that: our inability to conquer these contributes 
consistently to the general instability of man- 
kind. Until we meet these conflicts squarely, 
until we put people first and things second, 
until we fashion an educational process that 
goes beyond the temporal and sets itself 
firmly upon a foundation reflecting man’s 
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understanding of and compassion for man— 
until we do these things and more, we can be 
accused in truth of merely holding the pres- 
ent popular line and of ignoring the necessity 
for preparing youth to live in a new kind of 
world. Yet in the face of all this, education 
seeks its most constant and reassuring refuge 
in scholarship set apart from values, and the 
expansion of knowledge has no purposeful 
relationship to the expansion and deepening 
of man’s spirit. 


The vision of a world of peace 


It may seem that I offer a bitter pill in 
place of what you expected, but there is little 
point in my glossing over the difficulties that 
lie ahead. We have not gathered here, I trust, 
to speak glibly of our opportunities as though 
they were easy to fulfill, and then to go home 
feeling that speaking about such opportun- 
ities has actually fulfilled them. Institutes and 
conferences are very much in vogue today. 
Too many of them wind up as mere exercises 
in oratory and discussion with insufficient 
positive action afterward to warrant their 
having been held. I should like to think that 


this one has the intention of stimulating ac- 


tive and worthwhile results, even though the 


goals must inevitably be long-range. 

How to substitute proper and unequivocal 
purposes for education instead of its present 
vacillations in the face of its dilemmas is the 
question I raise with you. What the purposes 
should be is not too hard to determine. On the 
other hand, how to move people, people in 
large numbers and people in authority, to a 
willingness and even a passion to build 
toward the achievement of such purposes 
poses staggering difficulties. The most impor- 
tant requirement is courage. It will take cour- 
age to counteract the numbness that nuclear 
weapons development has created in the 
American people. It will take courage to be 
flexible in our educational approaches. It will 
take courage to go beyond what is presently 
acceptable in the public view, to discard the 
peripheral, to surround the educational task 
with ethical and philosophical and humane 
resolve, to think in broader and more con- 
ceptual terms, to challenge the vested interests 
whether lay or professional. 

The vision of a world without war or, more 
specifically, a world of peace has been with 
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us for centuries. In spite of our countless 
failures to make a reality of that vision, it is 
still attainable. But it can only be reached by 
going beyond the point of survival: to the 
more lasting and firmer ground on which all 
men can stand because of their interdepend- 
ence, their humanity, their understanding, 
their compassion. Education rightly con- 
ceived and developed, rightly understood for 
its true purposes can take this nation a long 
way toward such a place. This is the greatest 
single contribution we can make to the gen- 
erations of Americans to come. And you, as 
librarians, have the power to add much to 
that contribution. cee 





A RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the word “whereas” has traditionally 
headed each paragraph of a resolution; and 

WHEREAS, it is a purely ceremonial expres- 
sion which only had value when resolutions 
were being read aloud to show the reader and 
audience that new reasons were being adduced; 
and 

Wuereas, whereas now merely obstructs com- 
prehension when a resolution is being printed; 
and 

WHEREAS, the printing of whereas and other 
ceremonial words still takea unconscionable 
space in association publications over the year 
and makes resolutions virtually unreadable; and 

WHEREAS, these words no longer serve their 
original function, since resolutions are rarely 
read aloud more than once: Therefore be it 

Resolved that resolution writers are hereby ` 
urged to eliminate, delete, and omit both 
whereas and be it resolved from drafts of reso- 
lutions; and be it further 

Resolved that editors are urged to suppress 
these words whenever resolutions writers fail in 
their bounden duty; and be it further 

Resolved that a similar fate be meted out to 
“he it further resolved”; and be it further 

Resolved that this resolution be printed in full 
in the Edpress Newsletter, the official publica- 
tion of the Educational Press Assoetion of 
America; and be it further 

Resolved that a committee of the association 
be set up immediately to consider the suppres- 
sion of “hereby.” -—Edpress Newsletter. 

[And be it further Resolved that the Ameri- 
can Library Association, all affiliated organizi- 
tions, all other library associations, and all 
other organizations in which ALA is represented 
do likewise.—En.] 
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“Permanent J Durable” 


Book Papers 


by Ferner W. Clapp 


Since the publication in 1960 of The Manu- 
facture and Testing of Durable Book Papers! 
there has been increasing evidence of interest 
in the production and use of “permanent/ 
durable” book papers, and a number of pub- 
lishers have called attention to their adoption 
of such papers.” However, until the termi- 
nology and specifications for such papers re- 
ceive general agreement,’ the consumer of 
book papers has difficulty in finding informa- 
tion on what constitutes a permanent/dur- 
able paper or where such paper may be 
procured. This statement is intended to fill the 


. gap. 


What is a permanent/durable 
book paper? 


As here used the word “permanent” when 
applied to a book paper refers to its expectancy 
of shelf life, while the-term “durable” refers 
to its ability to withstand use in the form of 


"Randolph W. Church, ed.: The Manufacture and 
Testing of Durable Book Papers, based on the in- 
vestigations of W. J. Barrow (Richmond, Virginia: 
The Virginia State Library, 1960). 64 p. 

"E.g, R. Brasher: Birds and Trees of North 
America (New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 1961. 
“Permalife”’—prospectus) ; Harvard University Press: 
Adams Papers (“University Text”—see Burton L. 
Stratton: A New Book Paper is Born, New England 
Printer and Lithographer, February 1961) ; Council on 
Library Resources, Ince.: Annual Report, 5-6, 1951, 
1962 (“Permalife’—-colophon); Ohio University 
Press: Centenary Edition of the Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (‘‘Permalife’—prospectus) ; Lost Cause 
Press, Louisville: Microcard Catalog 1962 (S. D. War- 
ren “Olde Style’-—colophon) ; University of Chicago 
Preas: Madison Papers (“University Text”—prospec- 
tus) ; Illinois State Archives: Archival sets of Illinois 
state documents (“Permalife’—see W, R. Bulpitt: A 
Permanent Durable Paper, [linois Libraries 44: 431~ 
32, June 1962); G. K. Hall & Co., Boston: Various 
reference works (“Permalife”—see their Catalog of 
Reference Forks, January 1963). 

* See below, “ALA Joint Committee on Permanent/ 
Durable Paper.” 
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a printed and bound book.* Any book paper 
must obviously partake of both characteristics. 
A book of anticipated short life expectancy but 
hard usage (e.g., a telephone directory) must 
obviously have adequate durability, though it 
may have low requirements of permanence. À 
book of enduring intrinsic worth but of low 
expectancy of use (e.g., the letters of an 
eighteenth-century statesman) should by con- 
trast have excellent characteristics of perma- 
nence but may not need extraordinarily high 
qualities of durability. In the tentative specifi- 
cations for a permanent/durable paper which 
are discussed below, a minimum general stand- 
ard was set for books intended for indefinite 
retention in libraries, based upon measure- 
ments on books of past centuries which have 
withstood the test of time both in shelf storage 
and in use. 


The problem of paper deterioration and 
the search for a permanent/durable 
paper 

All-rag book papers manufactured five hun- 
dred and more years ago beside pure mountain 
streams with but mild assistance from chemi- 
cals survive today in many books with white- 
ness and strength practically undiminished. 
The problem of deterioration became signifi- 
cant with the introduction of harsher chemical 
processes in papermaking, beginning with the 
use of alum sizing in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and continuing with the 
introduction of chlorine as a bleach in the last 


‘Permanence is the degree to which paper resists 
chemical action which may result from impurities in 
the paper itself or agents from the surrounding air. 
Durability ig the degree to which a paper retains its 
original qualities under continual usage.” Report of 
the [Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry] Committee on Permanence and Durability 
of Paper. Paper Trade Journal 97:4:33-36, July 27, 
1933. 
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quarter. The nineteenth century completed the 
process by its invention of chemical wood 
paper and its general adoption of the use of 
large amounts of alum resin size. The year 
1870 is generally accepted as marking the be- 
ginning of the chemical wood paper period, 
although the conversion from rag paper for 
books was gradual for some years after this 
date.” In newspaper publication the situation 
was even worse, for there ground wood was— 
and is still—used; but the problem of rapid 
deterioration of newsprint has been generally 
met (how successfully remains to be seen) by 
microfilming, which simultaneously counters 
several other problems, such as those of stor- 
age space and cost of binding. 

Faced by deterioration of chemical wood 
paper, a search for an alternative was soon 
instituted. For a long time the only alternative 
was provided by “all-rag” paper; and this term 
has been commonly used to describe a paper 
of which permanence and durability may be 
expected. But all-rag paper is expensive and 
for this reason can only occasionally be em- 
ployed. Furthermore, it was not for some time 
realized that the use of chemicals in the manu- 
facture of all-rag papers introduced the same 
agents of deterioration as are present in the 
chemical wood papers.’ 

Through the decades of this century testing 
procedures and equipment were gradually de- 
veloped which led to improved understanding 
of the performance of paper. Especially note- 
worthy in this connection was the work, in- 
cluding the development and validation of an 
accelerated aging test, of the Paper Section 
which the late Bourdon W. Scribner headed at 


"The date appears to derive from the report of 
the four-year investigation conducted by the U.S. 
National Bureau of Standards with the aid of a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation made at the 
request of the American Library Association, viz., 
A. E. Kimberly and B. W. Scribner: Summary Re- 
port of Bureau of Standards Research on the Preser- 
vation of Records (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1934), p. 19-20. 

‘For example, for its important Records of the 
Virginia Company of London, Vol. 1 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1906), the Library of 
Congress selected an all-rag book paper made by one 
of the oldest and most respected paper manufacturers 
in the country; but despite the 100 per cent rag 
stock this paper had deteriorated almost to the point 
of nonusability as early as 1928. 
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the U.S. National Bureau of Standards from 
1923 to 1952.7 

But as long as the interest of most paper- 
makers in the performance of paper ceased at 
the point at which it is converted into con- 
sumer goods, with little being known of what 
happens to it thereafter, these findings could 
do little or nothing to ameliorate the deteriora- 
tion problem. 

The performance of paper following its con- 
version to consumer goods was sharply called 
to attention in the course of the development 
of the lamination process of document restora- 
tion in the 1930’s. At first, such lamination, 
consisting of the application of cellulose ace- 
tate sheets to a document under heat and 
pressure, was regarded as a technique merely 
for improving physical strength. William J. 
Barrow, who developed the principal laminat- 
ing process known by his name, discovered 
that unless a deteriorating document is also 
chemically treated, deterioration proceeds un- 
checked inside the laminate. His process, in 
consequence, incorporated techniques for both 
physical and chemical treatment.* While these 
techniques were directed toward the restoration 
of old papers, they provided the critical sug- 
gestions which later directed the search for 
the solution of the deterioration problem in 
new papers. 


What has happened to book paper 
and why? 


In this search the first question requiring 
an answer was: What are the actual facts of the 


performance of book paper after its conversion ^ 


into consumer goods? The existence of de- 
terioration was apparent to everyone, but no 
one had ever actually measured its extent or 
amount. Does it indeed correspond to the li- 
brarians’ alarmed impressions? What causes 
this deterioration? Is it, as was generally sup- 
posed prior to 1957, due to the polluted in- 
dustrial atmospheres of our great cities? or 


TOf course, many others contributed; among them 
may be mentioned Dr. E, Sutermeister and his col- 
leagues at the S, D. Warren Paper Company and Dr. 
Harry F. Lewis of the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

*W. J. Barrow: Procedures & Equipment used in 
the Barrow Method of Restoring Manuscripts and 
Documents (Richmond, Virginia: The author, 1961). 
15 p. 
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Fic. 1. PROJECTED FLOOR AND CEILING FOR PERMANENCE/DURABILITY OF Book PAPERS 


Per cent retention of folding endurance (average of both directions of the paper) of book papers after 
heating at 100° C. for 24 days (estimated equivalent of 200 years of natural aging). 

A-~average of 7 old book papers, 1534-1722; C-—~average of 6 unstable modern book papers; B—average 
of the same papers as in C after treatment with mild alkaline solutions. 

Some of the book papers recently manufactured in accordance with the recommendations of The Manu- 
facture and Testing of Durable Book Papers show 65 per cent fold retention at 24 days. 


(From Barrow and Sproull: Op. cit., footnote 10.) 


to overheating and low humidity of the book 
stacks? or to imperfections in manufacture?? 

In 1957 the Virginia State Library, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, undertook to answer this question, 
in a project directed by William J. Barrow. 
Five hundred American nonfiction books of 


the period 1900 to 1949 (100 per decade) were 


° Today “every schoolboy knows” that acidity from 
manufacturing is the principal cause of deterioration 
of book stock: but this was not so only yesterday. 
Then he “knew” that: “. . . it has been definitely 
established that sulphur dioxide [in the air] is one 
of the principal factors governing the deterioration 
of paper...” (Kimberly and Scribner: Op. cit., Foot- 
note 5, p. 11); “The enemies of paper, polluted air and 
uncontrolled light” (Paper and Printing Digest, 
December 1936, p. 8); “The air we breathe may be 
one of the worst enemies of the books we collect” 
(H. M. Lydenberg and John Archer: The Care and 
Repair of Books. 3d ed. rev., New York: Bowker, 1945, 
p. 17). 


tested in an exhaustive examination based on 
the determination of 50,770 separate test val- 
ues. The results, which have been published,’ 
may be summarized as follows: The paper in 
the books of the first decade of this century 
had lost by 1957-58 on the average 96 per cent 
of its original strength (supposing this to have 
been the same as that of the average new book 
paper of today); and the paper of books of 
even the fifth decade had already, less than ten 
years later, lost on the average 64 per cent of 
its probable original strength. In summary, it 
may be concluded that few books of the first 
half of this century will be usable by its end. 


*W. J. Barrow and R. C. Sproull: Permanence in 
Book Papers. Science 129:1075-1084 (April 24, 1959). 

Randolph W. Church, ed.: Deterioration of Book 
Stock: Causes and Remedies. Two studies in the 
permanence of paper conducted by W. J. Barrow 
(Richmond, Virginia: The Virginia State Library, 
1959). 72 p. 
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With respect to the cause of the deteriora- 
tion, there was good reason to suspect acidity 
because of the strong correlation between the 
degree of acidity and the extent of deteriora- 
tion in the papers tested. The principal sources 
of this acidity were judged to be alum resin 
sizing and residual chlorides from bleaching, 
rather than pollutants in the atmospheres in 
which the books had been stored. 

To test the hypothesis that intrinsic acidity 
was indeed the principal cause of deterioration 
and that this might be delayed if such acidity 
were avoided, and as well to establish a floor 
and a ceiling for permanence/durability in 
book papers, a number of modern commercial 
book papers were treated with mild alkaline 
solutions. Batches of both treated and un- 
treated papers were submitted to accelerated 
aging tests of 3, 6, 9, 12, and 24 days, the 
presumptive equivalent of 25, 50, 75, 100, and 
200 years of natural aging. At the same time, 
samples of a number of old papers, still in good 
condition after two to four hundred years, 
were similarly subjected to the accelerated ag- 
ing test. See Figure 1. 

The resultant decline in strength of all 
papers followed exponential decay curves typi- 
cal of organic materials, At the end of the 24 
day test, corresponding to 200 years, the old 
papers still retained more than 50 per cent 
of the strength with which they began the 
test; the strength of the treated modern papers 
declined to approximately 40 per cent; while 
by the end of only 6 days, corresponding to 50 
years, the strength of the untreated modern 
papers dropped to 5 per cent, a result corre- 
sponding very closely to the findings of the 
results of natural aging previously discovered. 
Again the deterioration curves corresponded 
to the relative acidity. 


Development of a competitive paper 


It remained to be demonstrated whether 
these findings could be successfully applied to 
the production of a competitive permanent/ 
durable book paper. To be successful such a 
paper must: 1) possess sufficient initial strength 
to assure usability at some time in the far 
future (300 or more years ahead), even allow- 
ing for a certain amount of loss in the mean- 


e Mr. Clapp is president of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. 
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time; 2) show good qualities of stability, i.e., 
slow loss of strength; 3) have good printing 
and other use characteristics; and 4) be ca- 
pable of being made and sold at a price not 
out of line with commercially available chemi- 
cal wood book papers. 

The Virginia State Library in 1959 again 
sponsored the investigation, also undertaken 
by William J. Barrow with the aid of a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources."! 

The first step was to establish the target 
specifications for the strength and stability of 
the desired paper. These were based upon the 
known characteristics of papers from seven 
books published in the years 1532 to 1722, 
still in good condition 425 to 237 years after 
publication. The deterioration curves of these 
papers, plotted from accelerated aging tests 
and extrapolated backwards in time, provided 
an indication of their original strength charac- 
teristics. These characteristics, as well as the 
rate of deterioration exhibited by these papers, 
were in consequence adopted as the target 
specifications. 

The second step was to ascertain whether 
any modern chemical wood book papers met 
these specifications. None could do so. It was 
apparent that it would be necessary to develop 
a new paper. 

Accordingly, a number of experimental 
papers were produced with the facilities of the 
Herty Foundation, Savannah, Georgia. In 
addition to strength a principal objective was 
freedom from acidity. This was assured in 
part by careful washing of the fibers. How- 
ever, it was also necessary to find a substitute _ 
for alum resin size. By good fortune an alka- 
line size of good characteristics including price 
just at that time came on the market.”* As a 
result several experimental papers were de- 
veloped possessing the required strength and 
stability and giving promise of the other de- 
sired qualities. 

Arrangements were made for a first com- 
mercial run (five tons) of the most promising 
of the new papers in December 1959.1° This 
run met the strength and stability require- 


" Op. cit., Footnote 1. 

“€ Aquapel-Kymene, manufactured by the Hercules 
Powder Company. Since that time several other suit- 
able sizes have come on the market, 

* Made by the Standard Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. 
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ments, and lots from it were sold to a number 
of publishers and printers for evaluation with 
respect to printability and the other charac- 
teristics, which affect the acceptability of a 
book paper.*4 While room for improvement 
was (not surprisingly) found, e.g., with re- 
spect to opacity, harshness affecting type-wear, 
etc., yet the paper proved in general acceptable 
and was by some users found to be superior 
both for letterpress and offset. Since its selling 
price was in the medium price range for com- 
mercial book papers it could be claimed that 
the feasibility of a competitive permanent/dur- 
able book paper had been demonstrated. 


ALA Joint Committee on 
Permanent/Durable Paper 


In order to bring the new development to 
the attention of papermakers, publishers, book 
manufacturers, librarians, and archivists, and 
to explore with them the manner in which it 
might redound to the benefit of library and 
archival work, the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Virginia State Library held a con- 
ference in Washington in September 1960.*° 
The conference agreed on the significance of 
the development and on the need for further 
work to improve the paper in certain respects 
—opacity, suitability for high-speed presses, 
etc.—and to secure industry-wide consensus 
on specifications for permanence/durability. 
It invited the American Library Association 
to establish a continuing representative group 
to discuss the problems and seek mutually 
agreeable solutions. 


In November 1961 the Aveta Library 


yw Association established a Joint Committee on 


a Permanent/Durable Paper, including repre- 
sentatives of the publishing, printing, and 
papermaking industries as well as of the li- 
brary and scholarly world. This committee, of 
which Randolph W. Church, Virginia state 
librarian, is chairman, is now pursuing the 
questions arising from the Washington con- 
ference. 


“Among the publications printed from this first 
commercial run were the Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory, 1960, printed by Whittet and Shepperson, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

€ Permanent/Durable Book Paper. Summary of a 
Conference held in Washington, D.C., September 16, 
1960, sponsored by the American Library Association 
and the Virginia State Library (Richmond, Virginia: 


The Virginia State Library, 1960). 54 p.. 
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Tentative’ specifications for a 
permanent/durable book paper 


- The specifications for a permanent/durable 
book paper which were developed in the course 
of the Virginia State Library investigations 
and which are now the subject of the Joint 
Committee’s study are necessarily tentative. 
They refer, for example, only to paper of 60- 
pound basis and do not extend to coated pa- 
pers. In addition, although they refer specifi- 
cally to chemical wood papers there seems to 
be no reason why they should not refer to pap- 
ers of whatever basic material. However, at the 
present time they provide the only guidelines 
for the identification of book papers of ac- 
ceptable characteristics for library collections 
which are supported by published experi- 
mental data. These specifications are as fol- 
lows: 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR PERMANENT/ 
DURABLE, Non-CoaTep, CHEMICAL Woop 
Book Parers!§ 


(Based on 25” X 38” size at 60 lbs. per ream) 


l. The paper must be free of ground wood and 
unbleached fibers. 

2. On the basis of a minimum of 15 test strips, 
from 15 different sheets selected at random 
from a ream, initial folding endurance of con- 
ditioned strips shall average not less than 300 
folds in the weakest direction as measured on 
the M.I.T. [Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology] tester at 144 kilogram tension. 

3. On the basis of a minimum of 12 test strips 
(selected as in 2) and tested by 5 tears 
through 4 strips, initial tear resistance of con- 
ditioned strips shall average not less than 60 
grams in weakest direction as measured on 
the Elmendorf tester. 

4. After artificial aging at 100° C = 2° the aver- 
age of strips (selected and tested as in 2 and 
3) shall not show less than the following fold 
and tear for the days of aging indicated: 


Days Fold Tear 
12 200 53 grams 
24 140 48 grams 
36 160 43 grams 


5. The pH of the paper shall not be less than 6.5 
at time of manufacture, and after heat aging 
(as in 4) for 3 days shall show no sharp de- 
cline. 

6. Opacity of the paper shall not be less than 90. 

7. Procedures for testing shall follow TAPPI 


* Op. cit., Footnote 1, p. 31. 
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[Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry] unless otherwise indicated. 


‘Availability of permanent/durable papers 


Since the publication of The Manufacture 
and Testing of Durable Book Papers, a number 
of manufacturers have commenced the produc- 
tion of papers along the lines of the recom- 
mendations contained therein. The product of 
only one of these is known to conform com- 
pletely to the tentative specifications. While 
it would be desirable to test all products for 
adherence to these specifications, such testing 
has been deferred pending the search for an 
industry-wide consensus through the discus- 
sions of the Joint Committee. Should such a 
consensus not be achievable, it may become 
desirable for the American Library Associa- 
tion or some other group representing library 
interest in the permanence and durability of 
paper to establish its own specifications and to 
conduct its own tests and perhaps also to pro- 
mote the use of a watermark or trade name 
covering acceptable products. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the availability of a number of papers 
even claiming improved permanence and dur- 
ability along the lines of the recommendations 
marks a very considerable improvement over 
the situation as it existed prior to 1960. 

The manufacturers who have announced the 
production of permanent/durable-type papers 
are, so far as known, in the order of their 
announcements: 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond Virginia. 1960. “Permalife” book paper 
and catalog card stock. 

S. D. Warren Paper Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 1960. “University Text” book paper. 
(See the article by B. W. Stratton cited in 
Footnote 2.) 

Eaton Paper Corporation, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 1961. “Eterna” record papers. 

Ecusta Paper Company, Pisgah Forest, North 
Carolina. 1962? “Waylite” Bible paper, record 
papers. 

Crocker-Hamilton Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
1962. Rag-content record and special purpose 
papers. 

The Meade Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
1963. Book papers. l 


The characteristic in which these new papers 
generally mark an advance over those avail- 
able prior to 1960 is in lowered acidity, largely 
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made possible by the new alkaline sizes. How- 
ever, low initial acidity does not by itself 
guarantee permanence/durability. Use of long, 
strong, well-purified fibers and their proper 
processing in the beater are important for ob- 
taining the high folding ability which has con- 
tributed so significantly to the high durability 
of the fine old book papers of the past. 

A factor which can play an important role 
in the permanence/durability of book papers 
is color. There are but a limited number of 
dyes available to the papermaker compatible 
with alkalinity, because his coloring materials 
have hitherto been in general designed for 
compatibility with alum resin size. Perma- 
nence and durability are, in consequence, 
likely to be sacrificed to the demand for color. 
There is obviously need for work in this area 
also. 


Catalog card stock 


As members of the American Library As- 
sociation are aware, the findings with respect 
to book papers have been carried also to cata- 
log card stock. An investigation conducted 
under the auspices of the Library Technology 
Project in the W. J. Barrow Laboratory 
showed again that high quality fiber content 
is not in itself sufficient to assure permanence 
and durability, but that freedom from de- 
teriorative ingredients is also necessary; it 
showed furthermore that a permanent/durable 
card stock can be manufactured from other 
than the most expensive fibers. The report of 
this investigation has been published,” and as 
a result several permanent/durable chemical 
wood catalog card stocks are now available, 
giving the consumer the benefit of improved 
performance at lower manufacturing price. 


In summary, it may be stated that the last very 
few years since 1957 have witnessed a major 
step forward, largely owing to the researches 
of William J. Barrow, in the understanding of 
the performance of paper in library collec- 
tions, and in developments leading to im- 
proved performance in the future as compared 
with the past with corresponding reduction of 
the paper deterioration problem. But much re- 
mains to be done. 


"W, J. Barrow: Permanence and Durability of 
Library Catalog Cards (Chicago: American Library 
Association, c. 1961), 40 p. Library Technology 
Project Publication No. 3. eco 
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Anita Hostetter 


This tribute to Miss Hostetter is written by one 
who worked closely with her over along period. 
Mrs. Morton’s chairmanship of one of the sub- 
committees which produced the present ALA 
standards for the accreditation of library 
schools may be mentioned as one of her many 
contributions.—Eb. 


Anita Hostetter was a complex person of rich 
and varied attributes, dedicated to her work 
and devoted to her family and friends. Her 
professional colleagues thought of her as gen- 
tle, soft-spoken, meticulous, unobtrusive. She 
was also precise and decisive in speech, di- 
rect in approach, forceful in her quiet way, 
and orderly and analytical of mind. 

Born in Indiana, educated there and in Col- 
orado, Kansas, and Illinois, her commitment 
to librarianship came early. Early too, after 
only five years of school and college library 
experience, began her service to the aspect of 
librarianship which was to occupy her ener- 
vies and talents throughout her professional 
career. In 1925, with her appointment as Re- 
search Assistant to Dr. W. W. Charters in his 
Library Curriculum Study for the newly cre- 
ated Board of Education for Librarianship, 
began her long love affair with library educa- 
tion and her association with ALA headquar- 
ters which was to last until her retirement in 
1955. The titles of the posts she was to hold 
would change, as would the responsibilities as- 
signed to her, but library education was always 
at the very center of her professional life. 

In library education, 1925 to 1955 were 
years when the qualities of mind and spirit 
which Anita Hostetter so abundantly possessed 
could be used to best effect. At the beginning 
of this period the library school was accepted 
by the profession as an efficacious means of 
preparing for librarianship, if not the most 
efficacious. Settled too, with the Williamson 
report, were many of the questions as to the 
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nature and placement of library education. 
But the implementation of these professional 
decisions was largely still to be achieved. In 
the year in which Anita Hostetter threw her 
lot in with library education, of the fourteen 
schools on the accredited list only nine were 
in academic institutions, and of the 553 stu- 
dents enrolled, 64 per cent were college grad- 
uates and ll per cent had not completed as 
much as one full year of college work. 
Thus Miss Hostetter began her service to 


library education in a pioneering period. In _. 


the years ahead, many would be the changes 
and developments: the completion of the move 
of the library school into academic relation- 
ship: the continued rise in academic place- 
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ment of library education; the adoption and 
implementation of the 1933 Standards for 
Accreditation; the geographic spread and in- 
crease in the number of schools. In the forties 
a growing disenchantment would culminate 
in a forthright, intensive, and courageous at- 
tack on the problems of library education. A 
new pattern of library education, new Stand- 
ards for Accreditation, and a complete re- 
evaluation and reaccreditation program would 
emerge. The need to consider all segments of 
education for librarianship as parts of the 
whole would be recognized. 

In all this Anita Hostetter was directly in- 
volved. To these and other issues she brought 
her analytical mind, her power of synthesis, 
her sense of direction, and her ability to 
guide and to evaluate. Members of BEL came 
and went—more than a hundred in all—but 
Miss Hostetter remained to serve the board 
and through it the profession at her high 
level of efficiency and with her keen insight. 
The story of library education from 1925 to 
1955 could be told quite largely through the 
texts of her speeches, her reports and articles, 
her surveys. And if the story were told dif- 
ferently, a central character would be Miss 
Hostetter herself. 

Most appropriately, at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1959, she was given the Beta Phi 
Mu Award for distinguished service to li- 
brary education. The citation reads in part: 
“To Anita Hostetter whose loyalty, dedication, 
high intelligence, and competence as long- 
time Secretary to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has been a constructive and whole- 
some force in advancing the profession of li- 
brarianship and in improving the education 
of its practitioners.” 

Earlier, David Clift had paid high compli- 
ment to her in reporting her approaching re- 


tirement to Council at the Philadelphia Con- 


ference. His brief words, forming so excellent 
a summation of her contribution and distilla- 
tion of her personality, are a fitting end to 
this tribute: “She brought a high level of 
cultural and professional background to her 
several posts. Her contributions to the Asso- 
ciation and the profession are many indeed. 
Her record is one of distinguished service, 
faithful and loyal to the best traditions of 
American librarianship which she not only 
embodies but which she helped create. She is, 
above all, a very great lady.” 

On May 2, 1963, in Claremont, California, 
this very great lady died, leaving behind a 
distinguished service record for which librar- 
ians past and present are in her debt, as will 
be librarians yet to come. eee 
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Colorful-Practical 


GAYLORD 
. PLASTIC 
BOOK SUPPORTS 
f You'll like these fine supports for display as 


well as shelf use. Five colors in high-impact sty- 
rene—desert sand, stone gray, red, black, jade 
green. They are both light and strong. Modern 
design is as functional as it is good looking: 
won't get lost, can’t knife or tear books. 


Order in standard and oversize with plain, 
cork or urethane base. From $.36 each, quan- 
tity prices on request. 


Write for full details and complete prices. 








ab Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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She copies books to save time. 
You can copy books to save books. 


Here’s what to do if a page is miss- 
ing from an irreplaceable volume. 

Borrow the book from a neighbor- 
ing library. Copy the missing page on 
the Vico-Matic. Tape in place. 

The Vico-Matic makes full-size 
copies, of photographic quality. It re- 
produces text, pictures, drawings, 
sketches. It copies all colors. 

The Vico-Matic is so simple to oper- 
ate a grade school student can work it. 
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Insert a coin. Push the button. 
Nine seconds later out comes the 
copy. Clear, legible and squeegee dry. 

Copy service is a student service, a 
business service, a community serv- 
ice and a book repair service all 
wrapped up together. It costs you 
nothing. In fact, it saves you money. 

Send for booklet. Federal Division, 
The Victoreen Instrument Company, 
1055 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
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Starting Library Service to Hospitals 


by Thelma F. McArthur 


Does your local hospital have effective library 
service? The experience of the Columbia, 
Missouri, Public Library (now the service 
center for the Daniel Boone Regional Library) 
shows the feasibility and value of developing 
active service in this field. 

This library first stocked a book cart, 
donated by a local organization. The Boone 
County Hospital auxiliary, the Pink Ladies, 
provided the services of arranging materials, 
bedside presentation, and record-keeping. 
Such community support can augment the li- 
brary’s resources. However, the quality and 
- range of service can increase significantly if 
an experienced library staff member makes 
direct contact with the patients and is respon- 
sible for order and record-keeping. Conse- 
quently, the second step in developing the 
hospital program was to provide approxi- 
mately ten hours a week of direct service from 
the library to the local 175-bed hospital. 

Response to the work of the Columbia li- 
brary was good, especially from the patients 
served. However, the medical librarian of the 
teaching hospital at the University of Missouri 
in Columbia responded with a concrete pro- 
posal: Could the service be extended to pa- 
tients at that hospital? Not only could it be 


~ extended, it was, and arrangements were made 


for sharing costs and for building a core 
collection from hospital funds. Later, service 
to the Ellis Fischel State Cancer Hospital was 
initiated. 

In serving a three-hospital total of approxi- 
mately 715 beds, each room is visited regu- 


è Mrs. McArthur is a semiprofessional staff 
member of the Daniel Boone Regional Library, 
Columbia, Missouri. She is assisted at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Medical Center by a clerical 
assistant paid by that institution. It is antici- 
pated that on the basis of this experience it will 
be possible to extend hospital service to two 
smaller county hospitals in the region, as well as 
to nursing homes. 


larly once a week. (Where circumstances 
permit, return visits are made to fill special 
requests.) During the first six months of 1962, 
4309 pieces were circulated, excluding peri- 
odicals, an average of 718 pieces each month. 

The most frequently requested materials are 
light fiction, humor, and pictorial matter, but 
there are requests for such other diversified 
subjects as science, personal war accounts, 
biography, religion, classics, history, hot rods, 
and science fiction. Since a 150-book cart 
cannot cover every interest, the assistant 
draws from the library’s resources as needs 
arise. People with specific interests are easy to 
help, but a greater challenge is presented by 
those whose interest must be stimulated. 

Library service in the hospital may also be 
the means of increasing the patient’s interest 
in his local public library, primarily en- 
couraging him to use it. But he may give it 
greater financial support or work to aid the 
library in giving better community service 
because of his hospital experience. 

The assistant should not be merely someone 
who checks books in and out, but rather she 
should be someone of vision and initiative 
who offers to the patient new vistas and pro- 
vides stimulus and means for development. 
She should invite rather than push. 

She may rescue the patient from impercep- 
tive friends. A college dean received from a 
colleague a collection of critical essays on 
higher education; what she really needed was 
some absorbing detective fiction. The assistant 
may also lead someone to explore other books 
in the same field; for instance, the man who 
has read only so-called “pot-boiler” Westerns 
may become interested in authors such as 
Stewart Edward White and Ralph Moody. Or 
picture books may whet the “reading” appetite 
of a patient who never finished elementary 
school. A blind patient may discover the Talk- 
ing Books program or be provided with braille. 

Hospital service can extend beyond the 
patient to the children who sit and wait for 
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adult visits to be over or to relatives away 
from home who must spend long hours in 
vigil. Even hospital staff members who never 
seem to have time to get to the public library 
turn to the assistant for information and help 
because she is there when the question arises. 

The Columbia Public Library has found 
certain procedures useful in its work with the 
hospitals. Books are selected with an eye to 
ease of handling, clarity of print, catchy title, 
prompt opening, and simplicity of style. 
Where possible, plastic covers which incor- 
porate the dust jacket and are secured to the 
book are used for a cheerful effect and help 
in selection, as well as to protect the book. 

Each book is provided with two cards. A 
white one is kept at the library in a file in- 
dicating the hospital to which the book is 
loaned. A blue card goes with the book and 
provides for individual sign-out. Each book 
also contains a slip indicating the hospital col- 
lection from which it is circulating and a 
bookmark for the patient to use. The identi- 
fication slip includes an invitation for the 
reader to comment on his reaction to the 
book. | 

Canvas book bags, with the library’s name 
in large letters on the side, are good for 
carrying needed supply changes. And, also for 
identification, the assistant wears an easily 
read name tag, appreciated particularly by 
those she serves. 

The hospital library tends to receive a great 
many gifts. Frequently these gifts are in- 
appropriate because the print is too fine, the 
content is too involved, or the style is too slow 
or too complex for the mental apathy that 
often accompanies illness. If gift books are 
routed through the public library, they can 
more easily be accepted and appropriately 
placed. The general collection may benefit 
from an item not usable at the hospital. 

When book purchases are made specifically 
for the hospital collection, the public library 
collection can guide choices of books of un- 
certain popularity. This is particularly helpful 
in the beginning stages when the hospital 
collection is small. 

Just this week, a patient said, “We have a 
real nice hospital at home, but they don’t have 
books for us. I wish they did.” Could your 
library do something to fill such a wish? eee 
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Rewards and 


by H enry Lash 


To know books and to tell about them is a 
most important part of library work. All of us 
librarians at some time or other have had to 
compile bibliographies, prepare book reviews, 
write book columns. 

Because my own efforts in this latter direc- 
tion have recently burgeoned into what might 
loosely be called the big time, they may be of 
interest to other librarians. Our training in li- 
brary school, especially in book selection, plus 
our experience on the job should qualify us 
for public book reviewing. 

It started in 1946, when I came home from 
the wars and got a job as librarian at Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College. Although 
this is one of the most famous trade schools in 
the country, the library had been neglected 
during the war. My job was to revive and 
publicize it. Immediately I started a regular 
library news and book column in the college 
paper. It brought students to the library ask- 
ing for books mentioned therein, so it was con- 
tinued. 

Early in 1960 the editor of the college paper 
told me my columns were sufficiently good for 
me to seek wider and greener pastures for my 
work. For some reason I always take compli- 
ments seriously, so I wrote a letter to the 
managing editor of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner (Sunday circulation, 740,000) . 
Having worked a few years in the library or 


è Mr. Lash is librar- 
ian at Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Col- 
lege. He has reviewed 
paperbacks for the 
Junior College Jour- 
nal and writes “The 
Paperback Rack” for 
the Sunday book sec- 
tion of the Los Ange- 
les Herald-Examiner. 
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“morgue” of a big city paper, I knew that 
= newspapermen are quite a different breed 
= from library board members, and that it 
-= would do me no good to tell him I had made 
straight A’s in library school. I don’t mean to 
ay that all newsmen are a careless, fun- 
ng, hard-drinking, underpaid, uneducated 
cof bums, nor do Į mean to say that all 
ibrary administrators are relatively stuffy. 
ts just say that as a class newspapermen 
have a pretty good sense of humor. 
~ So here’s exactly how I stated my literary 
oe qualifications for doing a weekly book column 
for a big city paper: “One, I wear thick 
ae glasses; two, I’ve had tea with Somerset 
Maugham on Cap Ferrat; three, Pm a Har- 
vard man. How literary can you be?” 

The reply stated that if Pd settle for very 
little pay and a good big byline, they'd give 
me a chance. 

Coming out of the managing editor’s office 
after my interview, I dropped into a tavern to 
celebrate and there I met an old friend who 

. Wasa photographer on the paper. I told him 
my. good fortune and added that the editor 

st have liked my samples. 
at you think, buddy,” my friend 
ar r thickly. “So happens that 


Harvard man hisself!” 
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iow. So. far, so good. Everything I learned in 
book selection in library school about choos- 
-ving books for a library applies equally well to 
| choosing books for a column. Author, pub- 
_ lisher, subject matter, local interest, timeli- 
>. ness, format, physical features, illustrations— 
. all these factors in library book-buying seem 
AS apply to choosing books to write about in 
-my column. 

Publishers’ promotional efforts seem to have 
more effect on the book columnist than on the 
i. -book buyer. Some publishers furnish so much 
-interesting and printable information about 










E 


I’ve been doing the column for three years © 


Hazards of Book Reviewing 


their books and authors that the columnist is - 
influenced even more than the book-buying - 


librarian. As for cocktails, dinners, theatre ~ 


tickets, and other gifts from publishers and 
their promotional personnel: here again the 
book reviewer seems to me to be more in- 
fluenced by this sort of thing than the (highly 
moral) book-buying librarian. One publisher 
employs as his promotional director a cute 
blonde! I think this is unfair. How to with- 
stand the blandishments of a cute blonde is 
something I never learned in library school. 


What do I dislike most about the job? The | oe 


way they mutilate, extirpate, mangle, hack, 
scuttle, and ruin my precious and perfect 
prose! I pride myself in being somewhat of a 
wit, a fellow who now and then can come up 
with a quip, a bon mot, a well-turned phrase, 
a clever idea. But by the time editors, copy 
desk men, proofreaders, typesetters, and I 


don’t know who else get through chopping up = ae 


and mowing down my material, I can hardly 
recognize it! 

Just once my stuff slipped by the blue pencil 
brigade unscathed. I was delighted. But on 
second look the top of the column appeared 
rather strange and bare. Something seemed to 
be missing. It was—my byline! 

The joys of the job—in addition to seeing 
one’s name in print and being made up to by 
cute blondes—are many. Once in a while, once 
in a blue moon, FI get a fan letter. This is 
always a great lift. And then of course there 
are the w onderful books that flow my way. 

But what is most pleasant and most thrilling 
of all is discovering books I like and passing 


news about them on to others. I’ve already — 


stated my belief that this is close to the heart 


of librarianship, and the reason most of us 


are in the book-lending business to begin 
with. And that is why 1 feel that all of us 
librarians should be book reviewers for as big 
a public as possible. eee 
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How much better 
can a penny or two 
make a book jacket 

cove 





A lot better. For instance... Bro- 
Dart’s LIFETIME®Book Jacket 
Cover is engineered to last the entire 
circulation life of a book and give 
your valuable books the protection 
they need to weather the roughest 
handling. Made of 11% mil polyester 
film, the LIFETIME Book Jacket 
Cover is backed by a center-slit 
cushion of sturdy kraft paper and 
reinforced at top and bottom edges 
with a double-glued fold of film and 
paper. And what does all this extra 
construction care mean? More circu- 
lations per book for one thing. Far 
fewer trips to the bindery for another. 
And just one book saved from re- 
binding through its peak of demand 
will pay for covering ten. One book 


Gro- 


INDUSTRIES 


More of everything for libraries 
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saved from replacement will pay- 
for covering twenty. This is why we 
say you can’t afford anything less 
than LIFETIME protection for all 
popular titles and juvenile books. 
Write today for information on the 
complete line of Plasti-Kleer Book 
Jacket Covers for every circulation 
need, 


Dept. 996C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
Library supplies, furniture and charging systems m Alanar Book Processing Center m Bro-Dart Books m Unidoc Service 
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RECOMMENDED 


For every library 

and classroom 

Rand MCNally’s 
ILLUSTRATED ATLAS 
OF TODAY’S WORLD 


in 12 volumes 








“The best class and reference atlas I’ve 
seen for intermediate and upper ele- 
mentary grades (grades 4-9) ...can 
profitably be added to every classroom 
—even on a limited budget. This set 
makes today’s world really come alive 
in pupils’ minds.”—JAMES KIRCHHOFF, 
Principal, Hope Grade School, 

Park Forest, Illinois. 


RICHLY SUPPLEMENTS EVERY 
SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 


ONLY in these 12 handsome 
volumes will you find: 


e Interesting articles on every nation è 254 
full pages of detailed reference maps e 
Physical maps in realistic relief o 581 pic- 
tures, many in color, of significant places, 
ways of life e 277 colorful, special-purpose 
maps showing climate, vegetation, etc. e 
1,080 large size, 812” x 11” pages e 12 vol- 
umes now in Library Binding e Cloth: 
C Grade e backbone: reinforced; head- 
bands; heavy binders board e $29.95 


Examine Free for 15 days—at our risk 
- order from 


RAND MCNALLY 
Dept. ALA-1 
PO. Box 337, Skokie, Illinois 





New AL: 


Here are photographs and biographical informa- 
tion on some of the people who have joined the 
ALA staff within the past six months. 


GreorGe M. Baitry has been appointed executive 
secretary, Association of College and Research 
Libraries. He was formerly chief of Reference 
and Special Services at Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, Illinois. He has taught history 
at Franklin and Marshall College, Heidelberg 
College, and the University of Wisconsin. He has 
served in the University of California libraries at 
Berkeley and Davis. He holds an MA degree in 


history from the University of Pennsylvania and 


his MALS from the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Bailey has served on various ALA committees, 
and as district chairman for the California Li- 
brary Association, chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the Illinois Library Association, 
and chairman of the Reference Services Division’s 
History Section. 





Mr. Hoffman 


Mr. Bailey 


Daviv HOFFMAN has been appointed head of the 
technical information service for the Library 
Technology Project. Previously he was adminis- 
trative assistant to the secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, responsible for 
equipment selection. He edited the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, was treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, and served as executive 
director of the 1962 National Library Week pro- 


gram in that state. He has been active in Junior 


Members Round Table and is a graduate of the 
library school at Western Reserve University. 
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RICHARD K. GARDNER, formerly librarian of Mari- 
etta College, Marietta, Ohio, is editor of the new 
ALA book selection tool, Choice: Books for Col- 
lege Libraries, which will begin publication early 
next year. Choice will be published by the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries. Mr. 
Gardner, a native of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
received his AB degree from Middlebury College 
in 1950, a diploma in literature from the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1954, and a master’s degree in 
library science from Western Reserve University 
in 1955. He has served on the staffs of the Fon- 
dation des Etats-Unis, Cité Universitaire, Paris, 
and of Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland. 
In 1957-58 he was library adviser with the Michi- 
gan State University Advisory Group in Public 
Administration to the government of Vietnam. 





Mr. Swartz 


Mr. Gardner 


RODERICK G. SwARTZ is the new assistant to the 
executive secretary of the Library Administra- 
tion Division. Formerly with the Catalog Depart- 
ment of Harper Memorial Library, University of 
Chicago, he has his MA in history from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and is completing his mas- 
ter’s thesis at the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago. 


S. Davin THURMAN, assistant headquarters li- 
brarian, was a student assistant in the social 
science reading room of the University of Chi- 
cago. He is finishing his thesis at the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, on Fringe 
Benefits of Public Libraries, a survey for the Li- 
„brary Administration Division. 


HELEN McGrecor, adult books reviewer for The 
Booklist, returns to ALA from Harper Memorial 
Library at the University of Chicago. She was 
previously adult books reviewer for The Booklist 
from 1955 to 1961. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Denver Library School, she has also 
served with the Michigan State Library. 





Mr. Thurman Miss McGregor 
DorotHy J. ANDERSON, assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of the Children’s Services and 
Young Adult Services Divisions, is the former 
children’s librarian of the Greenwood Branch 
of the Seattle Public Library. She served on the 
staff of Children’s World at Library 21, ALA’s 
exhibit at the Seattle World’s Fair, and attended 
the 1961 International Federation of Library 
Associations meeting in Edinburgh as a non- 
voting ALA delegate. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library school, she is a 
member of Sigma Tau Delta, national English 
honor society. 





Mr. Anglin 


Miss Anderson 


CLINTON ANGLIN, production manager, ALA 
Publishing Department, is a graduate of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, with 
a BS with honors in printing management and a 
minor in graphic design. He is a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi, an engineering honor society. 
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JUST OUT...In Better-Than-Ever Editions: 


2 UNIQUE REFERENCE BOOKS... 


SKETCHING THOUSANDS OF LIVING NOTABLES, 
SERVING THOUSANDS OF DIFFERENT USERS 


WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN, Third Edition 
(1963-64). Briefly but engagingly sketches more than 20,500 
women in all meritorious fields . . . 8,800 of them for the first 
time. Typical of the widespread enthusiasm that greeted 
the Second Edition was this review comment in Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin (published by the American 
Library Association): ‘‘Because of its comprehensiveness 
and value as the only reference tool of its kind, WHO’S 
WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN is recommended as a 
supplement to Who’s Who in America” (another Marquis 
publication). The Third Edition is even superior, containing 
more names... a more representative selection in terms of 
occupations and activities . . . more ‘‘must”’ entries, includ- 
ing all feminine names that appear in Who’s Who in America. 
1,096 pages. 











WORLD WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY, 13th Edition. Gives the important life-and-career 
data on 23,900 current American and foreign leaders in 
business administration, production, technology, sales and 


business-related professions . . . 9,850 of them for the first : WORLD WHO'S WHO 
time. Constantly refined since its introduction in 1940, this vee {4 COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
publication in its new edition pays increased attention to 5 Teruo EOE 


emerging regions and occupations in America and abroad, 
while thoroughly covering older areas and pursuits. A handy 
index alphabetically lists 5,000 principal firms, with their 
key executives whose sketches appear in the biographical 
roster. The book thus has a dual usefulness obtainable 
nowhere else under one cover. “Of inestimable value” . 
“a treasure house”. . . “of constant use in our business” are 
sample tributes from past buyers. 1,450 pages. 





Both books are requisites for libraries . . . educational institutions . . . the press... 
business institutions . . . researchers and lecturers . . . other reference users. Both were 
compiled with data supplied by listees . . . completely updated . .. beautifully printed 
and bound. 
Each volume, $26 List Price. Special discounts for 
public institutions... book sellers... listees. 


MARQUIS-WHO’S WHO, INC. 


210 East Ohio St. * Chicago 11, IIl. 
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nie Meee rag 


by Myrl Ricking 


THE FIRST YEAR 


As the ALA Office for Recruitment approaches 
its first anniversary, where do we stand? What 
has been done? What have been the results? 

We set forth with four major aims: to provide 
the existing network of recruiter-librarians with 
more and better printed and visual materials; to 
give them working assistance in developing local 
recruiting activities; to provide more effective 
follow-up on the inquiries on the profession 
received at headquarters; and to develop on the 


= national level a supporting program of public 


relations. Our overall approach was what the 
recruiting report of another profession terms 
“dealing with what is nationally urgent on the 
basis of what is locally manageable.” 

In the area of materials, we have within the 
last ten months made available a new brochure 
on library education, a full-scale exhibit for use 
at major meetings, a small poster; we have in 
production a table-size display for use as an 
accompaniment to talks by librarians at career 
conferences, a brochure on school librarianship, 
and a poster done by a well-known commercial 
artist. 


-— The Subcommittee on Materials, which has 





been responsible for the character and quality 


of the materials produced, is continually sug- 
” gesting new ideas, new aids needed. In the 


suggestion stage at the moment are a brochure 
on trainee programs addressed to the college 
senior; a packet of sample materials: talks to 
high school, college, faculty groups, letters to 
counselors, ideas for bulletin boards; and an 
inexpensive prefabricated display, to consist of 
photographs illustrating various types of library 
work, together with a diagramed backdrop, com- 
plete with captions, on which they can be 
mounted. 

Materials have not only been prepared; they 
have been used. In the ten-month period from 
October 15, 1962, to August 15, 1963, a total 
of 169,630 pieces was distributed from the Office 
to individual inquirers and to librarians working 
on recruitment. 

More than ever before, recruiter-librarians 





throughout the country are assisting each other 
through the sharing of experience. They are 
meeting on state and local levels to develop 
unified approaches. Public, school, special, and 
college librarians are talking to each other 
about the relationship of their recruiting efforts. 
The quarterly Newsletter published by the Office 
assists in this communication, and within the 
first year the Director has participated in seven 
statewide meetings and three regional, involving 
a total of twelve additional states. Many other 
states have held meetings for this purpose under 
the leadership of the state representatives. 

The forwarding of individual inquiries has 
been speeded up and the whole procedure clari- 
fied to the point where it makes sense to the 
local representatives and, we hope, to the in- 
quirers. 

Innumerable commercially produced voca- 
tional guidance series have been reviewed, some- 
times at the request of the publisher, sometimes 
on a volunteer basis. The publishers have wel- 
comed revision and updating of the librarian 
units, and some have even moved reissue dates 
forward to accommodate corrections of fact and 
suggestions for the inclusion of new information. 

Librarianship was included in the attractive 
50-page booklet, Careers in Hospitals, produced 
by the American Hospital Association and dis- 
tributed in the spring through its 9000 member 
hospitals; in a mailing by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; and in one to the 
7000 member chapters of Future Teachers of 
America. 

Advertising was experimented with in the 
annual special education supplement of The 
New York Times, and plans are under way to 
place ads in the Journal of College Placement 
to reach college placement officers directly with 
our message. The Library Public Relations 
Council is contributing to this program by plac- 
ing advertisements in selected college news- 
papers this fall, accompanied by a plan to “satu- 
rate” the campuses selected by radio, posters, 
materials distributed in the placement offices, 
the college libraries, etc. An article arranged by 
the National Library Week staff with referral 
of inquiries to the Office, in the May 1963 Good 
Housekeeping, brought more than 2500 mail 
inquiries; they continue to come each day. 

At the suggestion and urging of the Office, 
librarianship is to be included as a volume in 
the new Listen to Leaders series being published 
by Tupper and Love with Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. Each volume (Listen to Leaders in 
Business, . . . Law, . . . Medicine, etc.) is made 
up of chapters written by distinguished practi- 
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tioners in the various specialties of the field, 
reflecting their own careers and philosophies. 
The approach is to the superior college student 
seeking to understand the profession, rather 
than to the high school or junior high school 
vocational guidance class. The volume on Listen 
to Leaders in Library Service is definitely sched- 
uled for publication in the fall of 1964, and the 
editors are currently approaching potential chap- 
ter authors. 

If the reporting of activities to date seems 
largely internal, from the point of view of the 
Office at headquarters, it is for the reason that 
until now we have not had complete reporting 
of activities throughout the country. Beginning 
this fall, all the local, state, and regional repre- 
sentatives will be making regular reports of 
their recruiting programs, so that the activities 
at the actual point of contact will be more 
directly known. This will also give us the first 
raw materials for use in evaluating our efforts. 

Evaluation cannot be realistically attempted 
at this point. The ultimate test is the number of 
qualified candidates who enter library schools. 
This we do not know for the 1963-64 school 
year, and even if we did it would not be an 
accurate measure of the past year’s recruiting 
activities. Recruitment is going on with all age 
groups, directly and indirectly, and only a very 
small percentage of the persons reached in a 
given year will be going to library school im- 
mediately. 

Recruiting is like teaching in that its results 
do not always reveal themselves at once, and 
sometimes are never directly visible to the per- 
son responsible. But just as the overall results 
of an educational system show on a nationwide 
basis over a long enough period of time, so, in 
a general way, the results of our recruiting 
approaches will in time be reflected by the 
persons entering the profession. 

In summary, perhaps the chief accomplish- 
ment of this first year has been to stir things up. 
That recruiting activity has increased through- 
out the country is certainly evident. That librar- 
ians are now doing it instead of talking about 
the need to do it is clear. That they are working 
more effectively together is also apparent. And 
that they have the talent, imagination, and 
energy to do the job successfully is brightly 
visible. (We don’t really have to worry about 
the image.) 

What is needed as we move into the second 
year is to refine approaches, to improve tech- 
niques, and to assure the completeness of our 
coverage. Our first approach has been broadside, 
and this is the way every other profession whose 
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recruiting efforts we know about also began. 
But in each state committee, each local com- 
munity, as well as at the national level. we need 
now to select for ourselves specific targets. Are 
we, for the year, going to undertake a campaign 
for reaching high school counselors? Are we 
going to communicate with the college faculties 
of every school in the state? Or are we going to 
address ourselves to all the women’s groups in 
the city? 

Different targets may be selected by different 
groups, but whatever one is selected. specific 
means must then be determined or developed 
for going at it. The right ammunition must be 
selected and used. A good portion of a year 
might be required just to develop a sound and 
thorough plan. And then comes the job of carry- 
ing it out—preparing the letters, obtaining the 
lists of individual names, making the individual 
calls, or whatever the means to your particular 
target may be. 

It is then that evaluation can and should be . 
made. Then it is possible to see what the specific” ~ 
results have been of specific activities under- 
taken. Then improvement can be made if the 
program fell short, or new targets can be se- 
lected, but never omitting or forgetting the con- 
tinuous follow-up required on the approaches 
already made and begun. 

The effects are cumulative. This is already 
apparent from the activities begun this year. 
And it is interesting to see how a seed planted 
perhaps in New England bears fruit suddenly 
in the Southwest. 

The response of the librarians of the country 
has been monumental. Your own belief in your 
profession is the most reassuring sales talk a 
potential recruit could have. If we can continue 


at the pace and in the directions we have beguny~_ 


there can be little doubt that the picture will 
begin to change. eco 


a 
NOTES 


There is now available from the Office for Re- 
cruitment a four-page leaflet describing the 
functions of the recruiting network and an order 
form listing materials currently available. 

The second brochure in the Demco series. 
Future Unlimited—What You Need to Be a Li. 
brarian, is also now available. It is concerned 
specifically with education for librarianship and 
includes as an insert the current list of accredited 
schools, along with selected information regard- 
ing them, such as undergraduate prerequisites, 
semester hours required for the degree, special 
courses offered, and tuition rates. 
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News from 


the Divisions 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Annually, the incoming president of ASD has 
contributed a statement outlining the plans for 
the coming year. The 1963-64 president, Fern 
‘Lone, head, Adult Education Department, Cleve- 
Jand Public Library, has this to say: 

- Because this report is being written so close 
on the heels of the Chicago Conference, it is 
i] that the mind turns first to what oč- 
surred on July 13 and the days following. 
‘Meetings and deliberations which take place 
during days like those have a dual meaning for 
‘those of us who are closest to their planning. 
be ‘They are both a culmination of work and 
i thought- that have gone before—and not only 
for the one year before--and at the same time 
a precursor of the year—-and perhaps years—~-to 
come, 

The 200 people who attended the ASD Pre- 
conference Institute on Reading Improvement 
for Adults participated in an experience which 
certainly broadened and deepened our concept 
of reading improvement from the one extreme 
of fundamental education for literacy to the 
other extreme which R. Buchanan Adams has 
characterized as supernormal reading. Out of 
the months of preparation for it, as well as out 
of the institute itself, came the conviction which 
pe -Jed to the establishment of a standing committee 
fo OT reading improvement for adults. Katherine 
O'Brien, Coordinator of Adult Services, New 
~~ York Public Library, has accepted chairman- 
=- -ship of this committee, and is already at work 
>on planning activities in response to the ALA 
- Committee on Legislation’s request for informa- 
. tion in the area of the library’s role in literacy 
programs. 

A little over a year ago the Reading for an 
Age of Change series of pamphlets was launched. 
= All five of the publications announced have ap- 
= peared in the course of the past year, and with 
the renewal of the grant by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, planning for Series Two 
is under way. Marion Hawes, editor of the 
‘Reading Guide Project, conducted a series of 
polls which helped determine the choice of 
topics for the guides to be produced in the 
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THE OPTICAL INDUSTRY 


& SYSTEMS DIRECTORY 


9th annual issue July, 1963 
$10.00 per copy 


Scientific optics is in a constant state of flux. 
The Directory keeping pace with developments in 
its field lists corporate changes, new optical in- 
strumentation categories, list of stack tenses, 


lt adds this year, a section devoted to Systems 


—the utilization of modern optics in data han- 
dling, missile guidance, plasma physics, simula- 
tion, ASW, MTEL IMC. 


Every opticist and every engineer working in the 
kindred fields of electronics or mechanics should 
have access fo the DIRECTORY. If you do not 
wish to order a personal copy, please make sure 
that your company or public library and pur- 
chasing office has the 1963 issue availabie. 


Publishing Co., Inc. 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


NOW... 
FOR THE 
FIRST 
TIME... 
IN ONE 
EXCITING 
_ CH | ALBUM! 
“1962 —Year in Review” 
This album is che first of a series to be produced 
annually by the world news staff of Radio Press In- 
ternational. Ke i is a provocative collection. of all major. 
news events, personalities and their voices which 
will make 1962 live, and re-live for you. Included 
are John F. ‘Kennedy, Pope Joha XXII, Harold 


MacMillan, Richard Nixon, Charles De Gaulle, and 

many others. 

An excellent classroom aid for teacher fat students 

in history and current events . . a timeless addi- 

tion to your record library. 

Received special merit award, Educational Class, by 
“Billboard Magazine. 





Only $4.63 plus 35¢ for postage and handling. 
GATEWAY RECORDINGS, INC. 


234 Forbes Avenue . Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
A A A A A EN A. A. A A: AD. A 
Please send me... albums of 
4962—~Year in Review” : 
My check for $... . is enclosed. CI. Bilt me. 
CH check is enclosed, we pay postage and. haoni lingi 
NAME.. i nni 
ADDRESS... 


CITY... ZONE STATE.. 


fe aar aar sanr mae SY Se ee r 
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LITERARY PRINTS FROM 
YORKE STUDIO 


New Printings: 
ODYSSEY 6 plates $2.70 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE 5 plates 2.25 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS & plates 2.70 


Special: & TALE OF TWO CITIES (double sized) 
4 plates 17” x 22” $2.25 (until 1/1/64) 


Reprints of sellouts 


Canterbury Tales 24 plates $4.35 


Beowulf Anglo-Saxon Epic 4 plates 2.00 
reduced 
Shakesperian Dramas 10 plates 3.50 
reduced 
Also Available: 
Macbeth 5 plates 2.25 
Julius Caesar 5 plates 2.25 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner 5 plates 2.25 
Nineteenth Century Novels 5 plates 2.25 
Romantic Poets 5 plates 2.25 
Tales of the Sea 5 plates 2,25 
Lady of the Lake 5 plates 2.25 
Tales of Edgar Allan Poe 8 plates 3.35 


Sets are done in black and white on 11” x 17” 
paper. They are authentic, detailed and exclusive 
with Yorke Studio. Full satisfaction is assured. 
20% discounts are given following the purchase 
of the first $10.00 worth of prints. Hlustrated 
catalogue 10¢. 


YORKE STUDIO 
60 Kramer St., Hicksville, L.i, N.Y. 
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coming year. As a result, the following most 
wanted subjects will be covered in the new 
series: cultural anthropology; philosophy; polit- 
ical science; contemporary poetry and drama; 
twentieth century biology. 

At the ASD luncheon during the Chicago 
Conference, a copy of the handbook, How to 
Use the Reading for an Age of Change Series, 
by Helen Lyman, was presented to each person 
attending. It is now available from the Adult 
Services Division for 50¢ a single copy; 45¢ 
each for 4 to 9 copies, and 40¢ each for 10 or 
more copies. This is a valuable pamphlet and 
should be examined by all of us librarians, for 
we are all interested in purposeful reading, re- 
gardless of the capacity in which we serve. 

Although the chief enterprise of the Special 
Projects Committee has been, and is, the Read- 
ing for an Age of Change Series, this is by no 
means the only iron in the fire. There are in the 
offing a study pending on factors which have 
promoted or discouraged reading as a continu- 
ing activity in adult life and an anthology of 
adult services literature. 

Undoubtedly every division longs to discover 
some way to increase the participation and in- 
volvement of divisional members. It is hopefully 
expected that the questionnaires which were 
distributed, discussed and filled out after the 
luncheon will supply us with ideas for future 
projects. 

At least a brief word must be said about the 
other committees, standing and special, which 
stand poised now to carry on for the year to 
come, Certainly the richest reward that comes 
to those who hold the office of president, is the 
opportunity to observe and grasp the work of 
the complex of committees which make the di- 
visional dynamic. 


Of all the committees, we single out the ASD ™ 


Conference Program Planning Committee for the 
St. Louis Conference. In 1964, the program will 


FREE SCIENCE MATERIALS 


The Free Science Materials you need to create curi- 
osity and relate applied science to basic science 
understandings are listed in the New, 1963 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SCIENCE MATERIALS 


Authoritative—Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.25 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


October 1963 
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take place within the time span of the larger 
ALA Conference. Planned is one joint session 
to be presented by the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Service to Labor and the Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population. Areas 
of common interest are being pinpointed by the 
two committees. The major part of the ASD 
program will give attention to the college stu- 
dent as a potential lifetime reader. 

It is my impression that the various commit- 
tees of ASD represent a sensitive response to 
the learning needs of adults as they might be 
met by public libraries. In the working paper 
prepared by Robert Blakely for the Conference- 
Within-a-Conference, he made reference to the 
need to acquaint ourselves with “changing sys- 
tems” and to strive to meet the exigencies created 
by those changes in our programs. It would 
seem from the evidence of action and results 
that ASD has been aware for some time of the 
need specified in the Blakely paper. eee 





ASSISTANT DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


Richard W. Luce has been appointed assistant 
director of the Library Technology Project. He 
replaces Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., who became the 
project’s director last July. 

Mr. Luce comes to 
LTP from the Conti- 
nental National In- 
surance Group, Chi- 
cago, where he was 
librarian. His previ- 
ous library experi- 
ence was with the 
Joint Reference Li- 
brary and the J. 
Walter Thompson Ad- 
vertising Agency, both 
in Chicago. He re- 
ceived his BA degree 
from the University of Chicago and his MA de- 
gree from that university’s Graduate Library 
School. 

The new assistant director is active in the 
Special Libraries Association. He is a member 
of the SLA Committee on Insurance Periodicals 
and the immediate past chairman of the In- 





surance Division of SLA. Mr. Luce is also a 
member of the Nominating Committee of the 
Illinois chapter of SLA. 


NEW PROJECT 


The Library Technology Project is undertak- 
ing a study of the question of the most suitable 
face and size of type to use in books designed 
for reading by people who have limited vision. 
The study’s objective is to develop a set of 
standards for these books for the use of pub- 
lishers and librarians. 

While the project is the immediate outgrowth 
of a suggestion by the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, General Melvin J. Maas, the lack of 
standards has long been the concern of the 
Adult Services Division, the Publishing Depart- 
ment, and other ALA offices. 

Dr. Jack H. Prince, associate professor, In- 
stitute for Research in Vision, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, will conduct the study. He 
proposes to proceed in three ways. First, he will 
evaluate, for relative legibility, existing type 
faces and sizes ordinarily used or recommended 
for the use of readers with subnormal vision. 
Second. as a result of the evaluation, he will 
establish a more (or most) suitable type face 
for these readers from faces already available 
but not necessarily in common usage. Third, Dr. 
Prince will produce a short educational film to 
promote and disseminate the information ob- 
tained in the first two steps. 

Completion date of the project is March 31, 
1964. The cost will be $1230. 


LTP FUNDS APPROVED 


The Council on Library Resources has pro- 
vided funds for the operation of the Library 
Technology Project through the fiscal year 
1963—64. eco 





All patented. Performance 
_Qjuaranteed. Orders ‘‘On 
Approval’’ invited. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 
to print library 


catalog card (3x5) 
$54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (3!/2x5//2) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 
LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, 
etc., $24.50. 

Please order direct from the inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P. 0. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 


(New location will be: 53100 Juniper Rd., 
South Bend, Ind. 46637) 
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MOVIE-MOVER RP 
is a mobile rear 
screen projection unit 
which will accommo- 
date any l6mm_ or 
35mm filmstrip pro- 
jector to show films 
in a fully lighted 
room. Libraries must 
use their own pro- 
jectors; the unit con- 
sists of a viewing 
screen about the size of a 30” TV receiver, and 
a converter box which sits on a table equipped 
with castors. The Movie-Mover RP has no moving 
parts and is constructed of welded steel with a 
chip-proof baked-on enamel finish. The sound 
reproduction system of the projector can be used 
when the film is being shown through the Movie- 
Mover. The unit costs $149.50, but purchase of 
an additional lens at either $30 for a l6mm 
projector or $40 to $48 for a filmstrip projector 
is necessary to effect reproduction on the Movie- 
Mover screen. For further information, write H. 
Wilson Co., 546 W. 119th St., Chicago 60628. 
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A COMPACT office duplicator, Multilith 85, 
with new features, has been marketed by Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17. 
Anything that is written, drawn, or copied on a 
master, from handwritten office memos to full- 
color advertising fliers, can be duplicated. This 
model has a capacity of 5400 copies an hour 
and a 500-sheet capacity friction feeder and will 
handle sheet sizes from 934” x 14” down to 
3” x 5”. For further information, consult the 
manufacturer. 


& & 


HANDY STANDEES 
are bookends which 
fit on shelves from 
54” to Ye” in thick- 
ness, They are trian- 
gles fabricated from 
steel rods and fin- 
ished in wrought iron 
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black or bronze. Although they grip the shelves 
firmly, Standees will not mar wood finishes. The 
cost is $2.50 per pair postpaid. Order from Jore 
and Co., 33-04 Downing St., Flushing 54, N.Y. 
stating desired finish. 


* &£ % 


IMPORTANT WORDS and phrases in reports, 
releases, news clippings, etc., can be highlighted 
through the use of the new Magic Marker Hylytr 
Pen. A stroke of the pen across significant words 
and phrases makes them stand out boldly and 
provides a contrast with the balance of the page 
type. The ink used in these pens is transparent 
and therefore instead of obliterating the print it 
gives it a transparent color covering. Created by 
Speedry Chemical Products, Inc., the pen may be 
purchased at stationery, art supply, and variety 
stores for 99¢, or by mail directly from the manu- 
facturer, 84-00 73rd Ave., Glendale 27, L.L, N.Y. 
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Pin Feep (marginal punched) pressure-sensitive 


labels have been added to the Friden line of 


service supplies. Designed for addressing, post- 
ing, and listing applications with the Friden 
Flexowriter automatic tape-operated writing ma- 
chine, the new 1-7/16” x 4” labels are fanfolded 
every 12” with a perforation for a tear-off every 
6”. A two-piece setup box holds 5000 labels and 
may be used with the Flexofeed stand to catch 
and refold the typed labels. Accurate registration 
can be maintained without resetting the writing 
line with pin feed platens, pressure feeding, and 
form feeding devices. For further information 
write Friden, Inc., 97 Humboldt St., Rochester 
ZING 


AUTO - JECT, 
an 
photocopy pa- 
per dispenser, 
has been intro- 
duced by 
Ampto, Inc. 
Equipped with 
a small DC mo- 
tor and operating on four standard flashlight bat- 
teries, the dispenser uses no wires or cords. A 
storage unit for both positive and negative photo- 
copy paper, Auto-Ject accommodates 125 sets of 
the paper in seven different sizes. Fingertip action 
ejects the negative paper, a single sheet at a time, 
from the lightproof bottom of the dispenser. Con- 
structed of lightweight styrene, Auto-Ject won’t 
rust, discolor, or chip and can be moved about. 
For farther information, write Anken Chemical 
and Film Corp., Newton, N.J. eee 
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LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. Shorts” 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


BAT 
MICHA bemebost EERS 
` 


“age 


aia F Fu. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CoO. 


fo auek peie Rikra Eijan both pert Hen ay plei abc'ecaler 


HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 


Library 
Machine 


PRINTS 


- CATALOG CARDS 
Hundreds of Librarice-—big and amall—now print 


3 x5 professional i a aie pa ostcarda (any 
imac nay i with ibe precision geared stencil 


Library di- 
rect on sige Atta ear oy RERA Waite 


_ DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 118 Chicago40 


FREE SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


The Free Social Studies Materials you need to vital- 
ize and enrich teaching are listed in the New, 1963 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SOCIAL STUDIES ees 

l Authoritative—Easy-to-Use E 
Available for $6.75 on 30 day approval” 


rT 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE +“ 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin .. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL OFFICER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
STARTING SALARY—$9060 


Position Involves full responsibility for personnel 
program of Milwaukee Public Library. Require- 
ments: B.S. degree; and M.S.LS. degree from an 
A.LA. accredited school; and either two years 
library experience Including personnel adminls- 
tratlon, or two years teaching experience includ- 
ing library administration. 


Apply immediately to Clty Service Commission, 
Room 706, Clty Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 








Assistant 
for 
Re: iders’ Services 


Alett, imaginative man or 
woman to assist in developing 
services to groups of all ages 

and in training staff 


ELKHART PUBLIC 
. LIBRARY 


seeks professional librarian with 
5th year library degree and appro- 
priate library experience in service 
to adults and young people for a 
new position in a beautiful, mod- 
ern building, opened in March, 
1963. Li 
Increased facilities now allow 
us to ‘expand services in adult 
education programs, art displays, 
film showings, story hours, serv- 
ice to` business, expanded book 
collections, readers’ advisory serv- 
ices, and in-service training pro- 
grams.'. 
An ‘excellent Board of Trus- 
tees, and a Library Staff who work 


well together have combined to 


gain a good reputation for library 
service. . 

The Elkhart Public Library, 
serving'a population of about 
45,000; has an excellent per capita 
income. 

Elkhart, Indiana, located four 
miles south of the midpoint on 
the Northern Indiana Toll Road, 
has a solid economy based on di- 
versified industries. 


Position offers good salary and 
usual benefits. 


Apply i in nanei to: 


Elkhart Public Library 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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FOR SALE 

INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK. Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 


3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indexes (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each 33. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Trans- 
lation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 3. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept, Bos- 
ton 20. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly sub- 
scription—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) 
—$1l0. Annuals ’60, 61, ’62,—$5 each. Binder—$2. 

INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. i 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Rees, Abraham. The Cyclopaedia or 
Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Litera- 
ture. First American ed. Phila., Samuel F. Bradford 
... (n.d.). Plate Volume 6 only. Dup. Plate Vols. 
1-4 available sale or swap. Old Sturbridge Village 
Library, Sturbridge, Mass. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 
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subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-86635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, Sth year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month’s vacation, city pays portion of 
hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progres- 
sive library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. 
In lively cultural community of 12,000, center of 
winter and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 
5th year library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 
4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume 
to A. B. Jerard, Pres., Board of Trustees, Brattleboro 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

RENAISSANCE in Worcester, Mass. New central 
building, new regional services. Assistant librarian, 
adult services, starting $7388. Program director, start- 
ing $6594. Children’s librarian and subject special- 
ists, starting $5468. Also regional adult service posi- 
tions. Address Personnel, Worcester Free Public Li- 
brary, Worcester 8, Mass. 

REFERENCE librarian. Specializing in young 
adult services. Public library 25 miles from New 
York City. A fine opportunity to learn all aspects of 
reference work, build a book collection, develop spe- 
cial programming. Salary beginning at $7200 scaled 
to $9600 with annual increments of $400. Minimum 
of two years experience. Write B-255. 

REFERENCE &brarian for public library in city 
of 52,000. LS degree and experience required. Start- 
ing salary $6000 or more, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, paid hospitaliza- 
tion, social security, and pension. Apply Marion 
Cook, Ln., Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, Conn. 

LIBRARY director III for rapidly growing library 
in suburban community near New York City. 1963-64 
budget, $85,530; book budget, $25,000. Salary range, 
$8000-$11,870. Four years experience, two in admin- 
istration. Send resume to: George S. Flohn, Syosset 
Public Library, 20 Cold Spring Rd., Syosset, N.Y. ’ 

HEAD of children’s department, LS degree, to ex- 
pand children’s services in library potentially serv- 
ing 70,000, two hours from New York. Central Ref- 
erence Library of Mid-Hudson Libraries system. Sal- 
ary $6000-$7500. Position under New York State 
civil service, Usual benefits, Apply Arnold P. Sable, 
Dir., Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

HEAD librarian needed for growth and public re- 
lations-minded 25,000-volume library in pleasant 
Eastern Pennsylvania suburb. Degree(s) in library 
science, or equivalent, plus personality and adminis- 
trative ability required. Salary open. Resume and 
photo to B-261. 

LIBRARIAN for growing public library in Phil- 
adelphia suburb. Salary open. Write: Edgar Halde- 
man, Supt. of Schools, Lincoln and Second Ave., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

CHILDREN’S librarian in attractive N.J. suburb 
near NYC. Congenial staff. Starting salary $5700. LS 
degree. 3744-hour week. Liberal vacation and fringe 
benefits. Write B-263. 

SENIOR Hbrarian. Library certification required, 
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cataloging experience. Community library in sub- 
urban environs of New York City. $5045-$5639, de- 
pending upon experience, N.J. State pension plan, 4- 
week vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. 
Emilie S$. Curry, Dir., Cedar Grove Public Library, 
Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

TECHNICAL librarian. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Bed- 
minster, N.J. Develop new library for R&D labora- 
tory in mechanical engineering. LS degree. Science 
or engineering background helpful. Salary from 
$6000-$7000 with 2 weeks vacation and other fringe 
benefits. Apply: Jay K. Lucker, Consultant, 9 College 
Rd., Princeton, NJ. 

ASSISTANT director, Experience unnecessary. 
$6400-$8200 in 6 steps. Handle children’s services, 
share general administration of small, busy public 
library. Write Mrs. Marianne Woolfe, Dir., Linden- 
hurst Memorial Library, 440 S. Wellwood Ave., Lin- 
denhurst, N.Y. 

DARTMOUTH College Library has the following 
openings: reference assistant, general cataloger, sci- 
ence cataloger, microtext librarian. Beginning salary: 
$0300 for recent library school graduate. Fringe 
benefits: six weeks vacation, 16% TIAA after usual 
waiting period, paid major medical, group life in- 
surance, college tuition assistance for children, loca- 
Hon in a winter and summer resort area which pro- 
vides excellent cultural and recreational facilities. 
Apply: A. B. Lockhart, Hanover, N.H. T 

LIBRARIAN needed for an active town library 
situated in southern Vermont in the heart of the 
ski country. Hither a degree or experience is re- 
quested. Salary $6000. Please contact Dr. Walter 
Wetherhead, Springfield, Vt. 

BRANCH librarian. Growing, progressive system. 
$5300-$7300, depending on experience. Write Direc- 
tor, Paramus Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 

DIRECTOR to organize new library in old New 
Jersey community of almost 100,000 close to New 
York; would hire staff, set up procedures and stand- 
ards, establish institution’s status, and guide its de- 
velopment. Desirable attributes include good public 
relations sense, planning ability (permanent central 
building in offing), and both ability and willingess to 
accomplish big library tasks simply and quickly. Mini- 
mum qualifications: graduation from accredited li- 
brary school and six years experience, of which three 
at least were in administration. Appointment can be 
made immediately to this exciting, stimulating posi- 
tion. Salary around $10,000. Write full details to: 
Heman B. Averill, Bus. Adm., Memorial Municipal 
Building, 1 Main St., Woodbridge, NJ. 

LIBRARY director, town of 37,000, main library 
and two branches. To completely direct the program- 
ming and personnel of this department. Directly re- 
sponsible to Town Manager, salary open. Apply Town 
Manager, Town of Enfield, Conn. 

ASSISTANT director for two-county library system 
in upper New York State, midway between Rochester 
and Syracuse. Position involves responsibility, under 
the general direction of the library director, for as- 
signed phases of library administration and service to 
22 member libraries, and one reading center. Require- 
ments: 4 years of library experience, 5th year library 
degree, eligibility for New York State professional 
public librarian’s certificate, possession of New York 
State motor vehicle operator license. Salary: $6800. 
Position open: January 1964. Apply: Mary S. Granger, 
Dir., Wayne County Library System, Mason and High 
Sts., Newark, N.Y. 


southeast 
BRAND-NEW Central Library in an expanding sys- 
tem has several openings for librarians who would 
like to live in a resort area. 1) Head of processing. 
Salary range $6144-$7704. 36%-hour, 5-day week, 4 
weeks vacation; and many other fringe benefits. 2) 
New positions are now open in processing, business 
and technical, social sciences, and children’s work. 
Salary range $5112-$6420. Other benefits same as 
above. Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall 
Annex, Room 203. Norfolk 10, Va. No written ex- 
amination. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY has a vacancy for a spe- 
cial services officer ($7636-$9166) to supervise the 
production of displays, exhibita,) and publicity 
throughout the library system. Appointments of gradu- 
ates of ALA-accredited library schools with appro- 
priate experience will be made at the beginning step. 
Apply: Nancy Maier, Pers. Offr., Baltimore County 
Public Library, Towson 4. Md. 

ARLINGTON County, Va., Department of Li- 
braries, has three professional vacancies in the 
children’s work field in their growing, progressive 
system. Sth year library science degree. Salary range, 
$5470-$7510 a year. Apply: Personnel Department, 


‘Court House. 


CURRICULUM materials and serials librarian. Po- 
sition open in the Savannah State College Library, 
Savannah, Georgia, immediately. To direct Curriculum 
Center and be responsible for serials. Applicant is 
free to formulate and develop program. Budgeted sal- 
ary $5800, faculty rank, month’s vacation, and other 
liberal fringe benefits. Description of the recently 
completed air-conditioned library appears in the De- 
cember l, 1959, issue of Library Journal. Apply E. J. 
Josey, Ln. 


midwest 


MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and 
pleasant working conditions. Salary based on back- 
ground. Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butter- 
worth Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

ADULT services assistant, beginning position, 5th 
year degree required. Salary range $5280-36600, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, and state 
retirement plan. Apply Director, Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

WANTED: Librarian I for new and growing li- 
brary in Brookfield, Wisconsin. Beginning salary 
$5200 for 5th year library degree. Good future, fringe 
benefits. Please apply to Emil Horn, Chmn., Civil 
Service Commission, 2000 N. Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, 
Wis. 

HEAD librarian for rapidly growing county li- 
brary serving a population of 18,500. New building 
with air-conditioning which is headquarters for five 
stations and one bookmobile. Position available im- 
mediately, Salary $5600-$7000, depending upon quali- 
fications and experience. Month’s vacation and usual 
benefits. Provides good experience for future ad- 
vancements. Circulation over 250,000. Write Raymond 
Baetke, Pres., Scott County Library, Eldridge, Iowa. 

REFERENCE assistant and readers’ adviser, film 


counselor and reference assistant (immediately), and 
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. operative, the Southwest Libraries 


children’s librarian. Unusual opportunities for 8 
topflight persons in attractive Detroit suburb. Salary 
$5565 to $7245 depending on experience. Top salary 
$9765. 5-day week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement ea ae social security. Apply to Robert 
M. Orr, Dir., Grosse Pointe Public Libraries, 10 
Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. pu 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Five pro- 
fessional positions. Processing supervisor ($8400), 
cataloger ($6300), assistant head, serials unit 
($7000), assistant reference librarian (2) ($6000). 
Library degree j cellent opportunities in 


medium-sized library system (600,000 volumes, 136 


staff total) in a state university of 17,000 students 
and 1650 faculty members. Broad range of estab- 
lished specialties in science, engineering, agricul- 


‘ ture, pharmacy, veterinary science, industrial admin- 


istration, and home economics, but with rapidly 
growing departments in humanities, social sciences, 
and education as well. Annual expenditures on the 
libraries are over $1,000,000.. Professional librarians 
have academic status and participate in generous 
fringe benefits and privileges, For farther details ap- 
ply to John H. Moriarty, 
small ID-type photograph. 
ic Cede Washtenaw County located in 

or, Michigan, needs a director. Beginning 
salary, $7500-$8500, 4 weeks vacation, social secur- 
ity, Blue Cross, 2 weeks sick leave which accumu- 


ir. of Libraries, enclosing 


lates for two years, and other fringe benefits. Li- . 


brary is based in a research area with wide library 


‘ acceptance and a rapidly growing population. Trus- 


tees are interested and aggressive. Address inquiries 
to 343 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor. 

CATALOGER wanted. Library school graduate. 
Cataloging experience not essential. Salary $5844. 
Write Bruno Greene, Law Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 55455. 

CATALOGER to administer pioneering catalog co- 

Service, the: 
Bolivar, Missouri. In operation since 1957, the co-op 
processes 52,000 books annually for the 12 public 
library members. Administrative experience desirable 
in addition to cataloging experience. Salary open. 
Write: Esther Gilman, Trails Regional Library, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 
librarian. Male. MS in LS from accredited 
school. Three to five years experience in public li- 
brary work, some administration; knowledge of book- 
mobile operation and school service. Right job for 


‘Interested person. Library has book collection of over 


140,000 volumes and annual circulation over 500,000. 
Apply: Board of haley New Castle-Henry County 
Public Library, New Castle, Ind. k a 
YOUNG adult librarian needed to open a new 
young adult department, Position open, LS degree 
ired. 38-hour, five-day week, four weeks vacation, 


- gi leave, social security, and state retirement. 


Salary range: $5500-$6200. Apply to: Mildred K. 
Smock, Ln., Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

REFERENCE &brarian for public library in De- 
troit suburb of 35,000, starting about January 1, 
1964. College graduate. One year training accredited 
library school. $5800-$6000. New building. 40-hour 
week, two weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social 
security, Blue Cross, $2000 life insurance policy, 
municipal retirement benefits. Apply Helen ine 


City La, 26305 John R., Madison Heights, Mich. 


. HEAD branch librarian. Opportunity to expand serv- 
ices, establish new programs, improve library public 
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relations for city of 23,000 as head of largest branch 
in Monroe County Library System. Supervision of 5 
employees. Library school degree ired, Experience 
preferred. Salary $5800 up, 21 days vacation plus 
prepaid Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance. Apply to 
Mrs, Mary Daume, Dir., Monroe County Library 
System, 3700 S. Custer Rd., Monroe, Mich, , 

LIBRARIAN. The Minneapolis Public Library in- 
vites applications for the position of Hbrerian to di- 
rect its library system which includes a Science Mu- 
seum and serves a population of 500,000, and to act 
as librarian, under a contractual agreement, for the 
Hennepin County Library, which serves a population 
of about 300,000. The budget for the Minn eapolis 


` system is about $2,200,000 and for the county system 


it is approximately $800,000. Applicants should have 
several years experience as head or assistant head of a 

library, including responsibility for public service, and: 
such administrative functions as personnel, budgeting, 
accounting, public relations, and plant maintenance. 

Educational requirement is a master’s d in library 
science or its equivalent, as disclosed the appli- 

cant’s qualifications, No limit has been a oy the age 
of applicants, The na ing salary will be $15,000 

minimum. Persons wishing to apply will be furnished, 
upon request, additional information consisting of a 

specification for the position of librarian and a state- 

ment on working relations of the Library Board and™ 
the librarian. Applications and ests for additional 

information should be mailed to Kenneth A. W. Back- 

strom, Pres., Library Board, Minneapolis Public’ Li- 

brary, 300 Nicollet Ave., 55401. 

LIBRARY director to organize and direct new li- 
brary system in educated, growing suburban metro- 
politan community desiring finest library service. 
5-year degree, 6 years experience, at least 2 years in’ 
administration; $9000 or up, commensurate with abil- 
ity and experience. Retirement and other benefits. 
Approximately 20 miles northwest of Detroit. Send 
resume and references to Bloomfield Township Li- 
ne Board, 4200 Telegraph Rd., Bloomfield Hille. 


POSITION open. Head of children’s room in the 
main library of Lincoln Library (the Public Library 
of Springfield, Illinois). Library also serves 
branch libraries, two hospitals, and 16 elementary 
schools. Position offered is under direction of head of 
children’s services. Requirements: library school grad-- 
uate with superior beckground in children’s literature. 
Salary scale: $466—$541 mo. ($5592-$6492 yr.). Usual 
benefits: Pension fund, group hospitalization, month’s 
vacation, Unusual benefits: The busiest library of its 
size in Illinois and a wonderful staff to work with. 
Send application with references to Grace W. Gilman, 


CHILDREN’S Hbrarian. Exceptional opportunity to 
develop juvenile services in established city library 
system serving a population of 35,000. Located at the 
foot of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four-season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four-hour drive from Chicago, half-hour to 
Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5640 with 
five (5) increments to $6600. Position on salary sched- 
ule is determined by qualifications and experience. 
Usual benefits: month’s vacation, city retirement, so- 
cial security, sick leave, etc. Position open. Apply E.. 
G. McLane, Dir., Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond’ 
du Lac, Wis. S 

REFERENCE assistant. Public library in metro- 
politan area of 51,000 near Detroit. MLS degree or 
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its equivalent required, 5-day week, 2 weeks: vaca- 
tion, bonus days, 814 paid holidays, retirement 
system, city pays hospitalization insurance, Beginning 
salary $5400, excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Apply Shirley V. Brabant, Dir., Roseville Public Li- 
brary, 27251 Gratiot Ave., Roseville, Mich. 

HEAD (Librarian ), Business & Technology 
Dept. Work in new million dollar air-conditioned 
main library. Administer well-organized department 


with book collection over 13,000, book budget of. 


$5000 plus additional funds for periodical and sub- 
scription services. Requirements: 5th year LS si 
and minimum 4 years related experience. 1963 salary 


range $6360-$8100. Proposed 1964 scale $6600-$8520. 


Salary above minimum, depending on experience and 
qualifications. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks vacation, lib- 
eral sick leave, state retirement fund, social security, 
credit union, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Write 
to Roger B. Francis, Dir., Public Library, 122 W. 
Wayne St., South Bend, Ind., 46601. 


mountain plains 


DOCUMENTS librarian. MA in LS, 2 years ex- 


rence required. Salary open, faculty status, sick 
ve, hospital-medical insurance benefits, 3 weeks 


status, retirement plan, generous sick leave and 
vacation benefits. Apply to: Director of Libraries 


L. W. Anderson, Colorado State University, Fort - 


Collins, Colo. 
southwest 
PHOENIX, Arizona. Youngest’ big city in the 

United States, 505,000 population, has openings for 

a number of library school graduates, Starting salary 

for Librarian I with little or no job experience, 


=æ $5400; with experience, $5640. Starting salary for 


{ 


Librarian II with background suitable to head up 
Science and Industry Section, $6168. Annual 
increments, twelve annual holidays plus three-wee 
vacation, group medica] insurance provided at no 
cost to employee, pension plan, wonderful climate, 
beautiful scenery, and a work program tailored for 
professional satisfaction. Send complete resume to 
W. R. Henderson, L. Dir., 12 E. McDowell Rd., 
Phoenix. 

ART librarian. Experienced cataloger and re- 
searcher required for museum staff, school and 


- public. Special Library and some visual education 


training are requisites. Salary: $4500-$5000. Apply: 
Business Manager, Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bis- 
sonnet, Houston 5. 
- UNIVERSITY of Arizona Library, Tucson. Area 
population near 300,000. University offers lively and 
continuing cultural advantages to community. Air- 
conditioned remodelled main building and new science 


library provide divisional service. 39-hour week, 
month’s vacation, social security, state retirement, . 


medical/hospital insurance. Apply: Patricia Paylore, 
Asst. Ln., Personnel. Positions open: 1) Serials librar- 


‘- fan. Bibliographical responsibility for approx. 500 new 


subscriptions annually. Procesas backfile orders. Main- 






(Keysort) of continuations. Super- 
tion and receiving, recording, and 

000 serial titles by staff of 3, within 

Acquisitions Dept. University experience, foreign lan- 


| guages desirable!| $7000. 2) Instructional materials li- 
ravian 


m. Kmphgsis on children’s literature. Take 
charge large collection high quality children’s trade 
books and other curriculum materials, including lim- 
ited A-V. Supervise amall staff in new building. Pos- 
sibility of teaching one section children’s literature 
and/or storytelling. $7000. 3) Catalog librarian. Ori- 
ental language materials, particularly Chinese and 
Japanese. Take charge small collection, including ac- 
quisitions and limited reference service to Oriental 
Studies Program. Aliens on student visas not eligible. 
$6000. o 

o i pacific northwest 
NORTHWEST | university library news cataloger 
with at least 2-3 years professional experience. Re- 
sponsible position in well-run department offering 
unusual opportunity for advancement, generous in- 
crements, excellent fringe benefits, good location, 
salary open. Write B-242. 

UN ITY library, Northwest, has opening for 
eneral librarian to assist in various areas of li- 
rary service. Excellent beginning salary for right 
person, unusual opportunity for professional growth 
and advancement, ideal working conditions, mod- 
ern physical plant, month’s vacation, good medical 
prograt, TIAA, and other unusval benefits. Write 

LIBRARY Association of Portland (Multnomah 
County Library) has openings for a cataloger and a 
children’s librarian. inning salaries for graduates 
holding MA degrees from accredited lib schools 
range from $5340 for recent graduates with no ex- 


- perience to $6300 for experienced librarians, the ex- 


act rate depending upon experience, Five-day, 3714- 
hour week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, social 
security, private carrier pension plan, and a medical 
and hospitalization plan. Portland is located in the 
scenic Pacific Northwest where the climate is mild 
and pleasant,: between Mount Hood, sixty miles 
east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles west. The 
library serves Multonomah County, with a population 
of 520,000. For further information write Katherine 
Anderson, Pers. Offr., Portland, Ore. 

TIMBERLAND Library Demonstration, Washing- 
ton State. A demonstration of improved services to a 
proposed area! of five counties involving municipal 
as well as county and regional unite. Open January 
1, 1964. Community services librarian, whose primary 
responsibilities, will be concerned with developing a 
program of extension to Lewis County which has no 
rural library at this time and coordinating areawide 
community services. Four years experience ired, 

a majority in, public library systems. Salary $6900- . 

, social; security, and state retirement. Contact 
Library Consultant Dorothy Cutler, Washington State 
Library, Olympia. 

POSITION : open. Supervisor of school libraries 
and audio-visual services in state agency. Excellent 
opportunity |for developing expanding program. 
Teacher retirement, social security, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion and liberal holiday allowances, Salary dependent 
on background and experience, minimum $7500. 
Write B-268,' — 

5 far west 
LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
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services, children's work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months, Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
US. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 12. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportu- 
nities in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending 
on qualifications. Outstanding employee benefits in- 
clude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, 
Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Highway. An 
equal opportunity employer. ` 

REDWOOD CITY is recruiting for junior librarian 
for adult reference and readers advisory work. Salary 
35340-36684 ($445-$557), normal first increase after 
six months. Personnel rules permit some appoint- 


‘ments at second step. Civil Service position. City 


pays life insurance and health insurance. Liberal va- 
cation leave, sick leave, disability leave, and state 
retirement plan. Rapidly growing community of 
50,000 in center of electronics industries complex 25 
miles south of San Francisco, 6 miles north of Stan- 
ford. City noted for beautiful homes and apartments 
and excellent climate. Maximum opportunity to par- 
ticipate in book selection and other creative profes- 
sional activities. Library science degree or equivalent 
required. Apply Personnel, City Hall, P.O. Box 391, 
Redwood City, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN (Administrative), $6675 per annum, 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Cali- 
fornia. Supervision of the general library serving a 
community of approximately 12,000 population. Li- 
brary science degree required, plus two years ex- 
perience. U.S. Civil Service; U.S. citizenship re- 
quired. Applicants should send resume to: Code 652, 
Employment Division, Personnel Department, U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 

CITY of Santa Clara, Calif. Immediate openings. 
Librarian I, $481-$584. (Longevity scale, $599-$614). 
College and one (1) year library school; no experi- 
ence. Age: 21-62 inclusive. Librarian II, $557-$677. 
(Longevity scale, $694-$710). Present opening: chil- 
dren’s work. College plus one year library school and 
two (2) years professional library experience. Age: 
25-62 inclusive. U.S. citizenship. Female only. Civil 
service, good fringe benefits. Apply Personnel De- 
partment, City Hall, City of Santa Clara, Calif., 
CH 3-7010. 

SENIOR librarian; junior librarian. Live in SF 


‘pays life insurance and health insurance. Liberal va- 


North Bay Cooperative System. Senior plans reference 
service program for new library under design. Pro- 
fessional degree and 2 years experience desired. $395— 
$481 monthly. Junior serves on new bookmobile. Pro- 
fessional degree and interest in work with children 
desired, $317-$385 monthly. Starting salary depends 
on qualifications. Secure application form from Per- 
sonnel Dept., Room 17, City Hall, Vallejo, Calif. 
PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
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County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454~-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $4 . Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CITY librarian tor a fast-growing public library 50 
miles southwest of Los Angeles. 5th year library de- 
gree, experience, and administrative ability necessary. 
Vacation, social security, retirement, and sick benefits 
offered. Salary range $6360-$7728. Position open No- 
vember 1, 1963. Apply Corona Public Library, Corona, 
Calif., 91720. 

REFERENCE librarian for county library. Salary 
$436-$530. Graduation from college, 1 year library 
school, 1 year experience required. 3 weeks vacation, 
sick leave, social security plus county retirement plan, 
Blue Cross. To be in charge of reference work at 
Central and 23 branches; 2 full-time assistants. Lo- 
cated in Central California, 344 hours to Los Angeles, 
4 to San Francisco, 2 to Coast, 1 to Sequoia National 
Park. Agricultural and recreational area; junior col- 
lege. Position open January 1, 1964. Apply Hilda L. 
Collins, Co. Ln., Tulare County Library, Room 10; 
Courthouse, Visalia, Calif. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S Librarian I for public library in 
Hilo. 1 year professional children’s library program 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian I -for the young 
adult section in the branch public library in 
Kaneohe, for reference section in Honolulu public 
library and 2 for University of Hawaii library, 
$5076-$6468. Librarian IT for branch public library in 
Lahaina, Maui. 1 year professional library experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Librarian III for University of 
Hawaii library circulation section. 2 years of pro- 
fessional library experience, $6156-§$7860. Foreign 
language catalog librarian for University of Hawaii. 
l year professional cataloging experience requiring 
application of a reading knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, $5868-$7488. State of Hawaii civil 
service positions requiring BLS from ALA-accredited 
college. Medical plan, social security coverage, re- 
tirement plan, and other benefits. Contact Mrs. 
Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Pers. Servs., 825 Mililani 
St, Honolulu 13. l > 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MS (LS), EdD (instructional materials, curriculum). 
Àpprox. ten years varied experience school, college 
libraries. Interested in administration, instruction, 
consultation, B-269-W. ' 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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When Grolier acqùired The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia in 1961, it immediately initiated 
an editorial program to create new features, new 
articles, new illustrations—to revise it vitally for 
America’s schools and libraries. 

Nearly 85% of its pages have been updatea: 
Volume 20.is completely new. 

In the last two years: 

—À brand new, never-before index, with all sub- 
heads set in casy-to-read separate lines, provides 
instant reference. 

—A completely new 384-page atlas offers full 
color maps of every state, province, country and 
continent, and latest census figures for each. Con- 
tignous historical maps aid the user unfamiliar 
with the geneology of new nations. 

—More than 9,300 of the 11,000 pages have been 
updated. 

—More than 8,000 articles are wholly new. More 
than 13,000 articles have been so thoroughly re- 
worked as to be virtualiy new. 

—Qver 2,000 articles treat topics not in the1961 set. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENC 


The Grolier touch has tr 
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isformed it! 


3, 000 illustrations are entirely new. 
niter paper gives a new sparkle to 


— Alore tha 
—Hearier, 
every Page, 


—More thar m new full- color pictures have been 


sented for ithe first time in correet proportions 
and colors. | 
—More thai (750 bibliographies have been rewrit- 


ten for re E accuracy. 


added. 
—Flags of al nations are wholly new and pre- 


In additio Ithe 1963 American Peoples Encyclo- 
pedia retains such special features as its ‘It 
Happened Wh en’? sections; its four-color man- 
into-space plates showing and describing space 
suits, el stations, capsules; special full 
eolor section on the world’s water; and more 
trausvisiong than in any other encyclopedia. 
If you hav ee as yet examined The American 
Peoples En yclopedia, call in your Spencer edu- 
cational consultant. He’s trained to explain its 
important ace in your library and in teaching 
programs. | : 
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The New 2-Volume 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
= DICTIONARY 


. Here is our living language, lucidly presented 
in the first dictionary expressly designed to be 
used in conjunction with an encyclopedia. De- 
tailed, modern; and up-to-the-minute, the new 
_ World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary contains 
-more.than 180,000 entries and definitions, 
20,000 of-which did not even exist a generation 
ago!.It fits proudly in the tradition of fine 
library service. 
Reviewed and “‘... recommended for school, home, and 


| _.° Library use” in The Booklist and Subscription Books 
i Bulletin (September 1, 1963). 


FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
_ Merchandise Mart Plaza hirano d4 T 
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PER PAGE 
NO Royalty Charges 





ALL prices for scholarly research materials are 
kept low at University Microfilms. The cost of O-P 
Books is one example. You can save up to $5 a 
volume by sending orders here where such service 
was Originated, l 

Your want lists are also more readily filled. 
Thousands of basic literary and scientific titles 
housed in the great libraries of the world are on film 
in U-M vaults ready for xerographic reproduction. 

In addition, current O-P Book Catalogues list 
over 10,000 titles including many modern works. 
Send for the latest catalogues. See how you can keep 
your acquisition budget under better control with 
U-M 31⁄2 ¢ per page prices. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST 


STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, HI., 60611. Second- . 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mafling offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membarship required. Single copies 25¢ each, PRINT 


ED IN U.S... 
æ 


Postmaster: Please send notieo of undeliverable eopioe on form 3579 to American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 


St., Chicago, HHI., 690611. 
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Here's the key to the easiest opening binder 
on the market. Also available in Rod Style. 
Write for the new Royal-Gard brochure! 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 








“Library Bureau was founded for the definite purpose of furnishing li- 
braries with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reli- 
ability. For thirty years its factories have been the work shops in which 
the best ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete 
form.” from: The story of Library Bureau, published in 1909. 


54 YEARS LATER OUR GOALS ARE THE SAME. 
LIBRARY BUREAU Œ 


2 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Tenue r iBS Pand OFFICE SYSTEMS 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


880 Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers November 1963 


THE ALA DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division ... 931 
American Association of 
School Librarians 
American Association of 
State Libraries ......... 927 
American Library Trustee 


FASROCIATION. ©... oc ccecees 937 
Association of College and 
Research Libraries ..... 927 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries .... 929 
Children’s Services Division 937 
Library Administration Di- 
vision 
Library Education Division 941 
Public Library Association 930 
Reference Services Division 942 


Resources and Technical 
Services Division ...... 944 

Young Adult Services Di- 
E A T E S TA 949 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Reader’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
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This is why America needs a new encyclopedia. 
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This is the new encyclopedia America needs. 


For the first time in the turbulent second 
half of this revolutionary century, a completely 
new encyclopedia—the Encyclopedia Interna- 
tional—takes a clear, new look at man and his 
works, his shrinking world and his expanding 
universe. 

Your students have never seen its like. Nor 
have you. 

All of the 36,000 entries are brand new— not 
revised. They must be, to show current political, 
cultural and scientific developments as part of 
a total context—rather than as raw addenda 
to outdated material. 

Every one of the 11,800 pages reflects today’s 


knowledge, today’s global perspective . . . and 





today’s teaching techniques. Journalistic edit- 
ing, study guides, teaching illustrations, tables, 
summaries, all contribute to easy comprehen- 
sion and sure learning. 


That’s why this is the encyclopedia America 
needs to understand our changing world and 
the people in it. 


That’s why more than 5,000 public and 
school libraries have ordered the International 
with only a fifth of its 20 volumes off the press. 


Write for complete details, including the 
unique low price. This price allows the usual 
school and library discount plus a liberal pre- 
publication discount. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


A PUBLICATION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 
SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION / 575 Lexington Ave. / New York 22, N.Y. 








MONTHS AHEAD of Planned. Publication Date 
YEARS AHEAD in Usefulness 


Tremendous public. acceptance of the 1963 edition has made it pos- 
sible for the publishers. to bring you the pretested 1964 AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA months ahead of schedule, with hun- 
dreds of added pages, and with thousands of revisions including: 


COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA: The most informative, most color- 
fully illustrated, easiest-to-use article on the subject, Written by Edwin 
Tunis, pretested for two years in public and parochial schools and in 
the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School, 


CONSERVATION: Brilliant article by conservationist Dr. Paul B, 
Sears. Full- color illustrations, Emphasis on“Careers in Conservation." 


FOOD; FOOD CUSTOMS: Unique, more useful presentation of 
reference material in this important area of the Social Studies. 


HIGH SCHOOL: “For Students and Parents" by Prof. William Van 
Til, Chairman of Secondary Education, New York University. 


INDIANS, AMERICAN: “Indian Legends" section in full color, with 
words and paintings by- Al and Natachee Momaday, talented indian 
teachers of Navaho and Pueblo Indian children. Curriculum-centered 
article by Dr. George | . Quimby of the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Professor Sol Tax of the University of Chicago, and the Momadays. 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN: Techniques explained by Lola J. May, 
Mathematics Consultant for Winnetka (HL) Schools. Other mathe- 
matics articles by Dean E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University, 
School of Education. 


SPACE TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION: 
Revised and updated by a team headed by Dr. Robert 
Jastrow, Director, Institute for Space Studies, NASA. 


42 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS CONTRIBUTE TO THE | 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR!... HEADS OF STATE 
among distinguished contributors include John F. 
Kennedy and Lester B. Pearson. 






mo Write to Vicki Johnson for Modern Mathematics Reprint, 
gA THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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The ALA Nominating Committee submits the 
following slate of candidates for the 1964 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association in ac- 
cordance with Bylaw Article IIL and Article IV, 
§ Section 2(e). The Committee wishes to express 
< its appreciation to the nominees for allowing 
their names to appear on the ballot. 
The attention of the membership is called to 
Article HI, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
j eads. as follows: 





At the midwinter meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten councilors proposing additional nominations. In 
ase nominations for more than two candidates for 
ny office are made by the committee and by peti- 
ners, the Council shall take a written ballot on the 
sented. The two names receiving the high- 
nber of votes for any office shall be: the official 
idates placed on the official ballot. 


fhe attention of the membership is further 


to Article II, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
et renas as follows; 


















ti ve Pinatas a petition of any one fan: 
dred” ‘members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided writ- 
ten consent of these nominees shall have been filed 
. with the executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Marietta Daniels 
Mary V. Gaver 
Everett T. Moore 
Margaret I. Rufsvold 
Hannis S. Smith, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 

i President-elect 

Ta accordance with Article IH, Section 1(c} and 
Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations are 


sresented for the office of president-elect, one of 
s whom will serve as second vice-president: 


= | EDMON Low, librarian, Oklahoma State Uni- 
= versity, Stillwater. 

- | ROBERT vospeR, head librarian, University of 
| California, Los Angeles. 


3 Treasurer (1964—68) 


RALPH BLASINGAME, JR, librarian, 
-yania State biiy. Habre 
WMAN F, MALLON, assistant chief librarian, 
Publie Library, Toronto, Ontario. 


Pennsyl- 








ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of- 


two candidates for the term 1964-68: 


| 
4 


ponneame nen 


PAGE ACKERMAN, assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

DOROTHY BEVIS, associate director, School of | - 
Librarianship, University of PeSoUEIOE, e 
Seattle. a 











SUSANNA ALEXANDER, librarian, Daniel Boone 
Regional Library Service Center, € olumbia, 
Missouri. 

MARY K. MCCULLOCH, director, Fairfax Count oe 
Library, Fairfax, Virginia. 


MARGARET W. AYRAULT, head, Catalog Deo- 
partment, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor. 

PATRICIA B. KNAPP, director, Monteith Library 
Project, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, coordinator, Children’s 
Services, New York Publie Library, New 
York. l 

KATHARINE C. HARRIS, head, Reference Serv- 
ices, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. | 


HELEN H. BENNETT, director of school librar- 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover, Delaware. 
SARAH LEWIS JONES, chief library consultant, 
State Department of Edueation, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


GEORGE S. BONN, chief, Science and Tech- 
nology, Division, New York Public Library, 
New York. 

FRANK L. SCHICK, assistant director, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C, 

HARRY BRINTON, director, Public 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
FRANK B. SESSA, director, 

Miami, Florida. 


Library, 


Public Libraries, 


DOROTHY M. BRODERICK, assistant professor, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MRS, RUTH HEWITT HAMILTON, associate pro- 
fessor, Library School, Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


885 









MRS, FRAN ES NEEL CHENEY, assistant director, 
Library- School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee.. 

MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 432 West 21st Street, 


New York, New York. 


MRS, GEORGIA R. COLE, assistant professor, De- 
partment of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

MRS. WINIFRED CLAIRE LADLEY, associate pro- 
fessor, Graduate School of Library Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


JACK DALTON, dean, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Colombia University, New York. 

LUTHER H. EVANS, librarian, Law School, 
Columbia University, New York. 


F. BERNICE FIELD, associate librarian, Yale 


praeina anining granenn anaiena 






MRS. “WELDON. LYNCH, trostes, Ries Parish 
Library, Oberlin, ‘Louisiana. 

MRS. J. R. SWEASY, trustee, Red Wing Public 
Library, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


MARGARET K, McELDERRY, children’s editor, 
Hareourt Brace Company, New York. 

M. BERNICE WIESE, director of library service, 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


HAROLD OSTVOLD, director of libraries, Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
DAVID R, WATKINS, head, Reference Division, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Con- 

necticut. 


MARIE A. RAPP, circulation librarian, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division Library, University 


of [linois, Chicago. 
EILEEN THORNTON, librarian, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


ROBERT E. SCUDDER, head, Social Science and 
History Department, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. age 

DAVID TURIEL, adult services consultant, West- 
chester Library System, Mount Vernon, 


New York. 


University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

HELEN M. WELCH, head, Acquisitions Depart- 
ment, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, 


imira oLan e n rene " 
p raan, tt oemnancmmaanent int atinan 





mtn, 


MARCELLE K. FOOTE, head, Extension Depart- 
ment, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 

ERNESTINE GRAFTON, director, State Traveling 
Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 





State C ollege, Allendale, Mihian, 
DAVID KASER, director, Joint University Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tennessee, 


COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 1, and Bylaws, Article ITI, Section 6(a) 
and 6(b), the Council Nominating Committee 
submits the following slate of candidates for 
election by the Council to the Executive Board 
for the term 1964-68—one person to be elected 
from each bracket of two candidates: . 

NANCY JANE DAY, supervisor of library services, y$ 
State Department of Education, Columbia, | 
South Carolina. 

KATHERINE LAICH, assistant city librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

ALMA JACOBS, librarian, Great Falls Public Li- 
brary, Great Falls, Montana. 

FRANK N. JONES, director, Peabody Institute 
Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

Ballots, with biographical notes on each nom- 
inee, will be distributed to voting members of 
Council at Midwinter when the election will be 
held. 


ROBERT D. FRANKLIN, director, Public Library, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

WILLIAM R. HOLMAN, city librarian, Public 
Library, San Francisco, California. 


GEORGE GARDNER, director, Anoka County Li- 
brary, Spring Lake Park, Minnesota. 

JAMES €. MARVIN, director, Public Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


methods analyst, Circulation 


New York Public 


GERALD GOLD, 
Department, 
New York. 

HAROLD Ð. MARTELLE, JR., head librarian, 
Bacon Memorial Public Library, 
dotte, Michigan. 


Library, 


Wyan- 


ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, librarian, University of 
Cincinnati, Ciadnnáti, Ohio. 

MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, director, University 
of Washington Library, Seattle. 


REV. OLIVER L. KAPSNER, research cataloger, 
St. Vincent 
Pennsylvania. 

REV. JOVIAN LANG, librarian, Quincy College, 
Quincy, Hlinois. 


College Library, Latrobe, 


Council Nominating Committee 
Robert Rohlf 
Elinor Yungmeyer | 
Nettie B. Taylor, chairman 
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THINKING ABOUT SAVING MONEY ? 





hy a COMMERCIAL 200 
oe Piaten size 18/2” x 23” for work 
vp Mee gh aia i 36” by any jength in sections. 


Go Seal and See 


Consider the economy of using the 
same Seal press for dry mounting, 
laminating, cloth backing and for 
the preparation of either black and 
white or full color transparencies! 
Five press models are manufactured 
to rigid quality standards for every purse and purpose 
in platen sizes 814” x 11” to 26” x 32” that will handle 
work as large as 52” wide by any length in sections. 





The Seal press has been designed with versatility, 
simplicity and dependability foremost in mind. Thou- 
sands of users proclaim its rugged construction yet 
ease of operation which has given them so many years 
of perfect results, pleasure and trouble-free service. 


Go Seal and See how you too can reduce your costs 
and improve the quality of your mounts, laminations, 
backing methods and ‘“‘lifts’’ with the system offering 
you a complete package from materials to equipment. 


A SEAL DRY MOUNTING PRESS FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


JUNIOR 60 
(left) An inexpensive 
press for the occa- 
sional user. Platen 
842" x 11”. Handles 
work to 16” x 20” in 
sections. For dry 
mounting only. 





bo 


Mounting 


Tissues Film 





Having pioneered over a quarter century ago with removable 
Fotoflat dry mounting tissue, the name Seal, Incorporated has 
become synonomous with quality heat sealing materials, ac- 
cessories and equipment. Today, in addition to Fotoflat, the 
Seal product family includes Seal MT5, the thinner, genera! 
purpose dry mounting tissue; Seal-Lamin, the laminating film 
to protect drawings, papers, maps and many other stiff and 


SEAL, INCORPORATED 


STANDARD 120 
(left) Platen 152” x 
1812”. Work to 1614” 
x 36” in sections. 


JUMBO 150 (right) 
Similar to Standard i 
120 but open on three 
sides for larger 
sectional mounting to 
36” by any length. 


MASTERPIECE 
350 (right) Especially 
designed for picture 
framing and indus- 
trial work. Platen 26” 
x 32”. Work to 52” 

by any length 

in sections. 








Transpara- 
Film 


Backing ` 
Cloth 


te 


pliable materials; Chartex backing cloth for hinging and rein- 
forcing prints, maps and charts, and Transpara-Film to “lift” 
material from clay-coated printed matter for projectorals. Use 
one Seal dry mounting press for all procedures. Available 
through Seal dealers and distributors servicing industry, 
schools and public institutions. They will gladly show you Seal 
economy in action. The pleasure will be theirs — and yours too! 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 


DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MTS — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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Ontario Public Library 


215 East C 


Ontario, California 


SEER 


GERE GILLES LBELLEW LIBRE ENE gph: 





Knowledgeability 


Royalmetal makes somber library shelving come in the West. Royalmetal study carrels insure 
to life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library maximum convenience, comfort and rivað 
shelving flexibility allows for expansion as com- and Royalmetal library stacks conserve space 
munity needs increase. That’s why the Ontario Find your knowledgeable Royalmetal dealer ir 
Public Library, Ontario, California, chose the Yellow Pages. Or write Royalmetal Corpore 
Royalmetal for its new building, one of the finest tion, Dept.45-K,One Park Avenue, New York 1 


THE STORY OF JOHNNY APPLESEED by 
Aliki + Illustrated in full color and black and white 
by the author. Ages 4-7, $3.37* 


THE STORY OF PAUL BUNYAN by Barbara 
Emberley + Illustrated in two-color woodcuts by Ed 
Emberley. Ages 4-8, $3.13* 


ONIROKU and the Carpenter retold by 
Tadashi Matsui • Illustrated in full color and black 
PRENTICE- ana white by Suckichi Akaba. Aves 47, $3.13" 
9 
HALL S HIPPOPOTAMUS by Eriko Kishida ° Illustrated 
in full color by Chiyoko Nakatani. Ages 4-7, $3.13* 


F A | | THE SKELETON IN ARMOR by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow ° Illustrated in full color and black 
and white by Paul Kennedy. Ages 9-12, $3.37* 


B O O KS A BOOK FOR ABE by Virginia Frances Voight * 


Illustrated by Jacqueline Tomes. Ages 8-11, $2.84* 


te f r AGUK OF ALASKA by Nancy McIvor Webb * 
Illustrated in woodcuts by the author. A Junior 
Research Book. Ages 8-11, $2.84* 


ou N CREATURES OF THE DEEP by Agnes 
McCarthy * Illustrated by Edna Miller. A Junior 
Research Book. Ages 8-11, $2.84* 


r e a d e rS ANRA THAT WORK FOR MAN by Lenore 


ander * Illustrated by Polly Bolian. A Junior Re- 
search Book. Ages 8-11, $2.84* 


THE LIFE OF POCAHONTAS by Doris Faber 
°- Illustrated by Elinor Jaeger. A Junior Research 
Book. Ages 8-11, $2.84* 


ELECTRICITY IN YOUR LIFE by Eugene David 
°” Illustrated by Aliki. A Junior Research Book. 
Ages 9-12, $2.84* 


E *P-H Library Edition Net 


PRENTICE- 
HALL, INC. 


LIBRARY DIVISION + BOX 500H 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 





I \ Illustration rom JOHNNY APPLESEED 


i 
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< 90” high 
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AETNASTAK STEEL moor 
LIBRARY BOOKSTACK 705e" 


> 36” and 30” widths 
IN THE COLORS AND SIZES YOU NEED 


AETNASTAK is the new standard of excellence in library book- l , 
stack; famous for rigid, sway-braceless ‘‘Uni-Frame” construc- ‘ Complete line of accessories 





> 5 standard depths 


i , en Is, etc. 
tion. It gives you greater strength and safety, plus beauty of (tops, end panels, etc.) 
design. Write for brochure. Dept. A. 





AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 
nl 
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The general theme for National Libr Week this year which 
will appear in all the promotion pieces is, "Reading is the 
Key." This is the theme which has been used by the Canadian 
Library Association for several years. The National Library 
Week Steering Committee has selected several areas for 
special emphasis. They are: librarianship as a careers 
critical shortages in school and academic libraries; the 
important role of state libraries; the attack on illiteracy, 
with primary emphasis on developing the reading habit in the 
very young. 


Announcements of the 1964 ALA Awards are made in this issue, 
beginning on page 910. Twenty awards, citations, and 
scholarships are to be given next year, some of which are 
available to two or more winners. Under the name of each 
award, information is given on how to make nominations or 
how to secure application forms. The Library Binding Insti- 
tute Scholarship is offered for the first time by ALA this 
year. 


A number of libraries, both public and college and university, 
regularly send their annual reports to the ALA Headquarters 
Library. These reports are very useful and we would 
appreciate having the Headquarters Library added to the 
mailing for the annual reports of other libraries. 


Those libraries lacking complete sets of the ALA Bulletin will 
be interested to know that volumes one to twenty, 1907-1926, 


b will be available in an offset reprint in November. For 
complete information see page 950. 


(hs -E 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 


October 14, 1963 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New 
~ York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, 
Chicago: January 27—-February 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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OORT ii 


Bro-Dart combines 
design plus maintenance for all libraries 


i 








decorative combination. Shelf brackets are in- 
finitely adjustable to the last fraction of an inch 
by a special locking device. Back panels are 
available for all shelving. They are especially de- 
“ee sirable for wall-attached 
shelving to by-pass the 
need to finish the walls 
behind them. 

Bro-Dart will be happy 
to put its years of in-the- 
field-experience at your 
disposal. Call upon us at 
any time for our help in 
the complex work of designing a library floor- 
plan . . . utilizing either the Contemporary 
Series or Bro-Dart’s renowned Traditional Line. 
In the meantime, write for complete informa- 
tion on both styles now. 


Pno wif INDUSTRIES 


Library supplies » Bro-Dart Books, Inc. » Library 
furniture n Alanar Book Processing Center, Inc. 
a Library charging systems =» Unidoc Service, Inc. 
Dept. 1096C, 56 Earl Street, Newark, N.J. 07114 

1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 

In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 


Contemporary Line joins 
rich woods and metal for 
durability and flexibility 





Warm woods, excitingly styled, yet completely 
practical! Bro-Dart’s new Contemporary Series 
is a fresh and inventive way to furnish all li- 
braries. It achieves a brighter, more open look 
that’s an integral part of the best in current 
architectural thinking. And it places an em- 
phasis on the flexibility and easy maintenance 
that means increased efficiency and economy. 
For example, } le paT ef rt 

because most Bae 
pieces in the 
Contemporary 
Series are a 
unique combi- 
nation of alum- 
inum, steel and 
pre-finished 
wood panels... 
each panel is easily replaced or interchanged. 
Charging desks permit ready expansion. Cata- 
log card cabinets can be added to easily . 
and because the card trays are smooth-fitting 
molded aluminum they are sturdy and durable. 
Even shelving carries through this versatile, 


¢ e 
b 





TEES) 
TEREE 
TEED 


{44-44 
144-4 
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7? 7 YOU CAN FILL AN IMPORTANT GAP 
IN) YOUR LIBRARY’S COLLECTION 


Reprinted in twenty volumes with a “Retrospect” by F. R. 











and a complete new index 





nt re run of Scrutiny—the century's most influential quarterly magazine of- criticism 
ts birth i m 1932 until its demise in 1953—has been repr: inted i in nineteen volumes, The 
twentieth volume contains a complete analytical index and a long “Retrospect” by Dr Leavis, 
founder of Scrutiny and its principal guide throughout its lifetime. 


ie $ | Scrutiny is now almost indispensable source material fori students, teachers, and 

ese chers in literature and social history. Yet, because of its small printings, its 

issues have become collectors’ items, and only a handful of American libraries is 

eS fortunate enough to have complete files—and until now, there has been no com- 
| plete, detailed index at all. 








Now it is possible for your subscribers to discover, with maximum convenience, the original o 
articles in which the greatness of T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound was first recognized . . . in 
which the “great tradition” of the novel, from Jane Austen to D. H. Lawrence, was first de- 
-Ained . . . in which all literature—from medieval to modern times in England, America, and. 

 — Europe—was re-evaluated and related to man’s total existence, in ways that have come to 

i dominate t day's critical thought. Here are perceptive reviews of the work of Hemingway, 

i s805, Henry Miller, Marianne Moore, Frost, Sartre, Camus—when it first 

s Dr Leavis’s famous article on Shelley, with its radical revision of accepted 

na es Ethe. great romantics and their Victorian successors. 













But Scrutiny’s scope was defined more broadly still—taking in cogent views by 
leading writers on economics, philosophy, music, education, history, science, and 
politics as well. Its many eminent contributors included D. W. Harding, Henri 


Fluchére, Herbert Butterfield, Denys T hompson, L. C. Knights. 


$125 the set single volumes, $6.50 each 





entity 
sine 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 





RESS 
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RECORDAK MICROFILMING 


IN 
LIBRARIES 





MICROFILM... 


ficrotape gives you the advan- 
ages of Recordak Microfilming 
lus benefits you may never have 
onsidered! Microtape printed 
‘om microfilm lets you put up to 
8 records on an ordinary 3 x 5 file 
ard. That’s the equivalent ol a 


hole file folder! Just one inch of 


le cards can hold as many as 


5.000 records. 


ECORDAK CORPORATION 


TO PAPER TAPE... 


Microtape images are authentic 
black-on-white photo-miniatures 
which, on the screen of a compact 
reader, are enlarged to magnify 
every detail of the originals for 
clear, sharp readability. Micro- 
tape on file cards can make millions 
of records immediately accessible 


for fast reference. 








TO YOUR FILE CARD... 


Microtape comes to you backed 
with a pressure-sensitive adhesive, 
ready to use. Just press it in place. 
Then it really stays put. Micro- 
tape files are easily up-dated and 
readily intersorted with other 
same-size card records. You multi- 
ply file capacity and the flexibility 
of any card filing system with 
Microtape ! 


Microtape is a trademark of Microcard Corporation 


G-11 


70 Broadway, Dept. A-4, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on Recordak Microtape services. 


Jame 


Qe i 








Company____ 





SRECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 


IN CANADA — Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 








; me, ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at the 

-> Edgewater Beach Hotel, January 27 to February 
- Room rates at the hotel for this meeting are as 
shown in the reservation form below. Reserva- 
. will be processed i in the order alas and 





sésible. As cea single rooms are limited 
a are a to arrange for soubie 





















SAR one 29, at 2:00 P.M., and on 
lanuary 30, at 2:00 P.M. An. informa- 
eting of the Council with the Executive 


Mr. . John W. Putnam 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 
5300 N. Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Ilinois 






: oe as follows: 
ingle occupancy 


‘Double occupancy (twin beds or double) 


Family Unit (2 twin bedded rooms with connecting hath) 


Small Suite (bedroom and parlor) 


oe, - Sunparlor Suite (bedroom and parlor) ..... 









Ce ee Se ee ee ee ee ee trh 


Ce ee a T r a a a 


o asune SS 2 Sr 2 


Arrival 
Departure 


: Mail confirmation to: 


Ce G 


MIDWINTER MEETING—1 964 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING—HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


7 8 ee ee ane ee he ee eH +e HH He we 


se ae ee wee HR tiptoe ahaa ew LEO 


=e e # > © © 2 


s and addresses of occupants (bracket those sharing a room) 


ee Se Se ee ee ce er a a E S E S E E E t a eaae 


O ee ee er Se Se E Sr ee re 2 2 2 E? skk * te 







Board will be held Wednesday, January 29, 
8:30 A.M. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com “ 
tee will meet on Saturday, January 25, from 2:00. 
to 6:00 p.m. and at 8:30 p.M.; on Sunday, Janu 
ary 26, from 8:30 a.m. to 12: 00 n noon and a 
"Meetings of the Executive Boards 
oe nai 27, H: use M 






















uary 29, 8 :30 P. M3 F Po Januar ; 
to 12:00 noon and 2:00 P.M. 
Registration fees for the: i 
are $2.00 daily or $5.00 for ie entire we 
istration will begin at the hotel on n Sunday ei 
ning, J angay 26. a 


















POPE asrsaase aeae C] $16.00 e 

CETTE [C] $16.00 to $31.00 a 
TETT Laaeaeasrae 11- [C] $20.00 to $31 w 
EI Leararen eee ee r [1925.00 to $52.00 : - 


CEE E E r a r r a S a a a E E r 


>ra zeoesvpt sasas sess šera 0 rera y 


Ce r r r E a e a a a a a E a a a a a r E a a a a S r E a E E E a E 





„gnTUCKY BOOKMOBILE mm 


S in 
FREE LIBRARY SERVICE 





How to get an economical bookmobile for 
your library without sacrificing quality 


The answer — follow the lead of many state li- 
brary boards. They must, through public policy, 
buy the most for each dollar expended. At 
Gerstenslager these basic designs for fleet pur- 
chases have been carefully engineered to pro- 
vide maximum book space and more crew 
convenience. Incorporated in these units are the 
latest in proven features to reduce maintenance, 
lengthen service life and insure easier, safer 
operation. 

You can benefit from their experience by in- 














vestigating these pre-designed, route-proven 
bookmobiles. Some latitude in custom specifi- 
cation is possible without radically affecting the 
cost. Most important, you too can get more book- 
mobile for your money, enjoy the benefits of 
Gerstenslager’s field service, and give your pa- 
trons the best in mobile library convenience. 

A nearby Gerstenslager representative is 
ready to work with you, from initial planning to 
delivered product. His help and experience is 
yours... without obligation or cost. Write or wire: 








CERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES - 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 


The Use of 
“The Humanities” 
In Adult Education 


by Bertha Northern, Film Librarian, 
Kansas City Public Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The Kansas City Public Library has 
found the provocative films that make 
up the excellent Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Humanities Series to be a 
natural field for stimulating discussion 
groups. 

We have seen these films with their 
penetrating analyses, dramatic char- 
acterizations, and probing questions open 
doors to individual pleasure and enrich- 
ment. Through the intellectual explora- 
tion of drama, literature, art, and phi- 
losophy, one is made aware of the fact 
that some of the problems have also 
puzzled and frustrated man in ages past, 
and that values of truth and beauty have 
always been paramount to human needs, 
to be sought out, defined and related to 
the individual. 

From this basic understanding of 
human experiences man gains a new in- 
sight into himself. The Humanities Films 
do not offer any pat answers or quick 
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solutions, but with the knowledge gained 
from an exposure to this series one is 
now better equipped to build a more 
meaningful approach to life and the role 


he must play in it. 
& ¢€. tiie ~& 


USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue « Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


0 Please send me a brochure describing the study films which 
make up your HUMANITIES FILM SERIES. 


O Please call me to arrange a preview demonstration. 
Name Position 
i Se a se a 


Address 


City 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE e» WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 60091 





State 
SP 669 


one 
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DARRELL ROYAL TALKS FOOTBALL 
by Darrell Royal with Blackie Sherrod 
$4.95 


THE BOOK OF HORSES AND 
HORSEMANSHIP 

by Jeff Griffen 

$5.95 


EXPLORING THE SECRETS OF 
SPACE: Astronautics for the Layman 
by I. M. Levitt and Dandridge Cole 
$5.95 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 

AND HIS TIMES 

by Heinrich Eduard Jacob: translated from 
German by Richard and Clara Winston 
$6.95 


THE TUKHACHEVSKY AFFAIR 
by Victor Alexandrov 
$4.95 


CHALLENGER: Mickey Thompson’s Own 
Story of His Life of Speed 

by Mickey Thompson 

with Griffith Borgeson 

$4.95 


TO 








Halfbacks, 
horses, 


| ENOUGH VARIETY 
TO CAPTURE THE FANCY 
| OF EVERY YOUNG ADULT 


THE HISTORY OF 


outer space... 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


by Harold “Spike” Claassen 
$12.50 


WITH LOVE FROM KAREN 
by Marie Killilea 
$4.95 


RUN TO DAYLIGHT! 


by Vince Lombardi with W. C. Heinz 


$5.95 


TOUGH MEN, TOUGH COUNTRY 


by Ellis Lucia 
$6.95 


ANN LANDERS TALKS TO 
TEENAGERS ABOUT SEX 
by Ann Landers 

$2.95 


MEN OF THE CONTRAIL COUNTRY 


by Ed Mack Miller 
$4.95 


SMOKE SCREEN: 


Tobaceo and the Public Welfare 


by Maurine Neuberger 
$3.95 


CATALOG AND APPROVAL COPIES AVAILABLE: 
LIBRARY DIVISION, BOX 500 C 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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ie American Library Association is the oldest 
and largest national library association in the 
j orld, with thirteen divisions, fifty-three state, 
ional, and territorial chapters, and eight af- 
ated organizations. Founded in 1876, the 
elation has a membership today of more 
ü 25,000 librarians, libraries, library trus- 
ees, and friends of TION 
The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
> prove library service and librarianship in the 
` United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this Bhi it seeks to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
- to make libraries easily accessible to all people, 
improve professional standards of librarian- 
ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature. 








Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 

-= support, educational qualifications, and wel- 

_ fare for libraries and library personnel, and 

-promotes the adoption of such standards in li- 

_braries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nationwide 
program for recruiting competent personnel for 
professional careers in librarianship. It pro- 
motes popular understanding and public accept- 
ance of the value of brary service and li- 

_ brarianship. 

’ Its liaison with federal agencies benefits li- 
braries in many ways. An outstanding example 
is the enactment and administration of the Li- 

- brary Services Act, now in its second five-year 

period. 





Organization 


The Association is governed by its member- 
ship through a body of elected representatives 
called the Council, and through an administra- 
tive body of the Council, including the Associa- 
tion officers, called the Executive Board. The 
affiliated state, provincial, territorial, and re- 
gional library associations elect representatives 

. to Council. 
« The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
> quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 








THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

















tive director, by appointed voluntary commit- 
tees, by the divisions and their sections, and 
by round table groups interested in various as- 
pects of library service. ’ 
The growth and development of the modern. 
library brought a need for specialization among 
libraries and within the profession. To provide 
practical channels for utilizing this diversity of 
interest, ALA members have: organized them- 
selves into divisions to extend and improve li- 
brary service and librarianship within certain ` 
special fields. Divisions have been organized — 
by kind of library and by kind of library work, ` 
each division operating in an area of responsi- 
bility distinct from the others. 
Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve on 
voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher i in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of Hi. 
brary science, publishing professional books — 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library : 
policy and as aids to professional development. = 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent __ 
to every member, carries articles and reports = 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi- aoe 
cant developments in librarianship. The Book- 
list and Su bscription Books Bulletin, published 
twice a month, reviews current books to` assi 
libraries in their selection of new material fo: 
loan and for reference. A number of the di 
sions publish journals which are sent free t 
their members. 





Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as a means of pro- 
fessional information, stimulation, and ad- 
vancement. They provide a mechanism for par- 
ticipating in librar y affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- _ 
plays of library materials, appliances, and 
equipment. eee 
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Junior PR 
EDITOR 
at LARGE 


Occasionally a book is published by 
the juvenile department which has as 
much interest for adults as it does for 
its intended audience. Such is the case 
with the recently published book, The 
North American Indians, by Ernest 
Berke. 


Primarily an artist, Mr. Berke painted 
32 full color pictures and drew numer- 
ous black and white illustrations espe- 
cially for this book about the customs of 
Indian tribes in seven sections of the 
North American continent. 


A New Yorker by birth, Ernest Berke 
is a Westerner in spirit. He began in- 
tensive research on Indian life about 
15 years ago, and he now probably 
knows the history of most of the Indian 
tribes better than the present-day mem- 
bers themselves. 


A self-taught artist, Mr. Berke uses 
his considerable knowledge of Indian 
life in his oil paintings which a promi- 
nent New York gallery recently exhib- 
ited in a one-man show. 


Frederick J. Dockstader, Director of 
the Museum of the American Indian in 
New York, wrote the introduction for 
The North American Indians. 


a? x. Fe : 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The North American Indians ($3.75) is 
published by Doubleday Books for Young 
Readers. Bookstores carry it or library 
copies may be ordered from the Sales Man- 
ager, Institutional Department, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, 
Garden City, New York. 





HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


The purpose of this issue is to set forth, con- 
cisely and conveniently for reference use, the 
most generally useful information about the cur- 
rent organization of the American Library As- 
sociation. The Table of Contents shows where to 
find information about each of the component 
parts of the organization and also contains an 
alphabetical list of the divisions. 


Arrangement—Most of the detailed informa- 
tion in this issue under main headings is in 
alphabetical order. 


Divisions and Round Tables—Information 
about divisions is given in this order: 1) officers, 
including board members; 2) publications; 3) 
committees; 4) sections and their committees, 
if any; and 5) other components, such as chap- 
ters and discussion groups. Listings of round 
tables contain substantially the same type of 
information. 


Addresses—Addresses of a large number of- 


officers and of all committee chairmen are given 
in the most concise form possible. Abbreviations 
are few and are readily understood. A key to 
abbreviations of names of the divisions will be 
found at the beginning of the Index, page 988. 


Dates—Inclusive dates in parentheses follow- 
ing a name indicate the term of office of the 
person. A single date indicates the end of the 
term of office, which coincides with the end of 
the annual conference of that year. 


ALA participation and cooperation—ALA par- 
ticipates in the work of many other organizations 
in a variety of ways. Information on this par- 
ticipation and cooperation will be found pri- 
marily in three sections of this issue: Joint Com- 
mittees (page 921), Division Joint Committees 
(page 923), and Representatives to Other Or- 
ganizations (page 956). Joint committees are 
formed by the ALA and another organization; 
division joint committees, as opposed to inter- 
divisional committees, are formed by an ALA 
division and another organization. ALA also has 
representatives on the policy or executive bodies 
of other organizations for whose work it does 
not make itself responsible. Just as division 
joint committees work with other organizations 
within their fields of responsibility, so ALA rep- 
resentation to another organization may be from 
a division or one of its sections, when the work 
of the organization as a whole is within the field 
of responsibility of the division or its section. 

eee 
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WE 
a WH SA aD 
YOU! 


You can pour steaming hot 
coffee on a VINABIND 
book, and it’ll come up 
smiling with a simple 
wipe. Try it. And-in your 
library-a VINABIND book 
can take the punishment 
of dozens and dozens of 
circulations and still look 
tempting on the shelf. No 
paperback book should be 
without it. If you don’t 
know all there is to know 
about the economies of 
VINABIND, it’s costing 
your library money. Get 
out your scissors and be 


Send to: 

VINABIND 

1913 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63103 


C] Please send the free VINABIND catalog of stock 


C] We're sending you volumes of our 
backs to be bound in VINABIND. 


NAME___— 


ADDRESS 


See GS eam Gas Gas GN GD GD GD CS UD GE GD GD GN GOS OOS an wh e an an om m m a m E 
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CATALOG CARDS 












EJ GAYLORD BROS.. Inc 


ORR te Stee rere, CAL 


D t 


Match Durability 
with 
Economy 


Gaylord PERMEC® cards are made 
from an exceptionally strong and long- 
lasting paper stock, yet cost remark- 
ably little. (1,000 cards, No. 811, light 
weight, are only $3.30.) o sua 


The Permec surface takes typing, 
printing, pen-and-ink. Use economical 
Permec cards throughout your library, 
wherever you need to count on long 
service life. 


Order in light or medium weight, 
blank or with red guide lines. 





Write for full details and prices. 


Order blank cards in 
single or multi-strip form. 


eb Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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OFFICERS AND HKAKCULIVE BOARD 


President—-FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of 
Michigan Ls., Ann Arbor. 
First Vice-President and President-elect—EDWIN 
CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore. 
second Vice-President—ricHaRD B. SEALOCK, 
Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 

Treasurer (for term expiring 1964)—ARTHUR 
YABROFF, Detroit P.L. 

Executive Director—pavin H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The Executive Board consists of the officers, the 


immediate past president, and eight members 
elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 
JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark P.L. 


Terms expiring 1964 


MARGARET M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital L., Bronx. 

MIRIAM E. PETERSON, Division of Libraries, Board 
of Education, Chicago. 


Terms expiring 1965 


ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Terms expiring 1966 


JEROME CUSHMAN, New Orleans P.L. 
ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more. 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Clift. 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive di- 
rector. 

MRS. YURI NAKATA, administrative assistant and 
secretary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

MRS, ANNE-MARIE FRAZER, administrative assistant 
to Mrs. Stevenson (for divisions). 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, special assistant to Mrs. 
Stevenson. 

MARY CILLUFFO, assistant for conference arrange- 
ments. 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director. 

LeROY J. GAERTNER, chief accountant. 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 


Terms expi he 1967 
KEITH DOMS,!Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh. 


WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Williams College L., Wil- 
liamstown, | Mass. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
l 
Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. YABROFF (1964), chairman; MISS PIERCY 
(1965), MR. ROcERS (1964). Staff liaison: 
MR. CLIFT, 


Investments 


The officers: MR. WAGMAN, chairman; MR. CAS- 
TAGNA, MR. SEALOCK, MR. YABROFF, MR. CLIFT. 


To Study Library Technology Project 


MISS PIERCY, chairman; MR. CUSHMAN, MR. 
MCNEAL. 


Publishing 
CARLYLE J. FRAREY, School of Library Science, 


Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, chair- 
man; MR. ROGERS, MR. YABROFF. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith Barney and Co., Chi- 
cago (1964). 
ROBERT L. FOOTE, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(1965). 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1966). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Adult Services Division 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 

DOROTHY A. McGINNISS, executive secretary. 

BARBARA A. PALECEK, administrative assistant. 

MARGARET: D. CALHOUN, assistant to the executive 
secretary (NEA headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 

American Association of State Libraries 

ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


ALA Bulletin 

SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 

c. J. HOY, advertising and business manager, and 
conference exhibits manager. 

MONTYLOU WILSON, publications assistant. 

ALA Committee on Accreditation 

Secretary to be appointed. 
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ALA International Relations Office 
LESTER E. ASHEIM, director. 
JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, assistant director. 


ALA Office for Recruitment 
MYRL RICKING, director. 


ALA Washington Office 

Hotel’ Congressional, 200 C Street, S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, director: 

MISS HOWARD W. HUBBARD, assistant director (to 
Jan. 1). 

Assistant director to be appointed. 


American Librar Center iew York World’s 
Fair) 


CORDON L. MARTIN, director. 
Assistant to be appointed. 


American Library Trustee Association 
DONALD E. WRIGHT, executive secretary. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


GEORGE M. BAILEY, executive secretary. 
MRS, MARY FALVEY, publications officer. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Catalog Code Revision Project 
C. SUMNER SPALDING, editor. 


Children’s Services Division. 
MILDRED L, BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 
DOROTHY J. ANDERSON, assistant. 


Choice: Books for College Libraries 


_ Olin L., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
RICHARD K. GARDNER, editor. 


MARY E. POOLE, assistant editor for production. 


VIRGINIA CLARK, assistant editor for reviewing. 


Headquarters Library 
RUTH M. WHITE, librarian. 
DAVID THURMAN, assistant librarian. 


Knapp School Libraries Project 

PEGGY SULLIVAN, director. 

Library Administration Division 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 
RODERICK SWARTZ, assistant. 


Library Education Division 
Executive secretary to be appointed. 


Library Technology Project 
FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 
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RICHARD W. LUCE, assistant director. 

EDWARD M. JOHNSON, technical editor. 

MRS. GLADYS T. PIEZ, senior editorial assistant. 

DAVID HOFFMAN, head, technical information 
service, Si 


Membership Promotion Office 
DOROTHY M. TURICK, assistant. 


National Statistics Coordinating Project = 
National L. of Medicine, Bethesda, Md. 
JOEL WILLIAMS, director. 


Public Library Association 
ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Public Relations Office 
CHARLES R. CARNER,: public relations officer. 


/ 
Publishing Department 
MRS.- PAULINE J. LOVE, director, and secretary 
to the Editorial Committee. 
MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. ` 
JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 
MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 
director. 
CLINTON B. ANGLIN, production manager. 
Assistant to editor to be appointed. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor: 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, assistant editor. 
BARBARA DURES, editor, young adult books. 
HELEN KINSEY, editor, children’s books. 


MRS. MARGUERITE KETTERING, reviewer, adult 
books. 
HELEN MCGREGOR, reviewer, adult books. Re- 


viewer, adult books, to be appointed. 
Reviewer, children’s books, to be appointed. 
Reviewer, young adult books, to be appointed. 


Reading for an Age of Change Project 
MRS, MARION E. HAWES; editor. 


Reference Services Division 
DONALD E. WRIGHT, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 


Survey of State Library Functions of the States 
PHILLIP MONEYPENNY, ‘director. 


Young Adult Services Division 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 
DOROTHY J. ANDERSON, assistant. 
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Officers of the Council, 1963—64- 


President—FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. Ls., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

First Vice-President and President-elect—EDWIN 
CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore. 
Second Vice-President——RICHARD B. SEALOCK, 

Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
Executive Director—-DAVID H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 
See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 
year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of ofice. The Council year begins at the 
end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


AHLERS, ELEANOR E., State Dept. of Education, 
Olympia, Wash. (1966). 

ALLEN, MARIAN MEAD, Univ. of Rochester L., 
Rochester, N.Y. (1964). 

ANDERSON, JOHN F., Tucson P.L. (1965). 

ARCHER, H. RICHARD, Williams College L., Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. (1965). 

BAYLESS, JUNE ELIZABETH, San Marino, Calif., 
P.L. (1965). 

BERNINGHAUSEN, DAVID K., Library School, Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1964). 


BOYD, JESSIE E., Public School Ls., Oakland, 


Calif. (1964). 

BROWN, JACK E., National Research Council L., 
Ottawa, Ont. (1964). 

BROWN, MARGARET C., Processing Div., Free L. of 
Philadelphia (1966). 

BULL, MARY LOIS, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1967). 

BURNETTE, PAUL J., Army L., Dept. of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. (1964). 

CATHON, LAURA E, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh 

MARGARET SUE, 


(1965). 

COPENHAVER, Wythe 
School L., Richmond (1967). 

CRABTREE, JEAN, Senior High School L., Garden 
City, N.Y. (1964). 

CRAIG, MRS. FLORENCE $., Adult Education, Cuya- 
hoga County P.L., Cleveland (1967). 

CUSHMAN, JEROME, New Orleans P.L. (1964). 

DARLING, RICHARD L., Spec., School Libraries, Li- 
brary Services Branch, Office of Education, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. (1967). 

DARRAH, JANE ADDAMS, Seattle P.L. (1965). 

DAVIDSON, DONALD C., Santa Barbara College L., 
Univ. of California, Goleta (1967). 


High 


COUNCIL | 


DAY, NANCY JANE, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbid, S.C. (1965). 

DONALDSON, MARY ELIZABETH, Provincial L., Re- 
gina, Sask. (1967). 

DRAKE, DOROTHY M., Scripps College L., Clare- 
mont, Calif. (1964). 

EAKIN, MARY K., State College of Iowa L., Cedar 
Falls (1965). 

ERICKSON, WALFRED, Eastern Michigan Univ. L., 
Ypsilanti (1967). 

FARLEY, RICHARD A., State Teachers College L., 
Emporia, Kan. (1966). 

FARRELL, SALLIE J., State L., Baton Rouge 
(1967). 

FIELD, MRS, CAROLYN W., Free L, of Philadelphia 
(1967). 

GAVER, MARY Y., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1965). 

GOLDSTEIN, HAROLD, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1964). 
GRAHAM, MAE, Library Extension Div., State 

Dept. of Education, Baltimore (1965). 

GRAZIER, MARGARET HAYES, Groves High School 
L., Birmingham, Mich. (1964). 

GRIEDER, ELMER, Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, 
Calif. (1964). 

GRIM, FRANCES M., Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleve- 
land (1966). 

GULL, CLOYD DAKE, General Electric Co., 4901 
Fairmont Ave., Washington 14, D.C. (1965). 
HARDAWAY, FLLIOTT, Univ. of South Florida Ls., 

Tampa (1967). 

HANNIGAN, MARGARET C., State L., Albany, N.Y. 
(1966). 

HENDERSON, WINSTON R., Phoenix P.L. (1965). 

HENKE, ESTHER MAE, State L., Oklahoma City 
(1965). 

HIGGINS, CHARLES L., Div. of L. Education, State 
Univ. College, Geneseo, N.Y. (1964). 

HUMPHRY, JOHN A. City Library Assn., Spring- 
field, Mass. (1964). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D., Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1967). 

JACOBS, MRS. ALMA $., Great Falls, Mont., P.L. 
(1965). 

JAFFARIAN, SARA, Public Schools, Lexington, 
Mass. (1966). 

JANE MARIE, SISTER, Dept. of Librarianship, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio (1966). 

JENKINS, MRS. FRANCES B., Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana 
(1967). 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH, Lynn, Mass., P.L. (1964). 
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JONES, FRANK N., Peabody Institute L., Baltimore 
(1966). 

KALP, MARGARET, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1967). 

KARLSON, MARJORIE, Washington Univ. L., St. 
Louis (1966). 

KENISTON, MRS. ROBERTA C., Univ. of Michigan 
Undergraduate L., Ann Arbor (1965). 

KROHN, MILDRED LOUISE, Public School Ls. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio (1964). 

LAICH, KATHERINE, Los Angeles P.L. (1966). 

LEDLIE, MARY ELIZABETH, Milwaukee P.L. 
(1964). 

LOHRER, ALICE, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Hlinois, Urbana (1966). 

LONGWORTH, MRS. RUTH O., Montana State Li- 
brary Extension Commission, Missoula 
(1966). 

LYMAN, MRS, HELEN H., Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison (1965). 

MCCLURE, JANE S., Summit, N.J., P.L. (1964). 

MCDONALD, JOHN, Washington Univ. Ls., St. 
Louis (1966). 

MCELDERRY, STANLEY, San Fernando Valley State 
College L., Northridge, Calif. (1966). 

MCKAY, MRS. MILDRED, State L., Concord, N.H. 
(1966). 

MARSHALL, ALBERT P., Page L., Lincoln Univ., 
Jefferson City, Mo. (1967). 

MASON, ELLSWORTH GOODWIN, Hofstra College L., 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. (1965). 

MIXER, CHARLES W., Columbia Univ. L., New 
York (1967). 

MOORE, EVERETT T., Univ. of California L., Los 
Angeles (1966). 

MORIARTY, JOHN H., Purdue Univ. Ls., West 
Lafayette, Ind. (1967). 

NOLAN, J. LESTER, Reference Dept., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. (1966). 

OLDFATHER, MARGARET, Ohio State Univ. Ls., 
Columbus (1965). 

OWENS, VIRGINIA L., State L., Oklahoma City 
(1966). 

PARKS, ALTA M., Gary, Ind., P.L. (1965). 

READ, CARL H., 32] N. Lima St.{ Burbank, Calif. 
(1964). 

REYNOLDS, MARYAN E., State L., Olympia, Wash. 
(1967). 

RICHARDSON, RANSOM L., Flint, 
(1964). 

ROUNDS, JOSEPH B., Buffalo and Erie County 
P.L., Buffalo, N.Y. (1964). 

ROWE, HOWARD M., San Bernardino, Calif., Free 
P.L. (1967). 

RUTHERFORD, MARGARET, School Libraries, Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, Richmond 
(1964). 


Mich., P.L. 
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SHACHTMAN, BELLA E., Technical Services, Natl. 
Agricultural L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1967). 

SHANK, RUSSELL, Univ. of California L., Berkeley 
(1965). . 

SHAW, THOMAS §&,, Library School, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge (1965). 

SINCLAIR, DOROTHY M., Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore (1967). 

SMITH, HOWARD M., Richmond, Va., P.L. (1966). 

SMITH, MARY ROGERS, Los Angeles County L., 
Los Angeles (1967). 

SPANGLER, MRS. MARGARET K., Pennsylvania State 
Univ. L., University Park (1965). 

STANFORD, EDWARD B., Univ. of Minnesota Ls., 
Minneapolis (1967). l 

TALMADGE, ROBERT L., Tulane Univ. L., New Or- 
leans (1966). 

TAYLOR, NETTIE B., Library Extension Div., Mary- 
land State Dept. of Education, Baltimore 
(1964). 

TROTIER, ARNOLD H., Univ. of Hlinois L., Urbana 
(1966). 

VANCE, KENNETH, Bureau of School Services, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1966). 

VEDDER, MARION H., Extension Div., New York 
State L., Albany (1965). 

VON OESEN, ELAINE, Extension Services, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh (1966). 

VOSPER, ROBERT, Univ. of California L., Los An- 
geles (1964). 

WILLIAMS, RAYMOND E., Charlottesville, Va., P.L. 
(1964). 

WOODWORTH, MARY, High School L., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison (1965). 

WOY, MRS. SARA GERMON, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1965). 

WRIGHT, WYLLIS E., Williams College L., Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. (1965). 

YOUNG, MRS. RAYMOND A., 10 E. Parkway Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. (1966). 

YOUNGS, WILLARD O., Seattle P.L. (1967). 

YUNGMEYER, ELINOR, School Libraries, Public 
Schools, Oak Park, Ill. (1966). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter. In such 
case the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 

Arizona Library Association—PaATRICIA P. PAY- 

LORE, Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson (1967). 

Arkansas Library Association—-MRS. FRANCES 
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NEAL, EE State Library Commission, 


Little Rock (1965). 


British Columbia Library Association—SAMUEL | 


ROTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver (1964). | 
California Library Aseociation—To be elected 

(1967). | 


Colorado Library Association—PHOEBE F. HAYES,- 


Bibliographical Center for Research, 1357 
Broadway, Denver P.L. (1967). 

Connecticut Library Tes A F. 
STREET, Westport P.L., Westport (1966). 
Delaware Library Association—JOHN M. DAW- 
son, Univ. of Delaware L., Newark (1965). 
District of Columbia Libian Association— 
MARIETTA DANIELS, Columbus Memorial L., 


Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
(1964). 
Florida Library Association—MRS. SARA .K. 


SRYGLEY, Library School, Florida State Univ. * 
Tallahassee (1967). i 

Hawaii Library Association—FLOYD CAMMACK, 
Sinclair L., Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu (1966). 

Idaho Library Association—-HELEN MILLER, State 
L., 615 Fulton St., Boise (1967). 

Illinois Library Association—CERTRUDE E. 
GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L. (1965). 

Indiana Library Association—EDWARD B. HAY- 
warb, Hammond P.L. (1965). 

Iowa Library Association—DONALD O. ROD, State 
College of Iowa L., Cedar Falls (1965). 

Kansas Library Association—FoRD A. ROCKWELL, 
Wichita City L., Wichita (1966). 

Kentucky Library Association—MAURICE D. 
LEACH, JR., Dept. of Library Science, Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington (1967). 


Maine Library Association—RICHARD B. HAR- _ 


WELL, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick (1966). 
Maryland Library Association—-MARY L. HUBER, 

‘Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1967): 
Massachusetts Library Association—-LAWRENCE E. 

WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton (1965). 
Michigan Library Association—CLOVER FLAN- 


DERS, Extension L., Univ. of Michigan, Ann: 


Arbor (1964). 

Minnesota Library Association—ROBERT H. 
ROHLF, Illinois P.L. Development Project, 
80 S. Lincoln, Aurora, Ill. (1966). 

Mississippi Library Association—-JOHN $. HAR- 
TIN, Univ. of Mississippi L., University (1965). 

Missouri Library Association—RICHARD B. SEA- 
LOCK, Kansas City P.L. (1965). 

Montana Library Association—KATHLEEN R. 
CAMPBELL, State Univ. L., Missoula (1965). 

Nebraska Library Association—FRANK GIBSON, 
Omaha P.L. (1966). 

Nevada Library Association—MRS, LYDIA MAL- 






coLM,. Henderson District L., Henderson 
| 


ire Library OEN ETEA LOIS 
R. MARKEY, Concord P.L. (1966). 


New Jersey. Library Association—MRS, BEATRICE 


james, Free P.L., Bergenfield (1967). 

New Mexico Library Association—CHESTER H. 
LINSCHED, ' State Univ. L., University Park 
(1964). 

New York Library Association—WAYNE S. YENA- 
WINE, School of Library Science, Syracuse. 
Univ., Syracuse (1967). 

North Carolina Library Association—cora PAUL 
BOMAR, School Library Services, State Dept. 
of Public. Instruction, Raleigh (1967). 

North Dakota Library Association—LOIS RON- 
NING, Minot P.L., Minot (1966). 

Ohio Library Anooi: CHAPMAN PARSONS, 
Alliance P.L., Alliance (1964). 

Oklahoma ‘Library Association—MRS. DELLA 
THOMAS, State Univ. L., Stillwater (1964). 
Ontario- Library Association—-LEONARD B. 
FREISER, : Board of Education, Toronto 2B 

(1966). 

Oregon Library Association—PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER;’ School Libraries, State Dept. of 
Education, Salem (1965). 

Pennsylvania Library Assocation—AGCNES KRARUP, 
Public School Libraries, 341 Bellefield Ave., 
Pittsburgh (1964). 

Rhode Island Library Association—-SELBY GRA- 
TION, Rhode Island College L., Providence 
(1965). 

South Carolina Library Association—ROBERT 
TUCKER, ‘Furman Univ. L., Greenville (1964). 

South Dakota Library Association—aALFRED G. 
TRUMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings (1967). 

Tennessee | Library Association—J. ISAAC COPE- 
LAND, George Peabody College for Teachers 
L., Nashville (1965). 

Texas Library Association—saM G. WHITTEN, 
Science L., Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas 
(1967). 

Utah Library Association—s. LYMAN TYLER, 
Brigham Young Univ. L., Provo (1965). 
Vermont Library Association—BEN BOWMAN, 
Univ. of Vermont L., Burlington (1965). 
Virginia Library Association—mIss ROY LAND, 
Alderman L., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottes- 

ville (1964). 

eosin Library Association—To be elected 
(1967). 

West Virginia Library Association—JOHN E. 
SCOTT, |West Virginia State College L., n 
stitute (1967). 

Wisconsin aS Association—BERNARD SCHWAB, 


H 


| | 
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- FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., 


UOUNEH 


Madison P.L. (1964). 
Wyoming Library Association—MRS. WILMOT C.. 
HAMM, Carnegie L., Rock Springs Pees 


Division Presidents 


Presidents‘ of divisions are members of the 


Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
the presidents-elect are their alternates, accord- 
ing to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). 


For presidents of divisions see pages 925-50. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past presi- 
dent, and eight members elected by Council 
from its membership, are members of the Council 
as provided by the Constitution, Article VII, 


Section 1; Article VII, Section 1; Bylaws, 
-Article IT,. Section 6(b); Article IV, Section 


1(b) and Section 2(c). The executive director 
is without vote, and. the presiding officer of 
the Council may vote only in case of a tie. 
For a list of the Executive Board members, see 
page 903. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2{c). 


BRYAN, JAMES E., Newark P.L. 

COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. 
Lies E 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 801 Convention Street, 
Baton Rouge 2. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L. and 
Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana. 

Centerlawn P.O. Box 
706, East Lansing, Mich. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L. 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston Memorial L. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. - 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Babon 78, 
Mass. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., Descriptive Cataloging Div., 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


MORTON, MRS, FLORRINELL F., Library School, 


Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. - 
MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library . of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 
POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. l 
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RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St, Middletown, 
Conn. ` 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., Apt. 355, The Tamarack, 
Mercer Island, Wash. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, Central Florida 
Junior College L., Ocala. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary St. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. | 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor as provided in Bylaw ane IV, 
Section 2(d). 


American Association of Law Libraries—wnm- 
LIAM MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, 
Chaffetz and Masters L., Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago (1965). 

American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion— WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, OI, 45 Broadway, 
New York (1964). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, North Park College 
L., Chicago (1964). 

Associaton of American Library Schools— 
AGNES LYTTON REAGAN, Div. of Librarianship, 
Emory Univ., Atlanta 22 (1966). 

Association of Research Libraries—RALPH H. 
PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia 
(1965). 

Canadian Library ‘Aeepeiejoa=nidear LETTS, 
Provincial L., Halifax, Nova’ Scotia (1966). 

Music Library Association-—-MORTIMER DAVEN- 
PORT, Mannes College of Music L., New York 
(1964). l 

Sociedad de Bibliotecarios de Puerto Rico— 
END M. BAA, 452 Ponce de Leon Ave., Hato 
Rey (1967). 

Theatre Library Association—CEORGE FREEDLEY, 
New York P.L. (1965). 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2({d), chairmen of ALA committees are members 
of Council without privilege of vote. For chair- 
men of ALA committees, see pages 909-21. 


Special Council Committees, 1963—64 
Council Nominating—See ALA Committees in 
this issue. 
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For Joint Committees, see page 921. For Divi- 
sion Joint Committees, see page 923. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends with the adjournment of the 
annual conference and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Association, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

LEON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1967), chairman; GEORGE S. 
BONN (1965); RUTH M. ERSTED (1964); MRS. 
CARMA R. LEIGH (1966); SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN 
(1968). 


‘ALA POLICIES” REVISION COMMITTEE 
To be appointed. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 

To consider relationships between the ALA and 
the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appro- 
priate units within the two organizations. 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman; ANDREW GEDDES 
(1965) ; MRS. MILDRED YOUNG JOHNSON (1964); 
AGNES KRARUP (1965); ELLEN RUDIN (1965); 
MRS. MARGARET KNOLL SPANGLER (1964); DAVID 
H. CLIFT, ex officio. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 

Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. l(a). 

EDWIN A. CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore, chairman; MRS, ELEANOR T. SMITH 
(ASD); VIRGINIA MCJENKIN (AASL); MRS. 
PHYLLIS I. DALTON (ASL); ARCHIE L,.MCNEAL 
(ACRL); MRS. ELIZABETH MAYER BAKER 
(AHIL); CHARLES E. REID (ALTA); HELEN R. 
SATTLEY (CSD); HERBERT GoLDHOoR (LAD); 
MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (LED); WILLIAM 
CHAIT (PLA); HELEN M. FOCKE (RSD); PAUL 
S$. DUNKIN (RTSD) ; MILDRED L. KROHN (YASD). 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IV; Sec. 2(e). 
Appointed biennially. 


* An asterisk denotes a standing committee. 





COMMITTEES 


*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

C. WALTER STONE, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh (1965), chairman; mrs. 
AUDREY C. BIEL (1964); LEILA HEASLEY (1965); 
IRVING LIEBERMAN (1964); MARGARET M. Mc- 
GUIRE (1964); MRS. MASHA PORTE (1965); ED- 
WARD T. SCHOFIELD (1964). ALA staff liaison, 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


AASL, ACRL, LED, DAVI Joint Committee 


LEILA DOYLE (AASL); anna HYER (DAVI); 
JOHN MORIARTY (ACRL); WALTER STONE 
(ALA); MARGARET RUFSVOLD (LED). 





Audio-Visual Reader Subcommittee 


VIOLET MYER, Films Dept, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore, chairman. Members to be ap- 
pointed. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcommittee 


GEORGE HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS; 
MASHA PORTE; WILLIAM SLOAN. 


Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 
58 W. 40th St, New York 18, chairman; mrs. 
HELGA EASON; RUTH HAMILTON; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN; KATHLEEN MOLZ; ALICE NORTON; MRS. 
SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH. 


MRS. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


WILLIAM SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 
W. 53rd St, New York 18, chairman; HERBERT 
CAHOON: MARY C. HATCH; LODA HOPKINS: GER- 
ALD D. MCDONALD: ALICE G. OWEN. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 


To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
and shall make recommendations with respect 
to all new awards proposed. The committee shall 
coordinate the work of juries appointed to select 
recipients of general ALA awards, arrange for 
the presentation of these awards, and shall coor- 
dinate the awards programs of the various ALA 
divisions. 
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Awards Committee 


ROXANNA AUSTIN, Div. of Instructional Ma- 
terials and Library Service, Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta (1964), chairman; JANE A. DARRAH 
(1964); HELEN M. FOCKE (1964); MRS. RUTH L. 
HOWARD (1965); MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
(1964) ; MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY (1965); JAMES 
H. RICHARDS, JR. (1964). ALA staff liaison, 
SAMRAY SMITH. 

Information on all ALA awards, cita- 
tions, and scholarships, including those 
contributed or administered by divi- 
sions, is given below. 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 


A citation given to a librarian every two years 
by the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries in recognition of exceptional service 
in the various fields included in AHIL. Estab- 
lished 1957. l 

The award will be made in 1964. 

Deadline for nominations, 1964 Midwinter 
Meeting. Send nominations to the committee 
chairman. 

SHERRILL McMILLAN, U.S. Naval Hospital 
Medical L., San Diego (1964), chairman; AGNES 
COWERN (1965); VIRGINIA T. LUDLOW (1964) ; 
CLAIRE J. ROTH (1964). AHIL staff liaison, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Aurianne Award 


A bequest from a New Orleans school librarian, 
Augustine Aurianne, in memory of her father, 
Pierre Aurianne, Sr., and her sister, Adele, pro- 
vides an annual award of $200 to the author of 
the best children’s book on animal life which 
develops a humane attitude. Award announced 
January 1964 is for a book published in 1962, 
and is administered by the Children’s Services 
Division. The award is not given when no books 
qualify. Recipient receives a certificate designed 
by Valenti Angelo. 

MRS. SARAH THRASH, 1215 Oxford PL, Schenec- 
tady 8, N.Y., chairman; ROSEMARIE M. BERTRAN; 
NINA GREIG} BERTHA O. MONDAY; MRS. JEAN 
MOORE; MABEL RICE. CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 


An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education Di- 
vision, made to an individual for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship. Estab- 
lished 1954 by Beta Phi Mu, international] library 
science honorary fraternity. 

Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1964. Send 
nominations to the committee chairman. 

LESLIE DUNLAP, State Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa 
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City, chairman; ROBERT L. GITLER; EVELYN MUL- 
LEN. LED executive secretary, staff- liaison. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal awarded an- 
nually since 1938 is given to the illustrator of 
a picture book published in the U.S. in the pre- 
ceding year. The recipient must be a citizen or 
resident of the U.S. The medal designed by René 
Chambellan was the gift of Frederic G. Melcher 
who originally suggested the award. Administered 
by the Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates in December. Final 
selection is made by the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. Announcement of book to receive the 
medal ig made by Daniel Melcher in early 
spring. Medal presented at the Newbery-Calde- 
cott dinner during the ALA Annual Conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee: HELEN 
R. SATTLEY, School Library Service, New York 
City Board of Education, Brooklyn, chairman; 
MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; FLORENCE W. BUTLER; 
LAURA E. CATHON; SARAH DICKINSON; MRS. MAY 
H. EDMONDS; SARA I. FENWICK; MRS. RUTH GAG- 
LIARDO; CHRISTINE GILBERT; ISABELLA JINNETTE; 
HELEN KINSEY; FRANCES LEE; ROSEMARY E. LIV- 
SEY; MARGARET MCFATE; MARILYN MILLER; BAR- 
BARA S. MOODY; MRS. FAITH T. MURDOCH; JOAN 
OSOWSKI; MARGARET POARCH; MRS. ELSA POSELL; 
MRS. HELEN RENTHAL; SPENCER C. SHAW; ARLENE 
H. THORP. CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER. 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


An annual award consisting of a citation made 
to libraries of all types submitting scrapbooks 
showing outstanding publicity during the present 
year, The awards are given by the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin jointly with the Public Relations 
Section of the ALA Library Administration Divi- 
sion. Established 1946. 

Deadline for entries is April 1, 1964, and dead- 
line for scrapbooks is April 15, 1964. Send 
entries and scrapbooks to the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Ave., New York 52. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members of the Public Relations Section. 

MRS. HELEN WESSELS, 433 W. 2ist St., New 
York, chairman; MARIE V. HURLEY; ALICE NOR- 
TON; MRS. SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MRS. ELIZABETH 
R. USHER. LAD staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Clarence Day Award 
An annual ALA award, consisting of a citation, 
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$1000, and a contemporary print suitably en- 
grossed, made to a librarian, or to another indi- 
vidual, who has through substantial published 
work such as a hook, essay, or published lec- 
tures, promoted a love of books and reading, 
such work to have been published within the 
five calendar years preceding the presentation 
of the award. To be given only in those years 


when a suitable recipient is found. Established . 


1959. Donated by the Reference Book Section of 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members, including a former ALA president and 
a member of the ALA Awards Committee. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1964. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 

MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, Central Florida 
Junior College, Ocala, chairman; MRS. RUTH S. 
HOWARD; RUTH JUNKIN; JESSE H. SHERA; NETTIE 
B. TAYLOR. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Melvil Dewey Award 


An engraved medal and a citation to be pre- 
sented annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those fields in which 
Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cataloging 
and classification, and the tools and techniques 
of librarianship. Established 1952. Donated by 
Forest Press, Inc. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members which selects a recipient annually 
from nominations submitted and prepares a 
suitable citation. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1964. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

MARGARET AYRAULT, Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor, chairman; ROBERT S. AKE; VIRGINIA 
DREWRY; HELEN M. FOCKE; CLARIBEL SOMMER- 
VILLE. ALA staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 


An annual ALA scholarship of $1000 made to 
a children’s or young adults’ librarian for ad- 
vanced study in the field of library work for 
children and young people. Established 1952. 
Donated by the E. P. Dutton Company. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members which includes one member chosen to 
represent each of the following ALA divisions: 
AASL, CSD, YASD, and LED. The jury shall 
prepare, and revise as needed, the specifications 
for the award; publicize it through appropriate 
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channels; set up the procedure for inviting and 
evaluating candidates; carry through the selec- 
tion procedure; notify the ALA executive di- 
rector of the winner for official announcement 
from ALA headquarters office. 

Deadline |for applications, March 1, 1964. Ap- 
plication blanks and instructions available from 
jury chairman. Applications must be accom- 
panied by a statement of the proposed project 
and evidence of qualification to undertake it. 

SARA I. FENWICK, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago, chairman; ELIZABETH A. BOYLE; 
OLIVE DE BRULER; MRS. MARIAN R. HERR; MRS. 
JANET Z. McKINLAY. ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. 


Grolier—Americana Scholarships 


Two annual scholarships of $1000, administered 
by the American Association of School Librarians, 
made to each of two schools for a prospective 
school librarian in each school. One scholarship 
is awarded to a graduate library school and the 
other to a school with a program of library edu- 
cation at the undergraduate level. Established 
1956. } 

The committee consists of a chairman and five 
members. Applications for these scholarships 
from the directors of schools of library educa- 
tion will be received by the committee chairman 
through mid-January, 1964. 

ALICE ROBINSON, Board of Education, Fred- 
erick, Md., chairman; JANE BILLINGS; JANE 
CARSTENS; VIOLA JAMES; MABEL TURNER; an- 
other to be appointed. AASL staff liaison, DORO- 
THY A. McGINNISS. 


Grolier Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of an appro- 
priate scroll or plaque plus $500, made to a 
librarian in a community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The Executive Board in accepting the 
award recommended that the award be given 
for outstanding work with children and young 
people through high school age, and that the 
award be given for continued service or in 
recognition of one particular contribution of 
lasting value. Established 1953. Donated by 
Grolier, Inc. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four mem- 
bers which includes representatives from each of 
the divisions concerned—-AASL, CSD, YASD— 
and one member representing the ALA Awards 
Committee to serve as chairman. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1964. 
Send nominations, with five copies of statement 
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of achievement to the jury chairman. 

MRS. ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE, Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Tex., chairman; LAURA E. CATHON; 
AGNES GREGORY; JANE McCLURE; DONNA SECRIST. 
ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY A. MCGINNISS. 


C. S. Hammond Company Library yard 


An award of $500 and a citation, made every 
two years to a librarian who has effectively en- 
couraged the use of maps and atlases or pro- 


- moted an interest in cartography. The award is 


to be presented only in those years when an 
appropriate recipient is found. Established 1962. 
Donated by C. S. Hammond Company. 
Selection by a jury of, five which includes one 
member of the ALA Awards Committee and 
members of various ALA divisions. 
No award in 1964. 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship 


- An annual scholarship of $1000 to help a worthy 
-gtudent to further his library education. It is to 


be made to'a resident of the United States of 


= America without regard to race, color, creed, or 


geographical origin. In the event no candidates 
qualify in any year, the award may be withheld 
for that year. Established as an ALA award in 
1963, it continues the scholarship program car- 
ried on for several years by the Library Binding 
Institute. Donated by the Library Binding Insti- 
tute. 

Administered by the Library Education Divi- 
sion. Information and application forms are 
available from the committee chairman. Applica- 
tions must be submitted by April 1, 1964, to the 
committee chairman. 

PERRY D. MORRISON, Sacramento State College 
L., Sacramento 19, Calif., chairman; others to 
be appointed. 


Library Buildings Award Program 


Established by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the ALA, and the National Book Com- 
mittee to encourage excellence in the architec- 
tectural design and planning of libraries, to 
consist of a citation and a plaque to be placed 
in each winning building. Awards are to be 
made in three classifications: school libraries 
(up to and including secondary schools), col- 
lege and university libraries, and public libraries 
(including county and state). ALA participation 
authorized by Council in 1962. 

Deadline for entries, December 16, 1963. Appli- 
cation forms are available from the Library Ad- 
ministration Division at ALA headquarters. 
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Joseph W. Lippincott Award 


An award madé to a librarian, consisting of 
$1000, an engraved medal, and a special citation, 
to be made annually by the ALA to honor out- 
standing participation in professional library 
associations, notable published professional writ- 
ing, or other significant activity in‘ the profes- 
sion. Established 1938. Donated by Joseph W. 
Lippincott. 

The jury consists of a chairman and four 
members which selects a recipient annually from 


nominations submitted: and prepares a suitable ` 


citation. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1964. 
Send five copies of nominations to. the jury 
chairman. | 

ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, Univ. of Casings | 
chairman; JANE DARRAH; JOHN EASTLICK; MRS. 
GENEVIEVE GALICK; PORTER KELLAM. ALA staff 
liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Margaret Mann Citation 


An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging | 


and Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cataloger 
and/or classifier, not necessarily an. American, 


for his outstanding professional achievement in. 
the areas of cataloging and classification, either ` 


through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding work 
in the area of teaching within the past five years. 
Established 1951. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1964. 


Send nominations with resume of achievement 


on which nomination is based to'the committee 
chairman. Nominations may be made by any 
librarian or ALA member. , 

ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman; 
VANN. RTSD staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RO- 
DELL. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 

An annual $1000 scholarship established by the 
Children’s Services Division in honor of Frederic 
G. Melcher to assist young people who wish to 
enter the field of library work with children. It 
is awarded to a qualified candidate who has been 


accepted for admission in an ALA-accredited li- 


brary school. First given in 1958. 
Information and applications are available 


from the committee chairman. Completed appli- ` 


cations must be submited by April 1, 1964. 
MRS. SARA WHEELER, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, chairman; HELEN 
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FULLER; SARAH L. JONES; MRS. LOUANE L. NEW- 
SOME; MARY ANN WENTROTH. CSD staff liaison, 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 


A citation to be given at the annual conference 
of the ALA to a person who has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to reference librarian- 
ship. This contribution may take the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program In a par- 
ticular library; the writing of a significant book 
or articles in the reference field; creative and 
inspirational teaching of reference service; ac- 
tive participation in professional associations de- 
voted to reference services; or other noteworthy 
activities which stimulate reference librarians to 
more distinguished performance. Established 
1958. 

The committee, consisting of a chairman and 
two or more members of the Reference Services 
Division, shall select a recipient from nomina- 
tions submitted and prepare a suitable citation. 

Send nominations to the chairman by January 
15, 1964. 

ARDIS LODGE, Univ. of California, Los Angeles, 
chairman; FRANCES JEANNETTE CARTER; MRS. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; EDWIN B. COLBURN; ROSE 
B. PHELPS. RSD staff liaison, DONALD E. WRIGHT. 


Newbery Medal 


The John Newbery Medal awarded annually 
since 1922 is given to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to American literature 
for children published in the U.S. in the pre- 
ceding year. The recipient must be a citizen or 
resident of the U.S. The award was proposed 
by Frederic G. Melcher who contributed the 
medal designed by René Chambellan. Adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is 
made by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. An- 
nouncement of book to receive the medal is 
made by Daniel Melcher in early spring. Medal 
presented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner dur- 
ing the ALA Annual Conference. 

For committee list see Caldecott Medal. CSD 
staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 


A biennial award (given in odd-numbered years), 
consisting of a citation and a cash award of the 
income of the Oberly Memorial Fund, made to 
the American citizen who compiles the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences in the two-year period preced- 


ing the year in which the award is made. The 
bibliographies are judged on accuracy, scope, 
usefulness, format, and special features such as 
explanatory introductions, annotations, and in- 
dexes. Created in 1923 and made possible by a 
fund established by colleagues in memory of 
Eunice Rockwell Oberly. 

The committee, consisting of a chairman and 
four or more members of the Reference Services 
Division, shall select a recipient from nomina- 
tions submitted and prepare a suitable citation. 

No award given in 1964. 

FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, chairman; J. RICHARD BLANCHARD; 
CLYDE HULL CANTRELL; NANCY L. HEATER; HARRIS 
DEAN STALLINGS. RSD staff liaison, DONALD E. 
WRIGHT. 


Herbert Putnam Honor Award 


Given at intervals, depending upon availability 
of sufficient income from the Herbert Putnam 
Fund, as a grant-in-aid to an American librarian 
of outstanding ability, for travel, writing, or 
other use that might improve his service to the 
library profession or to society. Friends and as- 
sociates of Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress from 1899-1939, established fund for 
the award in 1939 to keep in remembrance his 
services to his profession, and to inspire future 
generations to emulate the qualities and ac- 
complishments which distinguished his career. 
Awarded in 1949, 1954, and 1963. 
No award in 1964. 


Scarecrow Press Award for Library Lit- 
erature 


An ALA award of $500 made to an American 
librarian to be given at each of five ALA con- 
ferences to recognize an outstanding contribution 
to library literature issued during the calendar 
year preceding the presentation. Award will be 
made only when a title merits such recognition. 
Established 1959. Donated by Scarecrow Press. 

The jury consists of a chairman, who is a 
member of the ALA Awards Committee, and one 
representative of each type-of-library division. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1964. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., chairman; HAZEL AUSTIN; 
RANSOM L. RICHARDSON; KATHERINE M. STOKES; 
EVELYN THORNTON; ESTELLENE WALKER; ALA 
staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Trustee Citations 


A citation, administered by the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association, made to each of two 
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outstanding trustees, in actual service during 
part of the calendar year preceding the presen- 
tation, for their distinguished service to library 
development whether on the local, state, or na- 
tional level. Presented annually since 1941. 

Nominations may be submitted by any library 
board, individual library trustee, state library 
extension agency, state trustee association, the 
American Library Trustee Association, or the 
Public Library Association. Each recommenda- 
tion must be accompanied by five copies of a 
comprehensive statement of the candidate’s 
achievements limited to five double-spaced type- 
written pages. Equal consideration will be given 
to trustees of small and large libraries. The 
names of unsuccessful nominees may be resub- 
mitted if the sponsors desire. 

The Jury on Citation of Trustees may make 
no citation when, in its opinion, no sufficiently 
outstanding achievement is brought to its atten- 
tion; or it may make only one. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1964. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

MRS. WALLACE E. ALBERTS, 2249 E. Water St., 
Tucson, chairman; RAYMOND HOLDEN; MR. CARROL 
M. SHANKS; HENRY SHEAROUSE, JR.; MRS. ROBERT 
D. WARDEN. ALTA staff liaison, DONALD E. WRIGHT. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


Established by the Children’s Services Division 
of the American Library Association to give 
recognition each five years to an author or illus- 
trator whose books published in the U.S. have 
over a period of years made a substantial and 
lasting contribution to literature for children. 
The selection is based on nominations by mail 
vote of the division membership. It was first 
given in 1954 to Mrs. Laura Ingalls Wilder. The 
second award was in 1960 and the next will be 
made in 1965. The bronze medal was designed by 
Garth Williams. 

Nominations may be sent to the chairman be- 
fore June 1, 1964. 

FRANCES A. SULLIVAN, Wichita City L., chair- 
man; LAURA E. CATHON; CHRISTINE GILBERT; 
MRS. RUTH HILL VIGUERS. CSD staff liaison, MIL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 


To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library group, or 
a local, state, or regional library association in 
the United States or Canada, which has made 
an .outstanding contribution to librarianship. 
(This excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
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prior to the presentation of the award will be 
judged on the basis of sustained excellence in 
both content and format, with consideration be- 
ing given to purpose and budget. The award 
shall consist of $100 and a certificate, and shall 
be presented only in those years when a periodi- 
cal meriting such recognition is submitted for 
the award. Established 1960. Donated by H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

The jury of three to make the selection for 
this award shall include an editor of a national 
publication and a member of the Library Pe- 
riodicals Round Table. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1963. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

DAVID KASER, Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, chairman; MRS. LUCILLE D. RIDINGS; FORD 
A. ROCKWELL. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program 
meetings of divisions, sections, round tables, and 
committees, together with the general sessions 
present an integrated conference program with a 
minimum of duplication. Consists of the presi- 
dent, the first vice-president, the presidents of 
divisions, and the executive director, together 
with such other members as the committee may 
wish to add. 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman; EDWIN A. CAS- 
TAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; DAVD H. 
CLIFT; FERN LONG (ASD); JEAN LOWRIE 
(AASL); ELOISE Q. EBERT (ASL); GEORGE wW. 
co—EN (ALTA); NEAL R. HARLOW (ACRL); 
MRS, VERA S. FLANDORF (AHIL); MRS. RUTH €. 
GAGLIARDO (CSD); Kerra poms (LAD); MELVIN 
J. voict (LED); RANSOM L. RICHARDSON (PLA) 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR. (RSD); JAMES E. 
SKIPPER (RTSD); MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL (YASD); 
ANDREW J. EATON and LOUIS NOURSE, cochairmen 
of St. Louis Local Committee. ALA staff liaison, 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 
To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of Maryland L., 
College Park (1964), chairman; LOUISE AN- 
THONY (1965); VERONICA F. cary (1964); 
HELEN RIDGWAY (1965); BELLA E. SHACHTMAN 
(1964). ALA staff liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORN- 
BACK and DAVID H. CLIFT. 
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COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT ISSUES 


To consider all matters relating to copyright 
that affect libraries and the public interest, in- 
cluding photocopying, as the committee may de- 
cide, and make policy and action recommenda- 
tions to the ALA Executive Board and the ALA 
Council. | 

CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., New 
York (1965), chairman; WILLIAM s. pIx (1965); 
LUTHER H. EVANS (1965); MISS ROY LAND 
(1965); HAROLD L. ROTH (1965). ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
DOCUMENTATION 
To coordinate activities now in progress in the 
several divisions of ALA; to explore areas not 
now being given consideration; to relate present 


interests to activities now being carried on in’ 


organizations other than the ALA; to develop 
programs in the field for meetings at confer- 
ences; to examine further possibilities of assign- 
ing responsibility of the various areas in docu- 
mentation to existing units of the American 
Library Association. 

MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, RTSD (1964), 
chairman; JOSEPH BECKER, LAD (1964); 
J. PERIAM DANTON, LED (1965); KENNETH F. 
pucHac, ASD (1964); HENRY J. DUBESTER, RSD 
(1965); HENRY J. GARTLAND, AHIL (1965); 
CLOYD DAKE GULL, ALTA (1964); HERBERT 
“HOLZBAUER, at large (1964); RICHARD E. KRUG, 
PLA (1964); JESSE H. sHERA, ACRL (1964) ; 
M. BERNICE WIESE, AASL (1965); ASD member 
to be appointed (1965). Ex officio members: 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, AAAS (1965); RICHARD 
S. ANGELL, ADI (1965); VERNER Ww. cLapp, FID 
(1965). ALA staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH 
RODELL. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 

F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn. (1965), chairman; MRS. FRANCES B. JEN- 
KINS, (1964); MRS. FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON 
(1965) ; REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, 5.5. (1964); 
LUCILE NIX (1965). MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, 8€C- 


retary. 


Subcommittee on “Books for Junior Col- 
leges” 

DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., chairman; WARD BLANCH- 
ARD; SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M.; E. WALFRED ERICK- 
SON; MRS, MARJORIE ELOISE LINDSTROM; IRA J. 
PESKIND; NORMAN E. TANIS. 
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Subcommittee on “Books for Tired Eyes” 


ESTHER J. MAURER, Education, Philosophy and 
Religion Deb, Free L. of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia 3, chairman; GERALDINE CLARK; KATH- 
LEEN B. HEGARTY; HELEN MULLEN; CHARLES H. 
NESS. 


Advisory Committee on “Guide to Refer- 
ence Books, 8th edition” 


MRS, FRANCES B. JENKINS, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, chair- 
man; MARY N. BARTON; MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY; DAVID R. WATKINS. 


Subcommittee on Revision of “ALA Rules 
for Filing Catalog Cards” 


PAULINE A. SEELY, Tech. Services, Denver 
P.L., chairman; DORALYN HICKEY; FRANCES LU- 
BOVITZ; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY PETERSON; CLARI- 
BEL SOMMERVILLE; CATHERINE WHITEHORN. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article UI, Sec. 4(a), 
(b), and Sec. 5. 
HERMAN H. HENKLE, John Crerar L., Chicago 
16, chairman; WILLIAM K. BEATTY; MRS. RUTH F. 
STROUT. ALA staff liaison, LeROY J. GAERTNER. 


*JINTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE — 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

Publication—Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, a bimonthly newsletter, edited by Leroy c. 
MERRITT, School of Librarianship, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Subscription price $3 per year. 
Address all correspondence concerning subscrip- 
tions to: Subscriptions Dept., ALA headquarters. 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1965), chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER (1964); MARTHA BOAZ (1964); RALPH E. 
ELLSWORTH (1965); ERVIN J. GAINES (1964); 
RALPH HUDSON (1965); EVELYN LEVY (1964); 
LEROY C. MERRITT (1965); ERNEST IL MILLER 
(1964); EVERETT T. MOORE (1964); BENJAMIN 
E. POWELL (1964). ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughout the world; 
to assist in the exchange of professional infor- 
mation, ideas, and literature between this and 
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other countries; to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this field. 

RAYNARD C. SWANK, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4 (1965), chair- 
man; JACK DALTON (1965), vice-chairman; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA (1965); NEAL HARLOW (1964) ; 
MARION A. MILCZEWSKI (1964); RUTHERFORD D. 
ROGERS (1965). ALA Staff liaison, LESTER E. 
ASHEIM. 


Advisory Committee to the Ankara Insti- 
tute of Librarianship 

ELMER M. GRIEDER, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, Calif., chairman; RALPH HOPP; ANNE 
ETHELYN MARKLEY. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 
Brasilia Library Development Project 


CHARLES GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., Wash- 


ington Square, New York, N.Y., chairman;. 


DAVID H. CLIFT; HERMAN FUSSLER; MORRIS GEL- 
FAND; MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, 


Advisory Committee for the University of 
Delhi Library School Project 

JACK DALTON, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, chairman; LAURENCE 
J. KIPP; ALBERTA LETTS. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 
the Philippines Graduate Library School 
Project 

LEWIS STIEG, Univ. of Southern California L., 
Los Angeles, chairman; LOUISE CALLOWAY; D. 
MARIE GRIECO; RAYNARD C. SWANK; SARAH K. 
VANN. 


Advisory Committee for the National Tai- 
wan University Library School Project 

NEAL HARLOW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J., 
chairman; DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN; WILLIAM A. 
FITZGERALD; MRS. DOROTHEA SCOTT, 


AASL International Relations Committee 


MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, chairman; 
MARGARET GRIFFIN; ELEANORE KING; INGRID MIL- 
LER; HELEN SATTLEY. 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


BARBARA S. MOODY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman; MARGUERITE BAGSHAW; MAR- 
GARET POARCH; MAE GRAHAM. Consultant, VIR- 
GINIA HAVILAND, Library of Congress. 


Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD) 
EDWARD BARTH, Montgomery County Public 
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Schools, Rockville, Md., chairman; MRS. INEZ 
KING COX; BERNARD OPPENNEER. 


Panel on UNESCO 


LUCILE MoRSCH, Descriptive Cataloging Div., 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1964), 
chairman; SCOTT ADAMS (1964); LESTER E. 
ASHEIM; WILLIAM BEATTY (1964); EDWIN CAS- 
TAGNA (1965); VERNER W. CLAPP (1964); JACK 
DALTON (1965); MARIETTA DANIELS (1964); Wi- 
LIAM S. DIX (1964); ROBERT B. DOWNS (1964); 
LUTHER H. EVANS (1964); HOYT GALVIN (1964); 
NEAL HARLOW (1964) ; LAURENCE J. KIPP (1964) ; 
RAYMOND C, LINDQUIST (1964); MISS NORRIS Mc- 
CLELLAN (1964); MARION MILCZEWSKI (1964); 
FOSTER E, MOHRHARDT (1964); HELEN RIDGWAY 
(1964) ; RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS (1964) ; HAROLD 
ROTH (1964); JOSEPH SHUBERT; LEWIS STIEG 
(1964) ; VIRGINIA STRICKLAND (1964); RAYNARD 
C. SWANK (1964); ROSE VAINSTEIN (1964); 
SARAH K. VANN (1964); MELVIN voIcT (1964); 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN (1964); CARL WHITE 
(1964); JANE witson (1964). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INTERRELATED LIBRARY 
SERVICES TO STUDENTS 
To study the services of school, college, and 
university, and public libraries to an overlapping 
clientele with emphasis on the provision of li- 
brary materials, services, and facilities, to stu- 
dents in all types of educational programs at the 
secondary level and beyond. To have representa- 
tion from the ASL, AASL, ACRL, PLA. 
WALTER BRAHM, Ohio State L., Columbus 
(ASL), chairman; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR 
(AASL); LOIS FANNIN (AASL); FELIX E. 
HIRSCH (ACRL); MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY 
(ASL); EDWIN c. Jackson (PLA); NORMAN 
TANIS (ACRL); THURSTON TAYLOR (PLA). ALA 
staff liaison, ELEANOR FERGUSON. 


*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Agsociation’s 
total legislative program on all levels—federal, 
state, and local—and to recommend general pol- 
icy on all legislative matters; to set up, in coop- 
eration with ALA divisions, subcommittees to 
study specific legislative needs for definite areas 
such as schools, colleges and universities, insti- 
tutions, etc. In order to provide close coordina- 
tion between the subcommittees and the parent 
committee, it is suggested that the chairman of 
each subcommittee sit with, but not necessarily 
be a member of, the ALA Legislation Committee; 
to consider all matters involving federal legisla- 
tive or governmental action which affect libraries 
and librarians; to recommend legislation and 
take steps to secure favorable action on approved 
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measures; to protest any undesirable legislation 
bearing on libraries introduced in the Congress; 
to seek rulings and interpretations of federal 
laws and regulations which affect libraries; and 
to represent the ALA before the executive and 
legislative branches of the federal government. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1964), chairman; CORA PAUL BOMAR (1964); 
MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1965); EDMON LOW 
(1965) ; MRS, MERLIN M. MOORE (1965); LUCILE 
NIX (1964); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1965). ALA 
staff liaison, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


AASL Legislation Committee 


CAROLYN WHITENACK, Library and Audio- 
Visual Education, Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, 
Ind., chairman; J. FYLE EDBERG; MAURINE HAR- 
DIN; SARAH JONES; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY. 


ASL Legislation Liaison Committee 


To be a channel for information and advice, 
and, in any other appropriate way, to serve as a 
liaison between the ALA Legislation Committee 
and the American Association of State Libraries 
on legislation of special interest to that divi- 
sion, MRS. MILDRED P. McKAY, New Hampshire 
State L., Concord (1966), chairman; DEBORA R. 
ABRAMSON (1966); KENNETH F. DUCHAC (1964); 
HELEN MILLER (1965); LucILE NIx (1964). 


ACRL Advisory Committee to the President 

EDMON Low, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Still- 
water, chairman; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB; ROBERT 
B. DOWNS; FREDERICK G. KILGOUR; RICHARD H., 
LOGSDON; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY. 


Federal Funds—Library Education 
Committee (LED) 


MRS. JANET Z. McKINLAY, Library Services 
Bureau, State Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J., 
chairman; others to be appointed. 


PLA Legislation Committee 


Liaison between the division and ALA Legisla-. 


tion Committee, and to communicate with divi- 
sion members about legislative development. 
Chairman, J. ARCHER EGGEN, St. Paul P.L. 
(1965) ; ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK, JR. (1964); mrs. 
ALMA JACOBS (1966); HAROLD D. MARTELLE, JR. 
(1966); MRS. EDNA H. OLSON (1964); MARTHA 
REYNOLDS (1966); LESTER STOFFEL (1966); 
LAWRENCE E, WIKANDER (1965). 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be re- 
sponsible for the implementation thereof, includ- 
ing the coordination of similar activities of all 
units of the Association; and to make recommen- 
dations concerning membership dues. 


|! Committees / Membership 





(See also (Committee for a Greater ALA at the 
end of this listing.) 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publications Officer, Library 
of Congress, general chairman (1964). ALA staff 
liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 


Regional Chairmen 

l. WILLIAM B. woop, Portland Library Assn., 
Portland, Ore. (1964) —Alaska, Idaho, Mont., 
Ore., Wash. 

2. ALICE J. APPELL, Long Beach P.L. (1964)—~ 
Calif. 

3. MISS FREDDY SCHADER, Arkansas Library 
Com., Little Rock (1964)—-Ariz, Ark., La., 
N.M., Okla., Tex. 

4. To be appointed (1965)—Colo., Kan., Neb., 
Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo. 

5. MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis P.L. (1965)— 
Dl., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis. 

6. ALTA PARKS, Gary, Ind., P.L. (1964)—Ind., 
Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

7. CHARLES ADAMS, Women’s College L., Univ. of 
North Carolina, Greensboro (1965)—Ala., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Va. 

8. To be appointed (1964)—Del., District of Co- 
lumbia, Md., N.J., Pa. 

9. W. K. HARRISON, I, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
(1964)—New York State. 

10. JOHN A. HUMPHRY, City Library Assn., 
Springfield 5, Mass. (1964)—-Conn., Maine, 
Mass., N.H., R.I., Vt. 

11. To be appointed (1965)—Canada. 

12. MRS. MARION MCDERMOTT, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu (1964)—Hawaii. 


Divisional Representatives 


ASD—MILDRED T. STIBITZ (1965). 
ALTA—MRS. HUBERT CALDWELL (1965). 
AASL—-MRS. MARY ANN HANNA (1965). 
ASL—JAYNE L. HESS (1965). 
ACRL—miss Roy LAND (1965). 
AHIL—torna sworrorp (1965). 
CSD—MARTHA L. DRIVER (1965). 
LAD—?erer c. conmy (1965). 
LED—mers. J. A. WILES TUCKWOOD (1965). 
PLA—ROGER FRANCIS (1965). 
AFLS——MRS. MYRTLE C. JONES (1964). 
RSD—PETER J. McCORMICK (1965). 
RTSD—yJoseru H. TREYZ (1965). 
YASD—poroTHY LAWSON (1965). 


State, Provincial, and Local Chairmen 

Alabama-——CECIL P. BEACH (1964). 

Alaska—MRS. A. VIRGINIA CHANEY (1964). 

Arizona-~—-MRS. FRANK A. CUMMINGS (1965). 

Arkansas——JACKIE POE (1965). 

California—Golden Empire District: GERALD NEW- 
TON (1964) ; Golden Gate District: MRS. FRAN- 
CES DELWICH (1964); Southern District: MRS. 
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Membership Committee 


ETHEL SWANGER (1964); Mt. Shasta District: 
To be appointed; Redwood District: CHARLES 
BLOOM (1964); Yosemite District: To be ap- 
pointed. l 
Colorado—WILLIAM F. LINDGREN (1965). 
Connecticut—ALICE B. SLATOR (1965). ` 
Delaware —MRS. MYRTICE M. WICKHAM (1965). 
District of Columbia—HELEN BECKER (1964). 
Florida—GERARD B. MCCABE (1965). 
Georgia—GRACE HIGHTOWER (1965). 
Hawati—Hawati: MRS. EMIKO NAKAMAE (1965) ; 
Kauai: CATHERINE B. PASCUAL (1965); Maui: 
MRS. JACQUELINE ENEQUIST (1965) ; Oahu: MRS. 
AILEEN PERLSTEIN (1964). - 
Idaho—SHIRLEY AAKE (1965). 
Iilinois—cAMILLE RADMACHER (1965). 
Chicago—MARJORIE BENGSTON (1964). 
Indiana—Larry DOWNEY (1964). 
Iowa—MILDRED K. smock (1965). 
Kansas—w. STUART FORTH (1964). 
Kentucky—ANN HERRON (1965). 
Louisiana—vIVIAN CAZAYOUX (1964). 


. Maine—JAMES McCAMPBELL (1965). 


Maryland—To be appointed. 
Massachusetts—MILDRED O'CONNOR (1964). 
Michigan—cLOVER M. FLANDERS (1964). 
Minnesota—HELEN A. YOUNG (1964). 
Mississippi—ALBERTA F. EDMONDSON (1965). 
Missouri—GENE MARTIN (1964). 
Montana—ROGER SPILLERS (1965). 
Nebraska—KATHRYN RENFRO (1964). 
Nevada—BARBARA J. MAUSETH (1964), 

New Hampshire—pavin DORMAN (1964). 

New Jersey—MRS. CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY (1964). 

New Mexico—THERESA GILLETT (1964). 

New York—Buffalo: To be appointed; Rochester: 
MARION McGUIRE (1964); Manhattan and 
Bronx: JOSEPH E. HANSBERY (1964) ; Brooklyn: 
NORMAND E. DUMONT (1965); Queens: WIL- 

LIAM VANDER LINDEN (1965); Long Island: 
DANIEL R. NEWTON (1964); Elmira: HOWARD R. 
BRENTLINGER (1965); Utica: ALICE C. DODGE 
(1965). E 

North Carolina—ELAINE VON OESEN (1965). 

North Dakota—cLENN BRUDVIG (1964). 

Ohio—-JAMES H. PICKERING (1965). 

Oklahoma—mary L. MATHIS (1964). 

Oregon—MRS. JOLENE HOPPE KUHNS (1964). 


Pennsylvania—HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER (1964). 


Rhode Island—-mrs. JOSEPHINE CARSON (1964). 

South -Carolina—mMaJOR JAMES M. HILLARD 
(1965). 

South Dakota—HELEN HOYT (1964). 

Tennessee—MISS JOHNNIE GIVENS (1964). 

Texas—CLOYD H. McCLUNG (1964). 

Utah—JAMEs TOLMAN (1964). 

Vermont—MRS. ELEANORA P. HARMAN (1965). 

Virginia—JEANNE ROSE (1965). 
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Washington—MRS&. BETTY W. BENDER (1965). 
West Virginia—mnrs. DONNA HARLAN (1965). 
Wisconsin—VIVIAN mappox (1965). | 
Wyoming—RAY FRANTZ (1965). 
Canada—Alberta: LILIAN LEVERSEDGE (1965); 
British Columbia: JOAN MITCHELL (1964); 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan: ALICE TURNER 
` (1964); New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland: M. KATH- 
LEEN CURRIE (1965); Ontario: PHYLLIS VAIR 
(1964) ; Quebec: ELIZABETH BUNTING (1964). 
Puerto Rico—RODOLFO 0. RIVERA (1964). 


AASL Membership Subcommittee 


MRS. MARY ANN HANNA, Michigan State L., Lan- 
sing, chairman; others to be appointed. 


ACRL Membership Subcommittee 


Chairman, FRANCES KENNEDY; Subject Spe- 
cialists Section—GORDON STEVENSON; College Li- 
braries Section—-HELEN BLISS; Junior College Li- 


-braries Section—FRANCES L. MEALS; Teacher Ed- 


ucation Libraries Section—RETA E. KING; Rare 
Books Section—THOMAS M. SIMKINS, JR.; Univer- 
sity Libraries Section—-MISS ROY LAND. 


ALTA Membership Subcommittee 


Chairman, MRS. H. CALDWELL. 
Alaska—To be appointed. 
Alabama—wmnrs. PATRICK PRUITT (1964). - 
Arizona—-WALTER VARNER, JR. (1964). 
Arkansas—HARVEY YOUNG (1964). 
California—CYRIL N. WILLIAMSON (1964). 
Colorado—-RICHARD E. BENSON (1964). 
Connecticut—MRS, PERCIVAL GATES (1964). 
Delaware—MRS. WILLIAM K. PATON (1964). 


District of Columbia——-pR. ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


(1964). 
Florida—sIMEON L. TOWNSEND (1964). 
Georgia—bDR. JOHN CLOUSE (1964). 
Hawaii—To be appointed. 
Idaho-——MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL (1964). 
Ilinois—RS. DOROTHY D. CORRIGAN (1964). 
Indiana—MRS. WILLIAM COOPER (1964). 
lowa-~-MRS. CHARLES GEE (1964). 
Kansas—MRS. C. L. OMER (1964). 
Kentucky—AUGUST J. LeGEAY (1964). 
Louisiana—MRS. NELL WOMACK (1964). 
Maine—To be appointed. 
Maryland—MRS. RALPH REMLEY (1964). 
Massachusetts —WILLIAM H. DIAMOND (1964). 
Michigan—MRS. MARY DAUME (1964). 
Minnesota—MRS. J. E. HOFFMAN (1964). 
Mississippi—-MRS. GORDON WHITE (1964). 
Missouri—To be appointed. 
Montana—MnRs. ROBERT D. WARDEN (1964). 
Nebraska—To be appointed. 
Nevada—mRs, GRACE M. BROWN (1964). 
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New Hampshire—To be appointed. 

New Jersey—ALVIN G. YHLEN (1964). 

New Mexico—wmns. w. H. GARY (1964). 

New York—uaic K. SHIROYAN (1964). 

North Carolina—mnrs. JAMES W. RED (1964). 

North Dakota—mrs. ARTHUR HARP (1964). 

Ohio—cEoRGE W. COEN (1964). 

Oklahoma—amirs. D. c. HOWARD (1964). 

Oregon—MRS. W. A. MCMINIMEE (1964). 

Pennsylvania—tTo be appointed. 

Rhode Island—mrs. EDWIN F. SHERMAN, JR. 
(1964). 

South Carolina—MRS. T. A. BLACK (1964). 

South Dakota—mnrs. DONALD RICE (1964). 

Tennessee—DR. ROY LANIER (1964). 

Texas-——-MRS. JOE HARLAN (1964). 

Utah—-RALPH D. THOMSON (1964). 

Vermont—MRS. LORING STINSON (1964). 

Virginia—MRS. PAUL B. MAESTAS (1964). 

Washington—WwILLIAM F. LEVEQUE (1964). 

West Virginia—PERRY EMMET O'BRIEN (1964). 

Wisconsin—EDWARD M. JACOBS (1964). 

Wyoming—MRs. WILMOT HAMM (1964). 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 
Membership Subcommittee 


Chairman, MRS. MYRTLE C. JONES (1964) ; MRS. 
POLLY KEYSERLING (1964); DOROTHEA V. SURTEES 
(1964) ; MRS. PAGE WALKER BOLDT. 


COMMITTEE FOR A GREATER ALA 

To guide the Membership Committee and assist 
in the development of a program to meet the ob- 
jectives of the Committee; to advise the Execu- 
tive Board and the Membership Committee on 
matters relating to it, and make recommendations 
as necessary; and to develop, in cooperation with 
the Membership Committee and headquarters 
staff, plans and procedures for carrying on an 
effective membership maintenance and promotion 
program. 

To supplement and strengthen the work of the 
ALA Membership Committee by such activities as 
making themselves available to speak about mem- 
bership in professional associations at meetings of 
librarians; writing letters to nonmember librar- 
ians; contributing articles to state and regional li- 
brary publications; and rendering such assistance 
to the Membership Committee as seems to them 
useful and appropriate. 

(For states included in each region, see Mem- 
bership Committee.) 

Chairman to be appointed. ALA staff liaison, 
DOROTHY TURICK. 

Region I—WILLIAM H. CARLSON. 
Region [Ī—MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH, EVERETT T. 

MOORE, LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL. 

Region IIĪ—ELENORA ALEXANDER, ARTHUR Mc- 
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ANALLY, MRS. AARON E. MARGULIS, MRS. ALLIE 
BETH MARTIN, MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE. 

Region [V—-JOHN T. EASTLICK, FRANK A. LUNDY. 

Region V—ROBERT B. DOWNS, HANNIS S, SMITH. 

Region VI—lMRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, EILEEN THORN- 
TON, KATHERINE M. STOKES, RALPH A. ULVELING, 
FREDERICK 'H. WAGMAN. 

Region VII+-Joun HALL JACOBS, W. PORTER KEL- 
LAM, ARCHIE MCNEAL, BENJAMIN E. POWELL, 
MRS, FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, FRANK B. SESSA, 
ROBERT L. TALMADGE, C. LAMAR WALLIS. 

Region VIII—EMERSON GREENAWAY, LUCILE M. 
MORSCH, SARAH L. WALLACE, RALPH MUNN, 
PAULINE WINNICK. 

Region IX—-JACK DALTON, JOHN FALL, CHARLES 
F. GOSNELL, HAROLD S. HACKER, MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS. 

Region X-—FLORA B. LUDINGTON, RICHARD W. 
MORIN, MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, encourage 
the participation of libraries and librarians in 
state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of executive directors from each 
state, the District of Columbia, ALA representa- 
tives serving on NLW Steering Committee, di- 
rectors of state library agencies, and the presi- 
dents of state library associations. 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman. ALA staff 
liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, 


State Executive Directors 


Alabama: To be appointed. 
Arizona: JACK MACDONALD. 
Arkansas: MARY UPTON. 
California: HOMER FLETCHER. 
Colorado: ROBERT HAMILTON. 
Connecticut: BERNICE MERRITT, 
Delaware: To be appointed. 
District of Columbia: PAUL J. BURNETTE. 
Florida: MRS. LORA C. HUNTER. 
Georgia: ANN McKAY. 

Hawaii: To be appointed. 

Idaho: RICHARD BECK. 

Illinois: JULIUS CHITWoOD. 
Indiana: MRS JEANNETTE M. LANE. 
Iowa: OSWALD H. JOERG. 

Kansas: MBS, 'AILINE THOMAS. 
Kentucky: JAMES GRIBBLE. 
Louisiana: MRS. JOHN F. REEDY. 
Maine: MRS. ANN BAUER. 
Massachusetts: ARTHUR V. CURLEY. 
Michigan: DON MULLEN. 
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National Library Week Committee 


Minnesota: ALICE BRUNAT. 
Mississippi: MARY SHERARD, 
Missouri: GRAHAM H. SADLER. 
Montana: MRS. BARBARA HOUGHTON. 
Nebraska: MRS. WAYNE COLLINGS. 
Nevada: THOMAS C. HARRIS. 

New Hampshire: To be appointed. 
New Jersey: To be appointed. 

New Mexico: MRS. PHOEBE HARRIS. 
New York: To be appointed. 

North Carolina: NEAL F. AUSTIN. 
North Dakota: To be appointed. 
Ohio: MRS. ALICE KRAHN. 
Oklahoma: CALVIN BREWER. 

Oregon: To be appointed. 
Pennsylvania: DONALD HUNT. 

Rhode Island: J. WALTER HURKETT. 
South Carolina: ELIZABETH C. WELBORN, 
South Dakota: MRS. HELEN MARRISH. 
Tennessee: MRS, JULIA C. BOYD. 
Texas: LAWRENCE N. DIPIETRO. 

Utah: R. KENT WOOD. 

Vermont. To be appointed. 
Virginia: MRS. JANE B. NIDA. 
Washington: BERNARD POLL. 

West Virginia: To be appointed. 
Wisconsin: To be appointed. 
Wyoming: MRS. JOY S. RISKE. 


ASD National Library Week Committee 


MRS. HELGA H. EASON, Miami P.L. (1964), 
chairman; MRS. PATRICIA ARLEDGE (1965); MARY 
BERRY (1966); SARAH E. MARET (1965); MRS. 
BEVERLY YACKO (1966). 


AASL National Library Week Committee 


MRS. LILLIAN BOULA, Proviso East High School 
L., Maywood, Dl., chairman; CATHERINE BENDER; 
MRS, LAURETTA THOMPSON; one to be appointed. 


ALTA National Library Week Committee 


JAMES LOVE, Box 277, Diboll, Tex., chairman; 
MRS. RAYMOND YOUNG (1964); MRS, B. L. CORN- 
WELL (1964); MRS. MARY DAUME (1964); DR. 
MARK M. LINDSEY (1965); MRS, LEOLA MILLAR 
(1964) ; MRS. CARL STERN (1964); MRS. GEORGE 
STRICKLAND (1964); CORMAC A, SUEL (1965); 
HARDY O’NEAL (1965); CLINTON F. ISRAEL 
(1965). 


ACRL National Library Week Committee 

LORENA A. GARLOCH, Univ. of Pittsburgh L., 
chairman; FLEMING BENNETT; MRS, DOROTHY A. 
BRADLEY; DOROTHY M. DRAKE; ROBERT K. JOHN- 
SON; SARAH D. JONES; BREWSTER E. PEABODY; 
N. ORWIN RUSH; DAVID T. WILDER. 


LED National Library Week Committee 
To be appointed. 
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YASD National Library Week Committee 


MRS. HELEN WILMOTT, Freeport Memorial L., 
Freeport, N.Y., chairman; DALE K. CARRISON; 
MRS. ELESTIA D. GREENE; MRS. KATHERINE JEF- 
FERY; MRS, A. LOUIS MORSE, 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Full responsibility and authority for ALA partici- 
pation in the New York World’s Fair shall rest 
with the ALA Advisory Committee for the Fair; 
such responsibility and authority to include 
planning, fund raising, fiscal administration, gen- 
eral administration, and staffing. The responsibil- 
ity and authority of the Committee is subject to 
such policies and directions as the ALA Execu- 
tive Board may, from time to time, establish. 

HAROLD W. TUCKER, Queens Borough P.L. 
Jamaica, L.I, N.Y., chairman: JOHN FALL; 
ELIZABETH FERGUSON; FRANCES HENNE; PAUL C. 
JANASKE; WARREN B, KUHN; SYLVIA MECHANIC; 
S. GILBERT PRENTISS; RALPH R. SHAW; SPENCER 
SHAW; JAMES E. BRYAN (ex officio); EDWIN A. 
CASTAGNA (ex officio); FREDERICK H. WAGMAN 
(ex officio). JOSEPH BECKER, consultant. ALA 
staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Advisory Committee to ALA New York 
World’s Fair Exhibit (CSD) 


Chairman, SPENCER G. SHAW, Nassau Library 
System, Hempstead, L.I., N.Y.; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; MARTHA BENTLEY; HARRIET B. QUIMBY; 
HELEN R. SATTLEY. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Secs. 1 and 2. 

HANNIS $. SMITH, Library Div., State Dept. of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn., chairman; MARIETTA 
DANIELS; MARY V. GAVER; EVERETT T. MOORE; 
MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD. ALA staff liaison, DAVID 
H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 6(a) 
and (b). 

NETTIE B., TAYLOR, Library Extension Div., 
State Dept. of Education, Baltimore, chairman; 
ROBERT H. ROALF; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT, 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L. (1964), 
chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER (1964); RAY M. 
FRY (1965); MAXINE LaBouNTY (1965); RICHARD 
H. LOGSDON (1964); CLARA E. LUCIOLI (1965); 
EVERETT T. MOORE (1964); RICHARD J. NEUMAN 
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(1965); ROBERT N. SHERIDAN (1965); HANNIS S. 
SMITH (1964); MAURICE F. TAUBER (1964); 
EILEEN THORNTON (1965); MRS. RAYMOND A. 
young (1964). ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 

Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark P.L., chairman; ED- 
WIN A, CASTAGNA, ALA president-elect; EDWIN 
B. COLBURN, member-at-large (1964); S. JANICE 
KEE, member-at-large (1965); FREDERICK H. 
wacMAN, ALA president; ARTHUR YABROFF, ALA 
treasurer; MURIEL L. FULLER (ASD); CORA PAUL 
BOMAR (AASL); HELEN a. RIDGWAY (ASL); 
MRS. WELDON LYNCH (ALTA); KATHARINE M. 
STOKES (ACRL); MILDRED McwHORTER (AHIL); 
BARBARA MOODY (CSD); LOUISE F. REES (LAD); 
CARL W. HINTZ (LED); CLARA £. BREED (PLA); 
MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (RSD); DOROTRY J. 
comIns (RTSD); LUCE watcH (YASD); one 
member-at-large (1966) to be appointed. ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus three divi- 
sional representatives nominated and elected by 
the divisional members. To prepare a prelim- 
inary final budget after the divisions and all 
other units have presented their programs and 
budgets and after PEBCO members have ques- 
tioned these presentations. This budget will be 
subject to examination, revision, and approval by 


PEBCO. 


Jury for J. Morris Jones—World Book 
Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award 


Five members: ALA president, president-elect, 
and immediate past president, plus two of the 
three members-at-large to be appointed for the 
duration of their terms-at-large. 

JAMES E. BRYAN, immediate past president, 
chairman; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, president; 
EDWIN A. CASTAGNA, president-elect; EDWIN B. 
COLBURN (1964); 5. JANICE KEE (1965). 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(c). 
CARLYLE FRAREY, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1965), 


Joint Committees 


chairman; IEE ASH (1964); WILLIAM S. BUDING- 
TON (1964); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1965); LOUIS 
SHORES cig65). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT and MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


SOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare'and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All res- 
olutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. Serves for duration of 
conference only. Committee to be appointed. ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to 
such agencies as better business bureaus and the 
Federal Trade Commission; to publish the find- 
ings of these agencies in the Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for 
release; and to act throughout only as an eval- 
uating agency, not as an advisory group. 

CHARLES L. HIGGINS, State Univ. of New York 
L., College of Education, Geneseo (1964), chair- 
man; MARIAN ALLEN (1964); HELEN AZHDERIAN 
(1964) ; WILLIAM K. BEATTY (1965) ; WALLACE J. 
BONK (1965); NANCY THOMAS BURGE (1965); 
MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (1964); KEITH DOW- 
DEN (1965); DOROTHY FIELD (1965); THOMAS 
GALVIN (1965); HELEN GEER (1965); MRS. MAR- 
GARET HAYES GRAZIER (1964); ROGER C. GREER 
(1964); MARION W. HAGERMAN (1965); JAMES 
HEALEY (1964); MARY A. HENEGHAN (1964); 
JAMES HUMPHBRY, [II (1964) ; MARJORIE KARLSON 
(1965) ; MARGARET J. KEEFE (1965); MRS. BER- 
NICE B. LARRABEE (1965); BRADLEY W. LEONARD 
(1964) ; ALBERT P. MARSHALL (1964) ; PETER Mc- 
CORMICK (1965); MRS. DOROTHY H. MEYER 
(1964) ; MRS. WINIFRED ALLEMAN NORTON (1965) ; 
HUGH PRITCHARD (1964); ACNES LYTTON REAGAN 
(1964); CHRISTINE REB (1965); FELIX REICH- 
MAN (1964); JEAN L. ROSS (1964); JEANETTA K. 
SAGERS (1964); MARGARET SHEVIAK (1965); 
MRS. MARGARET SIMONDS (1965); DOROTHY S. 
TRUESDALE (1965); one member to be appointed 
(1965). ALA staff liaison, MRS. HELEN KENNEDY 
PRINCE. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a): The Council on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization may establish joint committees, 


either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed com- 
mittee cannot be appropriately delegated to a 
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ALA-ABPC Committee on Reading Development ae 


single division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the 
ALA with other organizations, They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organiza- 
tions having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are 
made as recommended by the former Committee 
on Boards and Committees in its report of Octo- 
ber 1944: “That in the selection of persons to 
serve on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have 
the authority now possessed in connection with 
making other committee appointments.” 

(Addresses given for non-ALA members.) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 
To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and 
libraries, and to provide for wider distribution 

and availability of books. 

ALA—FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. L., Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman; JAMES E. 
BRYAN; EDWIN CASTAGNA; DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. 
RUTH G. GAGLIARDO (1965); MARY C. HATCH 
(1965); MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP (1965); JULIA 
LOSINSKI (1964); ROGER H. MCDONOUGH (1964); 
HAROLD W. TUCKER (1964); CAROLYN I. WHITE- 
NACK (1965). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
WALTER I. BRADBURY, Trade Dept., Harper and 
Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33 St, New York 16, 
chairman; THEODORE WALLER, vice-chairman; 
HERBERT S. BAILEY, JR., Princeton Univ. Press, 
Princeton, N.J.; EUNICE BLAKE; EDWARD E. 
BOOHER, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 
St, New York 36; WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL, Scho- 
lastic Book Services, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
36; W. D. COLE, Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19; LESTER L. 
DONICER, Channel Press, Inc., 400 Community 
Dr., Manhasset, L.I, N.Y.; STORER B. LUNT, 
W. W. Norton and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3; MRS. HELEN MEYER, Dell Publishing Co., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17; WILLIAM E. SPAULDING, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St, Boston 7, 
ex officio. 


*ALA AND CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 

JACK E. BROWN, National Research Council of 
Canada L., Sussex Drive, Ottawa, Ont., chair- 
man. 

ALA—JAMES E. BRYAN, ex officio; EDWIN A. 
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CASTAGNA; ROBERT B. DOWNS (1964); HOYT GAL- 
vIN (1965); DAVID A. JONAH (1964); RALPH A. 
ULVELING (1965); FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, ex 
officio. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CLA—The chairman; REV. EDMOND DESROCH- 
ERS, S.J., ex officio; ALBERTA LETTS; PIERRE 
MATTE, Dir. adj. Service des Bibliotheques 
Publique du Quebec, Hotel du Gouvernement 
Quebec, P.Q.; JEAN THOMSON; RUBY E. WALLACE, 
ex officio. CLA staff liaison, ELIZABETH H. MORTON, 
CLA, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two as- 
sociations and to promote activities of mutual 
benefit. 

RALPH A. ULVELING, Detroit P.L. (1964), chair- 
man. 

ALA—The chairman; FRANCES HENNE (1965) ; 
MARGARET M. KLAUSNER (1966). ALA staff liai- 
son, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

CLA—SISTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M. (1964); sIs- 
TER M. CONSTANCE, I.H.M. (1966) ; REV. NICHOLAS 
MCNEIL, S.J. (1965). CLA staff liaison, M. RICH- 
ARD WILT, CLA, 461 Lancaster, Haverford, Pa. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK COUNCIL 

To explore mutual problems concerning content, 

format, distribution, and promotion of juvenile 

books and to propose cooperative action to resolve 

such problems. 

Chairman, ANNE IZARD, Westchester Library 
System, 28 S. Ist Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

ALA—wmms. AUGUSTA BAKER (1964); CHRIS- 
TINE GILBERT (1964); BARBARA LeNom (1965); 
JANE SCOTT MCCLURE (1964); ELIZABETH MILLER 
(1964); HELEN R. SATTLEY (1965); MRS. BEA- 
TRICE SCHEIN. ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. 

CBC—erunice BLAKE, J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 
Fifth Ave., New York 17 (1965); JEAN KARL, 
Atheneum Publishers, 162 E. 38 St., New York 
16 (1964); MRS. LILLIAN MccCLINTOCK (1964); 
MARGARET MCELDERRY (1965) ; MRS. LOIS MYLLER, 
School and Library Promotion Dept., World 
Publishing Co., 119 W. 57 St, New York 19 
(1964) ; LAWRENCE REEVES (1965); HARRY SIM- 
MONS (1965); MRS. JEANNE VESTAL, The Dial 
Press, Inc., 461 Park Ave., New York 16 (1964). 
CBC staff liaison, MRS. MARY c. cHILps, The 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education, and to make recommendations to ap- 
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propriate committees in the two associations. 

EARL HAWKINS, Towson Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Md. (1964), chairman. 

ALA—RALPH BLASINGAME, JR. (1964) ; NANCY 
JANE DAY (1965); STEPHEN A. McCARTHY 
(1968); MARGARET MONROE (1966); STUART C. 
SHERMAN (1967). ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE 
T. STEVENSON. 


| Division Joint Committees 


NEA—tThe chairman; PAUL KAUS, 1531 Borah, 
Moscow, Idaho (1966) ; ANITA RUFFING, Bellevue 
Junior High School, Bellevue, Ohio (1967); 
MRS. BYRD SAWYER (1965); E. C. STIMBERT, Supt. 
of Schools, Memphis (1968). NEA headquarters 
consultant, TOM MCLERNON, Division of Adult 
Education Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Federation of Labor—Congress 
of Industrial Organizations—American Li- 
brary Association (ASD) Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups 


To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will 
be useful to labor groups. Chairman, MRS. RO- 
BERTA MCBRIDE, Labor History Archives, Wayne 
State Univ., Detroit (1964); secretary, BERNARD 
SCHWAB, Madison, Wis., P.L. (1966). 

ALA—MRS. IRENE DITZEL, Toledo P.L. (1965); 
BERNARD F. DOWNEY, Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1965) ; ELIZABETH H. GROSS, Prince Georges 
County Mem. L., Bladensburg, Md.; MRS. JEAN 
HOPPER, Philadelphia Free L. (1964); KATH- 
ERINE PRESCOTT, Carnegie West Br., Cleveland 
P.L. (1966); samuEL L. simon, New Utrecht 
Div., Brooklyn P.L., 1743 86th St., Brooklyn 14 
(1964); F. CHARLES TAYLOR, St. Louis P.L. 
(1965). 

AFL-CIO—WILLIAM ABBOTT, United Rubber 
Workers, Akron; scott coLe, Education and Re- 
search Director, Kentucky AFL-CIO, 312 Armory 


Pl, Louisville 2; THOMAS COSGROVE, American — 


Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, 815 Mt. Vernon PI., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; MIKE KERWIN, UAW Education Dept., 8000 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 14; mwin Klass, The Federa- 
tion News, 666 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11; 
CARL MEGEL, American Federation of Teachers, 
716 N. Rush, Chicago 11; JULIUS ROTHMAN, 
AFL-CIO, 9 E. 40th, New York 16; JOHN A. 
SESSIONS, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; one other to be appointed. 
Publication—Library Service to Labor, sent 
twice a year to ASD members and selected 
labor officials; edited by SAMUEL L. SIMON. 


American Association of Law Libraries— 
American Library Association (RSD- 
RTSD)—Assoclation of Research Libraries 
~Special Libraries Association Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Publications 


To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents 


and expediting their acquisition, and related 
matters. . 

Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing; AALL, VINCENT E. 
FIORDALIS!I, Rutgers Univ. Law L., 53 Washing- 
ton St., Newark 2, N.J.; ALA, THOMAS S. SHAW, 
Louisiana State Univ. Library School, Baton 
Rouge; ARL, MR. CHAPIN; SLA, FRANK J. 
BERTALAN, Dept. of Library Science, Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, D.C. 


Association of American Library Schools- 
LED-RSD Joint Committee to Study the 
Content of Reference Courses. 


Established for a two-year period in 1963 to: 
study the content and teaching methodologies in 


the area of reference materials and services; to 


explore newer techniques, resources, and areas of 
interest; to encourage experimentation; to dis- 
seminate information about new developments; 
to stimulate the production of textual and audio- 
visual materials to support the educational proc- 
ess needed to produce effective reference per- 
sonnel, 

Chairman, MARTHA T. BOAZ, Univ. of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; WALLACE J. BONK; MRS. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (AALS); HELEN M. 
FOCKE (RSD); THOMAS J. GALVIN; MARGARET 
END KNOX (RSD); MRS. WINIFRED C. LADLEY 
(LED). 


Association of Research Libraries—ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee 


Chairman, KEYES D. METCALF, 68 Fairmont St., 
Belmont, Mass.; CURTIS BRADFORD, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, lowa; VERNER W. CLAPP, Council 
on Library Resources, Washington, D.C.; RALPH 
E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; 
RICHARD B. HARWELL, Bowdoin College’ L., 
Brunswick, Me.; WILLIAM H. JESSE, Univ. of 
Tennessee L., Knoxville; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, 
Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; DR. FRANK B. 
ROGERS, Univ. of Colorado Medical Center, 
Boulder; EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin College L., 
Oberlin, Ohio; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of 
Michigan L., Ann Arbor; EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, 
Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Publishing 


for 
the 
Profession 


Publishing Depr. 
American 
Library 


Assoclation 
Chicago 60611 


AFRICAN ENCOUNTER 


An exciting handbook for librarians, teachers, and group 
leaders planning programs to promote an understanding of 
Africa among young adults. Some 70 books and 50 films and 
filmstrips are annotated and listed by subject. Gives practical 
hints on planning book discussions, film forums, exhibits, and 
projects for varied, interesting programs and a bibliography 
for program leaders. Indexed. Foreword by G. Mennen Wil- 
liams. Young Adult Services Division. 


Ready this month $1.50 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 7th edition 


Still unrivaled as the selective list in the high school field. 
This completely new edition lists and annotates more than 
1400 carefully chosen titles which provide the core essential 
to a library collection for grades nine through twelve. Com- 
plete buying and cataloging information is given for each 
title. Paperback editions are listed when suitable. Arrange- 
ment is by Dewey Decimal classification with a complete 
author, title, subject index. Eileen Noonan. 


Ready this month tent, $3.00 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CATALOGING 
PRINCIPLES: REPORT 


ALA is distributing the English edition of this report in the 
United States. Here is a complete account of the conference 
held in Paris, October, 1961, including the seventeen working 
papers for the conference. A. H. Chaplin and Dorothy Ander- 
son, editors, 


Available now $9.00 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


Data for this comprehensive guide to the sources of foreign 
serials was gathered from large public, research, and univer- 
sity libraries and the agents themselves. Nearly 200 agents 
are listed alphabetically with: addresses; names of nations 
and types of publications supplied; nature and extent of 
service; and pricing and billing policies. Geographical index. 
Joint Committee, Acquisition and Serials Sections, Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 


Ready in December Price to be announced 


STANDARDS. FOR LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 
AT THE STATE LEVEL 


Presents minimum standards for state library agencies in 
these areas: state-wide library resources; services for state 
government; state-wide library development; organization; 
financing of local library programs; personnel; and physical 
facilities, 
Ready in December Price to be announced 


In preparation and coming soon 


LET'S READ TOGETHER, Second Edition 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Interprets the need for and function of school li- 
braries, seeks to improve school library standards 
and the professional growth and status of school 
librarians. 

The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951, and 
a department of NEA in June 1960. 

Officers—President, JEAN LOWRIE, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; vice-president and 
president-elect, VIRGINIA McJENKIN, Fulton County 
School System, Atlanta; second vice-president, 
MRS. GEORGIA R. COLE, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington; treasurer, MILDRED 
L. NICKEL, Lansing, Mich., Public Schools; record- 
ing secretary, MRS. MARY ELIZABETH CARHART, 
Thornridge High School, Dolton, I.; executive 
secretary, DOROTHY A. McGINNiss, ALA headquar- 
ters. l 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: past 
president, CORA PAUL BOMAR; regional directors: 
Region I, JANICE J. BYINGTON; Region Il, OLIVIA 
R. WAY; Region UI, mrs. BETTY LUNNON; Region 
IV, NELL R. MANUEL; Region V, MARILYN MILLER; 

„Region VI, MARY L. WOODWORTH; Region VI, 
MURIZL J. HAMILTON; Region VIII, CAROLYN 
CRAWFORD; ALA Councilors (nonvoting) : JESSIE 
E. BOYD; MARY V. GAVER; SARA JAFFARIAN; MAR- 
GARET KALP; ALICE LOHRER; MARGARET RUTHER- 
FORD; chairman of Supervisors Section: MILDRED 
L. NICKEL, Lansing, Mich., Public Schools; School 
Libraries editor, JOHN ROWELL, ex officio. 

Publications—The division publishes a quart- 
erly journal, School Libraries, edited by JOHN 
ROWELL, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. It is sent free to all members and is not 
available by subscription. 


* 
a. 


COMMITTEES 
Archives Committee—Chairman, RUBY BROWN, 
Arthur Memorial L., Frost Intermediate School, 
Jackson, Mich.; JOHN BRADBURY; MRS. MARGARET 
DEES; JEAN NELSON. 
Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RHETA CLARK, 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 


which are related to their designated interests.” ™ 


ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


State Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn.; HA- 
ZELLE ANDERSON; MRS. HELEN BENNETT; MRS. 
CARRIE ROBINSON; FREDDY SCHADER; HELEN STUB. 

Conference Program Committee—To plan pro- 
grams and to make local arrangements for the an- 
nual conferences of ALA and NEA. Chairman, 
VIRGINIA MCJENKIN, Fulton County School System, 
Atlanta; FRANCES LYNCH; DOROTHY COX; JUVA 
SHARP; MRS. IRENE SIGLER; MRS. GEORGIA R. COLE. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, DONNA SE- 
CRIST, Willard School, Evanston, Ill.; BERNICE 
DONAHUE; MARY GILLHAM; MRS. HELEN FLYNT 
PEARSON. 

Elementary School Libraries Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. IRENE DAVIS, Elem. Materials Cen- 
ter, 1403 Columbus, Houston 19; ELIZABETH 
HODGES; MRS. ELOISE NORTON; DONNA SECRIST; 
ETHEL TELBAN; ELINOR XUNGMEYER. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards Advisory Committee—To act in an ad- 
visory capacity to Encyclopaedia Britannica in the 
selection of school systems to be given money 
awards for showing improvement in their elemen- 
tary school library programs. Chairman, GLADYS 
LEES, Tacoma Public Schools, Box 1357, Central 
School, Tacoma 6; SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER; 
GENEVIEVE FANCHER; ELIZABETH HODGES: MATTIE 
RUTH MOORE. 

Exhibits Committee-—Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, 
State Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky.; WA- 
ZELLE ANDERSON; ANTOINETTE ASHENBRUCKER. 

Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards Com- 
mittee (AASL-appointed )—See entry under ALA 
Awards Committee. 

Improvement and Extension of School Library 
Services Committee--Chairman, LOUISE MERE- 
DITH, State Dept. of Education, Nashville: JOHN 
CRAWFORD; MRS. JO DEWAR; MRS. SUSAN BUSH 
LINDSEY; NELL R. MANUEL; HELEN RICE; MRS. 
ALICE RUSK. 

Instructional Materials Committee—Chairman, 
JEAN CRABTREE, Senior High School L., Garden 
City, N.Y.; MRS. LOUELLA CRAWFORD; RICHARD 
DARLING; VIOLA FITCH; LEONARD L. JOHNSON; 
MRS. ISABEL MCCAUL; MRS. MARGARET SPENGLER. 

International Relations Committee (AASL-ap- 
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American Association of School Librarians 


pointed )—-See entry under ALA International Re 
lations Committee. 

Knapp School Libraries Project Advisory Com- 
mittee—Chairman, MARY V. GAVER, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J.; SARA I. FENWICK; FRANCES 
HENNE; MRS. FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON; VIR- 
GINIA MATHEWS; JEAN LOWRIE (ex officio) ; VIR- 


Our MCJENKIN (ex officio). 


Legislation Committee (AASL-appointed) — 
See entry under ALA Legislation Committee. 


Membership Committee (AASL-appointed)— — 


See entry under ALA Membership Committee. _ 

Midwest Program of: Airborne Television In- 
struction Advisory Committee—To act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Midwest Program of Air- 
borne Television Instruction in the field of mate- 
rials, to enrich the television teaching. Chairman, 
SARA I. FENWICK, Graduate Library School, Univ. 
of Chicago; NELLA BAILEY; ESTHER BURRIN; 
ESTHER CARTER; MRS. ELNORA PORTTEUS; MARY 
WOODWORTH. | 

NEA Advisory ne PRE, P advise concern- 
ing the NEA headquarters office and activities 
with NEA departments.. Chairman, M. BERNICE 
WIESE, Baltimore Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St, 
Baltimore; ELEANOR AHLERS; MRS. LILLIAN BAT- 
CHELOR; MRS. DORA HAY; EVELYN THORNTON. 

National Library Week Committee (AASL-ap- 
pointed )—See entry under ALA National Library 
Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ELENORA 
ALEXANDER, Houston Public Schools; JEAN CRAB- 
TREE; MRS. MILDRED FRARY; MAY GRAHAM; NAOMI 
HOKANSON. 

Professional Relations Committee —To seek op- 
portunities for AASL and non-ALA professional 
organizations responsible for the education and 


= welfare of youth to identify common interests, 


areas of work, and problems; to interpret the ob- 
jectives and program of school libraries and of 
AASL to such groups and to develop ways of 
working together; to keep informed of progress 
of all units within AASL making contacts with 
other professional groups in order to insure a uni- 
fied program of presentation. Chairman, . LOUISE 
ANTHONY, School District #68, Skokie, [il.; wiz- 
LIAM CALE; HELEN OESCHGER;, SARAH TOBOLOW- 
SKY. ` . 

Professional Status and Growth Committee—To 
conduct or direct through special subcommittees, 
programs to stimulate professional growth, to im- 
prove the status of school librarians, and to en- 
courage active participation of the members of 
AASL in many type-of-activity divisions of ALA. 
Chairman, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Dover, Del.; MURRAY ANDREWS; MARY K. 
EAKIN; CRYSTAL MCNALLY; LORRAINE TOLMAN. 
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Program Evaluation and Budget Commitiee— 
Chairman, CORA PAUL BOMAR, State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; MRS. GEORGIA COLE; 
JEAN LOWRIE; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN;:' MILDRED 
NICKEL. 

Publications Committee—To suggest to the 
ALA Editorial Committee publications needed ‘in 
the field of school librarianship with possible 
authors; to encourage and assist capable contrib- 


_utors in placing articles on school libraries in 
appropriate magazines. Chairman, MRS. FRANCES `. 


KENNON JOHNSON, Woman’s College. of Univ. of 
North Carolina; -Greensboto; FRANCES FLEMING; 
PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER; MARGARET ROBINSON; 
JOHN ROWELL ‘(ex paces 

School Libraries Editorial Donnie Chae 
man, JOHN ROWELL, Bureau of Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; WILMA BENNETT; MRS. LENA CORNISH; MARY 
V. GAVER; MRS. LEE JAMESON; MARGARET KALP; 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

Secondary School Libraries Committee—-Chair- 
man, MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER, Groves High 
School L., Birmingham, Mich.; MRS. LILLIAN 
BATCHELOR; MRS. LOIS BLAU; FRANCES HATFIELD; 
MRS. LEE JAMESON, 

Standards Committee—-To conduct, or to direct 
through special subcommittees, a continuous study 
for maintenance, implementation, and support of 


standards for school libraries; to work with re- - 


gional accrediting associations in revision of 
standards for school libraries to meet changing 
objectives of education. Chairman, MILDRED L. 
NICKEL, School Libraries, 210 W. Shiawassee, 
Lansing, Mich.; ELENORA ALEXANDER; JANICE BY- 
INGTON; WARREN HICKS; SARAH JONES; GLADYS 
LEES; MARTHA STUCKY; RUTH WATKINS; OLIVIA 
R. WAY. 

-State Assembly Planning Committee—To, em- 
courage group participation at the local level in 
the activities which fall within the field of respon- 
sibility of the division; to advise affliated state 
and regional organizations on activities of AASL; 
and to plan meetings of the State Assembly. Chair- 
man, EVELYN PETERS, Library Services, New Or- 
leans Public Schools, 1116 Terpsichore St., New 
Orleans 13; MRS. VIVIAN ANDREWS; MRS. VIRGINIA 
DOOLEY; JANIE GOOCH; MRS. ELSIE D. HOLLAND; 
TREAN MADDOX; MRS. GLADYS MONGER; MARION 
SCOTT; EVELYN THORNTON. 

Student Assistants Committee—To study, and 
encourage the use of students as library assistants 


_in schools; to secure the cooperation of all state” 
library associations in improving the status and’. 


services of student assistants; to offer these co- 
operating associations assistance in developing 


and improving programs of service for student 
assistants of the possibilities in librarianship. 
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Chairman, EMILY BOYCE, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, N.C.; MRS. SARA MACK; MARILYN 
MILLER; ESTELLA REED; MRS. ROSE VINCENT. . 


SECTIONS 
~ Supervisors Section 


\ *G@éicers—Chairman, MILDRED L. NICKEL, Lan- 
» sing, Mich., Public Schools; vice-chairman, chair- 
man-elect, SARA JAFFARIAN, Lexington, Mass., 
Public Schools; secretary-treasurer, WINOGENE L. 
BERGMANN, Curriculum Library, Milwaukee. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


Responsible for establishing standards of service 
for all library services performed on a proyincial, 
state, or territorial level and for the stimulation of 
further development of these services. 

The American Association of State Libraries 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers——President, ELOISE Q. EBERT, Oregon 

`” State Library, Salem; vice-president and presi- 

dent-elect, MRS. PHYLLIS L DALTON, California 
State L., Sacramento; secretary, MARCELLE K. 
FOOTE, Indiana State L., Indianapolis; member- 
at-large, ZELIA J. FRENCH, Public Library Exten- 
sion, Topeka, Kan.; Councilor, MRS. RUTH LONG- 
worTH, Montana State L. Commission, Missoula 
(1966); past president, HELEN A. RIDGWAY, Bu- 
reau of Library Services, Connecticut State Dept. 
of Education, Hartford; ex officio, JOHN G. 
LORENZ, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; JENNINGS Woop, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; execu- 
tive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries depart- 


~ment of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, MRS. CYNTHIA 
J. WILLETT, Colorado State L., Denver (1964); 
BETTY McKINLEY (1966) ; ROY M. MERSKY (1964). 

Elections Committee—-To be appointed. 

Committee on Implementation of Standards— 
To initiate activities, projects, and programs to 
implement the Standards for Library Functions at 
the State Level. To be appointed. 

. Legislation Liaison Committee—See entry un- 
f der ALA Legislation Committee. 

ominating Committee—Chairman, PAXTON P. 
RICE, Missouri State L., Jefferson City; MRS. 
CARMA R. LEIGH; ELAINE VON OESEN. 

Planning Committee—Chairman, JOHN cC. 
FRANTZ, Library Services Branch U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. (1965); ERNESTINE 
GRAFTON (1966); HARRIET LUTE (1964); DORMAN 


Association |of College and Research Libraries 


H. WINFREY |(1966). 

Standards Evaluation Committee—To make a 
continuous review of the Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level, with an annual 
progress report beginning at the annual meeting 
of 1964, ith a report recommending needed 
changes in 1967. Chairman—RALPH BLASINGAME. 
gr. Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg; Mrs. 







ELIZABETH H. HUGHEY; ROBERT R. Mcc 
NETTIE B, TAYLOR. 
Survey and Standards Committee-—-T 


staff for Surley of Library Functions of the 
and develop quantitative and qualitative stand 
ards; includes representatives from related organ 
izations. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, Cali 
fornia State L., Sacramento; ALBERT B. CORE} 
(American Assn. for State and Local History); 
HENRY DRENNAN; CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACKI 
(American Assn. of Law Ls.) ; ELOISE Q. EBERT; 
H. G. JONES (American Society of Archivists) ; 
JOHN G. LORENZ; MRS. MILDRED P. MCKAY; LUCILE 
NIX; MARTHA PARKS; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; HAN 
NIS S. SMITH; HERBERT WILTSEE (Council of State 
Governments). Staff, PHILLIP MONYPENNY, di 
rector; MARY EDNA ANDERS; LEON CARNOVSKY: 
ED. A. WIGHT. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Represents libraries in institutions of higher edu 
cation, independent research libraries, and spe 
cialized libraries in planning services and estab 
lishing standards. 

Officers—President, NEAL R. HARLOW, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., Nev 
Brunswick, N.J.; vice-president and` president 
elect, ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Cora 
Gables, Fla.; past president, KATHARINE M 
STOKES, Western Michigan Univ. L., Kalamazoo: 
executive secretary, GEORGE M. BAILEY, ALA head 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: Direc 
tors-at-large—FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mount Holy 
oke College L., South Hadley, Mass. (1964) 
LUCILE M. MORSCH, Library of Congress, Washing 
ton, D.C, (1964); yack E. Brown, National Re 
search Council L., Ottawa, Ontario, Can. (1965) 
ANDREW J. EATON, Washington Üniv. L., St. Loui 
(1965). Directors on ALA Council—noroTHy M 
DRAKE, Scripps College L., Claremont, Calil 
(1964) ; RUSSELL SHANK, Univ. of California L. 
Berkeley (1965); MRS. MARGARET K. SPANGLER 
Pennsylvania State Univ. L., University Parl 
(1965); ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Howard-Tilto: 
Memorial L., Tulane Univ., New Orleans (1966) 
WALFRED B, ERICKSON, Eastern Michigan Univ. L. 
Ypsilanti (1967); ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, Univ. o 
South Florida L., Tampa, (1967); MRS. FRANCE 
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Association of College and Research Libraries 


B. JENKINS, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1967) ; EDWARD B. STAN- 
FORD, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minneapolis (1967). 
Chairmen, vice-chairmen, and past chairmen of 
sections are young members of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 
Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January—November. It is 
= ACRL members. Subscriptions to non- 
rs, $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.25. 
"h for subscriptions should be addressed to 
ATI, DAVID KASER, Joint University Li- 
dashville, Tenn.; Assistant Editor, MRS. 
TH W. SWINT; editorial board: JOHN M. 
| (1966); GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1966); 
| SA. 4 ROTHSTEIN (1966); JAMES E. SKIPPER 
| (1966); NORMAN E. TANIS (1966); MAURICE F. 
| TAUBER (1966); EILEEN THORNTON (1966). 
| Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order basis. 
| Editor, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
| Madison; editorial board: DONALD CONEY; LESLIE 
W. DUNLAP; EILEEN THORNTON; STANLEY L. WEST. 






Q, 
a A, 
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Orders for this series should be addressed to the 
Publishing Department, ALA headquarters. 
Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, which 
| began in 1953, are available on a standing-order or 
| single-order basis. Editor, MRS. MARGARET K. 
TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press, Rochester, N.Y.; 
editorial board: managing editor, FELIX REICH- 
MANN; THOMAS R. BUCKMAN; E. JUDSON HUMES- 
TON, JR. Orders should be addressed to Micro- 
publication Service, Univ. of Rochester Press, 
| Rochester 3, N.Y. 
| ' Choice: Books for College Libraries is a new 
forthcoming periodical publication of ACRL. Edi- 
torial offices are located at Olin L., Wesleyan 
Univ., Middletown, Conn. Editor, RICHARD K. 
GARDNER; Assistant Editor for Reviewing, VIRGINIA 
CLARK; Assistant Editor for Production, MARY E. 
POOLE; editorial board: NEAL R. HARLOW, chair- 
man (ex officio) ; ELLSWORTH G. MASON (1965); 
ROBERT H. MULLER (1965); WYMAN W. PARKER 
(1967); JOSEPH H. REASON (1966); JAMES H. 
RICHARDS, JR. (1965) ; EILEEN THORNTON (1966) ; 
LEO M. WEINS (1965); GEORGE M. BAILEY, ex 
officio. 


| COMMITTEES 

Committee on Appointments (1963) and Nomi- 
nations (1964)—Chairman, ANDREW J, EATON, 
Washington Univ. L., St. Louis; JOHN M. DAWSON; 
H. VAIL DEALE; NELLIE M. HOMES; MRS. PATRICIA 
B. KNAPP; RUSSELL SHANK; FRITZ VEIT; DALE M. 
BENTZ, ex officio. 

Committee on Appointments (1964) and Nomi- 
nations (1965)—Chairman, JOHN M. DAWSON, 
Univ. of Delaware L., Newark; GEORGE $. BONN; 
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MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS; STANLEY MCELDERRY; 
JOSEPH H. REASON; DONALD E. THOMPSON; JAMES 
O. WALLACE; ANDREW J. EATON, ex officio. 

Budget Committee—Chairman, KATHARINE M. 
STOKES, Western Michigan Univ. L., Kalamazoo; 
NEAL R. HARLOW; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL; GEORGE M. 
BAILEY (all ex officio). fa? 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations—Chair- 
man, STANLEY L. WEST, Univ. of Florida L., Gaines- 
ville; THOMAS R. BUCKMAN; LESLIE W. DUNLAP; 
REV. CLYDE E. EDDY; EDWARD M. HEILIGER; JOHN P. 
MCDONALD; HELEN L, SEARS. 

Advisory Committee to the President on Federal 
Legislation (ACRL-appointed)—See entry under 
ALA Legislation Committee. 

Committee on Grants—Chairman, MARK M. 
GORMLEY, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; HUM- 
PHREY G. BOUSFIELD; HELEN M. BROWN; WEN CHAO 
CHEN; RICHARD B. HARWELL; DAVID KASER; NEAL 
R. HARLOW, ex officio; GEORGE M. BAILEY, ex officio. 

Committee on Liaison with Accrediting Agen- ` 
cles—Chairman, WILLIAM H. CARLSON, State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore.; James ~ 
V. JONES; HAROLD LANCOUR; NORMAN E. TANIS; 
EILEEN THORNTON; DAVID C. WEBER. 

Committee on Library Services—Chairman, 
GEORGE S. BONN, Science and Technology Div., 
New York P.L.; MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY; HAROLD 
D. GORDON; ARTHUR T. HAMLIN; MRS. PATRICIA B. 
KNAPP; LAURENCE J. KIPP; NATALIE N. NICHOLSON. 

Committee on Library Surveys—Chairman, 
MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York; MORRIS A. GELFAND; 
MARK M. GORMLEY; MARION A. MILCZEWSKI; 
ROBERT L. TALMADGE. 

Membership Committee CRORE opad 
See entry under ALA Membership Committee. 

Committee on National Library Week ACR 
appointed)——See entry under ALA National Li- 
brary Week Committee. 

Planning and Action, Committee—Chairman, 
ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Uniy. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla., ex officio; JACK E. BROWN; GUSTAVE 
A. HARRER; JAMES HUMPHRY, II; LUCILE M. 
MORSCH; NEAL R. HARLOW, ex officio; W. PORTER 
KELLAM, ex officio; KATHARINE M. STOKES, ex 
officio; GEORGE M. BAILEY, ex officio. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, EVERETT T. 
moore, Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; BEN. 
C. BOWMAN; BRUCE M. BROWN; FLOYD M. ŅXAM- ù 
MACK; MARK M. GORMLEY; DAVID W. HERON; R 
L. KIDMAN; HENRY C. KOCH; KEYES D. METCALF 
CARL H. SACHTLEBEN. 

St. Louis Conference Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee-—-Chairman, ANDREW J. EATON, Washington 
Univ. L., St. Louis; JOHN B. ABBOTT; CARL H. 
SACHTLEBEN, 
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Committee on Standards—-Chairman, NORMAN 
E. TANIS, Henry Ford Community College L., Dear- 
born, Mich.; FRANCIS P. ALLEN; DALE L. BARKER; 
DONALD C. DAVIDSON; WALFRED B. ERICKSON; ELLEN 
LORD; ELLSWORTH G. MASON; ROBERT W. ORAM; 
JOSEPH H. REASON; JAMES 0. WALLACE. 

“wtf SE—-ACRL-LED-DAVI Joint Committee— 
See entry under ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 

Association of Research Libraries and ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee—See entry 
under Division Joint Committees. 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—-Chairman, ELI M. OBOLER, Idaho State 
Univ. L., Pocatello; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
H. VAILE DEALE, Beloit College L., Beloit, Wis.; past 
chairman, CHARLES M. ADAMS, Woman's College L., 
Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro; secretary, ANNE 
C. EDMONDS, Douglass College L, New Brunswick, 
` N.J. 


Jartem College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, NORMAN E. TANIS, Henry Ford 
F Community College L., Dearborn, Mich.; vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, MRS. MARJORIE ELOISE LIND- 
STROM, Stephens College L., Columbia, Mo.; secre- 
tary, SHIRLEY A. EDSALL, Corning Community College 

L., Corning, N.Y. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, EDWIN WOLF, 1, Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, WILLIAM L. HANAWAY, JR, New York P.L.; past 
chairman, H, RICHARD ARCHER, Chapin L., Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass.; secretary, MRS. DORO- 
THEA D. REEVES, Kress L., Harvard Univ. Business 
School, Boston. 


Subject Specialists Section 


O fiicers—Chairman, WRAYTON E. GARDNER, St. Louis 

i .; wice-chairman and chairman-elect, CARSON 
W. BENNETT, Rose Polytechnic Institute L., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; past mages a K. LUCKER, Princeton 
Univ. IL.; secretary, J. ISE MARKEL, Institute of 
Nuclear Studies L., ae Tenn. 

Agriculture gud€Biological Sciences 

aware 

Subsection 

O fficers—Chairman, KIRBY B, PAYNE, National Agri- 
cultural L., Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, WAYNE R. COLLINGS, Univ. of Nebraska 
L., Lincoln; secretary, ANN E. KERKER, Purdue Univ. 
L., Lafayette, Ind. 


Art Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, STANLEY T. LEWIS, Klapper L., 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, JOHN D. HOAG, Yale Univ. L., New 
Haven, Conn.; past chairman, RUTH E. SCHONEMAN, 
Ryerson and Burnham L., Art Institute of Chicago; 
secretary, GERD MUEHSAM, Cooper Union L., New 
York. 









ivisions / Association ofi Hospital and Institution Libraries 


Law and Political Science Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, ROBERT C. MILLER, Marquette 
Univ. L., se ieee 


Slavic and East European Subseciion 

Officers—Executive Committee, Chairman, LAU- 
RENCE H. MILLER, Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana; ELEA- 
NOR BUIST, Columbia Univ. L., New York; DMYTRO M. 
SHTOHRYN, Univ. of Illinois L. ii ed 
TURCHYN, Indiana Univ. L., Bloomington. 

f 

Teacher Education Libraries Section 

Officers—Chairman, BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS, Chat- 
ham College: L., Pittsburgh; chairman-elect and sec- 
retary, ORVILLE L. EATON, Central Michigan Univ. L., 
Mount Pleasant; past chairman, FELIX E. HIRSCH, 
Trenton State College L., Trenton, N.J. 


University Libraries Section 

Oficers—Chairman, DALE M. BENTZ, State Univ. of 
Iowa L., Iowa City; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
ANDREW J. EATON, Washington Univ. L., St. Louis; 
past chairman, DAYID KASER, Joint University Libra- 
ries, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, NATALIE N. NICHOL- 
son, Hayden Memorial L., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Represents the librarians who serve patients, med- 
ical, nursing, and other professional staffs in 
hospitals, and those in correctional and custodial 
institutions, 

Officers—President, MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF, 
Children’s Memorial Hospital L., Chicago; vice- 
president and president-elect, MRS. ELIZABETH M. 
BAKER, Cleveland P.L.; secretary, MILDRED T. 
MOODY, Glen Lake State Sanatorium, Minnetonka, 
Minn.; executive secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MILDRED 
MCWHORTER, past president; MARION H. VEDDER 
(ALA Councilor, 1965); members-at-large: WIL- 
LIAM K. BEATTY (1964); MARY A. WALSH (1965). 

Publication—The AHIL Quarterly, editor to be 
appointed. 


COMMITTEES 

Archives Committee—Chairman, BERTHA K. 
wILson, R.R.2, Ashmore, I]. (1965). 

Awards Committee—Chairman, SHERRILL E. 
McMILLAN, U.S. Naval Hospital L., San Diego 
(1965) ; AGNES COWERN (1965) ; VIRGINIA T. LUD- 
LOW (1964); MARGARET O'TOOLE (1965); MRS. 
CLAIRE J. ROTH (1964). 

Bibliotherapy Committee-—-Chairman, RUTH M. 
TEWS, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. (1964); 
MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR (1964); MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE GRANNIS (1965); MRS. ARTEMESIA JUNIER 
(1964); ALVA S. KLOTTER (1965). Subcommittee 
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Association OF Hospital and lnstinnon 


on the Child in Trouble—Chairman, MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE GRANNIS, Flint, Mich., P.L. (1965); HILDA 
K. LIMPER (1965); one other to be appointed. 

Book Selection Criteria Committee—Chairman 
and members to be appointed. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARY M. DOB- 
NIKAR, St. Anne’s Hospital School of Nursing L., 
Chicago (1965) ; HAZEL PHILBRICK (1964); MRS. 

. SIMPSON (1964). 
onference Program Commutee (St. Louis, 
. %1964)—Chairman, MRS. HELEN H. HENDERSON, 
V.A. Hospital L., Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis; 
MARY JEAN PAIGE; others to be appointed. 
| Elections Committee—Chairman, KATHERINE I. 
! DUFFEY, Chicago P.L., Legler Regional L., 115 
| S. Pulaski, Chicago 60624; MRS. HEDVIG VANDYKE. 
Nominating Commiuttee—Chairman, HELEN L. 
| PRICE, V.A. Hospital L., Topeka, Kan.; CLARA E. 
| LUCIOLI; MRS. CHARLOTTE S. MITCHELL. 
Committee on Organization—Chairman, MAR- 
| THA W. STOVALL, V.A. Hospital L., Bedford, Mass. 
| (1965) ; MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1964); MIL- 
| DRED MCWHORTER (1964); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
| (1964); MARION VEDDER (1964). 
| Publications Advisory Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. HELEN H. GROVE, 5506 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 
(1964); WILLIAM KONA (1964); HELEN PRICE 
(1965); DONALD E. ROY (1965); MRS, BETTY R. 
SHERWOOD (1965). . 
Special Projects Committee—Chairman, MARY 

A. WALSH, V.A. Hospital L., Northport, N.Y.; NEAL 

AUSTIN; MARGARET C. HANNIGAN; ELEANOR L. 
RICKER; one more to be appointed. 

Standards Committee—Chairman to be ap- 

pointed; GILBERTA BARTOO; MRS. W. A. SCHILLER. 

| 

l 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Responsible for the general improvement and 
expansion of public library services to readers of 
all ages. 

The name of the division was changed to the 
Public Library Association in 1958. 

Officers—President, RANSOM L. RICHARDSON; 
Flint, Mich. P.L.; vice-president and president- 
elect, WILLIAM CHAIT, Dayton and Montgomery 
County P.L., Dayton; executive secretary, ELEA- 
NOR A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 
_ Board of Directors—The officers plus: CLARA E. 
BREED, past president; the president, BARBARA A. 
PRINCE, and a director, MARY J. CARTER, from the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section; ALA Counci- 
lors nominated by the division: JOHN F, ANDERSON 
(1965) ; JUNE BAYLESS (1965) ; PAUL J, BURNETTE 
(1964); JEROME CUSHMAN (1964): HELEN D. 
HUTCHINSON (1967) ; ALTA PARKS (1965) ; NETTIE 
B. TAYLOR (1964) ; RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS (1964). 
_ Publications—The Public Library Reporter, 
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edited in the PLA headquarters office, is an occa- 
sional publication designed to present reports on 
current public library practice, each issue devoted 
to a single subject. It is issued at intervals based 
on demand for information on the subject treated. 
Activities and projects of the division are reported 
in the Public Libraries department of the get 
Bulletin and the newsletter, Just Between Our- S 
selves, sent to all members three times a year. 


`~ 


COMMITTEES 


Book-of-the-Month Club Award Committee—To 
advise the Book-of-the-Month Club in making its 
annual awards. Chairman, MRS. LOUANE L. NEW- 
SOME, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; MRS. RUTH 
T. KIERSTEAD; ROBERT N. SMITH. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARY E. PHIL- 
tips, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 
(1964); LEO T. DINNAN (1966); MARGARET FUL- 
MER (1964) ; W. R. HENDERSON (1965) ; MRS. RUTH 
H. ROCKwoop (1965). 

Committee to Study the Bases of Finaneei pz.. 
port for Public Libraries—Chairman, FRANK B. 
SESSA, Miami P.L.; MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK; ED- ~~ 
WIN CASTAGNA; S. JANICE KEE; RALPH MUNN; 
LOUIS M. NOURSE; WILLIAM J. ROEHRENBECK. 

Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation—To 
discuss mutual interests in cooperative public 
library practices. Chairman, WILLIAM RAIRIGH, 
Kent Caroline P.L. Association, Ridgely, Md. 
(1966); WILLIAM S. GELLER (1964); FLORENE 
JORDAN (1964); J. PHILLIP List (1965) ; ROBERT 
H, ROHLF (1965) ; MRS. CATHERINE W. WETTERLING 
(1965) ; E. LEONORE WHITE (1966). 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, KATE KOLISH, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; MICHAEL KERESZTESI; 
CLARA J. KIRCHER; EMILIE PERILLO; THADDEUS pmm 
WISHGROT. k A 

Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. N 

Library Development Càmmittee—To formulate 
objectives for public libraty service and to recom- 
mend appropriate activs. bite. division. Chair- 
man, HAROLD L. ROTH, East Orange, N.J., P.L. 
(1964); BARBARA BOYD (1964); WILLIAM W. 
BRYAN (1964) ; MRS. RUTH O. LONGWORTH (1964) ; 
JAMES L. LOVE (1965); DAVID PALMER (1964); 
PAULINE WINNICK (1964); HENRY DRENNAN, ex 
officio (Library Services Branch); AGNE L. 
REAGAN, liaison, Assn. of American Libr 
Schools, . 

Committee on Metropolitan Area Library Serv- 
ice——Chairman, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles 
P.L.; JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK;: 
EMERSON GREENAWAY; KATHARINE M. HOLDEN; 
LOWELL A. MARTIN, 
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Nominating Committee—Chairman, . JOHN T. 
EASTLICK, Denver P.L.; HELEN E. FRY; HAROLD L. 
HAMILL; ALAN L. HEYNEMAN; RUTH RUTZEN; 8. L. 
TOWNSEND; WILLARD O. YOUNGS. a 

| Committee on Standards—-To promote, revise, 
| and implement the public library standards. Re- 
vif is. concerned with work on the basic docu- 
ment involving recommendations for changes, ad- 
| ditions, and, eventually, a complete revision. Im- 
plementation involves amplification and use of 
standards. Promotion involves promoting the use 
of the standards. Chairman, RUTH TUBBY, Mont- 
clair, N.J., P.L. (1965); JEAN connor (1964); 
HILDA M. GLASER (1964); A. CHAPMAN PARSONS 
(1966) ; ELEANOR PLAIN (1966) ; DAVID MARSHALL 
STEWART (1966); C. LAMAR WALLIS (1965). Sub- 
committee on Standards for Children’s Service-— 
Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH H. LOCKHART, Contra 
Costa County L., Pleasant Hill, Calif.; MRS. AU- 
GUSTA BAKER; GLADYS DEEVER; FRANCES LEE; MRS. 
ALLIE BETH MARTIN; GEORGE B. MORELAND; MRS. 
TZ; FRANCES SULLIVAN. 


T SECTIONS 
n Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Officers—President, BARBARA A. PRINCE, Box 1513, 
3960 CSG, APO 334, San Francisco; vice-president 
and president-elect, JOSEPHINE E. WEAVER, Post Li- 
brary, Ft. Devans, Mass.; secretary, LOUISE LIGON, 
U.S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill; past 
president, PERSIS I. POOLEY, Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; director, MARY J. CARTER, Personnel 
Services Section, Hq., PACAF, PFPPS-P, APO 953, 

_ San Francisco. 


Committees 


Awards Citation Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. 
LA POINTE, Post L., Ft. Eustis, Va.; WALTER T. FLEE- 

" SON; MRS, POLLY KEYSERLING. 
Bibliography Committee—Chairman, MRS. LOUISE 
Serv. Ls., Ft. Knox, Ky.; JOHN K. 
DOROTHY FAYNE; MARGARET GOODRICH; 






CAMERON; 





Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
| the Association on matters within its field of re- 

sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
! for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: 
| “Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
itt all activities that affect their types of librar- 
, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

. Responsible for those library services designed 

to provide continuing educational, recreational, 

and cultural development for adults. 
Officers—President, FERN LONG, Cleveland 


l 


ype-of-Activity Divisions / Adult Services Division 


ALICE HOKIN ON; “MARGARET TOWERY. 

Bylaws Ci Yamittee—Chairman, MRS. VIVIAN Mc- 
LARTY, Chanute AFB L., Chanute AFB, Tl; ELIZA- 
BETH J. CONNOLLY; JUNE T. PAULSON; MRS, JEANNETTE 
B. YATES. ; 

Civil Service Committee—Chairman, PAUL J. BUR- 
NETTE, Army La, Washington, D.C.; committee to be 
appointed. 

Library Administration Index Committee—Chair- 
man to be appointed; ESTERMARY BROWN NAA 
COX; KATHRYN MUSHAKE; NELL STRICRLAND; 
VERNESE B. THOMPSON. é 

Membership Committee—See entry ander ALA 
Membership Committee. 

Military Library Orientation Committee—-To de- 
velop an orientation guide to military organization to 
bridge the gap between civilian and military library 


. experience. Chairman, MARY CATHERINE BAKER, 13th 


U.S. Naval District L., Bremerton, Wash.: vice-chair- 
man, MARION MAUER; WENDELL COON; MRS. JOYCE 
MAYO; MRS. HESTER MOUNTS; MARYLEE NEWMAN. 

Military Library Standards Committee—To make 
a preliminary. study of the feasibility of formulating 
general standards for military libraries, based -upon 
standards for: public libraries and PACAF standards. 
Chairman, MRS. JESSIE R. HOOPER, Post L., Spec. Serv., 
Ft. Irwin, Calif.; SYBLE ADAMS; MRS. MARY M. AN- 
DREWS; HELEN E. BURGESS; RUTH BURWASH; NANCY 
DICKINSON; MRS. JIMMIE MCWHORTER; MRS, HESTER 
MOUNTS; ELOISE PICKRELL; CATHERINE ROBINSON; 
FRANCES STORZ; GEORGE YOUNG; adviser, HARRY COOK. 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, EUNICE A. YON 
ENDE, Library Services Branch, Special Services Div., 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, U.S. Dept. of Navy, 
Washington, Dic LOUTRELL CAVIN; FRANCES 0’HAL- 
LORAN. 

Program and Arrangements Committee—Chairman, 
MARGARET G. TOWERY, Richards-Gebaur AFB, Mo.; 
MRS. LOUISE! C. BARRY; MRS. JUNE G. MOYERS; MBS. 
LILLIE E. SCULLY. 

Section Development Committee—-Chairman, JOSE- 
PHINE NEIL! 'Hq., Sixth Naval District, U.S. Naval 
Base, Charleston, $.C.; VIRGINIA Z. LaGRAVE; FRANCES 
MACKEY, |. 





TYPE- OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 





all iiaae of all policies, programs, and 
operations! ‘of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the: inctional, technical, and resource fields 
which are'related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


P.L.; vice-president and president-elect, MRS. 


ELEANOR T, SMITA, Brooklyn P.L.: secretary, PA- 


TRICIA M. KENNY, New York P.L.; executive sec- 
retary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarers 
Board of Directors—The officers plus: MURIEL 
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Adult Services Division 


- L. FULLER, past president; ROSE VAINSTEIN 
(1964); MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW (1965); 
JULIUS R. cHITwoop (Jack) (1966); MARGARET 
c. HANNIGAN (ALA Councilor) (1966); 
FLORENCE S$. CRAIG (ALA Councilor) (1967), 

Publications—Newsletter-Adult Services Divi- 
ston (three issues a year, distributed free to mem- 


bers). 
~ a COMMITTEES 
| Adult Services Personnel Committee—Chair- 


| man, MRS. JEWELL MANSFIELD, Benjamin Franklin 
| Branch, Detroit P.L.; MRS. EDITH P. BISHOP; CAR- 


LYLE J. FRAREY; ALICE E. MCKINLEY; RUTH 
WARNCKE. 
Bylaws Committee—Chairman, HAROLD J. 


RATH, Llinois State L., Springfield ‘1964) ; MAR- 
GARET F. BIRD (1965); MRS. AGATHA KLEIN 
(1964) ; MARY A. MCKEOWN (1966) ; MRS. NELL B. 
WRIGHT (1965). -. 

Conference Program Commuttee (St. Louts, 

. 1964)—Chairman, SARAH BOOTH, St. Louis P.L.; 

MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER; ANDREW J. EATON; 

GRACE W. GILMAN; JOHN HERBST, JR.; EUGENE M. 

JOHNSON; LUCY LOMAX; MRS, ROBERTA MCBRIDE; 

ROBERT MCCLARREN; F. CHARLES TAYLOR. 

Conference Program Committee (Detroit, 
1965 )—Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH; oth- 
ers to be appointed. 

Coordinating Committee on Matertals—To ad- 
vise on the handling of requests from members 
and outside agencies in the field of the selection 
and use of adult materials. Chairman, KENNETH 

F, DUCHAC, Maryland State Dept. of Education, 

Baltimore (1964); RE a. HOEY (1966); BERYL 

E. HOYT (1965); CHARLES D. KENT (1966); H. 
| © THOMAS WALKER (1965). Subcommittee—New 
| York World’s Fair Exhibit. Chairman, KENNETH 
F. DUCHAC. 

Elections Committee--To be appointed. 

| ' Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Division Joint Commit- 
tees. 

Library Service.to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, ROBERT MCCLARREN, Indiana 
State L., Indianapolis (1966); ROBERT BRAY 
(1966); KATHLEEN HEGARTY (1965); JAMES C. 
HOWE (1966); VIRGINIA OWENS (1964); MARY 
REED (1966); MRS. GLORIA F. TEEL (1964). Con- 
sultants: DOROTHY KITTEL; MRS. WINIFRED E. 
STONE; MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
HELEN H. LYMAN, Wisconsin State L. Commission, 
Madison (1964); MRS. HELCA H. EASON (1964); 
MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN (1964); MRS. PATRICIA B. 
KNAPP (1964); JAMES C. MARVIN (1964). 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of out- 
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standing books of the calendar year. Chairman, 
NORMAN FINKLER, Montgomery County Dept. of 
Public Libraries, Gaithersburg, Md. (for 1963 
Notable Books list) ; chairman, OSWALD H. JOERG, 
Davenport, Iowa, P.L. (for the 1964 list); 
RALPH E. BLACK (1966); RIVA TAUBE BRESLER r 
(1965); MRS. ELIZABETH S$. BRICKER (1968; Fa 
HELEN GEER (1966); WAYNE GOSSAGE (1964); 
FELIX E. HIRSCH (1965); JOHN F. HOPKINS 
(1965); EUGENE M. JOHNSON (1967); FLORENE 
JORDAN (1964); ALICE K. MONROE (1967); 
MARTHA REYNOLDS (1967); MRS. CATHERINE W. 
WETTERLING (1964); EUNICE VON ENDE (1966). 
Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MURIEL L. FULLER (1964); MRS. ELEANOR T. 
SMITH (1964); MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1964). 
Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, HANNIS S. SMITH, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul (1966); MILDRED HAMMOND 
(1964) ; MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP (1964); EVELYN 
LEVY (1966) ; GERTRUDE THUROW (1965) ssassn 
Publications Advisory Committee—-Chairman, 
MARGARET MONROE, Library School, Univ. of Wis- — 
consin, Madison; MURIEL FULLER: PAUL GRATKE. 
Publishers Liaison Committee—For communi- 
cation of ideas between publishers and division 
members. Chairman, DAVID TURIEL, Westchester 
Library System, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (1965); vice- 
chairman, MARC JAFFEE; MRS. POLLY G. ANDER- 


. SON; WALTER BRADBURY; STUART DANIELS; > WIL- 
' LIAM LARNED; JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT; RICHARD PAR- 


SONS; ROBERT N. SHERIDAN; MARIE T. SULLIVAN; 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS; MRS. AVIS ZEBKER. 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation Committeé 
—Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Univ. of Hlinois, 
Urbana; MRS. ORRILLA ‘T. BLACKSHEAR; MRS. 
KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD; IDA GOSHKIN; JEAN- 
NETTE JOHNSON; JAMES C. MARVIN; .consultgpig=™ 
WILSON THIEDE. | À 

Reading Guide Preject, Committee on Promo- 
tion, Series Two—-ChatNman and members to be 
appointed. 

Reading Improvement fgr Adults Committee— 
To survey what the g improvement 
holds for library services to adults in college, pub- 
lic, or special libraries. Chairman, KATHERINE L. ~ 
O’BRIEN, New York P.L.; HARDY R. FRANKLIN; 
DOROTHY KITTEL; WINIFRED B. LINDERMAN; MRS. 
DOROTHY SHUE. Consultants, DETON J. BROOKS, JR., 
MRS. ANGELICA CASS; CRAIG T. SENFT; others tẹ be 
appointed. 

Relations with State and Local Library Asso- 
ciations Committee—Chairman, MARIE .A. DAVIS, 
Philadelphia Free- L.; JEWELL DRICKAMER ; NELL 
I. SCOTT. a 

Special Projects Committee—Has responsibil- 


(Continued on page 937) 
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CHILDCRAFT 


THE HOW AND WHY LIBRARY 


AS o SE ORI DS D CS Ft AoE TP 


N a CHILDCRAFT N| ien | 
AA GREAS Sen as | 
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RESOURCE MATERIAL CREATED EXPRESSLY FOR PRE-SCHOOL 





AND PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 





Literature and Language Arts 


Vol. 1—Poems and Rhymes 
Vol. 2—Stories and Fables 


Social Studies a 
Vol. 5—Holidays and Customs% 
Vol. 6—How Things Change = 
Vol. 10—What People Do 





Stories from History and Biography 
Vol. 11—Scientists and Inventors 

Vol. 12—Pioneers and Patriots 

Vol. 13—People to Know 


©1963 BY FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP, 





NOT A REVISI 


AGINEL exsscunercr roy 


EVERY AREA OF 
PRIMARY LEARNING 







ne ee. Science 
: Vol. 3—World in Space 

Vol. 4—Life Around Us 

Vol. 7—How We Get Things 

Vol. 8—How Things Work 


— + i 
pt eee 
aoe toe 


as á -sÝ a AISEE aia 
5 o eR N reative Activities 
Vol. 9— Make and Do 





Child Guidance and Child Development 
(NOT ILLUSTRATED HERE) 
Vol. 14— You and Your Child áá 
Vol. 15—Guide and Index e 


These volumes are special guides for teachers and 
parents prepared by leading authorities in the fields 
of medicine, child psychology, child guidance, and 
education. Volume 15 also shows how Childcraft relat 

to the school curriculum and contains 22 —— 
school study guides. 


N... A VISION 





YHE EXCLUSIVE C HILDCRAFT mero og 


PRESENTATION 


Bases Content Selection on 
Children’s Interests 


Below is just one of thousands of examples of how 
content is selected and presented according to the 
known interests of children. Animals are always 
interesting to children. Kangaroos are among the 
especially interesting animals. The single aspect pre- 
sented here—leaping and jumping—focuses atten- 
n on niteresting action by an interesting animal 
ins to teach a concept. 











Young children skip and flip through books; 
they seldom turn pages in 1-2-3-4 sequence. To 
insure that the pages of Childcraft will catch a 
child’s existing interest, and that he will not 
miss developing new concepts and new curi- 
osities, no matter at which page he opens the 
books, the editors have consistently presented 


Leads Children Through Interests To Concepts 


All the pages in the information volumes begin by 
catching a child’s existing interest, and leading him 
to a worthwhile concept. The major concept on the 
pages below is that some animals rely on jumping to 
move, and those that do so can jump more effec- 
tively than people. Related is the development of 
respect for animal capabilities, and an elementary 
exposure to the concept of ratio and proportion, in 
the descriptions of the distances different animals 
can jump in comparison with man. 


Presents Information In Self-Contained Units 


each self-contained unit of information on a set 
of two facing pages. Units of information are 
clustered into sections in the information vol- 
umes. The two pages below are part of a section 
on how animals move. A child will gain unified 
learning, wherever he turns. 
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A CREATIVE CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE EDUCATION OF PRE-SCHOOL AND 
PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 


Organized Around Children’s Interests 


Young chidren really want to learn. The new 
f builds upon known and existing inter- 
ts of children. Each volume is designed primarily 


to make a child love it. Because he loves it, he 
learns from it. 


Real Substance at an Early Age 


The new Childcraft books are information vol- 
umes. They supply answers to a child’s questions, 
and provide new and exciting information on sub- 
jects he is just beginning to consider. Four volumes 
introduce him to the broad field of science — 
information about 200 phenomena of the natural 
and physical world...words and pictures about 
more than 400 different animals and 95 different 
plants, all organized under headings related to the 
primary interests of young children. 

There are insights into our modern world of 
mass production and automation... fascinating, 
easy-to-follow explanations of the workings of 
more than 350 everyday things and machines— 
all conveyed within the range of a young child’s 
conceptual understanding. 


illustrations are Learning Visuals 


Childcraft introduces learners to the widest possi- 
ble variety of aesthetic techniques while promo- 
ting communication. Color enlivens more than 
3,000 of its pages. The prize winning art tech- 
niques of the 23 winners of the Caldecott Medal 
for children’s illustrations—all the winners since 
the inception of the award in 1939—are repre- 
sented. Childcraft contains more than 11,000 illus- 
trations, representing the art of many nations. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING e AT A COST OF 


THE PREPARATION of Childcraft—The How AND 
Why Library—was guided by a special Consult- 
ants Committee formed of leading educators and 
child guidance specialists of numerous colleges, 
schools, and universities, including: Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University » University of 
Michigan + Indiana University + University of 
Florida - Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 
e Baltimore (Md.) Public Schools + University of 
California (UCLA). 


Address orders or inquiries to School and Library Service Dept., Field Enterprises 
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A Learning Link Between Home and Shooy 
The new Childcraft provides accurate scientific 
and sociological information at the child’s level of 
information—built-in programs in social studies, 
science, art, literature and music for the very 
earliest grades. Proceeding naturally from experi- 
ence learned in the home, it leads him into the 
curriculum of the school. 


Stimulates Inquiry and Critical Thinking 
After a reading experience, the teacher makes her 
evaluations on the basis of the questions children 
ask and the problems they are considering. In all 


areas of the curriculum, the new Childcraft is 
structured to stimulate inquiry that refcctadeiilindl 


of understanding and new interrelationships. 


Pre-Alphabetical Arrangement 
Children’s initial experiences require materials to 
promote interest before their introduction to the 
alphabet. To the same degree that an encyclo- 
pedia should be alphabetically arranged, so should 
resource material for pre-school and primary- 
grade children be arranged topically, according to 
children’s interests. That is the way Childcraft is 
arranged. 


Provides Motivation for Reading 
In using the new Childcraft, the young reader 
automatically associates reading with doing—he 
is deeply involved in purposeful activity. The new 
Childcraft challenges learners from the very begin- 
ning...makes the child want to leagy...estab- 
lishes independent learning habits and promotes 
reading readiness. 






PRICE TO PARENTS , 
The 15-Volume CHILDRAFT, The How AND Why Librar 
Terms available—Delivery on or about January 1, 1964 
Substantial Savings Offered in Combination with 
The World Book Encyclopedia 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIE 


CHILDCRAFT, The How AND Why Library, is offered at a special 
price for use in schools and libraries. Write for full information 
on your letterhead. 


Educational Corp., Chicago 54, Ill. For information on Canadian prices, write 
World Book-Childcraft of Canada, Ltd., 321 Bloor St., East, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The World Book Encyclopedia 


CHICAGO « LONDON «+ ROME » SYDNEY « TORONTO 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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r - Type-of-Actiyity Divisions / Children’s Services Division 


(Continued from page 932) 


with regard to special projects for which grant 
funds are or may become available. Chairman, 
MARGARET C. HANNIGAN, State L., Albany, N.Y. 
(1964); DOROTHY BENDIX (1968); KENNETH 
KING (1967) ; ; DOROTHY KITTEL (1965); JOHN 
STRATTON (1966). 

Standards in Adult Services Commuttee—To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their applica- 
tion to adult services. Chairman, JACK CHITWOOD, 
Rockford, Ill., P.L.; EDMOND J. DOHERTY; FELIX 
E. HIRSCH; MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD; MRS. MARY T. 
HOWE; MARGARET O'TOOLE; RUTH TUBBY. 


l 
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| ity for initiation, counseling, and policymaking 














AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


Concerned with the continuing, comprehensive 
education of trustees in their responsibilities to 
ies and the public they serve. 

ALTA became an ALA division September I, 
1961. 

Officers—President, GEORGE COEN, Equitable 
Bldg., Lancaster, Ohio; first vice-president and 
president-elect, CHARLES E. REID, 630 West Dr., 
Paramus, N.J.; second vice-president, LOUISE 
REES, Michigan State L., Lansing; secretary, NA- 
THAN BERKHAM, 1030 S.E. 56th Ave., Portland, 
Ore. (1964); executive secretary, DONALD E. 
WRIGHT, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Dtrectors—The officers plus: MRS. 
RAYMOND A. YOUNG (Councilor, 1966) ; MRS. WEL- 
DON LYNCH (past president) ; MRS. GLENN BALCH 
(1964) ; MRS. RICHARD CORRIGAN (1965); DR. ROY 
M. LANIER (1965); WALTER VARNER, JR. (1964). 


COMMITTEES 

ActiormBerelopment Committee—To recom- 
mend a long-term program for the division. 
Chairman, CHARLES E. D, 630 West Drive, 
Paramus, S: ee ARS. WALLACE E. ALBERTS 
(NE a oua LCH (1964); MRS. S. A. 
BANK: BONJOUR (1965) ; MRS. 
GERALL 464); DR. JOHN CLOUSE 
gO}; MRS” DOROTHY CORRIGAN (1964); MRS. 
ALBERT W. ERRETT (1965) ; JOHN FRANTZ (1964) ; 
JEAN GALLOWAY (1964); DR. JOHN HAYDOCK 
(1965); MRS. DOROTHY S. MCALLISTER (1965); 
MIRIAM MCNALLY (1965); LOWELL MARTIN 
(1964); MRS. J. HENRY MOHR (1965); 

MERLIN MOORE (1964); ROBERT MORGAN (1965); 
MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS (1964) ; WALTER VARNER, JR. 
? 1964). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, JAMES J. 
WEADOCK, 605 Cook Tower, Lima, Ohio (1965) ; 
JAMES C. HOWE (1964); MRS. BERNICE YOUNG- 
BLOOD (1964). 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 


















Exhibits .Committee—Chairman, HAIG SHIRO- 
YAN, 46-46 159th St., Flushing, N.Y. (1964); 
STORY BIRDSEYE (1964); CONROY ERICKSON 
(1965); JAMES MARVIN (1964); MRS. RUTH O. 
LONGWORTH (1965); MR. GAIL PLUMMER (1965). 

President’s Special Committee on Freedom for 
Libraries—Chairman, ALEX ALLAIN 


L Le, i ; 329, 
Jeanerette, La.; MRS. JOHN E. COLEMAN; 
LOVE; DUANE WILDER. 


Special Committee on Governors Confer- 
ences—Chairman, MRS. WELDON LYNCH, 404 E. 
6th Ave., Oakdale, La. (1965); MRS. THOMAS 
MCALLISTER (1965) ; MRS. MERLIN MOORE (1965) ; 
DUANE WILDER (1965) ; MRS. RAYMOND YOUNG, 
(1965). = 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—See entry, 
Trustee Citations, under ALA Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Local Araneemenii Committee for St. Louis 
Conference--To be appointed. 

Membership Committee—See entry under ALA 
Membership Committee. 

National Assembly Committee—To prepare the 
agenda for the Assembly. Chairman, WILLIAM R. 
OLIVER, 3 Gateway Center, Box 1347, Pittsburgh 
30 (1964); MRS. RAYMOND ANKERS (1964); 
MRS. RICHARD BENZIAN (1965); NATHAN BERK- 
HAM (1964); MRS.” RUTH B. MCBRIDE (1965); 
J. MAYNARD MAGRUDER (1964); MRS. W. L. NOR- 
TON (1964) ;~RUSSELL SPRAGUE (1964); 
HENRY STEFFENS- (1964); DUANE E. WILDER 
(1964); DR. ROY LANIER (1965); MRS. GLENN 
BALCH (1965); others to be appointed. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee-—-Chairman, J. MAY- 
NARD MAGRUDER, 2525 Wilson Blvd., Arlington 1, 
Va.; KARL J. BAUER; DONALD E. BONJOUR. 

Workshop Committee for St. Louis Confer- 
ence—Chairman, GALYY GORDON, Columbus, Ohio, 
P.L.; ALEX ALLAIN (1964); MRS. SAMUEL BERG 
(1964) ; MRS. RICHARD CORRIGAN (1964); IRVING 
DILLIARD (1964); THOMAS DREIER (1964); HOYT 
GALVIN (1964); GEORGE HAMMOND (1965); ROB- 
ERT HAVERFIELD (1965); BRONISLAW JANOWSKI 
(1965); MRS. ABNER LARSON (1965); HAROLD 
MUNGER, JR. (1965); MRS. I. C. OXNER (1965); 
MRS. DONALD RICE (1964); RICHARD KRAFT 
(1964) ; CARL READ (1964) ; MRS. SAMUEL SILBER- 
BERG (1964); MRS. CARL STEIGER (1964); MRS. 
J. R. SWEASY (1965); DR. CHARLES WEST (1964); 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS (1964). 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


Responsible for evaluation, promotion, and guid- 
ance in the use of library materials with chil- 
dren of preschool through junior high school age. 

Officers——President, MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO, 1108 
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Children’s Services Division 


Ohio St., Lawrence, Kan.; vice-president and 
president-elect, HELEN R. SATTLEY, School Li- 
brary Service, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1; treasurer, 
LAURA CATHON, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh 13; ex- 
ecutive secretary, MILDRED L, BATCHELDER, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus BARBARA 

Y (past president); MARTHA DRIVER; 

RUTH M. JUNKIN: EFFIE LEE MORRIS; JEAN 
LOWRIE; two vacancies; ELIZABETH JOHNSON; 
MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; JANE A. DARRAH; MRS. 
MARY ROGERS SMITH. (The last four ALA Coun- 
cilors on the board without vote.) 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by DOR- 
OTHY M. BRODERICK, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland. Top of the 
News is published four times a year and is sent 
free to all members. It is not available by sub- 
scription. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

Aurianne Award Committee—See entry under 
ALA Awards Committee. 

Book Evaluation Committee—To select, anno- 
tate, and present for publication annually the 
list of Notable Children’s Books of the year pre- 
ceding and to carry on other book evaluation 
projects. Chairman, ISABELLA JINNETTE, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; 
SARA L FENWICK; HELEN KINSEY; FRANCES LEE. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, DORIS MOUL- 
TON, Milwaukee P.L.; ELIZABETH BURR; MAR- 
GUERITE SCHMITT. 

Magazine Evaluation : Committee—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L.; MRS. 
LUCIA S. ENGLE; RUTH N. FOY; MERIBAH HAZEN; 
MRS. PRISCILLA MOULTON; MILDRED R. PHIPPS; 
FRANCES REES. | 


Melcher Scholarship Committee—See entry 
under ALA Awards Committee. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee—See 
entries under ALA Awards Committee: Caldecott 
Medal, Newbery Medal. 

Organization Committee—Chairman, MRS. CAR- 
OLYN W. FIELD, Free L. of Philadelphia; ELIZA- 
BETH BURR; AGNES KRARUP; JEAN A. MERRILL; 
MRS. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS. 

Publications Planning Committee—To sug- 
gest, study and evaluate publications in the field 
of CSD for recommendation of needed profes- 
sional publications. Chairman, RICHARD L. DAR- 
LING, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; MRS. MAE J. DUR- 
HAM; MARGARET E. POARCH; LILLIAN SKEELE; 
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MRS. LOIS B, WATT. 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—To prepare periodic lists of foreign chil- 
dren’s books and to select the books included 
in Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 
Chairman, MARIA L. CIMINO, New York P.L., ” 
New York 18; ANNE PELLOWSKI; ANN STELL; 
MRS, JADWIGA URBANOWICZ; FABIO COEN, consult- 
ant. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Book Reevaluation Committee—To restudy and 
state criteria and procedure for reevaluation of 
children’s books 1959-64 and to set machinery 
in motion for completion of the list in 1965. 
Chairman, ROSEMARY E. LIvsEy, Los Angeles 
P.L.; MRS. MILDRED DORSEY; MRS. MAE J. DUR- 
HAM; MRS. ELSIE D. HOLLAND; MILDRED R. PHIPPS. 

Committee on Advisory Service to Book Stores 
—-Chairman, HELEN R. SATTLEY, Schoo] Library 
Service, New York City Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1; FLORENCE W 
MRS, MATTIE BURKE GAINES; ANNE R. IZARD; EFFIE 
LEE MORRIS. . 7 

Advisory Committee to the Boy Scouts of 
America——Chairman, MRS. FREDA FREYER, North- 
wood Branch, Enoch Pratt Free L., 4420 Loch- 
raven Blvd., Baltimore 18; HELEN T. ARMSTRONG; 
HARRIET A. PROUDFOOT; HARRIET B. QUIMBY. 

Committee on Children’s Books in Relation to. 
Radio and Television—Chairman, MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER, New York P.L., 20 West 53rd St., New 
York 19; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD; CHRISTINE 
GILBERT. Bibliography Subcommittee—To pre- 
pare lists of materials for television and radio on 
the request of the committee. MRS. AILEEN O. 
MURPHY; ANN STELL; MARY STRANG (all of the 
New York P.L.). 

Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD-ap- 
pointed) of ALA International Relations Com- | 
mittee—-See entry ugder ALA International Re- 
lations Committee. 

Development Commit e—To consider trends 
in service to children in sponsi- 
bilities of the divis 
to evaluate ideas for improve 
dren on request of the CSD Board of Director 
and to recommend to the Board areas for ex- 
ploration and/or action by the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division. To be appointed. 

Jaycees “Good Reading for Youth” Advisory 
Committee—To advise with the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on its program on good 
reading for children. Chairman, MARY ELIZABET 
LEDLIE, Milwaukee P.L.; MRS. KATHRYN HOWE: 
MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN. Jaycees “Good Readingay 
for Youth” Book List Subcommittee—Chairman, 
VIRGINIA GODDARD, Akron P.L.; MRS. PAULA OREL- 
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LANA; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; DONNA SECRIST. 

Advisory Committee to the ALA New York 
Worlds Fair Exhibit (CSD-appointed) of ALA 
New York World’s Fair Advisory Committee— 
See entry under ALA New York World’s Fair 
Advisory Committee. 

‘Nominating Committee——Chairman, MARGARET 
S. SKIFF, Cuyahoga County P.L., 1150 West 3rd 
St., Cleveland 13; VIRGINIA CHASE; NANCY JANE 
DAY; WINIFRED RAGSDALE; RUTH N. TARBOX,. 

Professional Literature Guides Commititee—To 
arrange for preparation of selected lists of pro- 
fessional literature on subjects of major concern 
to CSD. Chairman, FAITH H. HEKTOEN, Central 
Massachusetts Regional L. System, Worcester, 
Mass., Free P.L.; MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY; 
MRS. MAE J. DURHAM; MRS. MILDRED FRARY; ELI- 
NOR YUNGMEYER. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, BARBARA 8. MOODY, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; HELEN R. 
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SATTLEY; LAURA E. CATHON; MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER. 

Committee on Promotion of Children’s Books— 
Chairman, ELEANOR M. BURGESS, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., P.L.; DOROTHY M. BRODERICK; KATHLEEN 
E. SHEEHAN. 

St. Louis Conference Committee—Chairman, 
LEONE F. GARVEY, St. Louis P.L. 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH H. LOCKHART, Contra 
Costa County L., Pleasant Hill, Calif.; mary 
CASHMAN; MARGARET POARCH; ETHNA SHEEHAN; 
CATHERINE WHITEHORN. 

Wilder Award Committee—See entry under 
ALA Awards Committee. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


Responsible for library administration in gen- 
eral, buildings, equipment,“personnel, financial 
and governmental admirgstration, relations with 
governing bodies and Friends, and public rela- 
tions. 

O fficers—Pre igen poms, Carnegie L., 
Pitts pe Pt Geue-president and president-elect, 
ERBERT GOLDHOR, Graduate School of Library 





retary, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: LOUISE 
F. REES, immediate past president; PAUL WASSER- 
MAN, chairman, Section on Library Organization 
and Management (1964); JoHN DAWSON, chair- 
man, Section on Personnel Administration 
(1964); FRANK GIBSON, chairman, Section on 
Buildings and Equipment (1964); ALICE NORTON, 
chairman, Section on Public Relations (1964) ; 
ALA Councilors nominated by the division: 
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Science, Univ, of Illinois, Urbana; executive sec- 


Type-of-Activity Divisions / Library Administration Division 


KATHERINE LAICH (1966); JOHN MCDONALD 
(1966) ; KENNETH VANCE (1966); HOWARD ROWE 
(1967). 


COMMITTEES 

Conference Program Committee—Division of- 
cers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee—Chairman, FRENĘRIC D- 
DONNELLY, JR, Loyola Univ., Chicago; ua 
HOWELL; MARY RADMACHER; RUTH E. SCHONE- 
MAN; HARDIN E. SMITH. 

International City Managers Association Proj- 
ect Committee—Chairman, RUTH W. GREGORY, 
Waukegan, IHl., P.L.; ROBERT L. BRUNTON; S. JAN- 
ICE KEE; HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN; ELEANOR A. 
FERGUSON, resource specialist; ALA staff liaison, 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Advisory Committee for Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries Project--Chairman, 
MAXINE LaBOUNTY, P.L. of District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C.; CLARA ESTELLE BREED; ELIZA- 
BETH BURR; JAMES C. FOUTTS; HELEN DOLORES 
HUTCHINSON; MARGARET M. KLAUSNER; ROSEMARY 
EARNSHAW LIVSEY, ELIZABETH NESBITT. 

Advisory Committee for Library Technology 
Project—Chairman, FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN, Brook- 
lyn P.L.; BURTON W. ADKINSON; ROBERT E. 
KINGERY; RICHARD B. SEALOCK; MAURICE F. 
TAUBER; GORDON E. RANDALL. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, CHARLES 
W. MIXER, Columbia Univ. L., New York; RO- 
BERTA BOWLER; HELEN WESSELLS. 

Committee on Organization—-Chairman to be 
appointed; MAE GRAHAM; JAYNE L. HESS; JAMES 
HUMPHRY, I; MARGARET KLAUSNER; A. CHAPMAN 
PARSONS. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Division officers and immediate past president, 
all ex officio. 

Advisory Committee for Statistics Coordinating 
Project—Chairman, G. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State 


Univ. L., Detroit (ALA); HENRY DUBESTER 
(ALA); ELOISE EBERT (ASL); RUTH FINE 
(SLA); HAROLD HACKER (ALA); ROBERT 


KINGERY (Council of National Library Assns.) ; 
MELVILLE RUGGLES (Council on Library Resources, 
Inc.) ; FRANK SCHICK (Library Services Branch) ; 
JAMES SKIPPER (Assn. of Research Ls.); ALA 
stafi liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Office for Recruitment 


Advisory Committee—Chairman, RALPH BLAS- 
INGAME, JR., State Library of Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg; CORA PAUL BOMAR; MRS. CAROLYN W. 
FIELD; MARGARET M. KINNEY; MRS. WELDON 
LYNCH: MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD; ROBERT L. TAL- 
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Library Administration Division 


MADGE; ESTELLENE P. WALKER; ALA staff liaison, 
MYRL RICKING. 

Materials Committee—-Chairman, MRS. BRIGITTE 
L. KENNEY, Mississippi Industrial and Techno- 


‘logical Research Commission, Jackson; MRS. 


GRETCHEN CONDUITTE; VIRGINIA H. MATHEWS; 
ALICE NORTON; MRS. DELLA THOMAS; EILEEN 
THORNTON; ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

nal Representatives—Chairman, ANDREW 

GEDDES, Nassau Library System, Hempstead, New 

York; ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Region I, New England: LEE Asn, American 
Notes and Queries, New Haven, Conn. 

Region II, New York and New Jersey: ANDREW 
GEDDES. 

Region JU, Middle Atlantic: DONALD H. HUNT, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Region IV, Southeast: MRS. C. B. COUNCILL, Mount 
Olive Junior College, Mount Olive, N.C. 

Region V, Middle West: MRS, CHARLOTTE SHA- 
BINO, Chicago Public Library. 

Region VI, Mountain Plains: DANIEL A. SEAGER, 
Colorado State College, Greeley. 

Region VII, Southwest: JAMES S. COOKSTON, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

Region VIII, Pacific Northwest; HARRIS C. Mc- 
CLASKEY, Washington State Library, Olympia. 

Region IX, California, Nevada, Hawaii: miss 
PAGE ACKERMAN, University of California Li- 

_ brary, Los Angeles. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 
Officers—Chairman, FRANK E, GIBSON, Omaha, P.L.; 


vice-chairman and chairman-elect, HOWARD M. ROWE, 


San Bernardino, Calif., P.L.; secretary, MARILYN P. 
pavis, Newton, R.D. 1, Bucks County, Pa. 

Executive Commitiee—The officers plus: JOHN 
HALL JACOBS, Atlanta P.L.; pavo JoLLY, Deering L. 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 


Committees 
© Architecture ‘Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, Alliance, Ohio, P.L; 


~ JOHN HURST; MARGARET M. KLAUSNER; ROBERT H. 


ROHLF; HAROLD L. ROTH; JASPER H. WRIGHT: 
Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, RICHARD A. FARLEY, Kansas 
State Teachers College L, Emporia; CLYÐE L. HASEL- 
DEN; MORRISON C. HAVILAND; EDWARD C. HEINTZ; WIL- 


LIAM H. JESSE; DAVID JOLLY; JAMES O. WALLACE. 


Buildings Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, MRS. ELSA FREEMAN, U.S. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency L., Washington, D.C.; 
WILLIAM BEATTY; MRS, VERA FLANDORF. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 8. 
GELLER, Los Angeles County P.L., Los Angeles; 
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J. ARCHER EGGEN; DONNELL J, GAERTNER; GEORGE N. 
HARTJE; THOMAS W. MCCONKEY; FRAZER G, POOLE, - 
BERNARD WYSOCKI. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KENNETH H. 
FAGERHAUGH, Carnegie Institute of Technology L., 
Pittsburgh; RUTH FOY; HAROLD L. ROTH. « 

Planning School Library Quarters Committeg— 
Chairman, RICHARD L. DARLING, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; JAMES A. BOULA; HARRIETTE: 
CRUMMER; CAROLINE HOLMES; RUBY MARTZ; VIRGINIA 
MCJENKIN; MILDRED L. NICKEL; B. K. PATE; MIRIAM E. 


_ PETERSON; KENNETH TAYLOR. 


Section on Library Organization 
and Management ` 


Officers—Chairman, PAUL WASSERMAN, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N.Y.; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, JOHN ANDERSON, Tucson P.L.; secretary, VIVIAN 
MADDOX, Milwaukee P.L. 

Executive - Committee—The .officers plus: mms. 
AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L.; ROSE VAINSTEIN, 


School of Librarianship, Univ. of British Columbia, 


Vancouver. a a 


Committees 


Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Comites 
Chairman, MARK crUM, Kalamazoo, Mich., P.L.; RAY 
W. FRANTZ, JR.; CARL SACHTLEBEN. 

Circulation Control Committee—Chairman, VIOLA 
B. METTERNICH, Cincinnati P.L.; LUCILLE ARCENEAUX; 
EUGENE HOLTMAN; EDWIN G. JACKSON; MISS ROY 
LAND; LEO R. RIFT. 

Committee on Comparative Library Organization— 
Chairman, ARTHUR T. KITTLE, Georgia Institute of 
Technology L., Atlanta; LEE ASH; MARGARET W. AY- 
RAULT; WILLIAM L. EMERSON; GUY GARRISON; SARAH 
L. WALLACE. 

Insurance: for Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
WALTER W. CURLEY, Suffolk Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem, Patchogue, N.Y.; J. MAYNARD MAGRUDER: JAMES 
M. O'BRIEN; CHARLES O'HALLORAN; GEORGE IL. SCHAEFER. 

Commitiee on Library Administration Development 
—Chairman, JOHN F. ANDERSON, Tucson P.L., MARTHA -~ 
T. BOAZ; EDWIN CASTQGNA; DANIEL'F. MCGRATH; REV, 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, sas JERROLD ORNE; MICHAEL M. 









airman, DAVID T. WILD- 
ER, Oakland Univ. Le R Mich.; MARGARET 
B. FREEMAN; MRS. CARMA R 

Organization of Public Library es 


—Chairman to be appointed; HARRY BRINTON; 


_ PHYLLIS F. BRYAN; IDA GOSHKIN; RICHARD J, NEW- 


MAN; C. LAMAR WALLIS, 

Statistics Committee for College at University 
Libraries—Chairman, ROBERT R. HERTEL, Ilinois Sat 
Normal Univ. L., Normal; ELLIOTT HARDAWAY; GUS- 
TAVE A. HARRER; LOTTIE M, SKIDMORE; ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE; ex officio, MRS. EDITH ADAMSON; THEODORE 
SAMORE, : l , 

Statistics Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, HELEN T) Yast, America em, 
Hospital Assen. L., Chicago; MURIEL A. NAYLOR: IN- 
GRID J. PEDERSON; ELIZAHETH ANN STEIN; KANARDY L. 
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TAYLOR; ex officio, ROBERT HAVLIK. 

Statistics Committee for Library Education—Chair- 
man, ROBERT E. BOOTH, Dept. of Library Science, 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit; others to be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—Chair- 

~ man, GERALD GOLD, New York P.L., Bronx; MARCELLE 
Ke FOOTE; HERBERT GOLDHOR; HOWARD M. SMITH; 
CLYTIE E. STRAHLER; ex officio, MRS. EDITH ADAMSON, 
HENRY T. DRENNAN. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—-Chair- 
man, MIRIAM E. PETERSON, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion; ELENORA C. ALEXANDER; WAYNE K. HOWELL; 
KENNETH E. VANCE; M. BERNICE WIESE; ex officio, MRS. 
EDITH ADAMSON; MARY HELEN MAHAR. 

Statistics Committee for State Libraries—Chair- 
man, DAVID C. PALMER, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., 
Harrisburg; JEAN L. CONNOR; ZELIA J. FRENCH; 
EUGENE D. HART; ex officio, ROBERT HAVLIK; MRS. 
FANNIE S, NOONAN. 

Statistics Committee for Technical Services-~Chair- 
man, BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, National Agricultural L., 
Washington, D.C.; MARGARET C. BROWN; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH H. HUGHEY; GERHARD B, NAESETH; RICHARD 
rvaUTz&uH; ex officio, FRANK L. SHICK. 

Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, G. 
FLINT PURDY, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; GERALD 
COLD; ROBERT R. HERTEL; DAVID C. PALMER; MIRIAM E. 
PETERSON; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN; HELEN T. YAST; ex 
officio, MRS. EDITH ADAMSON, MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, 
FRANK L. SCHICK. 



























Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Dela- 
ware L., Newark; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
ALBERTA R. MASSINGILL, Grand Rapids, Mich., P.L; 
secretary, JOHN HENRY REBENACK, Akron P.L. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: EVELYN J. 
SCHNEIDER, Univ. of Louisville L., Louisville, Ky.; 
REY. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C. 


Committees 


In-Service Training Committee—Chairman, RUSSELL 
SHANK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; MRS. H. HM. 
BENNETT; JULIUS R. CHITWOOD; L. GRIFFIN COPELAND; 
LEON IVES JONES; MRS, DORIS PHELPS; JOHN HENRY 
REBENACH; SARA SRYGLEY; WARREN TRACY. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ROBERT N. 
SHERIDAN, Queen :Sligh P.L, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.; 
ALE; JAMES C. MARVIN. 
Development Committee—To be ap- 






esearch and 
pointed. 
Committee on Retirement Homes—Chairman, 
PETER SPYERS-DURAN, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; 
f MRS. MARY ELIZABETH CARHART; MRS, DORIS CARSON; 
` MARJORIE DONALDSON; WILLIS A. KATZ; AUSTIN J. MC- 
LEAN; R. KATHLEEN MOLZ. 


ection on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, ALICE NORTON, Westchester 
ibrary System, Mount Vernon, N.Y.; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, SARAH L. WALLACE, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary, JEAN L. CON- 


nor, New vel State L., Albany. 
Executive Committee—The officers plus: MIRIAM E. 
MCNALLY, Public Relations Planner, Denver; MRS. 





Friends of' Libraries Committee—Chairman, ROB- 
ERT ORR, Grosse Pointe, Mich, P.L.; MRS. LILLIAN 
MOORE BRADSHAW; THOMAS DREIER; MRS, MARION 
INGRAM; MRS. HAROLD J. KING; ALAN KUSLEG; BERS. 
BUFORD B. PAYNE; MRS. BETTY-JO RULE; MRS. PLIES 
WOGAN, 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee—See entry, 
John Cotton Dana Awards and Jury, under ALA 
Awards Committee. 

Leaflets Committee—Chairman, NEAL AUSTIN, High 
Point, N.C, P.L.; MRS. MADGE R. DOTY; GALVY 
GORDON; JEAN BARRY MOLZ; KARL NYREN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KATHARINE M. 
HOLDEN, Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; KATHRYN J. FLYNN; EDWARD HEILIGER. 

Public Relations in Libraries Committee—Chatr- 
man, MARION SIMMONS, New York P.L.; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH EVANS; R. KATHLEEN MOLZ; PETER SPYERS- 
DURAN; ex officio, ALICE NORTON. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Circulation Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, CHARLES DEYOUNG, Proviso High 
Schools L., Maywood, Ill.; DOROTHY A. NICO- 
DEMUS; EUGENE HOLTMAN. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Studies and reviews changing needs for library 
education, development of educational programs, 
and continuing education of library personnel; 
serves as clearinghouse for exchange of ideas. 

The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946. 

Officers—President, MELVIN J. vorct, Univ. of 
California, San Diego Library, La Jolla; vice- 
president and president-elect, MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENEY, Peabody Library School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville; recording 
secretary, EVERETT O. FONTAINE, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing, New York; executive secretary to be 
appointed. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: CARL W. 
HINTZ (past president); AGNES REAGAN (1964); 
MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY (1965); STANLEY L. WEST 
(1966); HELEN M. FOCKE (chairman of Teachers 
Section, 1964); NANCY JANE DAY (Councilor, 
1965). 

COMMITTEES 

Awards Committee—See entries, Beta Phi Mu 
Award and Library Binding Institute Scholar- 
ship, under ALA Awards Committee. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. TEWS, 
Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn.; LOUISE DAR- 
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Library Education Division . y aor 


LING; CLARA LUCIOLI. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, BENJAMIN 
B. RICHARDS, Chatham College L., Pittsburgh; 
MRS. MARY JOHNSON; MRS. JANET MCKINLAY; 
DONALD STROUT; GRACE SLOCUM. 

Organization and Activities Committee——Chair- 
man, CARL W. HINTZ; MELVIN J. VOIGT; MRS. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY. 

Publitations Committee—-Chairman, ROSE VAIN- 
STEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of British 
Columbia, Vancouver; THOMAS J. GALVIN; LEON 
CARNOVSKY; CHRISTINE L. REB: DOROTHY BEVIS. 

Research Committee—Chairman, MARY HELEN 
MAHAR, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; EUGENE H. WIL- 
SON; FAITH B. STOUGHTON; GUY MARCO; ALICE 
LOHRER. : 


` SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Asia Foundation Grant Committee—Chairman, 
REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., Dept. of Library 
Science, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. ELIZABETH STONE. 

Bogle Memorial Fund Committee—Chairman, 
SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, O.P., Dept. of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest, IIL; MRS. 
MARGARET BYERGO; HARRIET E. HOWE; RALPH 
MUNN. . | 

Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee— 
Chairman, AGNES L. REAGAN, Division of Librar- 
ianship, Emory Univ.; Atlanta; ANDREW OSBORN; 
MARY HUBER; MARTIN H. SABLE. 

Federal Funds—Library Education Committee 
—-See entry under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Media Research and Development Committee— 
Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Llinois, Urbana; 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER; IRVING LIEBERMAN; CARO- 
LYN WHITENACK; FRANK SCHICK, ex officio. 

Research Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS. 
MARY DUNCAN. CARTER ISBELL, Dept. of Library 
Science, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; ROBERT 
BOOTH; IRVING LIEBERMAN; MARY HELEN MAHAR; 
HELEN SATTLEY; NICHOLAS G. STEVENS. 


SECTIONS - 
Teachers Section 
O fficers-—-Chairman, HELEN M. FOCKE, School öf Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve Uniy., Cleveland; 
chairman-elect, SARAH K. YANN, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Texas, Austin; secre- 
tary: treasurer, MARGARET KALTENBACH, School of Li- 


_ brary, Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland. . 


Board of Directors-—The officers plus: ISABEL 
NICHOL, past chairman; . MRS, EDNA BALLARD MACK 
(1962-64) ; HAROLD - ‘LANCOUR (1963-65) . 


Committees - 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WINIFRED LIN- 
DERMAN, School of Library Service, Columbia Univ., 
New York: ALICE RUF; ROBERT GITLER. 
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ALA COMMISSION ON A NATIONAL PLAN FOR 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Chairman, RICHARD H, LOGSDON, Columbia Univ. 
Ls., New York. ELEANOR AHLERS; GRIEG ASPENS; 
MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; H. GORDON BECHANAN; 
RALPH BLASINGAME; MARTHA BOAZ; GEORGE BONN; 
ESTELLE BRODMAN; JAMES E. BRYAN; LEON CARNOV- 
SKY; VERNER CLAPP; DAVID H. CLIFT; JEAN LOUISE 
CONNOR; JACK DALTON; RUTH ERSTED; MRS. CAROLYN 
W. FIELD; CARLYLE J. FRAREY; MARY GAVER; ROBERT 
L. GITLER; HERBERT GOLDHOR; NEAL HARLOW; LUCILE 
HATCH; HOWARD HAYCHAFT; ROBERT H. HAYES; 
FRANCES HENNE; CARL W. HINTZ; RALPH HUDSON; 
EUGENE B, JACKSON; MRS. FRANCES JENKINS; WILLIAM 
JESSE; JANICE S. KEE; ROBERT KINGERY; REV. JAMES J, 
KORTENDICK, 8.S.; MRS. CARMA LEIGH; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN; JOHN G. LORENZ; MARY HELEN MAHAR; SISTER 
JANE MARIE, C.D.P.; JULIUS J. MARKE; LOWELL MARTIN; 
JAMES C. MARVIN; ELIZABETH MORTON; MRS, FLOR- 
RINELL F. MORTON; LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL; SARAH 
R. REED; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; MARGARET L RUFSVOLD; 
DOROTHY E, RYAN; SAMUEL SASS; RICHARD SEALOCK; 
JESSE H. SHERA; LOUIS SHORES; MRS, FRANCES LANDER; 
SPAIN; KATHARINE M. STOKES; WALTER STONE} RAY- 
NARD ©. SWANK; DON R. SWANSON; MAURICE TAUBER; | 
RALPH A. ULVELING; MELVIN VOIGT; ROBERT VOSPER; 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; EDWARD N. WATERS; BILL M. 
WOODS; MRS. RAYMOND YOUNG. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Responsible for continuous review of reference 
service in all types of libraries to improve per- 
formance and concepts of reference service. 
The Reference Services Division became a 
division of ALA in 1956. à 
Officers—President, FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR., 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, HELEN M. FOCKE, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve . Univ., 
Cleveland; second vice-president, DONALD A. 
RIECHMANN, Free L. of Philadelphia; executive 
secretary, DONALD E. WRIGHT, ALA headquarters. 
Board of Directors—The officers plus: MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS (past president); directors- 
at-large, MARTHA SHEPARD (1966), DOROTHY M. 
SINCLAIR (1964), JOSEPHINE M. THARPE (1965) ; 
ALA Councilors nominaté ivision, 
MARIAN MEAD ALLEN (1964), M RIE E. 
SON (1966), EVERETT T. MOORE (1966); RAE 
ELIZABETH RIPS (chairman, History Section). 
The division issues an official publication, RQ, 
edited by wiLL1AM KATZ, Dept. of Library Sci- 4 
ence, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington. RQ-is pub- — 
lished six times a year and is sent free to all 
members. It is not available by subscription. 
COMMITTEES N 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
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information, studying needs, advising on projects 
under way or under consideration, and coordinat- 
ing work of subcommittees with bibliographical 
projects. Chairman, JACK DALTON, School of 
Library Service, Columbia Univ., New York 
™ (1965); FLORENCE E. BLAKELY (1966); DOUG- 
LAS W. BRYANT (1965) ; VERNER W. CLAPP (1965) ; 
WILLIAM S. DIX (1965) ; ROBERT B. DOWNS (1965) ; 
HENRY J. DUBESTER (1966); ANTHONY GRECH 
(American Assn. of Law Ls. representative) ; 
ELEANOR STEINKE (Medical L. Assn. representa- 
tive); MELVIN J. vort (1965). 
Business Reference Services Commtuttee—To 


X 


i 


k 


be appointed. 

Catalog Use Committee—To consider current 
problems and study developments in catalog use 
and its application to reference services. Chair- 
man, RICHARD H. PERRINE, Rice Univ. L., Houston 
(1965) ; ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1966); ROBERT D. 
STEVENS (1966); ELIZABETH A. WINDSOR (1966); 

* EDITA, scoTT (RTSD); ISABEL HOWELL (1964).; 
one to be appointed. "oe oe 

Chapters Committee—Chairman, JOHN’ `T. 
THACKERY, JR., Dayton and Montgomery County, 
Ohio P.L. (1964); MRS. THEODORE FISCHER 
(1964) ; WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, MI (1966); GILES 
IRENE CHRISTOPHER (1965). 

Conference Program Commiuttee—Chairman, 
MILDRED BOATMAN, St. Louis P.L.; MARJORIE E. 
KARLSON; GEORGIA GAMBRILL; MRS, YVONNE W. 
HUMBER; JAMES MICHAEL; JOHN DUSTIN; MARY 
DORWARD; MRS. MARIE H. ROBERTS. uate 

Joint Committee on Government Publications 
—See entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Information Retrieval Committee—To study 
developments in this field and their application 
to reference services and research. Chairman, 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER, Florida Atlantic Univ. L., 
Boca Raton (1965); DONALD V. BLACK (1965); 
HENRY J. DUBESTER (1965); JESSE H. SHERA 
(1964) ; ROBERT E. KINGERY (1966); MELVIN J. 
voicT (1965). 


Interlibrary Loan Committee—To consider 
current problems in this field, and to advise 


on ae) 































ae ipf/American participation in inter- 
ional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
MICHAEL M, REYNOLDS, Univ. of West Virginia L., 
Morgantown (1965); MrrIAM ALLEN (1966); 
ROBB MCKENZIE (1966); MARJORIE E. KARLSON 
(1965); GEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN, JR. (1965); 
MRS. ROBERTA B. SUTTON (1966); RUTH WALLING 
(1966); LUCIEN WHITE (1965); JAMES C. AN- 
DREWS (Special Ls. Assn. representative); 
DAVID W. HERON (RTSD). 

“Library Journal” List Committee—To study 
the need for an annual selected list of reference 
books, define its scope and purpose, and prepare 


it for publication in Library Journal. Chairman, 
THOMAS S. SHAW, Louisiana State Univ. Library 
School, Baton Rouge (1964); MRS. JULIA BART- 
LING (1964); PENELOPE L. BULLOCK (1966); 
JAMES K. DICKSON (1965); Jay K. LUCKER 
(1966); HELEN F. NORTHRUP (1964); DORIS M. 
SAVAGE (1966); MARGARET SMART (1965). 

` Isadore Guibert Mudge Citation Committee— 
See entry, Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, under 
ALA Awards Committee. ' 


New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools, and to 
keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman—to be appointed; MRS. MARY 
EDNA ANDERS- (1966); Louis sHOoRES (1965); 
GRETCHEN DEWITT (1965); HELEN THOMPSON 
(1964) ; JOHN WADDELL (1964); MR. LaDONIS J. 
KING (1966); PETER DRAZ (1965). 

New York World's Fair Committee—To com- 
pile a bibliography of reference books for use at 
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Chairman, FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR., Princeton 
Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; JULIA RUTH ARM- 
STRONG; EDWIN B. COLBURN; RUTH GROTHEER; 
JAY K. LUCKER; DONALD A, RIECHMANN. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, MRS. BER- 
NICE B. LARRABEE, head, Music Dept., Free L. of 
Philadelphia (1964); WILLIAM M. OSUGA;} MARIE 
A. RAPP: MARTHA SHEPARD; MRS, HELEN E. WES- 
SELLS. ~- >` 

Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 
Commiitee—See entry, Eunice Rockwell Oberly 
Memorial Award, under ALA Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Organization and Activities Commiutee—Chair- 
man, DONALD A. RIECHMANN, Free L. of Philadel- 
phia; HELEN M. FOCKE; MRS, FRANCES B. JENKINS; 
MARTHA SHEPARD: EVERETT T. MOORE; FREDERICK 
L. ARNOLD, JR. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, WAYNE M. 
HARTWELL, F..E. Compton and Company L., Chi- 
cago (1964); ROBERT J. ADELSPERGER (1966) ; 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (1965); HELEN T. GEER 
(ex officio); BILL KATZ (ex officio); EVERETT T. 
MOORE (1964) ; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS (1965); 
one to be appointed. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD-——To take cognizance of matters re- 
lating to public documents issued in the United 
States, whether federal, state, or local, and mat- 
ters relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments and quasi-governmental interna- 
tional organizations; to study problems of docu- 
ments relating to publication, processing, stor- 
age, bibliographic control, and reference use, 
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and to cooperate with the appropriate -commit- 
tees of the divisions and their sections in dealing 
with them. Chairman, THOMAS S. SHAW, Louisi- 
ana State Univ. Library School, Baton Rouge 
(RSD-1965); ESTHER M. CLAUSEN (RTSD- 
1966); JOSEPH A, ROSENTHAL (RTSD-1965) ; 
JENNINGS woop (RTSD-1964); RAE- ELIZABETH 
RIPS (RSD-1964); mason TOLMAN (RSD-1966). 


_ Advisory Subcommittee on Depository: Libraries 


— Chairman, JENNINGS woop, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL; 
THOMAS 8. SHAW. Subcommittee on Census Pub- 
lications—Chairman, RAE ELIZABETH RIPS, Detroit 
P.L.; ESTHER CLAUSEN; MASON TOLMAN. 

Regional Reference Service Committee—To 
consider current problems of regional reference 
service and to study developments in this field 
and their application to reference service in 
general. Chairman, FLORENCE M. HOPKINS, Edu- 
cational Testing Service L., Princeton, N.J.: ANNE 
EDMONDS (1965); DOROTHY BENDIX (1965); 
ALICE APPELL (1966) ; DOROTHEA KRAUSE (1965). 

Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee—To be appointed. 


Standards Committee—To survey the functions 
of reference services and develop qualitative and 
quantitative standards. Chairman, KATHARINE G. 
HARRIS, Detroit P.L. (1965); HENRY DRENNAN 
(1966); SARA L FENWICK (1966); RONALD V. 
GLENS (1966); FELIX E. HIRSCH (1966); MRS. 
HELEN H. LYMAN (1965); G. FLINT PURDY (1965) ; 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1966). 

Association of American Library Schools- 
LED-RSD Joint Committee to Study the Con- 
tent of Reference Courses—See entry under 
Division Joint Committees. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and ad- 
vise The H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, 


- on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 


cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 
man, JAMES HUMPHRY, i0, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art L., New York; HAIG AJAMIAN; JULIA R. 
ARMSTRONG; D. NORA. GALLAGHER; MORRIS A. 
GELFAND; RUTH D. GROTHEER; JOSEPH KLIMBER- 
GER; DOROTHY A. PLUM; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS; 
CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Index—Chairman, FRANCIS P. ALLEN. 
Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston; RHODA ANN 
ALVERSON; JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; LUTHER B. 
ARRINGTON; ERNA L. GRAMSE; FOSTER MOHR- 
HARDT; DOROTHY A. PLUM. 


SECTIONS, 
History Section 
Officers—-Chairman, RAE ELIZABETH RIPS, De- 
troit P.L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, Enoch Pratt Free L. 
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Baltimore; secretary, DOROTHY A. PLUM, Vassar 
College L., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Executive Committee-—-The officers plus : GEORGE 
M. BAILEY (past chairman); members-at-large: 
JACQUELINE P. BULL (1964), EDITH P. STICKNEY 
(1965), GERALDINE BEARD (1966); FREDERICK 
L. ARNOLD (RSD president); DONALD E. WRIGHT 
(RSD executive secretary). 

“Committees 
- Bibliography and Indexes Committee—Chair- 
man, LEE ASH, 3] Alden Rd., New Haven, Conn.; 
HELEN WENTWORTH AZHDERIAN (1965); FELIX 
E. HIRSCH (1966); ISABEL HOWELL (1964); 
HAZEL E. MILLS (1965); two to be appointed. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
GEORGIA GAMBRILL, St. Louis P.L.; HELEN L. BEN- 
NETT; MARY BIRES; MILDRED BOATMAN; JERRY 
LYNN EWING. 


External Communications Committee—Chair- 
man, DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore; MRS. ALYS H. FREEZE; CAROLYNNE L. 
WENDEL; one to be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. ALICE _ 
COOK DALLICAN, Detroit P.L.; BETTY HERSCHER; 
EVERETT T. MOORE. 

Organization and Activities Committee—Chair- 
man, GERALD D. McDONALD, New York P.L. 
(1965); RICHARD B. HARWELL (1965); MARY R. 
KINNEY (1964). 

CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of 
the Reference Services Division in the following 
areas: Essex County, N.J.; Florida; Maryland; 
Michigan; Ohio; Potomac Valley; Southeastern 
Library Association Reference Section; Tennes- 
see; Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


Responsible for the acquisition, identification, 
cataloging, classification, and preservation. of 
library materials. 

Officers—President, JAMES E. SKIPPER, Assn. of 


Research Ls., 1755 Massachesetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; vice-president and Speed elaa, 
PAUL S. DUNKIN, Graduate School of Library 


Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; 
chairman, Council of Regional Groups, DORIS 
RANSOM (1966), Univ. of Cincinnati L., Cincin- 
nati; executive secretary, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: DOROTHY 
J. COMINS (past president), Wayne State Uni 
Ls., Detroit; MARIETTA DANIELS (1965), arene 
E. KINCERY (1964), (directors-at-large) ; ESTHEH™ 
J. PIERCY (editor, Library Resources and Techni- 
cal Services); Councilors: MARGARET C. BROWN 
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(1966), JOHN A. HUMPHRY, 10 (1964), BELLA E. 
SHACHTMAN (1967), ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1966), 
and WYLLIS E. WRIGHT (1965); and section chair- 





men. 
Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
i ly journal, Library Resources and Technical 


Pratt Free L., Baltimore. It is sent free to divi- 
sion members paying dues of $6.00 or more; to 
members paying less than $6.00, or to nonmem- 
bers, the subscription price is $5.00 per year. 
Single copies, $1.25. L. DOROTHY BEVIS, PAUL S. 
DUNKIN, STEPHEN W. FORD, ALLEN B. VEANER, as- 
sistant editors; MAURICE F. TAUBER, DORIS RAN- 
SOM, editorial advisers; RAY O. HUMMEL, JR., 
managing editor; DAVID TURIEL, business assist- 
ant; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, circulation mana- 
ger. 


Services, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch 





































COMMITTEES 

Acquisition-Cataloging Coordinating Routines 
Survey Committee (ad hoc)-—To survey signifi- 
cant acquisition-cataloging coordinating routines 

- developed during the past ten years and to give 
the results appropriate publicity. Chairman, 
KATHRYN R. RENFRO, Univ. of Nebraska Ls., Lin- 
coln; BETTY M. W. CROFT; ROBERT W. WADSWORTH. 

Book Catalogs Committee—To consider all 
aspects of book catalogs which fall in the area of 
responsibility of the Division. To be appointed. 

Bookbinding Committee-—Chairman, STEPHEN 
wW. FORD (1964), Grand Valley State College, 
Allendale, Mich.; A. ELIZABETH CROSBY (1964); 
HAROLD GORDON (1965); PAUL E. HOFFMANN 
(1964); ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1965). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ALEX LADEN- 
SON (1964), Chicago P.L.; GERALD W. GILLETTE 
(1965) (Acq.); ESTHER D. kocu (1965) (CCS); 
SAMUEL M. BOONE (1964) (CMS); Lorena 
CLARKE (1965) (Ser.). 


Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 

JAMES E. SKIPPER, Assn. of Research Ls., 1755 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C.; PAUL s. 
DUNKIN; JAMES W. BARRY (Acq.); WESLEY C. 
SIMONTON (CCS); ROBERT K. JOHNSON (CMS); 
ROLLAND E..STEYENS (Ser.); GEORGE N. HARTJE; 
. ELIZABETH RODELL. 
Documentation Committee (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man, MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia Univ., New York; BENJAMIN A. 
CUSTER; MELVIN J. VOIGT. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM T. 
HENDERSON, McCormick Theological Seminary 
, Chicago; MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDERSON} 
MARTHA KESTER; GAYLORD MCDOWELL; LILLIAN 

_wMIDDLESWART; MRS. NORMA W. WOOD. 

’ Government Publications, Joint Committee on 
—See Division Joint Committees. 


: Type-of-Activity Divisions / Resources and Technical Services Division 


| 
| 
History of Technical Services Librarianship, 
Committee to Explore (ad hoc)-——Chairman, AN- 
DREW. D. OSBORN, Graduate Library School, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; PAUL S. DUNKIN; IAN W. THOM. 
Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—To as- 


semble andj disseminate information on coordi- 
nated interlibrary plans and facilities; to direct 
inquiries in the field to appropriate experts; and 
to promote the establishment and aid in the plan- 
ning of such cooperative interinstitutional or- 
ganizations as will contribute to the increasing 
of American library resources, Chairman, 
GEORGE N. HARTJE (1964), St. Louis P.L.; JAMES 
W. BARRY (1964); MARIETTA DANIELS (1965) ; 
WILLIAM H. KURTH (1965); CAROLYN A. SMALL 
(1964); ROBERT D. STEVENS (1965); EDWIN E. 
WILLIAMS (1964). 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, CARL 
JACKSON, Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; MRS. 
ORCENA M. PETERSON; AUDREY SMITH; MRS. 
DOROTHY B. KELLER (Acq.); RICHARD S. ANGELL 
(CCS); GEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN, JR. (CMS); 
MARGARET W. AYRAULT (Ser.). 

Organization Committee—Chairman, DOROTHY 
J. COMINS, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; ROB- 
ERT R. HOLMES (1965); MRS. ORCENA M. PETER- 
SON (1964). 


Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, JAMES E. SKIPPER, Assn. of Research 
Ls., 1755 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C; 
DOROTHY J. COMINS; PAUL S. DUNKIN; MRS, ELIZA- 
BETH RODELL. 

Planning Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, 
JOHN FALL, New York P.L.; FELIX REICHMANN; 
BELLA E. SHACHTMAN. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee— 
See Reference Services Division. 

Regional Processing Committee—Chairman, 
EVELYN D. MULLEN (1964), Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK (1965); WILLARD 
K. DENNIS (1965); JAMES R. HUNT (1965); RUDI 
weiss (1964). 


Resources Committee—To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest plans 
for coordination in the acquisition of research 
publications by American Libraries. Chairman, 
GORDON R. WILLIAMS (1965), Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, Chicago. DALE M. BENTZ (1967); 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1967); JOHN W. CRONIN 
(1964); HERMAN H. FUSSLER (1964); HAROLD 
OSTVOLD (1965); WILLIAM B. READY (1964); 
JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965); ROBERT VOSPER 
(1966) ; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN (1964). Micro- 
publishing Projects Subcommittee—Chairman, 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1966), Univ. of Kansas L., 
Lawrence; GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1964); DAVID 
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S 'Äequisitions Section 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


KASER (1967); GEORGE A.` SCHWEGMANN, ' JR. 
(1965); JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965). National 


Union Catalog Subcommittee (ad hoc)—Chair- 


man, GORDON R. WILLIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library 
Center, Chicago; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT; JOHN W. 
CRONIN; CHARLES DAVID; RALPH E. ELLSWORTH; 
HERMAN H. FUSSLER; GEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN, 
JR.; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving tech- 
nical services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division’s Board of Di- 
rectors, can best be handled by such cooperative 
action; and to act as the. liaison group between 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
and the American Association of School Librari- 
ans. Chairman, CATHARINE L. WHITEHORN (1964), 
Board of Education, Baltimore; SIDNEY GAL- 


FAND (1965) ; GLADYS M. LIVELY (1964) ; WESLEY 


C. SIMONTON . (1965); ROY VAN NOTE (1964). 
Standards for Technical Services Staffs Com- 

mittee (ad hoc)—-To develop standards for the 

overall size of technical services staffs in various 


' types and sizes of libraries. Chairman, HELEN M. 
` WELCH, Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana; RICHARD O. 
l PAUTZSCH; one to be appointed. 


Statistics Conimittee for Technical Services— 


see LAD Section on Library Organization and 
Man ipEmenk 


t 


E 
SECTIONS : ! 


Officers—Chairman, JAMES W. BARRY, 19 Rari- 
tan Ave., Highland Park, N.J.; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, ALICE D. BALL, U. S: Beok Ex- 
change, Washington, D.C.; secretary, FELIX REICH- 
MANN (1965), Cornell Univ. L. , Ithaca, N.Y. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: past 
chairman, FREDERICK L. ARNOLD; -‘memibers-at- 
large, GERARD’ B. MCCABE (1966) ; WILLIAM B. 
MEREDITH (1965); ARNOLD H. TROTIER! ('1964) ; 
asistant editor, LRTS, L. DOROTHY BEVIS; MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. se 


Conme | 


 Bookdealer Library Relations : Committee— 
Chairman, CARL JACKSON (1965), Univ. of Colo- 
rado L., Boulder; GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1965) ; 
BETTY ROSENBERG (1964); ROBERT C. SULLIVAN 
(1964). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, GERALD: W. GIL- 
LETTE (1965), Princeton Theological Seminary, 


‘Princeton, N.J.; ROY MERSKY (1964) ; VACLAV 


MOSTECKY (1964). 
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Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
JAMES W. BARRY, 19 Raritan Ave., Highland Park, 
N.J.; ALICE D. BALL. 

“Cost of Library Materials Index? Committee 
—Chairman, HYMAN W. KRITZER (1965), Ohio 
State Univ. Ls. Columbus; MARIETTA CHICORE 
(1965); CARL R. cox (1964). ALFRED LANE 
(1964) ; SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS (1965). . 

International Organizations Publications Com- 
mittee—See Serials Section. 

List of International Subscription Agents, 
Joint Committee to Compile—See Serials Sec- 
tion. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. DORO- 
THY B. KELLER, Uniy. of California L., Berkeley; 
MRS. ROMA 8, GREGORY; HOWARD ROVELSTAD. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID KASER (1967), Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville; HAZEL DeMEYER (1964); STEPHEN W. 
FORD (1966); MARION MILCZEWSKI (1965); 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN (1968). 

Reprinting Committee—Chairman, JOHN FALL 
(1965), New York P.L.; ERLE P, KEMP (1965); 


EUGENE V. MUENCH (1964); ARTHUR P. SWEET ~ 


(1964) ; MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER (1965). 
Reprint Expediting Service—Director, SAM P. - 
WILLIAMS, Box 2959, Grand Central Station, N.Y. 
‘U.S. Congresses and Conferences without Fixed 
Headquarters, Intersectional Committee on—See 
Sérials Section. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, WESLEY C. SIMONTON, 
IBM Research L., T. J. Watson Research Center, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; vice-chairman and 
chaitman- elect, JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK, Stan- 
ford: Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif.; secretary, VIVIAN 
C. PRINCE (1965), School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

, Executive Committee—The officers plus: past 
chairman, SUSAN M. HASKINS; members-at-large, 
C: DONALD COOK (1964); KATHERINE C. COOK 
(1966) ; CARL R. cox (1966) ; VIRGINIA E. MURRAY 
(1965); AUDREY SMITH (1964); assistant editor, 
ERTS, PAUL S. DUNKIN; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Committees 
, Bylaws Committee-——Chairman, ESTHER D. 

KOCH '(1965), Univ. of California L., Los An- 
geles; MRS. ARLINE CUSTER (37697 JOHN B. 
STRATTON (1965). 

Catalog Code Revision Commitee be re- 
sponsible for the preparation of a revised edi- 
tion of the ALA Rules for Author and Title 
Entries, and to produce a code of rules which. 
are mutually consistent, which use valid criteria 
in establishing differences of treatment, and 
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which are arranged in the most useful and logi- 


cal order. Steering Committee—Chairman, 
WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Williams College L., Williams- 
town,:Mass.; LAURA C. COLVIN; PAUL'S. DUNKIN; 
F. BERNICE FIELD; SEYMOUR LUBETZKY; M. RUTH 

acDONALD; LUCILE MORSCH; AUDREY: SMITH; 
OLD H. TROTIER. Members: RICHARD S. AN- 
CELL; ARTHUR B:.BERTHOLD; EDWIN B. COLBURN; 
DOROTHY J. COMINS; MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM; 
WERNER B. ELLINGER; SUSAN M. HASKINS; MARY 
D. HERRICK; PAUL KEBABIAN; ALEX LADENSON; 
ANNE E. MARKLEY; MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; AN- 
DREW D. OSBORN; ESTHER J. PIERCY; -MARIAN 
SANNER; VICTOR SCHAEFER; BELLA E. SHACHT- 
MAN; KENNETH W. SODERLAND; CLARIBEL SOM- 
MERVILLE; MAURICE F. TAUBER. Advisory Board 
—KATHARINE L. BALL; MRS. MARY DODENDORF; 
CHARLES L. HIGGINS; MARY R. KINNEY; JENS 
NYHOLM; JOHN R. RUSSELL; MRS. JOHANNA E. 
TALLMAN; HAROLD W. TUCKER. Editor: c. SUM- 
NER SPALDING. International Liaison—susaNn 
M. HASKINS. Consultants—weESLEY C. SIMONTON 
(AALS); CATHARINE L. WHITEHORN (AASL); 
JOHN R. RUSSELL (ACRL); VIRGINIA R. SPERL 
(AHIL); RUTH c. EISENHART (ALTA); JENS 
NYHOLM (ARL) ; CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE (ASD); 
ISABEL HOWELL (ASL); REV. CHARLES BANET 
(CLA); ROBERT E. KINGERY (CNLA); ELOISE 
RUE (CSD); irvine TInyaNorr (EFLA); CAR- 
LYLE J. FRAREY (LED); ISABEL HOWELL (RSD) ; 
MRS. CHARLOTTE F. SHENK (SLA); MARGARET E. 
NICHOLSEN (YASD). Subcommittees: Com- 
posite Works Subcommittee-—Chairman,. PAUL B. 
KEBABIAN, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville; ELIZA- 
BETH BEDER; GLADYS DOOLITTLE; RICHARD O. 
PAUTZSCH. Corporate Entries Subcommittee— 
Chairman, M. RUTH MacDONALD, National L. of 
Medicine, Washington, D.C.; BERNARD A. LUND; 
GERTRUDE SAMUELS; HILDA STEINWEG; MARIAN A. 
youncs. Government Documents Subcommittee 
—Chairman, ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD, U.S. State 
Dept. L., Washington, D.C.; ELIZABETH C. BOR- 
DEN; OLIVIA FAULKNER; RUTH FRENCH. Law and 
Legal Headings Subcommittee—Chairman, ALEX 
LADENSON, Chicago P.L.; ELIZABETH V. BENYON; 
MRS. FRANCES K. HOLBROOK; MRS. WINNIFRED 
REID. Pseudonyms Subcommittee—Chairman, 
MARY D. HERRICK, Chenery L., Boston Univ.; 
MRS. IRIS ALMY; RICHARD ANDERS; MRS, MAR- 
CARET HARROP; EDNA VAN SYOC. Religious Head- 
ings Subcommittee—Chairman, VICTOR SCHAEFER, 
Notre Dame, Univ. Ls., South Bend, Ind.; RUTH 
C. EISENHART; REV. COLMAN J. FARRELL; MRS. 
BSTHRYN L. HENDERSON; THEODORE A. MUELLER; 
SHANAHAN; ISABELLE STOUF- 
HELEN B. UHRICH; HERBERT C. ZAFREN; 
consultant, REV. GILBERT PETERSON. Serials Sub- 
committee—Chairman, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale 


and lechnical Services Division 









Univ. L.;! New Haven, Conn.; REBECCA BRIGGS; 
LAURA ` GS; JEAN HOODLESS; EMILIE V. 
WIGGINS.. | 

Classifi EE y E A MRS. 
PHYLLIS nasi ICHMOND (1964), Univ. of Rochester 
L., Roche , N.Y.; MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON 


(1964): sda AN CUSENZA (1965); ELVA KROGH 
(1965); c GERTRUDE L. OELLRICH (1965); ELIZA- 
BETH OVERMYER (1964) ; MRS. ANNETTE L. PHINA- 
ZEE (1964). | | 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
WESLEY C. SIMONTON, IBM Research L., T. J. 
Watson Research Center, Yorktown Heights, 
N.Y.; chairman-elect, JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; 
BELLA E. SHACHTMAN; RICHARD SCHIMMELPFENC; 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—Chairman, 
F. BERNICE FIELD (1964), Yale Univ. L., New 
Haven; RUDOLF ENGELBARTS (1965); MARIAN 
HARMAN (1965) ; MARJORIE MICHAEL (1965); 
MARGARET OLDFATHER (1964); JOSEPH E. RYUS 
(1965) ; EMILIE V. SMITH (1965). 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—To study 
the problems in the cataloging (descriptive and 
subject) and classification of Far Eastern ma- 
terials and to make recommendations to the ap- 
propriate committees of the section. Chairman, 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON (1968), East Asiatic L. 
Univ. of California, Berkeley; MISS AI M. K. 
KAWAGUCHI ,(1967); WARREN M. TSUNEISHI 
(1968); EUGENE wu (1967); one to be ap- 
pointed. Consultant, DR. A. KAIMING CHIU. 

Margaret Mann Citation Committee—See en- 
try, Margaret Mann Citation, under ALA 
Awards Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, RICHARD s. 
ANGELL, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
DALE M. BENTZ; BARBARA M. WESTBY. 

Policy and‘ Research Committee—Chairman, 
PAUL B. KABABIAN (1964), Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville; ‘vice-chairman, RUTH F. STROUT 
(1966), Graduate Library School, Univ. of Chi- 
cago;. secretary, RUTH C. EISENHART (1967), 
Union Theological Seminary L.,:3041 Broadway, 
N.Y. © MARIAN SANNER (1965); ARNOLD H. TRO- 
TIER (1968) ; ; ‘LC liaison representative, JOHN W. 
CRONIN. Li 

Subject Headings Cammie Chaa 
ROSAMUND DANIELSON (1964), Cornell Univ. L., 
Ithaca, N.Y.: CHARLES C. BEAD (1965); MRS. 
KATHRYN L.: HENDERSON (1965); JANE RAKE- 
STRAW (1964); THOMAS E. SULLIVAN (1965); 


GEORGE TURNER (1964); EMILIE V. WIGGINS 
(1964). | 

Copying Methods Section 
Officers—Chairman, ROBERT K. JOHNSON, 


Drexel Institute of Technology L., Philadelphia, 
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' OEHLERTS 
~ STEPHEN W. FORD; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 





Resources and Technical Services Division . 


vice-chairman and chairman-elect, DAVID C. 
WEBER, Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif.; sec- 
retary, FRANK N. JONES (1964), Peabody Insti- 
tute, Baltimore. 

‘Executive Committee—The officers plus: past 
chairman, GORDON R. WILLIAMS; member-at- 
large, WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON (1965); assistant 
editor, LRTS, ALLEN B. VEANER; MRS. ELIZABETH 
RODELL. | 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, 
BOONE (1964); 


SAMUEL M. 
Univ. of North Carolina L., 


- Chapel Hill; JOSEPH H. KOMIDAR (1965); MAR- 
_ GARET WHEELER (1965). 


Conference Program Oe ee 


‘ ROBERT K. JOHNSON, Drexel Institute of Tech- 


nology, Philadelphia; DAVID C. WEBER: 

Library Standards for Microfilm Committee 
(ad hoc)-—-Chairman, PETER scott, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology L., Cambridge; 
HUBBARD W. BALLOU; DONALD C. HOLMES; VERNON 
TATE; DAVID C.. WEBER; consultants, RICHARD W. 
HALE, JR.; CHESTER M. LEWIS. z 

Nominating: Committee—Chairman, GEORGE 
SCHWEGMANN, JR., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington: D.C.; MARTHA CONNOR; DONALD CAM- 
ERON. 


Photoduplication Orders Committee—Chair- - 


man, HUBBARD W. BALLOU (1964), Photograph 
Services, Columbia Univ. L., New York; RALPH 
H. CARRUTHERS (1964) ; CHARLES C. LaHOOD, JR., 


. (1964). 


Photoreproduction Characteristics and -Costs 
Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, 
JAMES KENNEDY, Drexel Institute of Technology 
L., Philadelphia; ALBERT GEROULD. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
CHARLES G. LaHoop, JR. (1967), Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; OLIVER FIELD (1969); 


. JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965). 


Serials Section 


Officers—-Chairman, ROLLAND E. STEVENS, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, CAROL RANEY, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary, HELEN BECKER (1964), Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: past 
chairman, KENNETH W. SODERLAND, Univ. of Chi- 
cago L.; members-at-large, ROBERT CAYTON 
(1966) ; ROBERT LORENSON (1965); DONALD E. 
(1964); assistant editor, LATS, 


Committees Z 
Bylaws Commitiee—Chairman, LORENA CLARKE 
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(1965), Univ. of Illinois L. of Medical Sciences, 
Chicago; FRANK S. HANLIN (1965); MRS. ELLEN 
D. MORELAND (1965). : 

Conference Program Committee-—Chairman, 
ROLLAND E. STEVENS, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; CAROL RANEY. f 

Duplicates Exchange Union Committe 
Chairman, CHARLES Z. HUGHES (1965), Univ. of 
Illinois L. of Medical Sciences, Chicago; HARRY 
BRINTON (1964); JAMES V. JONES (1965); SIDNEY 
E. MATTHEWS (1964); PAXTON P. PRICE (1964). 

International Organizations Publications Com- 
mittee (ad hoc) (Intersectional with Acquisi- 
tions Section)—-To study and make recommenda- 
tions on the identification and procurement of 
the publications of roving international organiza- 
tions (i.e. congresses and conferences without 
permanent headquarters). Chairman, PAUL H. 
SPENCE (Ser.), Univ. of Nebraska L., Lincoln; 
ROBERT F. CAYTON (Ser.); WOLFGANG FREITAG 
(Ser.); RODNEY G. SARLE (Acq.), GEORGE. T. 
SMISOR (Acq.). 

List of International Subscription Agents, 
Joint Committee to Compile (ad hoc) (Intersec- 
tional with Acquisitions Section)-—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH F. NORTON (Ser.), Univ. of. California ` 
L., Los Angeles; MRS. ROMA S. GREGORY (Acq.) ; 
JOHN G. VEENSTRA (Ser.). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
W. AYRAULT, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Arbor; 
REBECCA BRIGGS;. GEORGE N. HARTJE. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
WILLIAM H. HUFF (1965), Univ. of Illinois L., 
Urbana; LAURA CUMMINGS (1966); DON S. CUL- 
BERTSON (1968); MRS. JEANNE M. HOLMES 
(1967) ; GEORGE PITERNICK (1964). 

U.S. Congresses and Conferences without 
Fixed Headquarters, Committee on (Intersec- 
tional with Acquisitions Section )—To investigate 
improved means of acquisition of the publications 
of the U.S. congresses and conferences without 
fixed headquarters and to recommend appropri- 
ate action to the Executive Committees of the 
Acquisitions and Serials Sections. Chairman, 


.MRS. MARY E. KAHLER (Ser.), Library of Con- 


gress, Washington, D.C.; MARY A. CROZER (Ser.) ; 
SAMUEL T. WATERS (Ser.); IAN W. THOM (Acq.);.- 
JOHN C. VEENSTRA (Acq.). 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Technical Services Directors of Large Re- 
search Libraries—Chairman, JOHN P. WAGGONER, 
JR., Duke Univ. L., Durham, N.C. 
Technical Seri os Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Librartes—Chairman, sAm” Me 
HITT, Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia. : 


REGIONAL GROUPS 
Affiliated regional groups have been authorized - 
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in the following areas: Arkansas; Northern 
California; Southern California; Chicago; Con- 
necticut; Florida; Georgia; Ilinois; Iowa; 
Kansas; Michigan; Mountain Plains; Nashville; 
New England; New Jersey; New York (state 
nd city); North Carolina; Northern Ohio; 

io Valley; Oklahoma; Ontario; Pacific North- 
west; Philadelphia; Potomac; Southeastern; 
Texas; Twin City; Wisconsin. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Regional Groups, Doris RANSOM, Univ. of 
Cincinnati L. 

YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Concerned with the selection, promotion, and 
guidance in the use of books and other library 
materials for young adults, 

Officers—President, MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL, De- 
troit P.L.; vice-president and president-elect, 
MILDRED L, KROHN, Public School Libraries, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; second vice-president, 
JEAN CRABTREE, Senior High School, Garden City, 
N.Y.; executive secretary, MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus LUCILE 
HATCH (past president); MARGARET S. COPEN- 
HAVER; JEAN CRABTREE; MAE GRAHAM; FRANCES 
M. GRIM; LORA LANDERS; JANE MANTHORNE; 
MARIAN L. TRAHAN; MARY L. WOODWORTH. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Services Division. Edited by DOROTHY 
M. BRODERICK, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland. Top of the News 
is published four times a year and is sent free 
to all members. It is not available by subscrip- 
tion. 

COMMITTEES 

Activities Committee—Chairman, MILDRED L. 
KROHN, Public School Libraries, 3115 Woodbury 
Ave., Shaker Heights, Ohio; MARILEE FOGLESONG; 
MRS. ANNE C. MASSENGALE; CURTIS MAY; MRS. 
JULIA RUSSELL. 

Africa Project Committee—To help librarians 
and others in their efforts through promotion of 
African Encounter and by programs to aid young 
adults to understand African nations and peo- 
ples. Chairman, ESTHER J. WALLS, Countee Cul- 
len Regional L., New York P.L., 104 W. 136th 
St., New York 30; EMMA COHN; ANNE KINCAID; 
OLGA N. POBUTSKY. 

Awards Proposal Committee—To consider and 
draft a proposal for an award for an outstanding 
book for young adults. Chairman, SARA L. SIE- 
BET, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; JANE 
MANTHORNE; KATHERINE W. TRICKEY. 

Biographical Index Committee—To prepare an 
index to books of biography and autobiography 
bringing out vocations, country, and historical 





ype-ol-Activity Divisions: / Young Adult Services Division 


| 

aoe 
period. Chairman, MARGARET ŒE. NICHOLSEN, 
Evanston .T wnship High School L., Evanston, 
DI. Committee to be appointed. 

Book Bait Sequel Committee—Chairman, ELI- 
NOR WALKE , Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; DONALD 
W. ALLYN? ALICE E. JOHNSON; HELEN LUTTON. 

Books fo Slow Readers Committee—To pre- 
pare a list of adult books for slow high school 
readers. Chairman, MRS. MARGARET H. GRAZIER, 
Groves High School L., Birmingham, Mich.; anna 
ANTHONY; MRS, VERLENE BERND; CAROLYN CRAW- 
FORD; IRMGARD HORMANN; MRS. IRENE H. LOVDAL; 
MARCELLA MATEJKA; JOHANN KLICK. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
YABROFF, 20213 Appoline St., Detroit; 
FARRELL; JOSEPH A. SCHEFTER. 

Latin America Committee—Chairman, ALICE 
KRAHN AIELLO (MRS. ALBERT R.), Cuyahoga 
County P.L., 1150 W. 3rd St., Cleveland; FAITE 
HEKTOEN}; GRACE H. JONES; VILMA M. KRUSKO; 
HILDEGARDE LANGILLE; MRS, HELEN MOORE MOF- 
FAT; MARGARET MOYER; SUSAN MURTHA; DEE ANN 
RAY; MRS. LILLIAN L. SHAPIRO; MARY ANN SWAN- 
SON; MRS. PAULINE WILSON; MRS, CONSUELLA P. 
WINDER. Consultants: SRA. MARIA TERESA FREYRE 
de ANDRADE; ALVARO BUNSTER; GONZALO DARDON 
CORDOVA; CARLOS CUETO FERNANDINI; SRA. ESTHER 
DOSIL de RAMIREZ; EFRAIM ROJAS ROJAS; JOSEFA 
SABOR; MARGARET SHEDD; SRA. LAURA C. TORAL. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
MARY WOODWORTH, Wisconsin High School L., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; vice-chairman, 
GLORIA J. ANDERSON; MRS. ALMA L. GRAY; 
LORETTA J. GREENISEN; MRS. KATHERINE KEATH- 
LEY. Periodical List Subcommittee—Chairman, 
MARY WOODWORTH; GLORIA J. ANDERSON; MRS. 
INEZ L. DOLBEAR; MRS. PAULINE F. LINDBLOOM; 
MARY LOUISE MANN; MRS. SOPHIA B. MEHRER; 
MRS, MARY L, PICKETT; CATHERINE ROBERTSON; 
MRS. FRANCES H. THOMPSON, 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. INEZ 
KING COX, Dept. of Library Science, State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kan.; MRS. DORA LEAVITT 
HAY; MRS. LEILA JANE ROBERTS. 

Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD- EE 
of ALA International Relations Committee. See 
entry under ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Program and Budget Development Committee 
—Chairman, LUCILE HATCH, School of Librarian- 
ship, Univ. of Denver; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MIL- 
DRED KROHN; SARA SIEBERT; MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER. 

Publishers Relations Committee—Chairman, 
JULIA LOSINSKI, Westchester Library System, 28 
S. Ist St, Mount Vernon, N.Y.; MRS. LILLIAN 


ETHEL 
MARY FE. 
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BATCHELOR; ANNE CRAIG; LINDA FISHMAN; MRS. 
FAITH T. MURDOCH; RACHEL ROBINSON: MRS. DORIS 
° WATTS; LORETTA M. WINKLER; PAULINE WINNICK; 
Sowie MRS. SARA WOY. 
“Richer by Asia” Supplement Committee— 
Is MORE than a Word at || Chairman, mns. sana woy, Free L. of Philad 
phia; MRS. EDITH BISHOP; MRS. JUNE BOWMAN; 


MeClurgs JEAN CRABTREE; IRMGARD HORMANN; GEORGIA 
SEALOFF, 


St. Louis Conference Arrangements Committee 
It is ® Personal attention to your order © —Chairman, MRS. OPAL EAGLE, St. Louis P.L. 
Liberal discounts @ A huge stock of Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
over 1,250,000 books ® Free catalogs mittee—Chairman, TRAVIS E. TYER, Dallas PL: 
adohe bowl acled suc aide © fees MRS. MARGARET ATWOOD; BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; 
subscription to BOOK NEWS è Per. aga a 
sonal representation by our experienced Significant Adult Books for Young People 
sales staff © Unmatched experience in Committee—-To prepare an annual list of adult 
book wholesaling—since 1844! books significant for and of interest to young 
adults. Chairman, ELAINE SIMPSON, Manhattan 
Borough Office, New York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St., 


Why not send us an order today or 
7 A New York 19; BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; MRS. 


write to Dept. 30 for free catalogs. 
ELIZABETH ROACH; RUTH SCHNEIDER; MARIAN E. 


WHITE. 
å. C. MeÇlurg & Go. Television Committee—Chairman, JULIA LOSIN- 


333 E. Ontario Sr., Cuicaco 11, ILL. SKI, Westchester Library System, 28 S. Ist St., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.; JEAN E. CRABTREE; MRS. 
LYDIA B. LAFLEUR; LILLIAN MORRISON. 





A NEW REPRINT 
American Library Association 


ALA BULLETIN 


Available November 1963 


Vols. 1-20, 1907-1926 


Cloth bound set in 10 volumes 
Paper bound set in 20 volumes 


Single volumes, paper bound 


Johnson Reprint Company, Ltd. 
Berkeley Square House, London, W.1, England 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 
R, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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DOROTHEA COACHMAN; RUTH ITAMURA; MRS. _ 





This is the size of 


This is the size of a- = a librarian aggravated 
record groove 10,000 times because 


magnified 10,000 times. she can’t get 
: the records she desires. 





E 

i 

ie 
if you frequently find yourself in this groove, It’s time you chose Chasterfield for all your record and tape needs! 
Chesterfleld's staff of musicologists has specialized In the library, educational, and school fleld for the past 17 years. 


We anticipate your needs with one of the world's largest 
YOu GET inventories of long-play records and tapes. Your orders 
are filled promptly, accurately and fully with records 
completely guaranteed new and in perfect condition. 

B TA Hard-to-get items held on back order for you. 
Get ou? of the groove right now by toking a moment 

DISCOUNTS = to fill out and mail this coupon. 
i | 
- ON EVERY RECORD AND ~ Mail e 
Mail to: 
. ET š R 
| TAPE YOu NEED Chesterfield Music 


PLUS iis FREE 





12| Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Please send me your current discount 
sales bulletin on L.P. records and tapes. 


Name 
°. Free special sales bulletin with Organization 
| savings up to 70% Address 
° Free prepaid postage City ss State 


¢ Free Schwann catalog of L.P.’s 





gU le eee Se HE ee NN Hil Se PE A HE NY EE SD ANN HENS Se ce se Senn tele SE Se FP 
gece Sree cour aed avis waren SE So Rese fly Soin Ea AOS SHO HA Setar a Re eee hie TN wena me Spee wets Seay eam, sams snl 


e) 

SN MORE ON YOUR PERSUNAL BPR T | = 

R- e Free display material for Please add 10¢ per record for handling. z 
libraries I mene 
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to save ‘1.80 
or more? 


Who wouldn’t? The question is how. 
And here’s how: 

Get LIFETIME® Book Jacket Covers. 
They may cost more, initially, by one 
or two cents each. But they cut way 
down on those expensive trips to the 
bindery. How? Only Lifetime Covers 
have the necessary edge reinforcement 
to preserve the cover and protect the 
binding through the book’s peak of de- 
mand. So you save over and over on 
labor, repair, rebinding and replace- 
ment costs. For the same durable pro- 
tection with even lower labor costs, try 
Lifetime ‘‘Self-Stick” Book Jacket 
Covers. Attaching tabs built into all 
four corners eliminate the need for borrowers want them... not in the 
glue and tape. Best of all, with either bindery. Send for a brochure on the 
type of Lifetime Book Jacket Cover, complete line of Plasti-Kleer® Book 
your books are available when your Jacket Covers today. 





INDUSTRIES | 
Ro~ More of everything for libraries — 


Dept. 995C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
Library supplies, furniture and charging systems m Alanar Bork Processing Center u Bro-Dart Books m Unidos Service 
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NOW ~E MICROFILM READER 


AVAILABLE that provides Sharp, Brilliant 
Images from Rollfilm AND Sheetfilm 


at ac ‘omfortable, Normal Reading Position 


SUPER 


MICROFILM 
“READER 


è Easy to operate 


film—35mm roll, 
16mm roll, sheetfilm 


è Silent, cooler than 
average operation 


è Adjustable, zoom 
mirror gives wide 


è Holland craftsman- 
ship 





ENLARGES 10—15 TIMES - Aperture 47 x 37 mm 


DIRECT DISTANCE 
DIAL TELEPHONE: 


wire, or mail our orders or ingutries to 
“4 g 507-835-2250 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Court e Chicago 5, Illinols ` Dept. AL 311 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin W hen oe Our Advertisers 
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DAGMAR 













A 


è Projects ALL micro- 


range of image sizes 


A ae XS ws ee TA x SS. SE è Operates on 115 
e SEET Sg ENR N MN Fg Sa (also 230) volt, 60 
SS AES cycle alt. current 
THE DAGMAR SUPER operates silently without disturbing è Weighs only 
others; you read in a comfortable, natural position in 141% Ibs. 
moderately lighted rooms. | o Closes to a 9” cube 
MODEL A...............-.+- $139.95 8-MONTH GUARANTEE 
Includes takeup reels, extra lamp S lamps and mis- 
ENLARGES 12—20 TIMES 
, 10-DAY RETURN PRIVI- 
Aperture 28 x 32 mm LEGE, full credit or re- 
MODEL 35....... E $145.95 fund. 
for 35 mm systems using smaller magnifications only IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
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i aa ex gee a 
Installation of Standard Library: Furniture at 
"College of St: Catherine; StPaul, Minn.» 












These brochures of 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


will be of value in your planning. Copies are re 
available on request to Dept. A-1] 





STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. LIBRARY DIVISION 10 columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


Basic Spanish Collection: 


CLASICOS CASTELLANOS 


The foremost modern collection of j 


Spain’s greatest authors. 


Volumes 1-149, 152-157 


Madrid. Leather bound. All volumes published to date. 
$250.00 


5 E 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


A LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA™ 
*tNaTionat 31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 


E 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


“. Established by Council in 1947. 

Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 

Officers—-Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Went- 
worth Institute, Boston 15; secretary, LOUIS S. 
SHORES, Florida State Univ. Library School, Tala- 
hassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 
The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 

Purpose—To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all state and regional library asso- 
ciation conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen in 
conducting more efficient and beneficial library 
exhibitions; study convention procedures to set 
standards for booth rental, space assignment, 
adequate exhibit hours, and sufficient information 
for exhibitors to plan an effective display are the 
purposes of this round table. 

Membership—Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals 
exhibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues—Commercial firms, $25 per year. 
Institutions, librarians, nonlibrarians, $3 per year. 

Publication—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association meet- 
ings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, rentals, 
etc., and news of interest to exhibitors, Distrib- 
uted free to members; subscriptions not accepted. 

Officers—LAWRENCE F. REEVES, Affiliated Pub- 
. lishers, New York, chairman; HAROLD LASKEY, 
Combined Book Exhibit, New York, vice-chair- 
man; ROBERT SIBERT, New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville, Hl., treasurer; MRS. AVIS ZEBKER, 
Brooklyn Public Library, secretary; ALA staff 
liaison, Cc. J. HOY. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 

Established in January 1949 by the ALA Council. 

Purpose—To develop the interests of libraries 
in activities and problems in the field of inter- 
national library relations, to serve as a channel of 
communication and counsel between the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee and the members of 
the Association, and to provide hospitality and 
information to visitors from abroad. The IRRT 
arranges programs or business meetings and 
appoints representatives to attend meetings of 
other professional groups. 


H 
al 





|| ROUND TABLES 


Annual ues—$2.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRS, HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York 11. 

Officers—Chairman, RAYMOND C. LINDQUIST, 
Cleveland P.L.; vice-chairman, chairman-elect, ` 
ELIZABETH C. ROBB, U.S.J.A.; past chairman, HAR- 
OLD LANCOUR, Graduate School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; secretary, MARY ANGLEMYER, 
Military Assistance L., Arlington, Va.; treasurer, 
MARIE A. RAPP, Chicago Undergraduate Division 
L., Univ. of Ilinois; ALA staff liaison, LESTER 
ASHEIM. `! 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit- 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen—Editorial, MRS. HELEN E, 
WESSELLS; membership, ELIZABETH LINDSEY; 
Publicity, WAYNE M. HARTWELL; European Re- 
gion, MARION A. MILCZEWSKI; Near and Middle 
East Region, DAVID T. WILDER; Latin America Re- 
gion, WILLIAM V. JACKSON; South Asia and South- 
east Asia Region, PAUL H. BIXLER; East Asia 
Region, MRS. DOROTHEA SCOTT. Others to be ap- 
pointed. ` 





JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven' Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in its 
organization—national, state, or local; to promote 
a greater feeling of responsibility among younger 
members of the profession for the development 
of library service and librarianship; and to in- 
form young people of the scope and potentialities 
of the library profession by means of cooperation 
with recruiting committees already set up by 
national and state library groups, and organiza- 
tion of recruiting committees in the state where 
none exist. 

Membership and dues—Individual membership 
is open to any librarian or student in a library 
school who is a member of ALA and who is either 
not over 35 years of age or has served in the 
library profession not more than five years. Chap- 
ter memberships are open to municipal, state, or 
regional groups. Annual dues for individual mem- 
bers—$].00; annual dues for chapters——-$5.00. 

Officers--Chairman, ROBERT ADELSPERGER, 
Univ. of linois L., Navy Pier, Chicago; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, MARVIN SCILKIN, 
Orange, N.J., P.L.; secretary-treasurer, RICHARD 
DILLEY, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; executive 
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Round Tables 


board members, MIRIAM BOYTER, Morley L. 
Painesville, Ohio (1964); MAURICE GOLDMAN, 
Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, N.Y. (1965); 
JERRY SKAGGS, Trails Regional L., Warrensburg, 
Mo. (1966); ALA staff liaison, DONALD E. 
WRIGHT. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose—To discuss mutual aims and prob- 
lems of those producing library periodicals. 

O ficers—Chairman, FRANCIS X. MOLONEY, Bos- 
ton P.L.; past chairman, LOUISE SMITH, San 
Antonio P.L.; secretary, MRS. HELGA EASON, 


Miami P.L.; treasurer, KATHLEEN MOLZ, H. W. 


Wilson Co., New York; ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY 
SMITH, 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 
Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and 
expand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind. 

Purpose—To promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional 
library standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the entire library profession in helping to provide 
such service. 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Annual dues—$1.00, payable to treasurer. 

. Officers—Chairman, ADELINE FRANZEL, Library 
for the Blind, 17th and Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia 30; vice-chairman, WILLIAM K. PEACE, 
Texas State L., Austin; secretary, MRS. FLORA 


sAMS, Nebraska Public Library Commission, 
Lincoln; treasurer, MARY JACK WYNTLE, Div. for 
the Blind, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
ALA staff liaison, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE e 
Established 1936. e 
Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationships so as to 
foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the for- 
mation of staff organizations; to act as a clearing- 
house for information about staff organizations; 
to cooperate with ALA boards and committees 
and other organizations which are set up to study 
and act upon personnel problems. The secretary 
maintains a file of handbooks, manuals, and 
constitutions which are available for loan. 
Membership—Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow constitu- 
tions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 
Dues—Annual] dues range from $2.00 to $12.00, 
depending upon size of the affiliating group. As- 
sociate memberships are $1.00. 
Officers—Chairman, MRS. GRACE McREADY, Day- 
ton P.L.; secretary, MRS. MARY J. HANSEN; Okla- 
homa City L.; treasurer, CAROL E. KEYS, Wichita 
P.L.; ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 
Committee chairmen—Circulation manager, 
MARTHA L. REYNOLDS, Fairbanks Memorial L., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; membership chairman, EDNA 
V. MCLEOD, Cleveland P.L.; regional chairmen, 
S. JOSEPH O'NEILL, Boston P.L.; SARAH L. WAL- 
LACE, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


ALA REPRESENTATIVES 
TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. It also cooperates 
with other organizations in the establishment of 
councils, joint committees, and other groups 
which can work together in activities of mutual 
interest. When the work of an outside organiza- 
tion falls within the field of responsibility of one 
division, that division names the ALA representa- 
tive. When an organization to which we do not 
now have representation asks ALA to name a 
representative, the decision on whether to make 
the appointment is made by the Committee on 
Organization except when the need for immediate 
action requires the president to make the decision, 
based upon staff analysis and recommendation, 
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and subject to later review by COO. Appoint- 
ments made by the divisions are so indicated. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (ACRL) 
(1963-65). 

American Council on Education—EDMON LOW 
(ACRL) (1962-64). 

American Documentation Institute—RICHARD S. 
ANGELL (Interdivisional Committee on Docu- 
mentation) (1963-65). sa 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(sponsored by ALA)-—-HUBBARD BALLOU 
(RTSD Copying Methods Section) (1961-64). 


ALA Bulletin November 1963. 


, 


American Standards Association, 739 Committee 


(sponsored by Council of: National’ Library ` 
(RTSD) 


Associations)—-LAURA-. CUMMINGS 
(1961-64); Bibliography Subcommittee—LEE 
ASH (RSD); 


Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
saga Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT; Liaison to Cataloguing 


Section—VIRGINIA E. MURRAY (RTSD Catalog- 


ing and Classification Section) (1963-65). 

Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council-—cLYDE 
C. WALTON, JR. (1958-66). 

Council of National Library Associations —FRED- 
ERICK H. WAGMAN, DAVID H. CLIFT. Joint Com- 
mittee representatives: Exhibit Managers— 
CHRIS HOY; Library Education—ROBERT L. 
GITLER (LED) ; Library Work as a Career— 
DONALD HUNT (LAD); Library Problems Re- 
lated to the Peace Corps—EDWIN CASTAGNA 
(IRC); Visiting Foreign Librarians—EDWIN 
CASTAGNA (IRC), JoHN Fat (IRRT). 

Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth—ALA, CSD, and YASD, MILDRED 
L. BATCHELDER; ASD, EVELYN LEVY; AASL, 
EVELYN THORNTON; ASL, ELAINE VON OESEN; 
AHIL, JESSIE ALLEN; PLA, GEORGE MORELAND. 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee 
(Joint Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion—ALA )—VIRGINIA DREWRY (RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section) (1961-64). 

Educational Media Council—c, WALTER STONE 
(1963-65) ; MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON; DORO- 
THY MCGINNISS, alternate. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award- 
Elizabeth Miller (CSD) (1962-64). 

Inter-Agency Council for Library Tools for Nurs- 
ing Education—wmnrs. 
(1963-65). 

Inter-American Library School in Medellin, 
Colombia, International Executive Council— 

"ELEANOR MITCHELL (1962-65). 

Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee— 


Subcommittee ‘on Statistics, Sec- 
tional Committee Z39—FLINT PURDY (LAD): ` 


CLAIRE ROTH (AHIL) ` 






|markus (AHIL) (1962-64). 
Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
National xommittee--VERNER W. CLAPP (1963— 


66), nor inated by IRC. 
cea iy l| Federation of Library Associations, 
Couneil— ACK DALTON; Cataloging Commit- 


tee—RICHARD ANGELL (RTSD Cataloging and 
Classification Section) (1961-64). 

Library of Céngress, Library Associations Liaison 
Committee-——-FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, DAVID H. 

Library of Congrese on Public Law 480—JOHN 
M. DAWSON (RTSD) (1963-65). DAVIÐ H. CLET, 
appointed ‘by Librarian of Congress. 

National Book Committee, National Board— 
a H. WAGMAN, EDWIN CASTAGNA (1963— 

| 

Nica Bvdadcasting Company’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for the program “Exploring”—wmnrs. 
AUGUSTA BAKER, 

Natiorial Civil Liberties Clearing House—mms. 
HELEN STRINBARGER (1962-64). 

National Council on Aging—-ELEANOR PHINNEY, 
MRS, MURIEL JAVELIN (ASD) (1963-64). 

Photocopying, Joint Committee on Fair Use In— 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1962-64). 

President’s. ‘Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Library Committee—RALPH HUD- 
SON; ROBERT $. BRAY, alternate (1962-64). 

Union List: of Serials, Joint Committee—F. BER- 
NICE FIELD (RTSD Serials Section) (1963-65). 

United Nations, ALA Representative —MorRIS 
GELFAND;! Conference Group of U.S. National 
Organizations on the United Nations—Morris 

_ GELFAND, (IRC) (1963-65)... 

U.S. Book Exchange—BENJ AMIN CUSTER (RTSD) 
(1962—64). 

U.S. N ational Commission for Unesco—RAYNARD 
C. m appointed by Commission (1962- 
65). 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 


gate, CERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MARY 
DULANY. (1963—65). 
el 


io AFFILIATED 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 





Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
atedmwith the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), pro- 
vide that each afhliated organization is entitled 
to one voting member on the Council. Some of 


these socikties meet gamit at the time and 
place of meetings of the ALA. Their members 
enjoy alli | privileges of -members of the larger 
body as to any special transportation, hotel rates, 
and conference hospitalities. The ALA recom- 
mends to'those of its members to whom such 
connection! is appropriate, membership also in 
these organizations. 
zt -o l 
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Affiliated National Library Associations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


 Headquarters—Care of MRS. GOLDIE GREEN 
ALPERIN, The Chicago Bar Assn. L., 29 S. La- 


` Salle St., Chicago 3. 


Officers, 1963-64—President, HARRY BITNER, 
Yale Law L., New Haven, Conn.; president- 
elect, LOUIS PIACENZA, Univ. of California, School 


. of Law L., Los Angeles 24; secretary, MRS. AL- 


PERIN; treasurer, WILLIAM D. MURPHY, Kirkland, 
Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz and Masters L., Chi- 
cago l. Executive Board: The above officers, 


plus: JULIUS J. MARKE, past president; ARTHUR 


A. CHARPENTIER; KATE WALLACH; ERWIN SUR- 
RENCY. 

ALA Councilor—WILLIAM D. MURPHY (1965). 

Founded—~1906. Incorporated 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes—The association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote 
librarianship, to develop and increase the use- 


fulness of law libraries, to cultivate the science 


of jaw librarianship, and to foster a spirit of 
cooperation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—1011. 

Membership dues—According to six classes 
of membership: active individual, institutional, 
associate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 
Principal sources of .income—Dues and sub- 


. scriptions. 


Meetings—-Annual. 

Publications—Checklist of Basic American 
Legal Publications, publisher, Fred B. Rothman 
and Co., 57 Leuning St., South Hackensack, 


N.J.; Index to Legal Periodicals, in cooperation, 


with the H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52; 
Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, chairman, 
WILLIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles County Law L.; 
Law Library Journal, editor, EDWARD J. BANDER, 
New York Univ. School of Law L., 40 Washing- 
ton Sq. S., New York 3; American Association 
of Law Libraries Series, publisher, Fred B. Roth- 
man and Co., 57 Leuning St., South Hackensack, 
N.J.; Law Libraries in the United States and 
Canada, biennial. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 6. 

Officers, 1963-64—-Chairman of the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT: vice-chairman of 
the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair- 
man of the executive committee, JOHN D. ROGERS; 
president, W. T. MOORE; vice-presidents, CLARK 
H. HEBNER and W. B. RAND; executive secretary, 
WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III; treasurer; JOHN K. 
FITZGERALD; assistant EDE JOHN J. HALK 
and RICHARD W. HUGHES. 
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ALA Councilor—MR. BOLLMAN (1964). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose—To “provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, , light ships, and light- 
houses, and to maintain shore library facilities 
at the various branches of the association. . 

Membership dues—$5 minimum for seamen; 


` others not fixed. 


Principal sources of income—-Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. . 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Sea- 
men’s Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your 
Idle Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: 
Sea Letter; Let’s Look at the Record. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Tex., 78705. 

Officers, 1963-64—President, JAY SsTILLSON~ 
JUDAH, Pacific School of Religion, 1798 Scenic 
Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif.; vice-president, CHARLES 
P. JOHNSON, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Box 22000, Fort Worth 15; treasurer, 
HAROLD B. PRINCE, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga. Executive committee: Mem- 
bers-at-large—JOHN H. GOODWIN, PETER N. VAN- 
DENBERGE, ELIZABETH ROYER, GEORGE H. BRICKER; 
past president, DON MICHAEL FARRIS; AATS rep- 
resentative, WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH; executive sec- 
retary, MR. CHENERY. 

ALA Councilor—ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD,; 
North Park College L., Chicago 25 (1964). _ 

Purpose—To bring ‘its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Ameri- 
ean Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional compe- 
tence of the membership ; and to improve the 
quality of library service to theological educa- 
tion. 

Number of members-—418. 

Membership dues—Active members, $4; as80- 
ciate members, $3; institutional, $5. 

Principal source of income—Memberehip dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—-Newsletters; Proceedings; In- 
dex to Religious Periodical Literature, 1949— 
1952, 1953-1954, 1957-1959, and 1960; Niels H. 
Sonne, A Bibliography of Postgraduate Mas ers’ 
Theses in SAPATO: i 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Headquarters—Care of: WESLEY SIMONTON, 
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IBM Research L., T. J. Watson Research Center, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 

Officers, 1963—President, WAYNE S. YENA- 
WINE, School of Library Science, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse; vice-president and president-elect, 
JESSE H. SHERA, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; secretary- 
treasurer, MR. SIMONTON. Directors, VIRGINIA L. 
JONES; CARLYLE FRAREY; IRVING LIEBERMAN; 
MARTHA BOAZ (past president). 


ALA Councilor—aGNES LYTTON REAGAN, Div. 
of Librarianship, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22 
(1966). 

Founded—1915. 


Purpose—To advance education for librarian-- 


ship. 

Number of members—236 (35 institutional, 
201 personal). 

Membership dues—-Personal $5, institutional 
$50. 

Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publication—-Journal of Education for Librar- 
ianship. 

Principal source of income-——Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 


(Officers change Midwinter 1964.) 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

Headquarters—Care of JAMES E. SKIPPER, 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.,. Washington 
36, D.C. 

Officers, 1963—Chairman, ROBERT VOSPER; 
vice-chairman, RICHARD H. LOGSDON; past chair- 
man, WILLIAM S. DIX. Board of directors: RALPH 
E. ELLSWORTH; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; LOUIS KAP- 
LAN; MARION A. MILCZEWSKI; BENJAMIN E. 
POWELL; STANLEY L. WEST. 

ALA Councilor—RaLPH H. PARKER, Univ. of 
Missouri L., Columbia (1965). 

Founded—December 1932. 

Purpose—By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the 
research collections in American libraries. 

Number of members—72. 

Membership dues—$200 annually. 

Principal source of income-——-Annual dues and 
foundation grants. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA conference. 

Publications—Minutes available twice yearly 
from headquarters office; Farmington News- 
letter, published quarterly. 

Th 

CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

(Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques) 

Headquarters—63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Officers, 1963-64—-President, REV. EDMOND 


t 


i a National Library Associations 

|. 
DESROCHERS|/S.J., La Maison Bellarmin, 25 Rue 
Jarry Ouest, Montreal, Que.; first vice-president 
and president-elect, DAVID W. FOLEY, Univ. of 
Manitoba, | Winnipeg; second vice-president, 
CLAUDE’ AUBRY, Ottawa P.L.; past president, 
RUBY WALUACE, Cape Breton Regional L., Syd- 
ney, N.S.; | treasurer, NEWMAN F. MALLON, To- 
ronto P.L.; executive director, ELIZABETH H. 

MORTON. ` 

ALA Councilor—ALBERTA LETTS, Prov. L. 
Halifax, N.S. (1966). 

Founded—1946. Incorporated: Dept. of the 
Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library serv- 
ice; to promote high standards of librarianship 
and the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and out- 
side of Canada and with other organizations 
interested in the promotion of education, science, 
and culture. The association is a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian, and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members—2380. 

Membership dues—Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; 
ordinary $15; contributing $25; sustaining $50; | 
assisting $100; corporate $250; life $250. 

Sections—Adult Services; Canadian Assn. of 
Children’s Librarians; Canadian Library Trus- 
tees’ Assn.; Canadian Music Library Assn.; 
Canadian School Library Assn.; Cataloguing; 
Reference; Research; Young People’s; Canadian 
Assn. of College and University Libraries. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Cana- 
dian Index to Periodicals and Documentary 
Films, 1948-61, annual and monthly service, 
1961 and 12-year cumulation, 1948-59; Canad- 
ian Public Library Laws, 1960, and annual sup- 
plements; Catalogue of the Newspaper Micro- 
filming Project, 1948-57; Canadian Library 
Literature Index, a preliminary check list; 
Standards of Service for Public Libraries in 
Canada; Salary Scales Recommended for Public 
Libraries and College and University Libraries 
in Canada; Constitution and Bylaws; Occasional 
Papers, Nos. 1-38; Canadian Library Directory. 
Periodicals: Canadian Library, bilingual, free to 
all members. Annual subscription, $4 to Canada; 
$5 abroad; single copy, $1; Feliciter, free to 
members. | 

Financial support—membership fees, grants- 
in-aid from the provinces, special grants, pub- 
lications. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Business Office—Care of RALPH SATZ, Room 
402, 2121 Broadway, New York 23. 
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Affiliated National Library Associations - 


Officers, 1963—FPresident, PHILIP L. MILLER, 
Music Div., New York P.L., New York 18; vice- 
president, WILLIAM J. WEICHLEIN, School of 
Music, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; secretary, 
ALFRED B. KUHN, Music L., Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn.; treasurer, MARY R. ROGERS, Music 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Executive Board—-The above officers plus: RITA 
BENTON, Music L., State Univ. of Iowa, lowa 
City; DONALD W. KRUMMEL, Newberry Library, 
Chicago 10; IRVING LowEns, Music Div., Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; THOR woop, 
Music L., Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana. 

ALA Councilor—MORTIMER DAVENPORT, Man- 
nes College of Music L., 157 E. 74 St, New 
York 21 (1964). 

Founded—-1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of 
music libraries; to encourage studies in the or- 
ganization and administration of music libraries 
and the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—825. 

Membership dues—§$7.50. 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record 
Reviews; A Check List of Thematic Catalogs, 
50¢; List of Members and Institutions, 75¢; 
Code for Cataloging Music and Phonorecords, 


$2.95: Catalog of Music for Small Orchestra, $2. 


Periodical: Notes, quarterly for members; by 
subscription, $6 annually (foreign, $6.50); Sup- 
plement for members, quarterly. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters—Care of GEORGE FREEDLEY, The- 
atre Collection, New York P.L., New York 18. 

Officers, 1963-64—President, MR. FREEDLEY; 
vice-president, MRS. MARGUERITE LOUD McANENY, 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; secretary, 
SAM PEARCE, Theatre Collection, Museum of the 
City of New York, 1220 Fifth Ave., New York 
27; treasurer, MARY C. HATCH, Adult Services, 
New York P.L.; editor, Broadside, MRS. SARAH 
CHOKLA GROSS, 11 Newkirk Ave., East Rockaway, 
LINY. 

‘ALA Councilor—MR. FREEDLEY (1965). 

Founded—1937. 

Number of members-—-160, September 1963. 

Membership dues—Personal, $4.50; institu- 
tional, $5; commercial, $10. Membership in- 
cludes subscription to Modern Drama. 

Publication—Broadside. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues. 
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OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Full information on the associations listed be- 
low will be found in The Bowker Annual of 
Library and Book Trade Information. 


American Documentation Institate— 
Headquarters, 1728 N St., N.W., Washington 36, 
D.C. 

President (until January 1, 1964), R. M. HAYES, 
Hughes Dynamics, Inc., Los Angeles; presi- 
dent-elect, HANS PETER LUHN, Armonk, N.Y.; 

executive director and secretary, PAUL C. JA- 
NASKE, ADI headquarters. 

Bibliographical Society of E E 
President, C. WALLER BARRETT, “Arcadia”-— 
Farmington, Charlottesville, Va.; vice-president, 
HERMAN W. LIEBERT, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary, FREDERICK R. GOFF, Rare Book 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Catholic Library Association—President, 
WILLIAM A. GILLARD, St. John’s Univ., Jamaica 
32, N.Y.; vice-president, SISTER M. CLAUDIA, 
1.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit 21; executive 
secretary, M. RICHARD WILT, CLA headquarters, 
461 W. Lancaster Ave., Haverford, Pa. 

Council of National Library Associations 
—~President, ROBERT KINGERY, New York P.L., 
Fifth Ave. and 42 St.; vice-president, JULIUS J. 
MARKE, New York Univ. L., School of Law, 40 
Washington Sq., New York; secretary-treasurer, 
BILL M. woops, Special Libraries Assn., 31 E. 
10 St., New York 3. 

Educational Film Library Association— 
Headquarters, 250 W. 57 St, New York 19. 
President, F. A. WHITE, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; vice-presi- 
dent, SALLY CLARK, New Jersey State Museum, 
Trenton; secretary, KATHRYN L. CARLIN, Instruc- 
tional Materials, Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami; administrative director, EMILY S. JONES, 
EFLA headquarters. 

Medical Library Association—Headquar- 
ters, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Presi- 
dent, LOUISE DARLING, Biomedical L., Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 24; vice-president, DR. ES- 
TELLE BRODMAN, School of Medicine L., Wash- 
ington Univ., 4580 Scott Ave., St. Louis; execu- 
tive secretary, MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, MLA 
headquarters. 

Special Libraries Association—-Headquar- 
ters, 31 E. 10 St., New York 3. President, MRS. 
MILDRED H. BRODE, David Taylor Model B&sin, 
Washington, D.C.; vice-president, WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON, John Cretan L., Chicago 16; execu- 
tive director, BILL M. woops, SLA headquarters. 
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PROGRESSIVE THINKING IS THE KEY TO 


AÁ lesco—ofers Librarians and Principals a top-quality 
list of 3,000 fully processed books ready to move from the ship- 


ping carton to the circulation shelf. 


Aleseo’s 3,000 recommended, classi 
fied, cataloged and professionally proc- 
essed basic titles have been selected 
from the best Juvenile and Young Adult 
Library Lists of 101 leading American 
publishers. 


Alesee’s 3,000 librarian-reviewed and 
recommended titles hopefully will chal- 
lenge and match the reading interests of 
most students in Grades K through 12. 


Alesco’s Processed Library Book Pro- 
gram is receiving wider acceptance each 
week as more School and Public Li- 
brarians use our lists as guides for en- 
riching their collections. 

To quote from a few recent latters-— 


“I am so very well pleased with the pro- 


JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CO. 
HARRISTOWN ROAD, GLENROCK, NEW JERSEY 


KRACK-A-JAC® | 
- Plastic Book Covers 
Unless You Want... 





i 
| t 
fessional way your lists are compiled; your 
selections are good and give the right in- 


formation for proper selecting.” 
A State School Library Supervisor 


“I am thrilled with your Catalog and after 
making some comparison of prices and cost 
of processing, I would certainly recommend 
this service to any librarian who does not 


already have the titles on your Alesco lists.” 
A Pisconsin Librarian 


For new acquisitions; for replacements; 
for multiple copies; for tops in speedy, 
economical service; you are invited to 
write for a copy of the Alesco Elemen- 
tary Catalog; the Alesco Junior-Senior 
Catalog or the New 
Fall Young Adult 
Catalog to 


nay Went y 
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Kolor Kovers: A new style plastic Jacket Cover 
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SAME 


for books without dust jackets of their own. 
They hava thelr own printed paper Iiner sealed 


to 1% mil Polyester Film, 


Added book and dust jacket protection offered by— 
Rigid solid paper liners, sealed to 1'4% mil polyester “of as 


film—. 


and easiest to adjust too... 


They Cost Less, and Last Longest 
THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED KNOW... 








circular 8-4 including prices and styles, 


Write: Dept, A-II for new book jacket cover 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
2377 Hoffman Street, Bronx, N. Y. 10458 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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Gur New Roll Book Jacket Cover Dispenser Pacs 
are designed with built-in release guidance. 
Supplied in all styles without extra cast. Just 
pull out and cut. 
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CONSOLIDATED BOOK SERVICE 


IS CERTAINLY | 
NOT THE LARGEST 


BOOK SERVICE 
IN THE WORLD. 


SO WHY BUY FROM US? 


% We stand on our heads to make 
you happy. (When you’re not the 
biggest, you have to.) 


x% We can’t afford sloppy service or 


slow follow-ups or unanswered — 


correspondence. 


' Obviously the thing we try hardest 
for is just to be the best. We follow 
your specifications on billing & we 
never cancel any orders without your 


O.K. 


Send for our maximum discount 


schedule. 


Because we can’t afford to take you 


for granted, try us the next time. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


(Norman Perte, Pres.) 


20 EAST 30 STREET 
NEW YORK Ib, N. Y. 
MU 4-5717-8 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When W riting Our Advertisers 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE 
MOST AUTHORITATIVE HISTORY 
OF MUSIC ON RECORDS 


ARCHIVE 
PRODUCTION 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 
NEWLY RELEASED 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


FOUR CHRISTMAS CONCERTOS: by Corelli, 
Locatelli, Manfredini and Torelli — Mainz Chamber 
Orchestra, G. Kehr, Cond. 3147 Stereo 73147 


TEN CHRISTMAS SONGS: Songs of the 


16th-7th centuries; M. Guilleaume, H. Krebs, chorus 


and boys’ choir; Archive Instrumental Ensemble. 
8216 Starso 73216 


AND ALSO 


J.S,BACH: SUITES FOR SOLO CELLO. 


~No. 6, No, B-P, Fournier, Cello. 3188 Stereo 73188 


J.$. BACH: ORGAN TOCCATAS & FUGUES - 


— H. Walcha; Organ, 3204 Stereo 73204 


J.$. BACH: ORGAN FANTASIAS & 
FUGUES—H. Walcha; Organ. 3205 Stereo 73205 


J.S. BACH: THE WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER, Vol. 1— R. Kirkpatrick, Clavichord. 
3211/12 Stereo 7321/12 


‘VIVALDI: FOUR CONCERTOS — for Piccolo, 


for Ceo; for Two Violins; for Lute & Viola d'amore 
~ Soloists and Seilar Chamber Orchestra, 
W. Hofmann, Cond 3218 Stereo 73218 


Direct Import — Factory Sealed. 
Avaliable wherever fine classical records 
are sold; or write direct. 


FREE! New illustrated 1964 
DGG / ARCHIVE 
catalogue on request. 


MGM RECORDS, CLASSICAL DIVISION, 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
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: ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


In 1953 the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
now known as the Committee on Accreditation, 
began a program of evaluation of library schools 
under the Standards for Accreditation adopted by 
the ALA Council, July 13, 1951.1 These standards 
apply only to the basic program of graduate 
education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school and which 


normally leads to a master’s degree. Listed below ` 


are the library schools accredited under these 
standards, 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta 14, Est. 1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES, dean. 

University of British Columbia, School of Librar- 
ianship, Vancouver, B.C.2 Est. 1961. SAMUEL 
ROTHSTEIN, director. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 4. Est. 1919. RAYNARD C. SWANK, dean. 

University of California, Los Angeles, School of 

Library Service, Los Angeles 24. Est. 1960. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, dean; ANDREW H. 


* ALA Bulletin 46:48-49, February 1952. 

* Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to the 
professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA, 
Council, July 13, 1951. 


HORN, assistant dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library: Science, Washington 17, D.C. Est. 
1938. REV! JAMES J, KORTENDICK, S.S., head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago 37. Est. 1928. DON R. SWANSON, dean, 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York 27. Est. 1887. JACK DALTON, dean. 

University of Denver, Graduate School of Librar- 
ianship, Denver 10. Est. 1931. STUART BAILLIE, 
director. 

Drexei Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 4. Est. 1891. 
JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, At- 
lanta 22. Est. 1905. EVALENE PARSONS JACKSON, 
director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee. Est. 1947. LOUIS SHORES, dean; ROBERT 
G. CLAPP, assistant dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. HERBERT GCOLDHOR, 
director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS- 
VOLD, director. 

Kent State University, Department of Library 
Science, Kent, Ohio, Est. 1946. CUY A. MARCO, 
head. 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcerd Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full flve years, Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 


~ save its own moderate cost quickly, 


and let you do so much more In the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcord Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Accredited Library Schools 


University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. MAURICE D. 
LEACH, JR., head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge 3. Est. 1931. MRS. 
FLORRINELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGil University, Library School, Montreal 2, 
Que.? Est. 1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. _ 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH H. 
CJELSNESS, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
apolis 14. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, 
director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, acting dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Norman. Est. 1929. MELVILLE SPENCE, 
acting director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 5. Est. 1928, WILLIAM 
A, FITZGERALD, director; MRS, FRANCES NEEL 

= CHENEY, associate director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn 5. Est. 
1890. Lours D. sass, dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. Est. 1930. SISTER MARY PETER 
CLAVER, 0.P., director. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 


Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. NEAL 
HARLOW, Dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston 15. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, 
director. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, University Park, Los Angeles 7. 
Est. 1936. MARTHA T. BOAZ, dean. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse 10. Est. 1908 WAYNE S. YENAWINE, 
dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin 12. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUG- 
LASS, director. 

Texas Woman’s University, School of Library 
Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. GENEVIEVE DIXON, 
director. 

University of Toronto, Library School, Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto 5, Ont.? Est. 
1928. BERTHA BASSAM, director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle 5. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, 
director; L. DOROTHY BEVIS, acting director. 

Western Michigan University, Department of Li-+ 
brarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. JEAN LOW- 
RIE, head. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland 6. Est. 1904, JESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison 
6. Est. 1906. MARGARET MONROE, director. 


AMESTACK i is within your reach, too: 


Open your library's stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with AMESTACK Library Shelv- 
ing. AMESTACK does away with 
the dark, boxy look of old fash-` 
ioned units; provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
4’ shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern, cost- 
saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write today for full details. 
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‘Membership in the American REAY Association 


Classes, dues, and privileges as stated in Bylaws, Article I 


: | , PRIVILEGES 7 


a elon eee 


| CLASSES ANNUAL DUES? ! 

X Publications! 
PERSONAL MEMBERS All Personal Members re- 
Librarian members Nonsalaried $6 ceive the ALA Bulletin, 

Salary up to $3,000 6 journals published by the 

$ 3,001~$ 4,000 10 = divisions of which they are 

$ 4,001-$ 5,000 14 members, and, upon re- 

$ 5,001-$ 6,000 18 quest, Proceedings. Life 
| $ 6,001-$ 7,000 22 members also receive upon 

$ 7,001~$ 8,000 26 request, the Membership 

$ 8,001-$ 9,000 30 Directory. 

$ 9,001-$10,000 35 

$10,001-$15,000 40 

| $15,001 and over 50 

| Trustee members $6 
Lay members $6 
Honorary members’ None 
Life members $5007 
Continuing members‘ None 

Y 
B INSTITUTIONAL AND Institutional and Associa- 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS tion Members receive ALA 
Libraries and library $10 plus 50¢ for each Bulletin, Proceedings, Mem- 
schools $1,000 annual income bership Directory, and di- 
over $10,000.Maximum, vvisional journals (Divi- 
$250, sions, Departments and 
Branches, and Affiliated 
Organizations are not en- 
Divisions, depart- $10 titled to Membership Di- . 
ments, and rectory). 
branches 
Library associations $25 
Affiliated $25 
organizations l 
| 
A. SPECIAL MEMBERS All Special Members re- 
< ` Patron of the ALA $1,000 ceive. the ALA Bulletin, 
Sustaining members $500 Proceedings, Membership 
| Supporting members $300 Directory, and journals 
Cooperating members $200 published by divisions of 
Subscribing members $100 which they are members. 
Contributing members $75 


Divisional Memberships 


All Personal Members are en- 
titled to membership in one 
type-of-library division and 
one type-of-activity division, 
and are eligible for member- 
ship in other divisions at $5 
for those publishing journals, 
$2 for others. 


Honorary Members receive 
any divisional memberships 
requested. 


Same as for Personal Members 
except that institutions paying 
$60 or more receive any divi- 
sional memberships requested. 


Patron, Sustaining, and Sup- 
porting Members receive any 
requested; Cooperating, Sub- 
scribing, and Contributing 
Members, same as Personal 
Members. 





NOTES: 1. The membership year is the calendar year. 
Membership lapses April 1 of following year if dues 
remain unpaid, and is reinstated upon payment. 
2. Elected for life by Council. 3. To be paid within one 


‘calendar year. 4. Upon application by current mem- 
bers who have had 25 years of consecutive member- . 


ship in ALA at the time of retirement. 


OTHER PRIVILEGES: All members have the right 
to vote (votes of institutional and association mem- 
bers are cast by the chief executive officer or other 
designated representative). All Personal Members (and 
only Personal Members) may hold office and serve on 
committees. 

Seo Bylaws, Article 1, page 972, for full details. 
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_ They Fought Alone 


WELL RECOMMENDED, 


historically important new 
non-fiction from Lippincott 


By JOHN KEATS. “This remarkable story 
of -guerrilla fighting in the Philippines 
during World War II is a serious military 
book that is also an acutely perceptive 
study of human nature under almost un- 
bearable stress. Taken at either level, it 
is absorbing reading.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Keats has produced a compelling and 


rewarding tale of endurance and char- 
acter.” — Time Magazine. $6.95 


Viva Judrez! 


By CHARLES ALLEN SMART. “A fine, 
readable biography of one of the most 
remarkable figures of the 19th century. 
One follows with interest the deeds of 
the stoic Benito Judrez and their influ- 
ence on some of the most complicated 
periods of Mexican history. Of particular 
interest is Mr. Smart's use of Judrez’s 
“Notes for My Children,” here translated 
in English for the first time. Recom- 
mended.” — Library Journal 


“A vivid study for the discriminating 
reader and student by a writer who early 
expressed his interest in Mexico and its 
people in the more personal tones of “At 
Home in Mexico.” — Booklist. $7.95 


The Anschluss 


By GORDON BROOK-SHEPHERD. “Brook- 
Shepherd had for “The Anschluss” the 
helpful advice of former Chancellor Kurt 
von Schuschnigg. Schuschnigg not only 
talked to the author with frankness but 
also gave him detailed answers to his 
many written inquiries, as did other 
prominent survivors of Hitler's annexa- 
tion of Austria. The result of the author's 
labors is a very readable account of the 
depressing events of March 1938.” 

— Library Journal. $4.95 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792 ¢ Philadelphia and New York 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want-—-and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can-fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. | 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


` Campbell and Hall, Inc. - 
989 Commonwealth Ave.. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 


SbF 3 WIDTHS TO ? : 
EACH, SIZES 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will recelve it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselues 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Expert Service on 
.. MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
o for Bo O 
ALL LIBRARIES — 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE - 
free on request 
er ee 
For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. — 


a 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street -- Boston 15, Mass. 


vg 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


NOW... 
FOR THE 
FIRST 
TIME . 

IN ONE 
EXCITING. 
ALBUM! 


“1962 —Year in Review” | 


This album is the first of a series to be produced 
annually by the world news staff of Radio Pres la 
oranana Ic is a provocative collection of all obi 

n ersonalities aad mes voices which 
wil make ake 1962 live, ad re-live 


are Jona F; Kennedy, Pope 
ixon, 


many others. 
Ano excellent classroom aid ag acher and students 
a timeless addi- 


r you. Included 
ona XXIII, Harold 
les De Gaulle, and 


Received special merit award, Educational Class, by — 
Billboard’ Magazine 


Only $4.63 plus 356 for postage and handling. 
GATEWAY RECORDINGS, INC. 


234 Forbes Avenue ° Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
A, A. a An, ATER, A, An, AUN, ANN, A, ANN, i, A, J, 
Please send Me... ADEMS of 
( *4982-—Yoar in Review” 
My check for $....000000. Is enclosed, 
{ (if check is enclosed, we pay postage an andling.) 
Í NANE neg N 
l ADDRESS -e a NS IoT SOND ) 


. BHI me. } 
) 


CITY. ZONE__. SIATE a 


—— SS 
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anar 


BOOK PROCESSING 
= | CENTER 
THEICOMPLETE BOOK 


PROCESSING AND 


CATALOGING 


SERVICE FOR EVERY 


KIND OF LIBRARY... 


This Is what Alanar 
offers you: 


m The éfficiency and economy of coordi- 
nated and centralized book cataloging 
and processing. m The professional skill 
of experienced librarians. m The vital help 
you need for solving problems of super- 
vision, personnel replacement, fluctuating 
work loads, supply storage ...on either 
a temporary or long term basis. 


You can order ALL Books 
from ALL Publishers and 
we ship them to you ready 
for immediate circulation. 
ONE ORDER DOES IT ALL! 


* 
Find out-in detail how Alanar can work for 
you. me to: 


Alanar 


BOOK PROCESSING CENTER, INC. 


Dept. 1087 C, 1609 Memorial Ave. 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


a division. of Bro-Dart Industries 
offices in ‘Williamsport, Pa., Newark, N. J. 
Los Angana Calif., and Toronto, Canada. 
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The sky leaders of the canes ae 


LITERARY PRINTS FROM 
YORKE STUDIO 


New Printings: 







ODYSSEY & plates $2.70 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE § plates 2.25 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 6 plates 2.70 


Special: A TALE OF TWO CITIES (double sized) 
4 plates 17” x 22” $2.25 (until 1/1/64} 


Reprints of sellouts 


Canterbury Tales 24 plates $4.35 
Beowulf Anglo-Saxon Epic 4 plates 2.00 
reduced 7 

Shakesparian Dramas 10 plates 3.50 

i reduced 
Also Available: 
Macbeth 5 plates 2.25 
Julius Caesar 5 plates 2.25 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner 5 plates 2.25 
Nineteenth Century Novels 5 plates 2.25 
Romantic Poets 5 plates 2.25 a - YOUR NEW ASSISTANT. 
Tales of the Sea 5 plates 2.25 
Lady of the Lake 5 plates 2.25 
Tales of Edgar Allan Poe 8 plates 3.35 


Sets are done in black and white on 11” x 17” 


THE 
paper. They are authentic, detailed and exclusive ~~ 
with Yorke Studio. Full satisfaction is assured. w 
20% discounts are given following the purchase 


of the first $10.00 worth of prints. Ilustrated 
catalogue 10¢. f COMPANY 


YORKE STUDIO P. O. BOX 22 WOOSTER, OHIO 
60 Kramer St., Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. l 


~ 
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Now Complete-—-The Panel of Scholars Re- 
ports: The three volumes in this series of studies 
ate the culmination of five and one-half years 
of study and preparation by prominent Disciple 
theologians. Certainly among the most signif- 
cant volumes in the history of the movement, 
the collection will serve as a reference for mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity alike, of educational 


administrators and seminarians. 


THE REFORMATION OF TRADITION 
Volume I, edited by Ronald Osborn, is con- 


cerned with influences on and transformation of l 


the church in this modern era. The Panel re- 
examines the beliefs and doctrines of a faith 
which has been characterized as nontraditional. 
The reports make it clear that Disciples of Christ 
do have a distinctive tradition. $6.00 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THEOLOGY 
Volume II, edited by Ralph G. Wilburo, re- 
states the major themes of Disciples theology. 
This volume, composed of papers from promi- 
nent theologians in the movement, discusses 
topics particularly relevant to practical theology. 
£6.00 


THE REVIVAL OF CHURCHES 


Volume III, edited by W. B. Blakemore, pre 
sents chapters which develop theories for a 
number of practical activities. It is devoted to 
Fee Church of Christ on Earth; Ministry and 
Worship; and The Work of the Church. $6.00 


Recommended for all religious book collections} 


The Bethany Press 
Box 179, St. Louis, Mo. 63166 


rodart 
OOKS 


CREATED IN 
COOPERATION 








WITH THE 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
TO DISTRIBUTE BOOKS, 
WITH COMPLETE SETS 


OF CATALOG CARDS 


This is what 
Bro-Dart Books 
offers you: 


E The convenience of receiving most 
books with catalog cards at the same 
time. 


K Just one order—saves time... money 
. and clerical detail. 


" Even our invoice caters to library needs 
—alphabetized by Author and com- 
puted to minimize calculations in the 
library. 

Find out in detail how Bro-Dart Books can 

work for you. Write to: 


Bro-Dart Books, Inc. 


Dept. 1090 C, 1609 hee Ave. 
Williamsport, ‘Pennsylvania 


a divisjon of Bro-Dart Industries 
offices in Willlamsport, Pa., Newark, N.J. 
Los Angeles, Callf., and Toronto, Canada 
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_ CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


(As AMENDED Jury 1963) 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name 
Sec. 1. The name of this. body shall a this 
American Library Association. 
Article II. Object 


Sec. 1, The object of the American Library 
Association shall be’ to promote library service 
and Hbrarianehip, - 


` Article Il. Membership 
' Sec. 1. Members. Any: person, library, or other 


organization interested in’ library service and 
> librarianship may become a member upon pay- 
“ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. The 


Executive ‘Board’ may suspend a member for 
cause. after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a thember by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the’ Executive Board.. 


Article IV: Divisions dnd Round Tables 


Sec. ‘1. ‘Divisions and Round Tables of the 
Association may.‘be organized and supported as 
provided i in the Bylaws. 


. Article y, Manis 


Set: l. Meetings = Be held as provided f for 
in the Bylaws. 

Article eVI: Council 

Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body of 
the Association. The Council shall delegate to the 
several divisions of the Association authority to 
plan and carry out programs and activities within 
assigned fields of responsibility and in accord 
with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing upon the Association, except as provided in 
Section 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as apeebed 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 
meeting held during an annual conference may 


refer any matter to the Council with recommenda- ` 


tions and may require the Council to report on 
such. matter at any specified session of the As- 
sociation. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
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vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual con- 
ference.or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the 
Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the 
Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of the 
officers of the Association, the immediate past 
president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 


of the Executive Board, including a vacancy ~ 


created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities not later than the next meeting of the 
Council. The Executive Board shall act for the 
Council in the administration of established poli- 
cies and programs. It shall serve as the central 
management board of the American Library As- 
sociation, including headquarters operations, sub- 
ject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of pol- 


_icy and operations. 
Sec, 4. A majority shall constitute a 3 quorum of . 


the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers ee, Committees . 


Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice-president, a 
second vice-president, an executive director, and- 


.a treasurer. The president-elect, the second vice- 


president, and the treasurer shall be elected as 
provided for in the Bylaws, the president-elect 


and the second vice-president for a term af. one ew, 
year and the treasurer for a term of four years. 


The executive director shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure. - 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, -presi- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive direc- 
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tor, and treasurer shall perform the duties per- 


taining to their respective offices and such other ; 
with resp’ 


duties as may be -approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
year after election as first vice-president, the sec- 
ond year as president, and the third year as im- 


Executive Board, and the executive director, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. The executive director shall be. in 
charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for’in the 


| 
x 


budget and shall perform such other duties. as. 


“may be assigned to his office. He shall submit `a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 

| Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 

| shall appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for and 
shall fix the compensation of all paid officers and 
employees. Only personal members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed to committees except 
by authorization of the Executive Board. 

“pe Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 
Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 


all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to .- 


conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tions legally incident thereto, be in the custody of 
three trustees, one of whom shall be elected by 
the Executive Board annually to hold office for 
three years from the date of his election and until 
| his successor shall be elected. If any trustee re- 
signa, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is removed 
> during his term of office, a successor may be 
elected by a majority vote of the Executive Board 
| at any meeting, and such successor shall serve 
for’the remainder of the term of the original 


trustee and until his successor be elected. The - 


trustees shall have authority to hold, invest, re- 
invest, disburse, and otherwise deal with endow- 
ment funds in accordance with such directions as 
may be given them by the Executive Board of the 
Association. The. principal of and income from 


endowment funds shall be expended under the > 


direction of the Executive Board but no such ex- 
penditures shall be made except in accordance 
with any conditions imposed: by the donors of any 
such funds nor for any purposes which are not 
in consonance with the approved policy of the 
Association nor shall principal be expended un- 
less expressly permitted by the terms of the gift, 
or any amendment or modification thereof. No 


mediate past president, The president, for the | 






„action leh be taken with reference to invest- 
ment,- Fein 3 estment, or other principal transaction | 
to securities held in the endowment 
- fund, eee upon a resolution adopted .by or 


written or 


Article X. 4 filiated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
with the American Library Association or with 
any subdivision thereof upon its request any na- 
tional -or’ international organization having pur- 
poses similar to those of the Association or its 
subdivision, The dues of affiliated organizations 
shall be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international organ- 
ization having purposes ‘similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivision; provided, how- 
ever, that no subdivision of the. Association may 
separately ' ‘affiliate itself with an organization. with 
which the Association. as a whole is affilidted.. 

Sec. 3. By action of. the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions aud other library groups and organizations 
may be associated: with the American Library As- 
sociation and receive recognition in such a man- 
ner and under such conditions as may be ne 
in the Bylaws. an 

i Article XI, l. Bylaws | 

Sec. I. All proposals for amending the Bylaws 

shall originate in the Council. A proposed amend- 


r signed by a majority of the trustees. 


, Ment or new bylaw shall become effective when 
` it shall have been approved by a majority of the 


members ‘of the Council present and voting at | 
a meeting of the Council, followed by ratifica- 


‘tion by the members of the Association either by 


a vote by, mail of a majority of the members of 
the Association voting, or by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association. The Council, on approving a 
proposed; amendment, shall specify whether a 
vote for ratification shall be taken at a meeting 
of the Association or by mail, and if a mail vote 
is ordered, the Council shall fix the time for the 
beginning and closing of the balloting. If a vote 
at a meeting is ordered, at least one -month’s 
written notice shall be given to the Association of 
the texti of the proposed amendment or new by- 
law. 

| f Article XII. Amendments 

Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the members 


{| 
= 
1i 
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of the Council present and voting at two consecu- 
tive meetings held not Jess than two months apart, 


followed by ratification by the members of the 
~ Association either by a vote by mail of a majority 


of the members of the Association voting, or by a 
majority vote of the members present and voting 
at a meeting of the Association. The Council, on 
approving a proposed amendment for the second 
time, shall specify whether a vote on ratification 
shall be taken at a meeting-of the Association or 
by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the Coun- 
cil shall fix the time for the beginning and clos- 
ing of the balloting. If a vote at a meeting is 
ordered, at least one month’s written notice shall 
be given to the Association of the text of the pro- 
posed amendment. 


BYLAWS 
Article I. Membership 


"See. L. Classification of Membership. Mem- 


bership of the Association shall consist of: 
A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service orre- 


- lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 


graduated from a library school. 

2. Trustee Members—-all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

8. Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 


sonal members interested in the work of the As 


sociation. 

4, Honorary enben nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 


5. Life Members—all who are life members at 


the time of the adoption of this section and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect 
to contribute to the endowment fund of the As- 


sociation the sum provided in Section 2 of this. 


Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who are current mem- 
bers at the time of permanent retirement from 
service, and who: have applied for such member- 
ship for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of, the Association prior to 
1960. 


B. EEEE E AND AOAO MEMBERS 


1l. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, interested 
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in the work of the Association. 
2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
or regional library associations. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS—patron of the ALA, sus- 


taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, and 


contributing—persons or organizations eligible 
for membership, except libraries and library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues specified in 
Section 2 of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the right 
to vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of. additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 


_ become members of more than two divisions upon 


payment of additional dues of $5.00 for each ad- 
ditional division publishing a journal (excluding 
newsletters and other similar materials) and 


$2.00 for all other divisions. The divisions shall ` 


have the right to impose additional fees upon 
their members. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications. to be received, and the divi- 
sional privileges shall be as follows, although 
any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided herein: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members: 
upon reguest, Proceedings. . 
Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (library school 


ALA Bulletin and, 


students, retired librarians not eligible for con- 


tinuing membership, librarians who are mem- 
bers of religious orders, etc.), Canadian librar- 


l 


ians who belong to the Canadian Library Asso- . 


ciation, and foreign librarians not employed in 
libraries in the U.S., dues $6. 
Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22 
Class G. Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26 
Class H. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40 


Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues=$50. e 


2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues, $6 annu- 
ally; ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Proceed- 
ings. 

3. Honorary Members: No dues; ALA Bulletin 
and, upon request, Proceedings and any divi- 


sional memberships requested. 
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4. Life Members: Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin 
and, upon request, Proceedings and Membership 
Directory, and for those becoming life members 
after 1939, two divisional memberships, Addi- 
tional life divisional memberships may be ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin and, upon request, Proceedings. 

6. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bulletin and, upon request, Proceedings. 


B. INSTITUTIONAL AND ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME DUES 


$9,999 or under $10 
$10,000 or over $10 plus 50 cents for each ad- 
a ditional $1,000 annual income 
or fraction thereof over $10,000 
up to $500,000. Maximum dues 
$250. 


Institutional members paying dues of $60 or 
more: any divisional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
come shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

i 2, Library Association Members: Dues $25 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 


k. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually, 
| any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

4. Cooperating Members: Dues $200 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 





| 

k 
5. Subscribing Members: Dues §100 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 

6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. |' 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in. the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Section 2. 

Sec. 4. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs except Honorary, Life, and Special 
Members, shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 5. Affiliated Organizations. Dues $25 an-" 
nually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Sec. 6. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members may 
be reinstated upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 

Sec. 7. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation. At least one month’s notice shall be 
given, and only business specified in the call 
shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may de- 
sire to join in such a meeting, provided that the 
Executive Board may not call a regional meeting 
in the area covered by a regional chapter with- 
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out the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 


= ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 


. the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of 
the voting. membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting 
shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be 
recorded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
“shall be counted unless received within . thirty 
days from the day the text of the ballot or ques- 


tion voted upon was mailed properly addressed 


to those entitled to vote on the matter involved. 
In the case of a vote by mail by the Association, 
_ the Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. .- 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional and Library As- 
sociation Members. The vote of an institutional 
or library association member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose cre- 
dentials are filed with the executive director. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if 
at any meeting such person be not present, the 
. vote may be cast by the chief executive officer 
of such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. l. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall be 
a member of the ‘Board, to nominate candidates 
for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the 
positions of president-elect, second vice-prest- 
dent; for the position of treasurer whenever this 
is required by Article VII, Section J, of the 
Constitution; members of Council as provided in 
sections (d) and (e) below; to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president in blocks of 
two names each. Names of candidates for the 
ofices of president-elect and’ second vice-presi- 
dent shall be presented in a single block of two 
names. Members of the Association shall vote 
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for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also’ shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, - candidates for 
twelve or, under the. circumstances described in 
Article IV, Section 2 (e), more.members of the 
Council to be nominated by the Divisions as pro- 
vided in Article IV. 

(f) Such committee shall - sles nominate or 
place on the ‘ballot candidates for a vacancy in 
the ‘membership of Council, representing the 
Association at large including those nominated 
by a division as provided in Section 1 (d) and 
(e) of this articles to complete an unexpired 
term. 

(g) No person may x nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no candi- 
date may accept nomination from more than one 
group. . 

Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be announced. The 
presiding officer shall call the attention of the 
Council to Section 2 (b) of this Article. - 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed by 
not fewer than two councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. In case nominations for more 
than two candidates for any office are made by 
the committee and by petitioners, the: Council 
shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 
sented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the off- 
cial candidates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed with the executive director of the 


` Association. 


Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as hes 
provided shall be placed before the members of 


- the Association on a printed ballot which shall 


be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committeg, shall, 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual con- 
ference, provided written consent of these nom- 


inees shall have been filed with the executive 
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(c) The professional address of each: nominee 
shall be given on the ‘official ballot. . : 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have. charge 
of the conduct of the regular election -and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least :six weeks ‘prior to the annual 
conference, the executive director shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of.the Asso- 
ciation. Ballots shall be marked and returned to 
the executive director in sealed envelopes bear- 
ing on the outside the name and address of the 
| member voting acne with the words, “Official 
| Ballot.” 
| Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on 

a list of members the names of all members 
| whose votes were received. For each office except 
| those of president-elect and second vice-presi- 
dent, the candidate receiving the largest number 
of votes shall be elected and shall. be so re- 
ported to the Association by the Committee on 
Election. In the block of names of candidates for 


the offices of president-elect and second vice- 


president, the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be elected president-elect 
and the candidate receiving the next largest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected second vice-presi- 
dent. In case of a tie vote the successful candi- 
date shall be determined by lot conductd by the 
Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the President, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual meet- 
ing and the election shall be by ballot of the 
Councilors present and voting at the following 
midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members ‘of the Coun- 
cil who are serving by virtue of election to it, 
as provided in Article IV, Section 2 (a) and (b) 
of the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board Members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of the term for which he was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive 
Board. 


va 


Article IV. Council 
Sec. 1. (a) Council membership requirement. 









provincia T territorial chapter, or a representa- 


tive of | a 
the Counci 


iated organization, may serve on 
unless he is a personal member of 
the Ameri an Library Association. | 

(b) Me ings. The Council shall hold at least 
two meetings each year. Such meetings shall be 
held, one at the time and place of the annual 
eonterence oi the Association and one, not Jess 
than three;months before the next annual con- 
ference, at ‘a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The!latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president and: shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

-(c) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the executive director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and ter- 
ritorial chapter shall be entitled to one Coun- 
cilor. Chapter representation shall be through 
state or provincial chapters unless the state or 
provincial associations in a certain region elect 
to take representation through a regional chap- 
ter and so: notify the secretary of the Council. 
In such case, the regional association shall elect 
one representative from each state or provincial 
chapter in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety- -six Councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being 


. elected each year as provided in Article III, Sec- 


tion 1 (d): and (e) of the Bylaws. The number 
of Councilors specified may be exceeded in ac- 
cordance with Article IV, Second 2 (e) of the 
Bylaws. 

(c) All;members of the Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically be 
members ,of the Council for the year of their 
presidencies and the presidents-elect shall be 
their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA committees, and one 
representative of each affiliated organization as 
such, shall be members of Council. Chairmen of 
ALA committees shall not have the right to vote. 

(e) The Council shall apportion forty-eight 
Council memberships to the divisions in propor- 
tion to the number of members in each division, 
and shall'reapportion them every second year if 
required: iby changing memberships, but shall 
provide that each division shall have at least one 
membership. ‘The number of Councilors serving 


at any one time may be greater than the number 
upon which apportionment is based under the 
following circumstances: when, as a result of re- 
apportionment, a division gains one or more 
memberships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when a 
division loses one or more memberships, its 
representation shall be reduced through the nor- 
mal expiration of the terms of the Councilors 
previously elected upon its nominations. 

(í) No person shall serve simultaneously as 
a member of the Council elected by a chapter 
and as a member elected by the Association at 


‘large. A person who is a member by virtue of 


being a member of the Executive Board or presi- 
dent or president-elect of a division, as provided 
in paragraph (c), may simultaneously be a 
regularly elected member according to para- 
graph (a) or paragraph (b), but such person 
shall have but one vote; and a person who is 
a member as provided in paragraph (d) may 
simultaneously be a regularly elected member 
and/or a member by virtue of being a member 
of the Executive Board or president or president- 
elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected Councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its coun- 
cilor to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting after his election. 

Sec. 5. A vacancy in the membership of Coun- 
cil, representing the Association at large in- 
cluding those nominated by a division as pro- 
vided in Article IM, Section 1 (d) and (e), shall 
be filled at the following annual election to com- 
plete the unexpired term. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to co- 
operate in the promotion of general and joint 
enterprises with the American Library Associa- 
tion and other library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory or region in which a major- 
ity of the ALA members residing within the 
area involved and voting on the issue favors 
such action; provided, however, that the total 
number of persons voting on the issue shall 
not be less than 10 per cent of the total number 
of ALA members residing within the area. 
A regional chapter may consist of any area 
composed of three or more contiguous states 
or provinces. 
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(c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, 
be designated a chapter of the American Li- 
brary Association provided a majority of the 
ALA members residing in the area involved vot- 
ing on the issue is in favor of such action; pro- 
vided, however, that the total number of persons 
voting on the issue shall not be Jess than 10 per 
cent of the total number of ALA members re- 
siding within the area involved, and provided 
further that there is no conflict between the 
constitution and bylaws of the association in- 
volved and the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
American Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library 
Association who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be ac- 
credited only to the chapter in the state in 
which he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no~ 
state, provincial, or territorial association may 
be included in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of 
the ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. 
All amendments of ALA chapters shall be sub- 
ject to similar certification. A chapter may 
admit members who are not members of the 
American Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
within the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which con- 
cern only the area for which the chapter is re- 
sponsible provided they are not inconsistent with 
any programs and policies established by the 
ALA Council. Any chapter may establish tom- 
mittees and boards which parallel national 
committees and boards in order to carry out 
overall programs within its own area and to 
maintain liaison between its members and the 
national committees and boards. State, pro- 
vincial, and territorial chapters may establish 
local chapters within the respective areas in- 
volved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved hy the, 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes inac- 
tive or fails to comply with the provisions of this 
Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 
Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
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under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are in- 
terested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in 
the opinion of the Council the usefulness of 
that division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general 
and joint enterprises within the Association and 
with other library groups. Each division shall 
represent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the di- 
vision. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service 
to the clientele and agencies served. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) eval- 
uation and establishment of standards in its 
field; (3) synthesis of the activities of all units 
within the Association that have a bearing on 
the type of library represented; (4) representa- 
tion and interpretation of its type of library in 
contacts outside the profession; (5) stimulation 
of the development of librarians engaged in its 
type of library, and stimulation of participation 
of members in appropriate type-of-activity divi- 
sions; and (6) conduct of activities and projects 
for improvement and extension of service in its 
type of library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
-appreval by Council, 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the im- 
provement and extension of their functions. Each 


such division has specific responsibility for: (1) 
continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the particular division; (2) conduct 
of activities} and projects within its area of re- 
sponsibility;, (3) synthesis of the activities of 
all units within the Association that have a bear- 
ing on the type of activity represented; (4) re- 
presentation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession; (5) 
stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions; and (6) planning and de- 
velopment of programs of study and research’ 
for the type of activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either 
as a voling or nonvoting member, each Counci- 
lor elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such commit- 
tees, sections and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity 
assigned to a type-of-activity division shall be 
established in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself regional, 
state, or local groups interested in the same 
field of library service or librarianship. Such 
groups may admit members who are not mem- 
bers of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as members 
all members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the provi- 
sions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only members of 
this Association may be members of a division. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article II, Section 5 
of the Bylaws. Only personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Program Evaluation and 
Budget. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on 
authorization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote 
of its members, to impose additional fees. Funds 
so collected shall be subject to the provisions 
of paragraphs (a) and (b). 
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Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any division commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy, except as provided 
in Section 2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may: issue publications, 
subject to approval of the Executive Board; 
hold meetings; organize sections; retain or 
adopt a distinctive name; appoint committees 
to function within the field of its activities; in 
general carry on activities along the lines of its 
interests. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed 


"by the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws 


of the Association to the extent to which they 
are applicable. To guide the officers and mem- 
bers in conducting the affairs of a division 


which are peculiar to itself, the division shall’ 


adopt a constitution and/or bylaws which shall 
not be in conflict with those of the Association. 
Such documents shall provide appropriate rules 
governing the holding of meetings, the conduct 
of mail votes, the constitution of a quorum, the 
conduct of nominations and elections, the es- 
tablishment and appointment of committees, the 
procedure for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this 
article is amended shall comply with its pro- 
visions by the close of the next annual confer- 
ence provided at least ten months shall have 
elapsed, and otherwise by the close of the sec- 
ond annual conference after such amendment. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round tables 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than fifty members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition of 
such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense 
on behalf of the Association except as author- 
ized, nor shall any round table commit the Asso- 
ciation by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
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All round table funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authori- 
zation of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4, A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership. 
No person may vote in any round table unless 
a member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each 
annual conference, choose officers to serve until 
the close of the next annual conference. Only 
personal members shall have the right to hold 
office. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee of 
five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Association on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for committee 
appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of three 
members-at-large appointed by the president 
with the advice of the Executive Board for over- 
lapping terms of three years each, the immediate 
past presidents of the divisions, the president, 
the president-elect, and the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, and the immediate past president of the 
Association who shall serve as chairman, to eval- 
uate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the prepasetion 
of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 
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Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees, as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tions of each division, round table, and commit- 
tee subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization, may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters 
of the Association that require continuity of at- 
tention by the members. The Committee on Or- 
ganization shall recommend the name and size 
of each such committee. Unless otherwise recom- 
mended by the Committee on Organization and 
approved by the Council, members of standing 
committees shall be appointed for terms of two 
years, and may be reappointed for a second 
and third but not a fourth consecutive term; but 
in no case shall a person serve on a committee 
for more than six consecutive years. Appoint- 


‘*~~ments shall be made in such manner as to pro- 


vide continuity in membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in co- 
operation with the divisions. When the functions 
of a subcommittee would fall within the scope 
of a single division that division shall appoint 
the committee to carry them out and to serve 
as a subcommittee of the ALA committee; such 
subcommittee shall report to the appointing divi- 
sion for information and to the parent com- 
mittee for action. When the functions would not 
fall within the scope of a single division, the 
subcommittee shall be appointed by and report 
to the parent committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include 
i the following administration committees with 
functions and size to be determined by the 
Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 


(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 


Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 
Legislation Committee 


Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other com- 


mittees authorized by the Council, and interim 
committees authorized by the Executive Board, 
shall be special committees. The life of a special 
committee spall be limited to two years unless 
the Council or the Executive Board, whichever 
has Authored such committee, shall otherwise 
provide. The term of appointment for members 
of a special committee shall end with the ad- 
journment of the annual conference unless the 
Council or Executive Board, whichever has au- 
thorized such committees, shall provide for a 
different or a longer term. Members of special 
committees whose terms expire shall be eligible 
for reappointment, except for the members of- 
the Nominating Committees and any juries to 
make selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 

Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as 
required by the groups concernéd upon notifica- 
tion to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organi- 
gation, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of 
the Council and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At 
a meeting prior to or during the midwinter 
meeting of the Council, the Executive Board 
shall consider the nominations and make its 
decisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference 
year in which the vacancy occurs, at which time 
appointment to fill out the unexpired term shall 
be made. 
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(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
-ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the ma- 
jority, the action shall fail. Each committee shall 
have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be recorded, 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within thirty days from 
the day the text of the matter voted upon was 
mailed properly addressed to those entitled to 
vote on the matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may ex- 
penditures be budgeted in excess of the estab- 
lished income arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 


Sec. J. Publication of notices in the ALA Bul- 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XH. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Roberts Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association 
in all cases to which it can be applied and in 
which it is not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, the Bylaws, or special rules of order of 
the Association. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American 
Library Association, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the principal offices of which 
are located in the City of Chicago, Illinois, 


the sum of Dollars, to be used for 
the general purposes of said American Library 
Association. 


[If the bequest is not to be used for the general 
purposes of the Association, the following lan- 
guage may be substituted: 


[a. To be added to and become a part of the 
General Endowment Fund of said American 
Library Association. 


[b. I would be pleased if this amount would 
be used by said American Library Association 
for the purpose of (here insert the specific pur- 
pose, such as library work with children, adult 
education, library extension, etc.) | 


MARADOR 
BINDERS 


and 


VULCAN BINDERS 


EBSCO INDUSTRIES, INC., now offers you 
the widest choice of quality magazine binders 
in America todayi Custom made for any mag- 
azine published. Made of 100% virgin viny! 
and electronically heat-sealed to assure you of 
lasting service and attractiveness. Exclusive 
patented locking metal is available to you to 
provide the maximum protection for your mag- 
azines. Two great names in quality magazine 
binders: Marador / Vuican! WORLD'S LARGEST 
PRODUCERS OF MAGAZINE BINDERS. 

Write Today for Complete Binder Specifications and Prices 
@ Magazine Binders @ Cintom Index 
a @ Magarine Tabs A 
ie SubscripNons @ School Notebooks 
@ Soles Binders @ Directery Covers 
@ Multiple Copy Binders @ Sheet Protectors 
LET US HANDLE YOUR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
LOWEST PUBLISHERS’ RATES 
MARADOR BINDERS by EBSCO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90026 
PHONE: 663-1291 AREA CODE 213 
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Now available! 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MILITARY 


GEOGRAPHY. 
BY -THE Mi 
MILITARY GEOGRAPHY COMMITTEE OF 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS 
76 pp $2.00 
Order diract from: 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS 
1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington D.C., 20036 





LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 

As aT 


>, ae 


END sh 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


We sleek mae Giicrert Boar beli giaats that any other whol: saler 


HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 


Library 
Machine 





AT 

PRINTS LOW 
CATALOG CARDS COST 
Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog : cards and {any 
harsh aa il with new precision stencil printer 


ase Sly idee perry nirements. Buy di- 
tat on peng Aa — Write 
DAY for description, aie and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111 Chicago 40 


ath painted, Performance 
Orders ““On 
Tee epearallt Invited. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 
to print library 

catalog -card {3x5} 
$54.50, 


ÇARD DUPLICATOR, to print ery ee card (3x5), 
post cards (Bax) and 4x4 card, $64.50 
LIVING ST STAMP, to print call number, PE jabel, 
C., 50. 
Please order direct from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P, 0. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Mew location wil! be: 53100 Juniper Rd., 
South Bend, Ind, 46687) | 





' Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When 


| 
| 
! 


for 
R eaders’ Services 


| 
| Assistant 
| | 


‘Alert, imaginative man or 


= woman to assist in developing 


setvices to groups of all ages 
«and in training staff 


ELKHART PUBLIC 
0 LIBRARY 


seeks professional librarian with 
5th year library degree and appro- 
priate library experience in service 
to adults and young people for a 
new position in a beautiful, mod- 

uilding, opened in March, 
1963. 

‘Increased facilities now allow 
us to expand services in adult 
education programs, art displays, 
film showings, story hours, serv- 
ice to business, expanded book 
collections, readers’ advisory serv- 
icés, and in-service training pro- 
grams. 

An excellent Board of Trus- 
tees, and a Library Staff who work 
well together have combined to 
gain a good reputation for library 
service. 

The Elkhart Public Library, 
serving a population of about 
45,000, has an excellent per capita 
income. 

' Elkhart, Indiana, located four 
miles south of the midpoint on 
the Northern Indiana Toll Road, 
has a solid economy based on di- 
vetsified industries. 
|; Position offers good salary and 
usual efits. 


Apply in writing to: 


|, 

| 

|, Elkhart Public Library 
: Elkhart, Indiana 


‘Writing Our Advertisers 


=| 
Ld 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties, For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
eat and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger; Far & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New York 3. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign language 
classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic War, 
Cicero’s Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each $3. Write 
for free catalog of other translations. Translation Pub- 
lishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 3. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Boston 20. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port Wash- 
ington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions, Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) —$10. 
Annuals ’60, ’61, '62,—$5 each. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

A Philosophy of Life from the writings of 40 famous 
authors arranged with an introduction by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. For your copy send $1 to Senior Citizens of 
America, 1424 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20036. , 


POSITIONS OPEN 

toorldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees, Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7: Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 

172, Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 
UNIVERSITY of Ghana, Documents Department, 
Balme Library. Applications are invited from profes- 
sionally qualified graduates for the post of documents 
librarian. Experience in handling United Nations ma- 
terial or government publications is essential for the 
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post. Salary scale: Ghanaian, £61,050 x 50-£61,400 x 


75-£G61,850; £G1,900 per annum. Non- Ghanaian, 
£61,260 x 60-£C 1,680 x 90-£62,220; £G2,280 per 
annum. Entry point according to qualifications and 
experience. Appointment normally five years in the 
first instance, but qualified candidates preferring two- 
year contracts will be given equal consideration. Out- 
fit allowance £G60. Car allowance £G150 per annum. 
Family allowance for non-Ghanaians for each child in 
West Africa £G50 per annum or, if under age of 21 
and being educated outside West Africa, £G100 per 
annum (maximum five children). Part furnished ac- 
commodation at charge not exceeding 7.5% of salary. 
Existing F.S.S.U. policies maintained or superannua- 
tion on similar basis. Passages for appointee and fam- 
ily on appointment and normal termination. Annual 
leave with three overseas return passages in every 
four years for non-Ghanaians and one every four years 
for Ghanaians. Applications (eight copies) with full 
details of qualifications, experience, etc., and naming 
three referees to be sent as soon as possible to the 
Registrar, University of Ghana, P.O. Box 25, Legon, 
Accra, Ghana. 


east 
JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement aystem, 
social security, month’s vacation, city pays portion of 
hospitalization, other fringe benefits. rN pply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir. New Rochelle Public Library, New 


. Rochelle, N.Y 


LIBRARIAN for growing public library in Phil- 
adelphia suburb. Salary open. Write: Edgar Halde- 
man, Supt. of Schools,. Lincoln and Second Ave. 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

DIRECTOR to Eor new library in old New 
Jersey community of almost 100,000 close to New 
York; would hire staff, set up procedures and stand- 
ards, establish institution’s status, and guide its de- 
velopment. Desirable attributes include good public 
relations sense, planning ability (permanent central 
building in offing), and both ability and willingness to 
BETE EA big library tasks simply and quickly. Mini- 
mum qualifications: graduation from accredited li- 
brary school and aix years experience, of which three 
at least were in administration. Appointment can be 
made immediately to this exciting, stimulating posi- 
tion. Salary around $10,000. Write full details to: 
Heman B. Averill, Bus. Adm., Memorial Municipal 
Building, 1 Main St, Woodbridge, NJ. 

SENIOR. librarian. Library certification ERE E 
cataloging experience. Community library in suburban 
environs of New York City. $5045-$5639, depending 
upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week vaca- 
tion, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S 
Carry, Dir., Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

ASSISTANT director. 
$6400-$8200 in 6 steps. Handle children’s services, 
share general administration of small, busy public 
library. Write Mrs. Marianne Woolfe, Dir., Linden- 
hurst Memorial Library, 440 S. Wellwood Ave., Lin- 
denhurst, N.Y. 

DARTMOUTH College Library has the following 
openings: reference assistant, general cataloger, sci- 
ence cataloger, microtext librarian. Beginning salary: 
$5300 for recent library school graduate. pees 


` benefits: six weeks vacation, 16% TIAA after usual 


waiting period, paid major medical, group life in- 
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Experience unnecessary. 





ar 


tation 70,000. Minimum salary 





surance, college tuition assistance for. children, loca- 


tion in a winter and summer resort area which pro- 
vides excellent cultural and recreatidnal facilities. 
Apply: A. B. Lockhart, Hanover, N.H. '. 


LIBRARIAN needed for an active town library 


situated in southern Vermont in the heart of the ski 
country. Either a degree or experience is requested. 


Salary $6000. Please contact Dr. Walter Wetherhead, | 


Springfield, Vt. 

ASSISTANT director for two-county library system 
in upper New York State, midway between Rochester 
and Syracuse. Position involves responsibility, under 


the general direction of the library director, for as-. 


signed phases of library administration and service to 
22 me libraries, and one reading center. Require- 
ments: 4 years of library experience, 5th year library 
degree, eligibility for New York State professional 
public librarian’s certificate, possession of New York 
State motor vehicle operator license. Salary: $ 
Position open: January 1964. Apply: Mary 5. Granger, 
Dir., Wayne County Library System, Mason and High 
Sts., Newark, N.Y. pe 
ASSISTANT librarian for rapidly growing liber 
arts college located in southern Maine. New library 
building with excellent facilities and strong adminis- 


trative support. Duties would include cataloging, some — 


reference work, and general administrative responsi- 
bilities. Qualifications: degree in library science. Sal- 


. ary: five to six thousand dollars ($5000-$6000). Five- 


day week, faculty status, month’s vacation. TIAA, 
social security, group medical and hospitalization. Po- 
sition open now. Write to Dean Edward J. Durnall, 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me. - 

LIBRARY director. Opportunity to build a sound 
book collection for a growing suburban community of 
12,000 in northeast New Jersey. New books 25% of 
total budget. New air-conditioned main building and 
one branch. Salary $6500 and up, commensurate with 
experience. Library degree. Resume to Edward V. 
Muller, Board of Trustees, Pequannock Township. Pub- 
lic Library, Pompton Plains, N.J. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Female. Challenging posi- 
tion in high school for boys. Salary $5500~-$5700. Fac- 
ulty status. Pension and other benefits, Write Librar- 
ian, Students Library, Essex Catholic High School, 
Newark, N.J. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian, N.H. State- Li- 
brary. LS degree required, Duties include performing 
detailed reference for state departments and general 
reference for small town libraries having limited book 
collections; assisting in book selection. Social science 
background and knowledge of government documents 
useful but not required. 37-14 hour week, 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 P.M., Monday through Friday. 15 working days 
vacation, 15 working days sick leave, state retirement, 
hospitalization. Salary range $5400 to $6400. Starting 
salary depends on qualifications. Apply to State Li- 


brarian Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, Box 189, Concord,- 


N.H., 03302. 

LIBRARIAN, male, district phase (tri-county). 
Immediate opening. Public Library, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, located on the main line of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, popu- 
$6000. Exceptional 
fringe benefits. Degree and experience required. Ap- 
ply to Librarian, 6th Ave. and 15th St, giving quali- 
fications and references. 

CATHOLIC periodical index needs an indexer. 
Will train. Some cataloging experience and religious 
education background helpful. Salary range $5500 to 
$6000, depending upon qualifications, 35-hour week, 


alee 
ere 
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4 weeks vacation, free hos italization, pleasant loca- 
tion in! Phi adelphia suburban area. Write Executive 








Secretary, Catholic Library Association, 461 W. Lan- 
caster: Ave., Havertord, Pa. , 

READ community needs library director to 
administer growing municipal library (open 3 years, 
cizculati Hor 1962: 81,719) and guide its develop- 
ment into & cultural library center capable of filling 


needs ‘of estimated population of 60,000. Live and 
work in an‘attractive, well-planned, rapidly growing 
urban community. Salary $8000-$10,000, plus fringe 
benefits. Position to be filled as soon as possible. Send 
resume to M. Gene Haeberle, Pres., Board of Library 
Trustees, Levittown, NJ. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Position now open at the 
Montclair ‘Public Library. Outstanding residential 
suburb 16 miles from New York. Modern buildings, 
fne collection, active use. Opportunity for creative 
work. Degree from ALA-accredited library school re- 

ired. Generous vacation, sick leave, and fringe bene- 

ts, Salary; range $4880 to $6500. Write Ruth P. 
Tubby, Diti, 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, NJ. 

DIRECTOR for public library in community of 
30,000 in! picturesque Mid-Hudeon Valley in New 
York State;. only two hours away from New York 
City. Challenging position with opportunity to de- 
velop new jprograms and services with assistance of 
library system serving the area. Salary range $6400- 
$8000; appointment above starting level dependent on 
ability and! experience. Usual fringe benefits. MLS or 
equivalent ‘required. Contact Dan H. Allen, Pers. 
Comm., Board of Trustees, Kingston Public Library, 

ingston, N.Y.. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian for new building 
on the South Shore of Long Island, 44 hour from New 
York City.! Beginning salary . Four weeks veca- 
tion, New York State retirement, social security, hos- 
pitalization, 35-hour week. Must have master’s degree 
in library science. Apply Director, Rockville Centre 
Public Library, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progessive 
library of 64,000 me: staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library dégree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

' southeast 


ARLINGTON County, Va., Department of Libraries, 
has three professional vacancies in the children’s work 
field in their growing, progressive system. 5th year 
library science degree, Salary range, $5470-$7510 a 
year. Apply: Personnel Department, Court House. 
CURRICULUM materials and serials librarian. Po- 
sition open in the Savannah State College Library, 
Savannah Georgia, immediately. To direct Curriculum 
Center and be responsible for serials. Applicant is 
free to formulate and develop program. Budgeted sal- 
ary $5800, faculty rank, month’s vacation, and other 
liberal fringe benefits. Description of the recently 
completed air-conditioned library appears in the De- 
enibeE 1, 1959, issue of Library Journal, Apply E. J. 


Josey, Ln. 

POSITIONS open—Virginia. Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Library. Two children’s librarians, graduates of 
accredited library school, no experience necessary. 
Salary dependent on training and experience. Merit 
system, social security, County retirement, vacation, 
sick leave, 40-hour work week, annual increments, and 
excellent: opportunity for advancement, In new, air- 
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conditioned rvs Pi in metropolitan Washingt om 
.C., area. Write to Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, 

222 N. Payne St., Fairfax, Va. 
DIRECTOR of libraries for city-county system Bory- 


l i 57,000 population from main library, 2 branches, 


+ 


` qualifications. Liberal annual and sick lea 


ookmobiles, staff of 16, 2-week vacation, city in- 
surance program, liberal sick leave, operating budget 
of $90,000 for fiscal 1963-64. Must have ALA- 


accredited master’s degree. Salary $6000 with annual. 


increments, 70 miles to Gulf Coast, 90 miles to New 
Orleans. Contact C. C. Rochell, Dir., Hattiesburg Pub- 
lic . Library, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

PRINCE George’s County Memorial Library is an 
expanding system in need of a personnel officer. Re- 
quirements: MSLS, 
experience of an administrative nature, and two years 
of personnel work. Beginning salary: $8000. Liberal 
annual and sick leave benefits and increment plan. 
Applicants must be free to travel to ‘library schools 


for recruiting. Apply Personnel Officer, 5403 <An-, 


napolis Rd., Bladensburg, Md. 

‘ ASSIST librarian to coordinate services of 
growing county system serving 84,000 in western 
Maryland. Salary range $6400-$7900, starting figure 
open. Generous benefits. Library degree required. Ex- 
ei not essential, Write Rollin P. re Dir., 

AE County Library, Cumberland, Md. 
UNTY extension supervisor: Librarian iJ, LS 
degree plus bookmobile experience. Salary $5592- 
$6128, 4 weeks vacation, social security, volunteer 


group Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply Elizabeth ` 


poin: Asst. Ln., Savannah Public Library, Savannah; 


PRINCE George’s County Memorial Library offers 
employment in a new building scheduled for comple- 
tion in November: head of readers’ services (adult): 
assistant in readers’ services (adult); young adult li. 
brarian. Beginning salary to 36615, ‘de ding upon 
eave benefits. 
Requirements: MSLS plus public experience. Prince 
George’s County is adjacent to Washington, D.C., and 
thirty miles from Baltimore. Apply Personnel Officer, 


' 5403 Annapolis Rd., Bladensburg, Md. 


` school. Three to five years experience in public library | 
work, some administration; knowledge of bookmobile ' 
operation and school service. Right job for interested: 


midwest 
MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
deren and interns for 457-bed fully accredited gen- 
eral tea 
and experience preferred. Liberal fringe benefits in- 
cluding excellent retirement program and pleasant 


working conditions. Salary based on background. 


Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

ADULT services assistant, beginning position, 5th 
year degree required. Salary range $5280—-3$6600, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social’ security, and state 
retirement plan. Apply ee Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

CATALOGER to administer pioneering catalog co- 
operative, 
Bolivar, Missouri. In operation since 1957, the co-op 
processes 52,000 books annually for the 12 public 
library members. Administrative experience desirable 

in addition to cataloging ence. Salary open. 
Write, oer Gilman, Trails hig ae ional Library, War. 
rensburg, 


HEAD bravia Male. MS in LS from accredited 
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five years recent public library 


ing hospital. Library school degree required ` 


the Southwest Libraries Service, Ino., 


person. Library has book collection of over 140,000 
volumes and annual circulation over 500,000. Apply: 
Board of Trustees, New Castle-Henry County Public 
Library, New Castle, Ind. 


YOUNG adult librarian needed to open a new 
young adult department. Position open. LS degree re- 
quired. 38-hour, five-day week, four weeks vacation, 
sick leave, social security, and state retirement. Salary 
range: $5500-$6200. Apply to: Mildred K. Smock, 
Ln., Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Jowa. 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in Detroit 
ou of 35,000, starting about January 1, 1964. Col- 

graduate. One year training accredited library 
at $5800-$6000. New building. 40-hout week, two 
weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social security, 
Blue Cross, $2000 life insurance policy, municipal re- 
tirement benefits, Apply Helen Stn City Lm, 
26305 John R., Madison Heights, Mi 


PURDUE University, Lafayette, iia Five pro- 
fessional positions. Processing ee ($8400), 
cataloger ($6300), assistant 3 unit 
($7000), assistant reference librarian (2) ($6000). 
Library degree required. Excellent opportunities in 
medium-sized library system (600,000 volumes, 136 
staff total) in a state university of 17,000 students 
and 1650 faculty members, Broad range of established | 
specialties in science, engineering, agriculture, phar- | 
macy, veterinary science, industrial administration, 
and home economics, but with rapidly growing de- 
partments in humanities, social sciences, and education 
as well. Annual expenditures on the libraries are over 
$1,000,000. Professional librarians have academic 
status and participate in generous fringe benefits and 
privileges. For further detaile apply to John H. 


` Moriarty, Dir. of Libraries, enclosing smal] ID-type 


photograph. 

LIBRARY director. Washtenaw County located in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, needs a director. Beginning 
salary, $7500-$8500, 4 weeks vacation, social security, 
Blue Cross, 2 weeks sick leave which accumulates for 
two years, and other fringe benefits. Library is based 
in a research area with wide library acceptance and 
a rapidly growing opulation. Trustees are interested ` 
and aggressive. Kadras: inquiries to 343 S. Fifth Ave., 
Ann Arbor. 

LIBRARIAN. The Minneapolis Public Library in- 
vites applications for the position of Librarian to di- - 
rect its library system which includes a Science Mu- 
seum and serves a population of 500,000, and to act 
as librarian, under a contractual agreement, for the 
Hennepin County Library, which serves a population 
of about 300,000. The budget for the Minneapolis 
system is about $2,200,000 and for the county system 
it is approximately $800,000. Applicants should have 
several years experience as head or assistant head of a 
library, including responsibility for public service, and 
such administrative functions as personnel, budgéting, 
accounting, public relations, a plant maintenance. 
Educational requirement is a master’s degree in library . 
science or its equivalent, as disclosed by the appli- 
cant’s E No limit aah pagel Gs =e age 
of applicant? e ning salary will be $15,000 
minimum, Persons Barr fe to apply will be furnisitet 
upon request, additional information consisting of a 
specification for the position of librarian and a state- 
ment on working relations of the Library Board. and 
the librarian. Applications and requests for additional 
information should be mailed to Kenneth A. W. Back- 
strom, Pres., Library Board, Minneapolis. Public Li- 


| ariy, 300 Nicollet Ave., 55401, 
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CHILDREN’S librarian. Exceptional opportunity to 
develop juvenile services in established city library 
“gystem serving a population of 35,000.:Located at the 
foot of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four-season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
hy-swimming. Four-hour drive from Chicago, half-hour to 

Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5640 with 

five (5) increments to $6600. Position on salary sched- 

ule is determined by qualifications and experience. 





Usual benefits: month’s vacation, city retirement, so-' 


cial security, sick leave, etc. Position open. Apply 
E. G. McLane, Dir., Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond 
| du Lac, Wis. 

REFERENCE assistant. Public library in metro- 
| politan area of 51,000 near Detroit. MLS degree or 
| its equivalent required. 5-day week, 2 weeks vacation, 

bonus days, 84 paid holidays, retirement system, city 
pays hospitalization insurance. Beginning salary $5400, 
excellent opportunities for advancement. Apply Shirley 
V. Brabant, Dir., Roseville Public Library, 27251 
Gratiot Ave. Roseville, Mich. 
| HEAD (Librarian il), Business & Technology 
Dept. Work in new million dollar air-conditioned main 
| library. Administer well organized department with 
book collection over 13,000, book budget of $5000 plus 
additional funds for periodical and subscription sery- 
ices. Requirements: 5th year LS degree and minimum 
--4 years related experience. 1963 salary range $6360- 
$8100. Proposed 1964 scale $6600-$8520. Salary above 
minimum, depending on experience and qualifications. 
Fringe benefits: 4 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, 
state retirement fund, social security, credit union, 
voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Write to Roger B. 
Francis, Dir., Public Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South 
Bend, Ind., 46601. 
Error in pin II opening for branch librarian. Be- 
ping anaty up to $7131, depending upon experi- 
nies nual increments to $8026. Library degree re- 
quired. Partial payment of health insurance, 4 weeks 
| vacation, cumulative sick leave, good retirement plan, 
Main library building located in complex which in- 
cludes an art center, planetarium, and little theatre. 
Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, 1026 
E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 
CATALOGER. Energy, experience, resourcefulness, 


and LS degree required. To assume responsible post- 


in newly reorganized Technical Services Department. 
Exciting challenge of growing with expanding library 


stem serving second largest city in Ohio. Benefits- 


include 4-week vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave 
policy, retirement plan, periodic promotion opportuni- 
ties, ete. Salary , depending on qualifica- 
| tions, Apply Personnel Officer, Public Library, 96 S. 
| Grant Ave., Columbus 15. 
| COUNTY librarian to head department consisting 
of one bookmobile (4000 vols.), and three branches 
serving population of approximately 65,000. De 
ment staff of 7 with a book budget of 39000. ead: 
quarters in modernized older main library i in a-pleasant 
city of approximately 50,000, convenient to Cleveland, 
Columbus, Chicago, and to outstanding local cultural 
and recreational facilities. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and payroll insurance available. Good state retirement 
p . Salary $5500 to $7500, depending on ex- 
perience. 40-hour, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Lois MacKellar, Public Library, 
Mansfield, Ohio. — 
SCIENCE reference librarian, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit. Starting salary 35904-37475; automatic 
-' annual increment, 3744-hour week, ‘month's vacation, 





sick leave, social security, group insurance, TIAA-. 


lt plan. Position open about December 


| 
CREF ae 
1, 1963. Apply G. Flint Purdy, Dir. 

HEAD #brayian. Suburban city of 35,000. Library 
science degree and some experience required. Staff of 
ten. Book colle tion 40,000. Usual professional benefits. 
Salary comm nsurate with background. Position 


available jin ‘diately. Apply to President, Library- 
Board, Public} Library, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

HEAD librarian. New college library. Engineering 
and business administration. 1600 students. Pleasant 
resort area, Outstanding public school system. Op- 
portunity to develop with college. Salary range $7000 
to $9000, depending on qualifications. Month’s vaca- 
tion, TIAA, and liberal fringe benefits. Box B-270. 

PUBLIC ‘library consultant. Position open. To con- 
sult on local library service problems, supervise LSA 
projects, conduct surveys, attend library and other 
conferences as/consultant or speaker. MS degree re- 
quired plus 5 years of professional experience. Salary 
range $7500-$9000. State car furnished. Write State 
Librarian Paxton P. Price, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City,‘Mo., 65102. 

NEW position open for a Librarian II in the public 


‘library of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. The city is situ- 


ated on the shores of Lake St. Clair, and is a twenty- 
minutes drive | from downtown Detroit. Master’s de- 
gree from an’ accredited library school required and 
some experience desirable. Starting salary $5759 in- 
creasing to $6533 by the end of 42 months. Vacation, 
sick leave, group insurance, social security, and re- 
tirement benefits. Civil Service examination required. 
Write Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln., St. Clair Shores 
Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd. 

REFERENCE librarian in charge of reference de- 
partment. A growing coeducational liberal arts col- 
lege with a growing library has several newly created 
openings. e are competitive nationally and the 
region affords opportunity to participate in a variety 
of cultural and social activities. Master’s degree in 
library science required, experience preferred. Send 
complete resume to Academic Dean, Dr. Herbert H. 
Wood, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

HEAD librarian position in newly constructed li- 
brary with planned capacity of 17,000, predominantly 
professional/ managerial class. Progressive board seeks 
experienced ` graduate of established library schoo] 
with initiative and enthusiasm for promoting out- 
standing library service. Apply to Board of Directors, 
Glen Ellyn Free Public: Library, 598 Crescent Blvd., 
Glen Ellyn, IH. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian needed to organize and 
develop a growing book budget in an expanding col- 
lege library program. Knowledge of the book trade 
and college library resource needs are essentials. A 
master’s degree from an ALA-accredited library 
school required. Send complete resume to Academic 
ath Dr. Herbert H. Wood, Albion College, Albion, 

ic 

ASSISTANT librarian. New college library. Engi- 
neering and! business administration. 1600 studente. 
Pleasant resort area. Outstanding public school sys- 


- tem. Job offers fine opportunity to grow in profession. 


Salary $5000 to $6500, depending on qualifications. 
Month’s Tag TIAA, and liberal fringe benefits. 
Box B-271. 

MISSOUR State Library. Supervisor of demon- 
stration service. To supervise service program and 


- personnel of state demonstration leading to establish- 


ment of permanent service, Supervisor will also per- 
sonally conduct public relations for the demonstra- 
tion and promote adult use of service. MS degree 
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Box 336, Bismarck. 





required plus 3 years of professional experience, Sal- 
ary range: $6500-$8000. More details furnished on 
inquiry. Apply to State Librarian Paxton P. Price, 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City, Mo., 65102. 
HEAD Ubrarian. Tired of the rush and tension of 
big-city living? Friendly, progressive Lapeer needs 


-head librarian. Bachelor’s degree with library science 


major, or BSLS. Excellent fringe benefits. Salary 
open. Apply now: Mrs. Arthur S. Harrison, Pres., 
Lapeer Public Library Board, 198 Lincoln Se laper 
Mich., 48446: 

CATALOGER to assist staf in a busy department 
of a college library. A charter member of the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, Albion College is a co- 
educational, liberal arts college located 90 miles west 
of Detroit and 55 miles west of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
A book collection of over 110,000 volumes, Albion 
College has a student body of some 1400. Ideally lo- 
cated for cultural, recreational, social activities Mas- 
ter’s degree from an approved ALA school required. 

xperience preferred. Send complete resume to Aca- 


demic ern Dr. Herbert H. Wood, Albion College, | 
ich. 


Albion, M 

HEAD librarian for city library, population 27,000, 
close to metropolitan area, college nearby. Advance- 
ment for assistant librarian or librarian ready for 


larger responsibilities. Salary depending on experi- . 


ence and qualifications. Contact: Charles Kribs, Pres., 
945 S. Wildwood Ave., Kankakee, NL 


>» mountain plains 
DOCUMENTS librarian. MA in LS, 2 years experi- 
ence required. Salary open, faculty status, sick leave, 
hospital-medical insurance benefits, 3 weeks vacation. 
New building, small college town near Denver. Apply: 
Virginia Wilcox, Ln., Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden. 

ASSISTANT catalog librarian. To catalog and 
classify monographs and selected reclassification from 
Dewey to LC, Supervise nonfaculty. assistants. Grad- 
uate library school degree required. Experience desir- 
able, although not necessary. Need reading knowledge 
of foreign languages and willingness to experiment 
with new ideas. Salary $6000, faculty status, retire- 
ment plan, generous sick leave and vacation benefits. 
Apply. to: Director of Libraries L. W. Anderson, Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins. 

librarian for Bismarck, North Dakota. Bis- 
marck chose new library over swimming pool. Salary 
$6600, more for experience. 4 weeks vacation, social 
security, sick ciao, pale hospitalization insurance. 
Apply to William S. Murray, Pres., The Library Board, 


southwest 
ART librarian, Experienced cataloger and researcher 
required for museum staff, school, and public. Special 
Library and some visual education training are requi- 
sites. Salary: $4500-$5000. Apply: Business Manager, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet, Houston 5. 


GROWING Tucson, Arizona, still needs. Same 
Yy- 


cants for newly created professional positions. 

ing 320,000 people, the library was granted a 124% 
budget increase this year, Key personnel are needed 
to guide the program expansion. Heading the list 
is the need for a head of the extension services divi- 
sion, starting at $6300-$7500. Applicants must have 
accredited graduate library degree and 4 years ex- 
perience. Responsibility includes supervision of 2 
branches, 13 stations, 2 book trailers, and planning 
for regional branch to be constructed this year. A 
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rapidly expanding division requiring dynamic abil- 
ity. New head of children’s divison wants some en- 
thusiastic helpers in the form of children’s librarians 
($5280-$6300) for branches and main library. Gradu- 
ate library science degree required. The young adult 
Section is awaiting a person to revamp its program 
(now under adult services division). Must have 


aduate library degree and two years experience ~ 


$6000-$6900). Ample facilities for this program. A 
doubled book budget requires the services of a music 
and fine arts cataloger ($5280-$6300). Opportunities 
for rapid professional growth and advancement are 
obvious. All beginning level appointments receive 
first increment in 6 months. Usual fringe benefits. 
World famous climate, a city surrounded by beautiful 
mountains, and an area rich in culture and western 
living make Tucson the magnet for 1500 new resi- 
dents each month. Write John F. Anderson, Dir., 
Tucson Public Library, 200 S. 6 Ave. 

NEW MEXICO State Library. Regional librarian. 
State retirement, social security, voluntary group in- 
surance, three weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave. 
Library science degree required. Bookmobile service, 
library stations, public relations, and publicity pro- 
gram. Entering salary $5280, maximum $7200. Apply 
Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 1666, Santa Fe, N.M. 


pacific northwest 
NORTHWEST university library needs cataloger 
with at least 2-3 years professional experience. Re- 
sponsible position in well-run department offering 
unusual opportunity for advancement, generous in- 
crements, excellent fringe benefits, good location, 
salary open. Write B-242. 

TIMBERLAND Library Demonstration, Washing- 
ton State. A demonstration of improved services to a 
proposed area of five counties involving- municipal 
as well as county and regional units. Open January 
l; 1964. Community services librarian, whose primary 
responsibilities will be concerned with developing a 
program of extension to Lewis County which has no 
rural library at this time and coordinating areawide 
community services. Four years experience required, 
a majority in public library systems. Salary $6900- 
$8220, social security, and state retirement. Contact 
Library Consultant Dorothy Cutler, Washington State 
Library, Olympia. 

COORDINATOR of children’s services. Salary, 


$5200. Position open January 1964. Degree from - 


ALA-accredited library school required. To plan and 
coordinate services to children in the central library 
with a staff of 12 and with 9 branch libraries in 
the county. Fringe benefits: 22 days vacation, 26 
days sick leave, group hospital insurance,’ state re- 
tirement: The central library is located in Pendleton, 
the friendly Round-Up City. Population 14,434, situ- 
ated at the foot of the Blue Mountains. Pleasant 
climate averaging 256 days of sunshine -annually. 
Short distance from Spout Springs ski area and the 
Wallowa Lake region, which offers many recreational 
activities. Send a plication to Dean Lingle, Ln., 
Umatilla County Library, 214 N. Main, Pendleton, 
Ore. ` 

LIBRARIAN. Salary $456 to $546 per monsleswkull! 
responsibility for city-public library operations. Col- 
lege graduate supplemented with one year of gradu- 
ate study in library science and five years experience, 
or satisfactory equivalent of experience and training. 


Send complete resume to Personnel Dept., City of | 


Astoria, 1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 
REFERENCE librarian, beginning position, open 
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January 1, 1964. Interest in archival work desirable 
but not essential. 28 days vacation, social security, 
state teachers retirement, eighth quarter leave on full 


| pay. Degree from accredited library school. Salary 
open, depending upon qualifications. Apply Librarian, 

. Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
ASSISTANT librarian. Salary $317 to $381. Under 
general supervision responsible for clerical staff of 
city library. College graduate or satisfactory equiva- 


lent of experience and training. Send complete resume- 


to Personnel Department, City of Astoria, 1095 Duane 
St., Astoria, Ore. 
ACQUISITIONS librarian for urban college with 
| book budget of $100,000, enrollment of 6200. Library 
degree and experience required. Skill in bibliography 
and handling of clerical personnel essential, Rank of 
assistant professor with salary to $7500 for properly 
qualifed person. Address inquiries to Jean P. Black, 
Lo., Portland State College, Portland, Ore. 


LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 

+ where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months, Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 12. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportu- 
nities in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending 
on qualifications. Outstanding employee benefits in- 
clude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, 
Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Highway. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 

arian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $4. 4, Five-step. pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 

PALOS VERDES Library District needs alert chil- 
dren’s librarian to take over a dynamic, ongoing chil- 
dren’s department. Noncivil service. Salary 


| 
l 3 far west 






$6360 in five steps. Starting salary depending on. 


| experience. Graduation from accredited school neces- 
sary. No Saturdays or evening work. Residence in 
district not required. Social security and California 
| State Workman’s Compensation. 3-week vacation. 
Write to William L. Emerson, Dist. Ln., Palos Verdes 
Library District, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., 90275. 
@eDREN’'S librarian I or HI. To head Boys & 
Girls Room in city of 25,000. Library degree required. 
Salary range $415~-$505 or $458-$556, depending on 
qualifications, Pension plan, paid health insurance, 
etc. Apply City Librarian, Lodi Public Library, Lodi, 

«a Calif. Telephone 369-6823. 
FRESNO, California, has immediate openings in 
reference, readers service and branch library areas 


as Librarian ($5712 to $7140). Starting salary com- 
mensuratel with individual qualifications. Requires 
graduation from an ALA school of librarianship and 
one’ (1) year of professional library experience, or 
graduation from an accredited four-year college and 
three (3)i years of professional library experience. 
Benefite—living conditions, scenic and cultural? Out- 
standing!| Contact: Edward W. Firby, Dir. of Pers., 
Room 101, Bal of Records, Fresno 21. 






hawai 


CHILDREN’S | Librarian I for public library in 


Hilo. 1 year professional chlidren’s library program 
experience, $5592--$7128. Librarian I for the young 
adult section’! in the branch public library in 
Kaneohe, for reference section in Honolulu public 
library and 2 for University of Hawaii library, 
$5076-$6468, Librarian II for branch public library in 
Lahaina, Maui. 1 year professional library experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Librarian III for University of 
Hawaii library circulation section. 2 years of pro- 
fessional library experience, $6156~-$7860. Foreign 

ge catalog librarian for University of Hawaii. 
l year professional cataloging experience requiring 
application of a reading knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, $5868-$7488. State of Hawaii civil 
service positions requiring BLS from ALA-accredited 
college. Medical is social security coverage, re- 
tirement plan, and other benefits, Contact Mrs. 
Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Pers. Servs., 825 Mililani 
St, Honolulu 13. 


canada 


HEAD of technical services. To organize and ad- 
minister the flow of materials into and expanding col- 
lection. Reclassification from Dewey to LC is being 
considered. Divisional libraries planned for sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities. Graduate of an ac- 
credited library school with experience, several years 
of which should have been in an administrative post. 
Experience with LC classification important. S 

range starting at $7500. One month’s vacation and 
employee benefits. Apply, including a resume of edu- 
cation and experience, to University Librarian Keith 
Crouch, Sir George Williams University, Montreal 25. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MS (LS), EdD (instructional materials, curriculum). 
Approximately ten years varied experience school, 
college libraries, Interested in administration, in- 
struction, consultation. B-269-W. 

MAN, Columbia graduate, fifteen years experience 
as director of medium-sized library desires position. 


‘Southeast preferred. Write B-272-W. 


1 
1 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed’ line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 


* | l « 
for insertion. 
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International Relations Com., 916 
Choice: Books for College Libraries, 928 
Circulation Control Com., LAD L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., 940 


„Circulation Services Discussion Group, 


LAD, 941 

Civil Service Com., PLA Armed Forces 
Lns. Sect., 981 

Classification Com., RTSD Cat. and 
Class, Sect., 947 


College and Research Libraries, 928 


College Ls. Sect, ACRL, 929 

Committees, ALA, 909-2) 

Comparative L. Organization Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
340 

Composite Works Subcom., Catalog Code 
Revision Com., RTSD Cat. and Class. 
Soot., 947 : 

‘Conference pgm. coms.: ALA, 914 
Divisions: AASL, 925; AHIL, 930; 


ASD, 932; LAD, 939; RSD, Ms ~ 


RTSD, 945 


sxcrions: Acquisitions, RTSD, 946;- 


Cat. and Class., RTSD, 947; Copy- 
ing Methods, RTSD, 948;+¢ History, 
RSD, 944; Serials, RTSD, 948 
Congress of Industrial Organimtions— 
American Federation of Labor-—Ameri- 
can Library Assn. (ASD) Jt. Com. on 
Library Service to Labor Groups, 923 
Constitution and Bylaws, ALA, 970-80 
Constitution and Bylaws Com., ALA, 914 
Content of Reference Courses, Assn. of 
Amorican L. Schs.--LED—RSD jr. 
Com. to Study, 923 
Cooperation with Educ. and Prof. Org. 
Ady, Com., ACRL, 928 
Coordinating Com. on Materialo ma D> 
932 
Copying Methods Seot., RTSD, 948 
Copyright Issues Com., ALA, 915 
Corporato Entries Subcom., Catalog Code 
Revision Com., RTSD Cat. and Class. 
Sest., 947 


Cost of Library Materials Index Com.,~ 


RTSD Acquisitions Seot., 946 
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Council, ALA, 905-p8 
Counefl Nominating: Com., ALA, 920 


D 


Danz, John Cotton, 
Jury, 910 
Day, Clarence, Award Jury, 910-11 
Depository Ls. Adv. Subcom., RSD- 
RTSD Public Documents Com., 944 
7 Descriptive Cataloging Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class, Sect., 947 
Development Com., CSD, 988 
Dewey, Melvil, Award Jury, 911 
Discussion groups, RTSD, 948 
| Division Jt. Coms., 923 
Dividions, ALA, 925-32, 937-50 
Documentation, ALA Interdlvislonal Com. 
on, 915 
Documentation Com., RTSD, 945 
Duplicates Exchange Union Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect., 948 
Dutton, E.P.—John Macrae Award Jury, 
` Oil 


E 
' Editorial Com., ALA, 915 
Education for Hospital and Institutional 
Ls. Com., LED, 941-42 
Eleetion coms.: ALA, 915 
pivisions: AASI, 925; AHIL, 930; 
| LAD, 939; RTSD, 945 a 
Elementary Sch. Ls. Com., AASL, 925 


Publisity Awards 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Sehool L. 
_ Awards Ady. Com., AASL, 925 
YEquipment Com., LAD Bldgs. and Equip- 

ment Sect., 940 
Equivalencies and Reosfprocity Com., 
LED, 942 

Executive Board, ALA, 903 

Exhibits coms., AASL, 925; ALTA, 937 

Exhibits R.T., 955 

External Commanicatfons Com., 

History Seot., 944 


F 


Far Eastern Materials Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class. Seot., 947 
Federal Funde—Library Education Com. 
| (LED), ALA Legislation Com.,, 917 
: Financial Support for Public Le., Com. 
| to Study the Bases of, PLA, 930 


RSD 


Foreign Book Selection Com., PLA, 930 
Friends of Ls. Com., LAD Publie Rela- 
tions Sect., 941 


` G 


Government Documents Subcom., Catalog 
Code Revision Com., RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 347 

Government Publications, American Aasn. 
of Law La—American Library Asan. 
(RSD-RTSD})—Assn. of Research Ls.— 
Special Le. Asan. Jt. Com. on, 923 

Governor’s Conference Special Com., 
ALTA, 937 

Grants Com., ACRL, 928 . 
, Greater ALA, Com. for, 919 
i Grolier—Americana Scholarships Com., 
911 
Groller Award Jury, 911-12 
Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed., Adv. 
Com., ALA Editorial Com., 915 


iG 
H ; 


Hammond, C. S., Company Library 
Award Jury, 912 , 

Headquarters staff, ALA, 903-04 

History Sect., RSD, 944 

| History of Technical Services Librarian- 

ship, Com. to Explore, RTSD, 945 








I SE aes 


Implementation of Standards Com., ASL, | 
927 = > - 

Improvement and Extension of Sch. i 
Services Com., AASL, 925 


-Information Retrieval Com., RSD, 943 


| 
i 
In-Service Training Com., LAD Berens) 
nel Admin, Sect., 941 . { 
Instructional Materials Com.,. AASL, 925) 
Insurance for La. Com., LAD L. Or- 
gsnization and Management Sect:, 940 
Intellectual Freedom ‘Com., ALA, 915 -l 
Interlibrary Cooperation Com. PLA, 936 
Interlibrary ` Cooperation Com., RTSD, 
O45 P 
Interlibrary Loan Com., RSD, 943 
International City Managers Assn. Proj. 
Com., LAD, 939 
International Organizations Publications 
Com., RTSD Serials and Acquisitions 
Socts., 948 
International Relations Com., ALA, 915- 
16; AASL 916 
International Relations R.T., 955 
interrelated Library Services to Students, 
ALA Special Com, on, 916 


J 


Jaycees “Good Reading for Youth" Adv. 
Com., CSD, 988-39 

Jayooes “Good Reading for Youth” Book 
List Subcom., Jaycons ‘Good Reading 
for Youth” Adv, Com., CSD, 938-89 


Joint Coms., ALA, 921-23 j 


Jones, J. Morris—World Book Encyelo-' 

` pedia-—ALA Goals Award Jury, ALA: 
Program Evaluation and Budget somi, s 
921 

Junior College Ls. Seet., ACRL, 929 


Junior Members R.T., 955-56 o 


l 


K 7 


Knapp School Ls. Proj, Adv. Com.; 
AASL, 926 
L j 
Latin America Com., YASD, 949 | 
Law and Legal Headings Subcom., Cata- 
log Code Revision Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class. Sect., 947 ; ! 
Law and Political Secfence Subsect., 
ACRL Subject Specialists Sest., 929 / 
Leaficts Com., LAD Public Relations 
Sect., 941 
Legislation Com., ALA, 916-17; sic as 
917; PLA, 917 
Legislation Lielson Com, 
Legislation Com., 917 i 


Liaison with. Accrediting Agencies pom. a 


ACRL, 928 


Library Admin.-Development Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect. ae 


940 
Library Administration Div., 939-41 | 


Library Admin. Index Com., PLA Armed 


Forces Lons, Sect., 931 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship | 


Com., 912 
Library: Buildings Award Program, 912 


Library Development Com., PLA, 980 i- 


Library Edugation Div., 941-42 | 
Library Journal List Com., RSD, 943 
Library Organtation 

Sect., LAD, 940-41 i 
Library Periodicals R.T., 956 i 


Library Resources and Technical Servi 


ices, 945 : 


Library Service to an Aging Population 


Com., ASD, 932 | 


Library Service to the Blind R.T.,| 956 
Library Service to Children in P.Ls! 


Proj. Ady. Com., LAD, 959 i 


(ASL), ALA.. 


and Management 


ee 
. 


Tt 
“Library Service to Labor Groupa, Ameri- 
ean Federation’ of Labor—Congresa of 
a .Orgenizations-—-Americaen Li- 
i brary, Assn. (ASD) Jt. Com. on, 923 
Library Services Com., ACRL, 928 
ibrary Standards for Microfilm Coe 
RTSD Copying Methods Soct., 

rary Surveys Com., ACRL, on 
Library Technology Proj. Adv. Com., 
| LAD, 939 
Liippincett, Joseph W., Award Jay: 912 
rc of International Subscription Agents 








| 


Com., RTSD Serials and Acqnisitions 
! Sect., 948 
M 
| | Magazine Evaluation coms., 
E YASD, 945 
Mann, Margaret, Citation Com., 912 
‘Materials Com., LAD Office for Recruit- 


CSD, 938; 


| 
' -+ ment, $40 
| |''Media Research and Derelopment Com., 
} i LED, 942 
;Melcher, Frederic G., Scholarship Com., 
912-13 


i 
lat cenbarahi Com., ALA, 917-19 
‘Membership Subcoms., ALA Alembership 

' tl Com.: AASL, 918; ACRL, 918; ALTA, 


' 7 918-19; Armed Forces Lns. Set., PLA, 


, 919 
‘Metcalf Prof. Adv. Com., 
., ‘search Ls.—ACRL, 923 
‘| Metropolitan Area L. 
' PLA, 930 
‘| Micropuhblishing Proj. Subcom., Resources 
' Com., RTSD, 945-46 
, Midwest Pgm. of Airborne Television In- 
„| struction Ady. Com., AASL, 926 
' Military L. Orientation Com., 
: Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 931 
' Military L. Standards Com., PLA Armed 
mi Forces Las, Sect., 931 
: Motion Picture Preview Subcom., ALA 
‘ | Audio-Visual Com., 909 
! Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Citation Com., 
913 
1! Musie L. Assn., 959-60 


l N 
ci National Assembly Com., ALTA, 937 
’' “National Educ. Assn. Ady, Com., AASL, 


Assn, of Re- 


Servico Com., 


PLA 


} 926 
1, National Educ. Asmo., ALA Jt. Com., 
g 922-28 
National Library Week coms.: ALA, 919- 
20 
i pivisions: ASD, 920; AASL, 920; 


ALTA, 920; ACRL, 920; YASD, 920 
National Plan for L. Educ., ALA Com- 
mission on, LED, 942 
' National Taiwan Unity. L. School Proj. 
| Ady. Com., ALA International Rela- 
i tlons Com., 916 
z National, Union Catalog Subcom., 
iq sources Com., RTSD, %6 
Newbery Medal Com., 913 
New Reference Tools Com., RSD, 948 
New York World’s Fair Adv. Com., ALA, 

920; CSD, 920; RSD, 943 


Ro- 


| Nominating coms.: ALA,, 920 
pryigtons: AASL, 926; AHIL, 980; 
‘9 ALTA, 937; ASD, 932; ASL, 9327; 
CSD, 989; LAD, 9389; LED, 942; 
PLA, 931; RSD, 943; RTSD, 945; 
YASD, 949 
secrions: Acquisitions, RTSD, $46; 
Armed Forces Lna., PLA, 931; 
Bldgs. and Equipment, LAD, 940; 


Cat. and Class., RTSD, M7; Copy- 
ing Methods, RTSD, 948; History, 
RSD, 945; L. Organization and Men- 
agement, LAD, 940; Personnel Ad- 
ministration, LAD, 941; Public Re- 


989 
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lations, LAD, 941; Serials, RTSD, 
M8; Teachers, LED, 942 
Notable Books Counofl, ASD, 932 


O 


Oborly, Eunice Rockwell, Memorial 
Award Com., 913 

Office for Recruitment, LAD, 93940 

Officers, ALA, 903 

Organization coms., ALA, 920-21 
prvmsions: AHIL, 930; CSD, 938; LAD, 

989; RTSD, 945 

Organization and Activities coms., LED, 
942; RSD, 943; RSD History Sect., 944 

Organization of P.L. Services Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
940 

Other national 1, asans., 960 


P 


Panel on Unesco, ALA International Re- 


lations Com., 916 

Peace Corps Subcom. (YASD), ALA In- 
ternational Relations Com., 916 

‘Periodical List Subcom., Magaxine Eval- 
uation Com., YASD, 949 

Personne! Administration Sect, LAD, 
941 i 

Photaduplication Orders Com., RTSD 
Copying Methods Sect., 948 : 

Photoreproduction Characteristics and 
Costs Brochure Com., RTSD Copying 

_ Methods Sect., 948 

Planning coms., ASL, 927; RTSD, 945 

Planning and Action Com., ACRL, 928 

Planning School L. Quarters Com., LAD 
Buildings and Equipment Sect., paii 

Policy and Research coms., RTSD Ac- 
quisitions Sect., 946; RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Seot, %7; RTSD Copying 
Methods Soci, 948; RTSD Serials 
Seot., 48 ‘ 

President’s Special Com. on Freedom for 
Ls., ALTA, 937 

‘Professional Literature Guides Com., 
CSD, 939 


Professional Relations Com., AASL, 926 ` 


Professional Status and Growth Com., 
AASL, 926 

Program and Arrangements Com., PLA 
Armed Forces Lns, Seot., 931 

Program and Budget Development Com., 
YASD, 949 

Program Evaluation and Budget ,coms., 
ALA, 921 
prvrsrons: AASL, 926; ASD, 982; CSD, 
- 989; LAD, 939; RTSD, 945 

Program Policy Com., ASD, 932 

Promotion of Children’s Books Com., 
CSD, 939 

Pseudonyms Subcom., Catalog Code Re- 
vision Com., RTSD Cat. and Class. 
Sect., 347 

Publications Com., AASL, 926; ACRL, 
928; LED, 942; RSD, 943 

Publtcations Ady. Com., AHI, 930; 
ASD, 932 

Publications Planning Com., CSD, 988 

Public Deosuments Com., RSD, RTSD, 
945-44 . 

Public Library Assn., 930-81 

Public Library Reporter, 930 

Public Relations Seot., LAD, 941 

Public Relations in Ls. Com., LAD 
Public Relations Sect., 41 

Poblishers Lizison Com., ASD, 982 

Publishers Relations Com., YASD, 949. 
50 

Publishing Com., ALA, 921 

Putnam, Herbert, Honor Award Jury, 
913 


990 


Rare Books Seci., ACRL, 929 

Reading Guide Proj., Evaluation Com., 
‘ASD, 932 f 
Reading Guide Proj., Promotion, Serios 
, Two, Com., ASD, 932 - 


Reading Improvement for Adults Com., 


ASD, 932 

Reference Services Div., 942-44 

Regional Groups, ATSD, 948-49 

Regional Processing Com., RTSD, %5 

Regional Ref. Services Com., RSD, 944 

Regional Representatives, LAD, Office for 
Rocruitment, 940 

Relations with State and Local L. Assns. 
Com., ASD, 932 

Religious Headings Subcom., Catalog 
Code Revision Com., RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 947 

Represcntatives to Other Organizations, 
956-57 

Reprint Expediting Service, RTSD Ac- 
quisitions Seot., 946 

Reprinting Com., RTSD Acquisitions 
Sect., 346 

Research Com, LED, 912 

Research Subcom., LED, 942 


Resources and Technical Services Div., © 


944-49 

Resources Com., RTSD; 945-46 

Retirement Homes Com., LAD Personnel 
Administration Sect., 941 

Revision of ALA Rules for Filing Catalog 


915 

Richer by Asia Supplement Com., YASD, 
950 : ‘ 

Round Tables, 955-56 


S 


St. Louis Conf. Com., ALA, 888; CSD, 
939 

St. Louis Conf, Arrangements Com., 
YASD, 950 

St. Louis Conf. Local Arrangements 
Com., ACRL, 928 

St. Louis Conf. Workshop Com., ALTA, 
937 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library 
Literature Jury, 913 

School Libraries, 925 


.School Libraries Editorial Com., AASL, 


926 

School L. Technical Services Com., 
RTSD, %6 

Secondery Sch. Ls. Com., AASL, 926 

Section Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Las, Sect., 931 

Selection of Books and Other Materlals 
Com., YASD, 950 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books 
Com., CSD, 938 

Serials Sect., RTSD, 948 

Serials Subcom., Catalog Code Revision 
Com., RTSD Cat. and Class, Seot., 
947 : 

Significant Adult Books for Young Peo- 
ple Com., YASD, 950 

Slavic and East European Subsoct., 
ACRL Subject Specialists Sect., 929 

Speolal Ls. Asa.—American Asan. of 
Law lLa.—~American Library Assn. 
(RSD-RTSD)—Asan. of Research Ls. 
Jt. Com. on Government Publications, 
928 

Special Projects Com., AHIL, 930; ASD, 
932, 937 

Staff, ALA Headquarters, 903-04 

Staff Organizations R.T., 956 

Stendards coms., AASL, 926; ACBL, 
929; AHIL, 930; PLA, 981; RSD, 944 


Cards Subcom., ALA Editorial Com., ' 


Standards in Adult Services Com., ASD, 
937 - 

Standards for Children’s Service Sub- 
com., PLA Standarde Com., 931 . 
Standards Evaluation Com., ASL, 927 
Standards for Technical Services Staffs 

Com., RTSD, 446 


| 


Stato Assembly Planning Com., AASL, — 


926 : 


Statistics Com. for College and vay. 


Ls., LAD L. Organization and Man“ 
“agement Sect., 940 

Statistics Com. for Hospital and Institu- 
tion Ls., LAD L. Organization and 
Management Sect., 940-41 5 

Statistics Com, for L, Education, LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
941 

Statistica Com. for P.Ls., LAD L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sesta, 941 

Statistics Com. for Sch. Ls., LAD L. 
Organization end Management Sect., 
O41 f 

Statistics Com. for State Ls., LAD: L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
"O41 

Statistics Com. for- Technical Services, 
LAD L: Organiretion and Management 
Sect., 941 an. ; 

Statistics Coordinating _Com., LAD L. 
Organization and. Management Sest., 
941 

Statistics Coordinating Proj. Adv. Com., 
LAD, 99 - i 


Student Assistants Com., AASL, 926.271 
Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat. and | 


Class, Sect., 947 i 
Subject Lists of Children’s Books Com., 
CSD, 939 re ai ; 
Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 929 
Subscription Books Com., ALA, 921 
Supervisors Sect.; AASL, 927 ` 
Survey and Standards Com., ASL, 927 
T 
Teacher Education La. Sect., ACRL, 929 
Teachers Sect., LED, 942 
Technical Services Administratore of 
Medium-Sized Research Ls. Discussion 
Group, RTSD, 948 
Technical Services Directors of Large 
- Research La, Dinousaion Group, RTSD, 
948 , 
Tolovislon Com., YASD, 950 
Theatre L. Assn., 960 
Top of the News, -938, 949 


| 
: 


* 


Trustee Citations Jury, 913-14 AS 


U 


Unesco, Panel on, ALA International 
Relations Com., 916 

U.S. Congresses and Conferences without 
Fixed Headquarters Com., RTSD Se- 
rials and Acquisitions Secte., 948 

University Le. Sest., ACRL, 929 

University of Delhi L. School Proj, Adv. 
Com. ALA International Relations 
Com., 916 

University of the Phflippines Graduate 
L. Sohool Proj. Ady. Com., ALA 
International Relations Com., 916 


W anna 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls, Award Com., 914 
Wilson, H, W., Library Periodical Award 
Jury, 914 
Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 944 


Y 4 


Young Adalt Services Div., 949-50 
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. These eighteen volumes inyite the student to 
step from the classroom into the library. 

They provide an easy access from texts into 
the world of other basic materials. 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put “a 
little of the school library into the classroom,’ 
and that they “lead the student into thinking 
situations)” Librarians say that, by guiding the 
student skillfully from subject to related subject, 
these volumes generate a desire to read on and 
on, inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
stimulate the student to use all the library's 
resources—reference, periodicals, other books 
—the total wealth of the library. 

Our Wonderful World is invaluable to the 
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ins uction. It is teaching material oriented to 
the h ew curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, 
andito the new technological developments. 
| ur Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Found- 
ing Editor) provides encyclopedically-organized 
enrichment materials for the elementary and 
junior high school youngster. It is thematically 


nized; vividly illustrated and designed; 














Q 


| stresses science and mathematics, as well as the 
socjal studies. It is as rewarding to the average 


student as to the gifted, whose special needs 


- it fulfills. 


‘Our Wonderful World 
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in a word... 


“recommended” 












iid rec-om-mend (rek’a mend’), v.t. 
; speak in favor of; suggest favorably: lo 
recommend a person for the job. The waiter 
recommended fried chicken as the best dish on 
the menu. Can you recommend a good ad- 
venture story? 2. to advise; counsel: The dot- 
tor recommended that she stay in bed. 3. t0 
make -pleasing or attractive: The location of 
the camp recommends il as a summer homt. 
4. to hand over for safekeeping; commit, 
.. devoutly recommended my 
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The New 2-Volume 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
DICTIONARY aa 





Here is our living language, lucidly presented 
in the first dictionary expressly designed to be 
used in conjunction with an encyclopedia. De- 
tailed, modern, and up-to-the-minute, the new 
World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary contains 
more than 180,000 entries and definitions, 
20,000 of which did not even exist a generation 
ago! It fits proudly in the tradition of fine 
library service. 


Reviewed and `“... recommended for school, home, and 
library use” iri The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin (September 1, 1963). 
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New Depth for Your Research Services 


Foreign mailing 
slightly more 


DISSERTATION 
ABSTRACTS 


ARL Sponsored 





This is the authentic, ¢/me/y source for those need- 
ing information on completed doctoral work in over 130 of 
the leading universities. Each monthly issue contains over 700 
abstracts of dissertations on mathematics, sciences, social sci- 
ences, and the humanities—more than 9,000 a year. A de- 
tailed subject index is prepared by the Library of Congress. 

The abstracts are 600 words each. Patrons wanting copies 
of complete dissertations can secure them on microfilm or 
printed by xerography. 


ORDER TODAY 


DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS (12 and cumulative Index)............. $50.00 
DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS (12 and Index plus Index 
to American Doctoral Dissertations)....... 2.2... . eee 57.50 
Index to American Doctoral Dissertations....................000005. 8.00 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—SAME ADDRESS 
DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS............ ERDE ENE O 25.00 
DISS. ABSTRACTS plus Index to Am. Doctoral Dissertations......... 32.00 - 


If you want additional information write — 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
SUBSIDIARY O f KER © XA CORPORATION 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill., 60611. Second- 
lass postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 


St., Chicago, II., 60611. 
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and 
STURDY, TOO! 


An inexpensive way to add the modern 


` touch of today’s style to your library is with 


Demco Plastic Book Supports. They spark 
up any book display, add exciting color to 
your shelves, and their crisp, clean design 
stimulates and holds patron interest. 

And they have so many practical ad- 
vantages. Made of high strength Poly- 
styrene, they're tough and rugged to take 
stress and strain. They won’t scratch table 





Available in 2 Sizes—5 Colors 


tops or shelves . ». can’t “knife” books and 
get lost in the stacks . . . won’t fade or lose 
their beauty because the color is built in. 

See for yourself what a big difference the 
extra color of Demco Plastic Book Sup- 
ports will make in your library. Order a 
supply of both sizes—Standard and Over- 
size. You'll find ordering information and 
full color illustrations in your 1963-1964 
Demco Catalog. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. @ Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 





DECEMBER COVER 


Ann Zane Shanks’ photographs 
have added the human dimen- 
sion to anumber of the Newark 
Public Library's reports. This 
month’s cover photograph first 
appeared in the library’s 
seventy-fifth annual report, 
published this year. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
Mary Jo Yunker 
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THE "PAGE"... 


A TRIBUTE 


The President of the United States has just 
given his life for his country. 

We the members of the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association, in 
session at the time of his assassination, are 
shocked and deeply saddened by this cruel 


news. Our sense of loss is profound. 

President John F. Kennedy was a coura- 
geous leader of his people. He also highly 
valued all that books and libraries mean 
in our society. 

We call upon all librarians to honor our 
dead President by renewed devotion to our 
common cause, the strengthening of all our 
democratic institutions, and resistance to 
all forces that place in jeopardy our free- 
doms and those of all our fellow citizens. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

by Frederick H. Wagman, President 
November 22, 1963 





Standards for Library Functions at the State 
Level, a major project of the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, is scheduled for publica- 
tion by the time this issue appears. In the past 
seven years ALA has published standards for 
five types of libraries: public libraries (1956), 
college libraries (1959), junior college libraries 
(1960), school libraries (1960), and now state 





* 


The Intellectual Freedom Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association assembled a kit of 
materials on intellectual freedom and the right 
to read—including statements of policy, read- 


.... YOUR NEW ASSISTANT, | libraries. 
ings, articles, and bibliographies—which it offers 


THE 
BOOK- 
for sale at $1.50. Order from the association at 


COMPANY 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. Another venture 

of this kind, the assembling of 500 kits for the 

P.O. BOX 22 WOOSTER, OHIO recent lowa-Wisconsin-Minnesota Tri-State Con- 
ference, was so successful that only a few kits 

are still on hand. “I would certainly recommend 
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that other state associations undertake a similar 
project,” writes H. Vail Deale, Beloit College 
librarian, chairman of the Wisconsin Library 
Association’s Intellectual Freedom Committee. 


* 


“Patterns of Development in Elementary School 
Libraries Today,” by Mary V. Gaver, is an ana- 
lytic study of the 84 applications for the first En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards. 
The objective of the study, writes Miss Gaver, 
is “identification of patterns of development 
followed by educational leaders in improving ele- 
mentary school library service and the highlight- 
ing of most effective practices.” The 26-page 
pamphlet is available from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica at 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 60611, at 50¢ a copy, which will go to the 
American Association of School Librarians to 
advance its work. 


* 


A new brochure, “Future Unlimited—What You 
Need to Be a Librarian,” has been prepared by 
the ALA Office for Recruitment and is the second 
in the Demco Library Supplies series of recruit- 
ing leaflets. The brochure is based on material 


by Sarah R. Reed, former Library Education Di- 
vision executive secretary, now Library Educa- 
tion Specialist, Library Services Branch, USOE. 
Limited copies are available from the ALA Office 
for Recruitment at no charge, and quantity prices 
are available. 

The Public Library Association also has an- 
nounced a brochure for use in membership drives 
for the division. This may be obtained from the 
Membership Promotion Office, ALA head- 


quarters, 
* 


Travel grants are available from the Knapp 
School Libraries Project for groups desiring to 
visit either of the schools now participating in 
the project, the Central Park Road Elementary 
School, Plainview, New York, or the Marcus 
Whitman Elementary School, Richland, Wash- 
ington. Details and application blanks are avail- 
able from the project’s office, ALA headquarters. 


* 


Human Rights, an annotated book list for chil- 
dren, has been prepared for the anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Re- 
quested from the Children’s Services Division of 








Newark « Williamsport « Los Angeles + Toronto 
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A Documentary History of the Faith 
and Order Movement: 1927-1963, ed- 
ited by Lukas Vischer. Reproduced here 
are reports of the three Faith and Order 
Conferences—documents which state the 
aim of the undertaking, the Constitution 
of the Commission on Faith and Order, 
and a report on the future of the Com- 
mission. The introduction by the editor 
provides a valuable commentary on the 
Commission. Paper, $2.00 


And from our selected backlist: 


Christian Unity in North America, ed- 
ited by J. Robert Nelson, affords 18 
leading Christian thinkers opportunity to 
expound their views on various aspects of 
this all-important subject. $3.50 


If It Be of God, by Paul Griswold 
Macy, sketches the history of Christian 
cooperation. $4.00 


Preaching on Christian Unity, edited 
by Robert Tobias, reflects a variety of 
views on this most discussed religious 
subject in 12 exceptional sermons from 
men of notable ecumenical experience. The 
contributors include Harold A. Bosley, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Paul Scherer, G. K. 
A. Bell, Ben J. Marais and others. $3.00 





ALA by Unesco, the list was prepared by the 
Detroit Public Library from material obtained by 
the Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee 
of CSD. Copies of the list may be requested from 
the Publications and Exhibits Dept., Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2; 
please include a self-addressed mailing label and 
a 10¢ stamp with each request. 


* 


Mrs. Robert Finley, new editor of the news 
column for the Educational Theatre Journal, 
would like to offer news about all library activi- 
ties which pertain to the theatre, such as crea- 
tive dramatics classes and puppet shows. She 
asks that persons who have knowledge of any 
library activity related to the theatre and drama, 
whether library-sponsored or not, send informa- 
tion to her at 717 North Street, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 98502. 


* 


The fourth annual report of the Library Technol- 
ogy Project has been published and is available 
from ALA headquarters. Permanence/Durability 
of the Book: A Two-Year Research Program has 
been published by the W. J. Barrow Research 
Laboratory, Box 7311, Richmond 21, Virginia. 
Both organizations are supported by the Council 
on Library Resources. 


* 


The ALA representative at the Third Conference 
on World Health, held in Washington in Septem- 
ber, was impressed by the variety and value of 
the materials published by WHO, and doubted 
that librarians are making use of them as they 
might. A catalog of WHO publications may be 
obtained from International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 10027. 


* 


The School Library as a Materials Center—Edu- 
cational Needs of Librarians and Teachers in 
its Administration and Use, edited by Mary 
Helen Mahar, is the proceedings of a conference 
held in Washington, May 16-18, 1962, under the 
auspices of the U.S. Office of Education. 84 p., 
paperbound, 50¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


* 


The proceedings of the International Conference 


7 


— The Bethany Press 


on Cataloguing Principles, held in Paris in 
Box 179, St. Louis, Mo., 63166 æ 


October 1961, have been published and are avail- 
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able from the ALA Publishing Department. 
302 p., paperbound, $9. 
* 


Publications and Articles: Library Services 
Branch is a 25-page classified list of studies and 
articles on libraries by members of the Library 
Services Branch staff (and temporary consult- 
ants), mostly published between 1958 and 1963. 
When so indicated the articles are available in 
reprint form from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202, as is the publication 
itself (OE-15045). 
* 


The 1963 “Legislative Gazette,” a detailed ac- 
count of state library legislation, is available 
from the Library Administration Division at 
ALA headquarters. Compiled by Ernest E. Doer- 
schuk, Jr., of the Pennsylvania State Library, 
this is to be the last issue. The new edition of 
American Library Laws is to appear next year 
and will include provision for periodic supple- 
ments. 24 p., mimeographed. 


* 


The principal scientific and technical libraries of 
San Diego have joined to form the Associated 
Science Libraries of San Diego, a voluntary inter- 
library cooperative. The San Diego Public Li- 
brary has published a brochure on the new as- 
sociation which states its purposes and its mode 
of operation and describes the science informa- 
tion resources in the San Diego area—nearly 2 
million publications, 40 per cent of which are in 
the sciences. eee 


EILEEN COOKE TO WASHINGTON OFFICE 


On January 1, 1964, 
Eileen D. Cooke, 
public relations spe- 
cialist at the Minne- 
apolis Public Li- 
brary, will become as- 
sistant director of the 
ALA Washington Of- 
fice, succeeding How- 
ard W. Hubbard, who 
has resigned to be- 
come public relations 
director of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. Miss Cooke was graduated from the 
library school of the College of Saint Catherine 
in 1952 and has served in the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library since that time, except for nine 
months with the Queens Borough, New York, 
Public Library. 





His Exits and His Entrances: 


The Story of Shakespeare’s Rep- 


utation. By Louis Marder, Editor 
of the Shakespeare Newsletter. “In this 
sound and comprehensive work, Mr. 
Marder discusses Shakespeare through 
the centuries giving due attention to the 
general knowledge Shakespeare appears 
to have possessed, his personal and pub- 
lic life, the great collections, the editions 
produced, and the emendations which 
occurred. He considers the questions of 
authorship and portraiture and describes 
the forgeries with humor. New informa- 
tion on Shakespeare in America, Europe, 
Scandinavia, Russia and the Orient is of 
unusual interest. Recommended for pub- 
lic, school, college and university librar- 
ies.”—Library Journal, $6.50 


Meditation: The Inward Art. By 


Bradford Smith. “Helpful to people 
who are encountering the idea of medi- 
tation and beginning to practice the art.” 
—ELIZABETH GRAY VINING. “Mr. Smith is 
a deeply religious man, and his message 
is one that today’s hurried and harried 
people would do well to heed. Deserves a 
wide purchase by public libraries.” 
—Library Journal. $3.95 


„Irom J.B. Lippincott 
COMPANY +; reshincion sa 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Well-recommended books 
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3 New Reprints — 


Akademiia Nauk S.S.S.R. 


Leningrad. Izvestiia. Seriia Matematicheskaia 
Now Available 
Vols. 1-25. Moscow 1937-1961 
S PET E WOR a N EE i T 
AME AIEEE, o E E A 575.00 
Vols. 1-19, 1937-1955 
(Vol. 10 includes Index to Vols. 1-10) 
Single volumes, paper bound .................0. 21.00 
Vols. 20-25, 1956-1961 
(Vol. 20 includes Index to Vols. 11-20) 
Single volumes, paper bound .................... 30.00 


Roczniki Chemii 


Available November 1963 
Vols. 1-34. Warsaw 1921-1960 


(Partly in the original edition) 


POTT O COL: IE EAE ET TA $875.00 

PRE DOUME E Kiuri s 800.00 
Vols. 1-8, 1921-1928 

Single volumes, paper bound .................. 25.00 
Vols. 9-14, 1929-1934 

Single volumes, paper bound .................. 35.00 
Vol. 27, 1953 

Paper’: Joun NoMe anres 25.00 
Vols. 31-32, 34, 1957-1960 

Single volumes, paper bound .................. 45.00 


Ukrainskii Matematicheskii Zhurnal 


Available December 1963 
Vols. 1-12. Kiev 1949-1960 








Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Pre-publication price* 


Clothe budüd Set rinnan ARO 
E AN o EA E N, OPE 300.00 
Single volumes, paper bound ...............0. 25.00 


*Prices will be increased by 10% after publication. 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 


December 1963 





Bro-Dart has more 
of everything for 
libraries! (2: 


Bristol Catalog Cards I Cards... 100% ...75%...50% | 


Plain, Printed, Angled J 


Li ™ 


Clear, Printed, Color-Coded | ; 


i SR ee cata aac 


COLOR BANDED | 


Choice of 7 Colors 


Send for more information on Bro-Dart Catalog Cards and Catalog Card Accessories today. 
*Catalog Card Cabinets, too! 


Dept. 1119C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 
wa 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
NO Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 


520 King Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
INDUSTRIES 
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PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





THE STONE SOLDIER: 
COLLEGE PRIZE STORIES, 


1964 
Edited by 
WHIT AND HALLIE BURNETT 
The renowned editors of Story magazine, under 
the sponsorship of the Readers’ Digest Founda- 
tion, present their annual collection of prize- 
winning stories. This year’s cross-section of new 


writing shows an increased trend toward a social 
outlook. 


Pub. Date: FEBRUARY 


WHY DID THEY NAME IT? 


HANNAH CAMPBELL 


An entertaining history of brand names which are 
an integral part of American homes. Their origins 
are traced against the life stories of their creators. 
Written in anecdotal style; illustrated with re- 
productions of old-time ads. Informative as a 
reference book on major United States industries. 


Pub. Date: JANUARY Tentative Price: $4.50 


THE CHANGING WORLD: 
AN EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


By 
JENKINS LLOYD JONES 


Provocative observations on the world scene by 


Price: $4.50 


- the famous “crusading editor” of the Tulsa Tri- 


1000 


bune. In drawing a parallel between historical 
events and modern times, the author interprets 
some perturbing aspects of current conditions, 
with emphasis on the moral viewpoint. 


Pub. Date: FEBRUARY Tentative Price: $4.50 


SPRING BOOKS 


SENIOR FORUM 


By 
BEULAH COLLINS 


A question-and-answer volume on the problems 
of age and retirement, compiled by one of the 
greatest authorities in this field. Practical advice 
and realistic solutions are offered for a wide range 
of situations faced by older people. 


Pub. Date: MARCH Tentative Price: $4.50 


SCIENCE CIRCUS #2 


BOB BROWN 


A sequel to the popular Science Circus, this new 
collection of experiments and party stunts demon- 
strates basic scientific laws, such as osmosis, con- 
vection, gravity, etc. Simple to perform, with no 
special equipment needed. For children of ele- 
mentary and junior high school age. 


Pub. Date: JANUARY Price: $5.95 


HOW TO WIN 
CASH AWARD WORD 
PUZZLES 


ROBERT B. PEARSALL 


A guide to solving cash award word puzzles¢show- 
ing step-by-step how to arrive at winning answers. 
The sixty puzzles in this volume are actual ex- 
amples of past prize-winners. Of equal interest 
to contestants as well as those doing them for fun. 


Pub. Date: JANUARY Price: $3.95 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORP. 


230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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The Library Administration Division Defended 
Ralph Elisworth’s letter in the September issue 
of the ALA Bulletin merits. a reply on two 
counts. 

First, he accuses LAD of- failure to be con- 
cerned over the delay in the publication by the 
USOE of the annual statistics for college and 
university libraries. He is not only inaccurate 
in his statement, but also does a great disserv- 
ice to both James Ranz and Robert Hertel, the 
immediate past and present chairmen of LAD’s 
Statistics Committee for College and Univer- 
sity Libraries. These two men, assisted by five 


other college and university librarians who com- 


prise the committee, have worked quietly and 
without fanfare with representatives of the 


USOE to improve the timing of the publication | ak Calm, Friendly Dialogue” 


of. the statistics. As one who sat in on a num- 
ber of the meetings as an observer, I can attest 
to the vigorous concern expressed by the com- 
mittee over the delay and about their many 
efforts to find a way of speeding up the publica- 
tion of the college and university library statis- 
tics while retaining the advantage of the much 
broader coverage achieved under the USOE?’s 
publication program. These able college and 


_ university librarians were “LAD” and they did 


plenty to help: ; 


The second point that J would like to make is: 
on the subject of cooperation’ between various! 
ALA divisions. On August 10, 1961, as I as- 


sumed a new role as chairman of LAD’s Section 


oon Library Organization and Management, I 


wrote Ralph Ellsworth, then president of ACRL, 
soliciting his suggestions of projects within the 
fields covered by our section that would be of 


a” “concern to the officers and members of your dè- 


vision.” I also solicited recommendations ' of 
ACRL members who, in Mr. Ellsworth’s judg- 
ment, might wish to participate in the projects. 
This same type of letter was sent to every ‘di- 
vision president of ALA at that time. e 
Unlike most other division presidents, :who 
did make suggestions of projects, Mr. Ells- 
worth replied with a brief lecture on why ALA’s 
organizational structure was an impossible one. 
He told me that I would hear from him after 
the 1962 Midwinter Meeting regarding any, sug- 


4 5 

t l 
' r 
L A 


ACRI, 


T 3 i ; : 

gestions; he might wish to make on. behalf of 
but that was the last that I heard from 
So chow or other, LAD opponents seem to be 
con inced that LAD is “someone else,” rather | 
than he very people who are members of their 
own ‘type-of-library divisions. We have many 
college and university librarians within LAD 
who have worked very hard to serve the entire 
library profession, as well as special interests of 
their own type of library. That is the great ad- 
vantage of the present structure of ALA and I 
am grateful for the opportunity that I had of 
working with my fellow ALA members from a7” 
variety of library settings. 

It was most encouraging for me to note that 
ACRL’s Board of Directors, at its J uly 19 meet- 
ing, felt the same way when it adopted its con- 
structive resolution opposing any change in the 
present divisional scheme of ALA. The resolu- 
tion pointed out that “cooperation [between 
ACRL and LAD] is in fact quite easy to main- 
tain whenever it is attempted.” 

Harorn S. Hacker, director 
! Rochester, New York, Public ey: 


Congratulations to Ervin Gaines for his article 
in the Intellectual Freedom column of the Octo- 
ber issue. Of all the many articles put out by 
-both sides in the censorship controversy, this is 
, undoubtedly one of the most thoughtful and un- 


: impassioned. 


All too often those opposed to any form of cen- 


', sorship are looked upon as “libertines,” while 


those urging some sort of control are viewed as 
“hysterical book-burners.” And the fact of the 
matter is that the vast majority of both groups 
are probably much closer to each other’s views 
than they realize. What is needed is really a 
calm, friendly dialogue between the intelligent 
and reasonable members of each group. 

Mr. Gaines’ article is one of the few I’ve read 
that at least recognizes the basic sincerity and 
well-intentioned motives of those who disagree 
with him. Now if we could only get enough . 
people on- both sides to recognize and admit that ` 
there is at least a possibility that the opposition | 
might be right, then we would have taken a giant 
step In setting up an atmosphere where useful 
discussion could replace the all too present acri- 
mony and sarcasm. 

I agree 100 per cent with Mr. Gaines that it 
is time for a scientific study to be made to actu- 
ally determine the effect reading has on behavior 
and attitude. An organization such as ALA would - 


(Continued on page 1010) 
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LEVEL: 


THE NEW 1964 BRITANNICA JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA: TO 
BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 1. You'll see the difference in a new page 
make-up that is more open, less formal, more inviting ...with 400 new 
pictures! You'll read the difference in new writing styles that are a com- 
pliment to the child’s intelligence. There is no “talking down,” no “sugar 
coating.” Seventy-two world authorities have contributed to this revision, 
writing simply—but never thinly—in the fields they know best. And Bri- 
tannica Junior remains the only grade-school encyclopaedia with a full 
one-volume index. 


TOTALLY NEW~—GATEWAY TO THE GREAT BOOKS: PUB- 
LISHED OCTOBER 22. A new literary bridge to the GREAT Booxs. 10 
volumes with Syntopical Guide, edited by Robert M. Hutchins and Morti- 
mer J. Adler assisted by Clifton Fadiman. GATEWAY contains mostly 
shorter selections by the great thinkers of the Western World, picked for 
their appeal to keen, younger minds. These do not duplicate selections ‘in 
the Great Books themselves. 


NEW-—1964 EDITION OF ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: TO 


—_ a 


BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 1. Again, a massive revision of the most .. 


comprehensive and authoritative reference work in the English-speaking 
world... over 10,000,000 words revised (more than the entire content of 
most other encyclopedias!) This great revision and updating was accom- 
plished by an international staff of 375 editors, advisors and consultants 
working with more than 9000 contributors. 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Press also distributes GREAT Books, the writings of the 74 great 
thinkers of our Western civilization—the history-shaping ideas of Western 
man from Plutarch to Bertrand Russell. The books are complete and un- 


expurgated...with reading patterns guided by the unique SYNTOPICON, - 


the two-volume directory to the great ideas in the collection. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 


425 N. Michigan Avenue ® Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Heckman’s unexcelled 
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Unexcelled? Yes! No finer quality is 


available anywhere. The finest crafts- 
men and latest equipment are at your 
service . . . to process your orders 
efficiently . . . beautifully ... and 
promptly. Our service gives you more 
circulations per dollar spent . . . and 
it is so convenient, too. All invoices 
and packing lists are itemized by title 
... multiple part binding slips with 
snap-out carbons available at no cost. 


You can’t buy better quality or more 


convenience at any price, 


WRITE OR CALL US TODAY 
FOR DETAILS! 
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Fourteen U.S. librarians spent four weeks during October and November 
in Germany at the invitation of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
These study tours were part of the Guest Program of the Federal 
Republic, One group was composed of university librarians, and 
one of public librarians, The two groups followed somewhat 
different routes in Germany (to meet special interests), but 
altogether, libraries, library schools and librarians were 
visited in and around Bonn, Cologne, Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Kiel, Lubeck, Hamburg and Berlin, Included in 
the two groups were: Dorothy Drake (Sacramento), John T. Eastlick 
(Denver), Richard Krug (Milwaukee), John Hall Jacobs (Atlanta), 
William N. Locke (MIT), Robert H, Muller (Michigan), Benjamin E, 

Te Powell (Duke), Louis Schreiber (Brandeis), Joseph C. Shipman 
(Linda Hall), James Tanis (Andover-Harvard), Robert Vosper 
(California), Alexander Wainwright (Princeton), Willard Youngs 
(Seattle), and David H, Clift (ALA). The visits were most interest- 
ing and informative and contributed much to a better understanding 
of library service and education in both countries. 


A special committee established by the Executive Board to undertake a 
revision of the present -103-page ALA policies compilation (issued 
in 1961) has been appointed by President Wagman. Sigrid A. Edge 
(Simmons College School of Library Science) and Earl’C. Borgeson 
(Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge) are serving with Raiph T. 
Esterquest (Harvard Schools of Medicine and Public Health Library, 
Boston), chairman, Mr, Esterquest will welcome comments and sugges- 
tions from anyone who has had occasion to work with this important 
compilation and can be helpful to the committee. A progress 

p: report will be given to Council at the 1964 Midwinter Meeting. 


Correction: The ALA Washington Office has not moved! The November 1963 
pe taa ALA Bulletin (page 904) gives the correct address but the wrong hotel, 
The Washington Office is located still in the Hotel Coronet, 


Meetings of the Executive Board's Headquarters Visiting Committee and 
Scanit tes on Investments, and the Board, were held in Chicago 
“November 20-23, ° 


avin pS ag h 
David H, Clift 
November 15, 1963 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 
a York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, 
Chicago: January 27~February 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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Here’s a gathering you’ll probably never. see in 
one library — eight differently. styled book 
trucks. Each with a different price tag, too! 


Whether your preference is wood, metal or wire, 
there’s a Gaylord truck designed with you in mind. 
Select the one or more you prefer. They are all 
available for immediate shipment, transportation 
charges paid. For prices and specifications 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR + 1964 


MONTHS AHEAD of Planned Publication Date 
YEARS AHEAD in Usefulness 


Tremendous public acceptance of the 1963 edition has made It pos- 
sible for the publishers to bring you the pretested 1964 AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA months ahead of schedule, with hun- 
dreds of added pages, and with thousands of revisions including: 


COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA: The most Informative, most color- 
fully illustrated, easiest-to-use article on the subject. Written by Edwin 
Tunis, pretested for two years in public and parochial schools and In 
the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


CONSERVATION: Brilliant article by conservationist Dr. Paul B. 
Sears, Full-color illustrations. Emphasis on‘'Careers in Conservation.” 


FOOD; FOOD CUSTOMS: Unique, more useful presentation of 
reference materlal in this important area of the Social Studies. 


HIGH SCHOOL: “For Students and Parents” by Prof, William Van 
Til, Chairman of Secondary Education, New York University. 


INDIANS, AMERICAN: “indian Legends" section In full color, with 
words and paintings by Al and Natachee Momaday, talented Indian 
teachers of Navaho and Pueblo Indlan children. Currlculum-centered 
article by Dr. George l. Qulmby of the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Professor Sol Tax of the University of Chicago, and the Momadays. 


MATHEMATICS, MODERN: Techniques explained by Lola J. May, 
Mathematics Consultant for Winnetka (HL) Schools. Other mathe- 
matics articles by Dean E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University, 
School of Education. 


SPACE TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION: 
Revised and updated by a team headed by Dr. Robert 
Jastrow, Director, Institute for Space Studies, NASA. 


42 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR! .... HEADS OF STATE 
among distinguished contributors include John F., 
Kennedy and Lester B. Pearson. 


\ Write to Vicki Johnson for Modern Mathematics Reprint, 
LA THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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| by Ervin J. Gaines 


FREEDOM TO READ IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Freedom to read and the counterthrusts to it 
create a fascinating drama repeated in endless 
variations. New Hampshire in October provided 
a gorgeous backdrop for one scene in the play. 
Amid the hills and woods are tucked communi- 
ties that boast a total of 232 libraries to serve a 
population of about 600,000 people~—by any 
standard a proud achievement. To bring these in- 
stitutions together the New Hampshire Library 
Association this fall held a series of three re- 
gional conferences given over in part to the ques- 
tion of intellectual freedom. New Hampshire is 
singularly free of the embittered clashes that 


have marred library community relationships in: 
.the West, but it is a tribute to the perceptiveness’ 
of the library leaders that beneath the outward ; 
calm they detect both danger and opportunity. 
Like men of good will everywhere they see mat- 


ter for social concern in the untrammeled pre- 
occupation with sex in contemporary literature, 
but with few exceptions they are taking it in 
stride and standing by their principles as profes- 


sionals, The exceptions appear to an outsider, 


who may err through superficiality of observa- 
tion, to spring from two conditions: the economic 
handicaps of small libraries and antiquated ob- 
scenity statutes. i 

In a survey made in E of the October 
meetings, libraries were asked, among other 
things, whether they possessed titles by a repre- 
sentative list of authors including such figures as 
Mailer, Baldwin, Steinbeck, and Faulkner. About 
30 per cent of the libraries responded. Some of 


and many had something less than the full list. 
Not unexpectedly, even when a given author was 
represented, his least offensive works prevailed. 
The respondents to the questionnaire often ac- 
counted for omissions by pleading lack, ‘of book 
funds. 

It is difficult to put down the suspicion that 
poverty was perhaps a rationalization for a book 
selection policy so conservative as to, be tanta- 
mount to censorship. But whatever the reason, it 
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‘shire, the 
‘staunchly conservative journal. It sports a lit- 


f 
is a ‘fact ‘that smaller libraries are being drained 
of a. Erai vitality and that they are drifting 


away om the realities of the contemporary 
scéne. t is extraordinarily difficult to imagine a 
libr | without, for example, Faulkner. What 


sort of/image of America is projected into a com- 
munity from shelves where one of our most dis- 
tinguished men of letters is absent? And where 
Faulkner is absent, what other representative 
artists may also be lacking? 

So; that it may not be said that this guest of 
the New Hampshire Library Association rudely 
maligned his host, it needs to be underscored 
that the gaps in the cultural equipment of New 
Hampshire libraries are of great concern to the 
professional people in the state;. but the hard 
truth is that cultural deprivation through a kind 
of: economic censorship does exist. And overlay- 
ing the whole library problem, in New England 
generally as well as in New Hampshire, is a 
powerful tradition of conservatism that tran- 
scends politics and invades the world of books. 
The most widely read newspaper in New Hamp- 
Manchester Union Leader is a 


erary column by a Dr. George Woodbury who re- 


` cently characterized contemporary fiction as 
. “canned muck,” dismissed Ulysses as “sodden 


verbiage,” and judged Lady Chatterleys Lover 


_as a “mental hiatus” in the career of D. H. Law- 


rence, and without even giving him the dignity 
of his name Dr. Woodbury castigated James 
Baldwin by saying that “in terms of racial equal- 
ity this author has demonstrated that a Negro 
can be as dirty minded as a white man.” Li- 
brarians have grown accustomed to such unre- 
strained fury, but it does make the tasks of the 
profession more difficult, for it inevitably rouses 
the hounds of ignorance. 

In 1961, Tropic of Cancer was found by New 
Hampshire courts to be obscene, but sale of the 
work was not forbidden. A more ambiguous de- 
cision is difficult to imagine. The essential idiocy 
of such a declaration lies not with the court, how- 
ever, but with the law itself. The statutes make 
possession and sale of obscene things illegal ex-- 
cept when they are intended for the advancement 
of art, literature, education, etc. Is a library 
violating the law when it circulates Tropic of 
Cancer? Nobody seems to know, and the result 
has effectively been to bar the book from most of 
the state, although a few courageous librarians 
have it in their collections. When it puts hterature 
into such a state of paralysis, law betrays free- 
dom. New Hampshire at present lacks the safe- 
guard of in rem proceedings, but a bill in the 
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legislature seeks to repair the damage worked by 
the Tropic decision. 

The New Hampshire Library Association does 
not have an Intellectual Freedom Committee, but 
there is a growing restiveness among libraries 
over the existing anomalies, and it is likely that 
awareness of outmoded statutes will stimulate 
the association to find a voice. New Hampshire is 


solid and it will surmount its difficulties with 


typical Yankee resourcefulness, but its problems 
should stimulate other states to look more closely 
at their own condition. 

. If a generalization may be PEE libraries 
- have not sufficiently concerned themselves with 
` “questions of their legal rights and obligations. 
They have not through their legislative commit- 
tees paid the same attention to obscenity legisla- 
tion as they have to bills affecting their more 
immediate interests in budgets, buildings, and 
state assistance. If librarians show a greater 
willingness to act in concert to press home upon 
their representatives their earnest desire to pro- 
tect the freedom to read, they may be surprised 
to find the respect with which they will be re- 
ceived, for their influence is larger than they 
believe it to be. Timidity is their besetting sin, 
and they are prone to avoid the issues instead of 
confronting them. 

The right to read cannot be compromised—not 
even to the least comma. The fact that the pro- 
fession is nagged by such unresolved questions 
as the correlation between delinquency and liter- 
. ature is insufficient reason for burning, banning, 
or burying books. Delinquency would exist—does 
exist—even where there are no books. Libraries 
should not bear the burden of guilt for what 
happens in barrooms, bedrooms, and drive-in 
theatres. Let us get on with the pursuit of knowl- 


_ edge. Let us insist that all books be free—in the. 


remotest village of Maine as in the desert town 
of Southern California. When we have done this 
we will find it easier to achieve our ultimate 
objectives. l eee 


(Free for All, continued from -page 1001) 

be ideally suited to sponsor such a project, un- 
_. der the financial auspices of some foundation or 
- other. The latter should not be too hard to find 
for such an important and needed project. 

To be truly scientific, the scientists conducting 
the research would themselves have to be com- 
pletely. impartial and without preconceived opin- 
- ions on the censorship. question. This might be 
much harder to find than mere money. 

BroTHer Perer Montacvue, F.M.S., librarian 

Archbishop Molloy High School 

Jamaica, New York eee 
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NEW INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARY RESEARCH 


“A recent letter from President [Clark] Kerr [of 
the University of California] reports, much to my 
pleasure, that at their September meeting the 
Board of Regents approved formation of a state- 
wide Institute for Library Research. This de- 
velopment was recommended by the Library 
Council in order to bring interdisciplinary re- 
search efforts to bear on fundamental problems 
concerned with the economics and sociology of 
library service, with information science and 
other automated library activities, and with other 
matters basic to research library development. It 
was our thought that the University of California 
library system provides an uncommon laboratory - 
and that the University of California faculty in 
its great variety could and should bring their 
skills to bear in such matters for the good of the 


world of scholarship. It is expected also that the 


Institute will stimulate graduate training in li- 
brarianship. I consider this the Library Council’s 

major accomplishment of recent years. "Robert 
L. Vosper, UCLA librarian. 
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THE NEWEST COMMERCIAL 

LIBRARY BOOK PROCESSOR INVITES § 
ALL LIBRARIANS TO COMPARE 

ALESCO’S PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN CATALOGING: 

TOP QUALITY BOOK PROCESSING— 
LOW COST—SPEEDY DELIVERY § 
OF 3,000 RECOMMENDED NEW 

AND BASIC TITLES FOR =~ 


JUVENILES THROUGH YOUNG 
ADULTS...FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG MERELY WRITE TO: 


JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. 707452 
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RECORDAK MICROFILMING 


IN 
LIBRARIES 


So many progressive libraries have 
switched to microfilm 


Are book borrowers still waiting sometimes 
patiently, whenever they charge out a book 
at your library? Do they still hear the plunk- 
plunk-plunk as you stamp out book card, 
borrower’s card, date-due card? 


In up-to-date libraries, using Recordak 
mitrofilm, the librarian inserts book card, 
borrower’s card and date-due card into the 
microfilmer—all at the same time. A few 
seconds and the job is done. .. saving up to 
26 seconds over the old rubber-stamp 
method. When a book is returned, it goes 
back to the shelves immediately. Microfilm 
lets the book card travel with the book—no 
“slipping.” Furthermore, it takes far less 
time to spot overdues when they’re so easily 
picked up on the Recordak Film Reader... 
and Recordak saves the library about 2¢ 
on each book handled! 





Write today for additional information on 
Recordak photographic book charging. Ideal 
for libraries and bookmobiles. 
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MRECORDORK’ 


(Subsdiery of Eesteen Vedel Company} 
. ¢ 


i first and foremost 
lin AO since 1928 


iH CANADA. Fecardut vf Canada Ltd , Torents 





coesececes s MAIL COUPON TODAY. ese 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send more information on 
Recordak photographic book-charging; also 
free folder on Recordak Portable microflmer. 
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The tape with good references 
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Highly recommended for libraries: ‘“ScorcH” Magic Mending 
Tape. It has good references from 010 to 990. Like these. It’s 
permanent. It’s invisible. It resists moisture. And, you can write 
on it. Send for a free sample roll with the coupon below. Once you 
try ‘‘ScotcH’’ Magic Mending Tape, we think you'll refer to it often. 


< sip O INVISIBLE MENDING. "SCOTCH" 
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Magic Mending Tape is so 
transparent, it seems to 
disappear as it mends. 
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WRITE ON IT. This tape takes 
pen, pencil, even rubber Stamps. 


It won't "ghost" on recording 
machines either. 
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WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE... 


put "SCOTCH" Magic Mending Tape 


sticks tigh 
resistant. Just wipe 


t. It's moisture 
it off. 
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| 3M Company, Dept. CUX-123, 

| St. Paul 19, Minn. | 

| Please send me a free 108-inch sample roll of | 

|  ‘“ScotcH'’’ Magic Mending Tape. | 
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BULLETIN 


Wasuincton, D.C., Nov. 22—This is written 
at approximately 3:25 EST, as the tragic news 
of President Kennedy’s assassination is being 


` broadcast to the world. This afternoon in the 


Senate of the United States, with Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy presiding, debate was well under 
way on 8.2265, the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, when the floor speech in support 
of the bill by Senator Winston Prouty (R., Ver- 
mont) was interrupted because of a “grave emer- 
gency.” Senator Kennedy was quietly escorted 
from the Chamber. 


After long, long moments of stir and confusion, 


.the true gravity of the emergency was made 


known. President Kennedy had been shot. In the 


hope that he might still be living, a prayer for ` 


his recovery was offered by the Senate Chaplain. 
A brief recess followed, then adjournment until 
Monday, still with the hope that the President 
might yet be living. But the news services pour- 
ing into the Senate press room and radios in cars 
outside the Capitol soon verified the news that 
President John F. Kennedy was dead. 

Whatever one’s political party, it seems only 
fitting to say that the administration of John F. 
Kennedy has played a historic role in the de- 
velopment of libraries of all types. For the first 
time in history a President of the United States 
lent the prestige and power of the presidential 
office to the support of legislation of benefit to 
libraries. In addition, through numerous pro- 
nouncements, President Kennedy gave increas- 
ing status to books and reading and to libraries 
as a major agency for the dissemination of edu- 
cation. 

The effect of his death on currently pending 


` library legislation is impossible to predict at this 


moment. The good start on Senate action made 
this afternoon with Senator Wayne Morse (D., 
Ore.), sponsor of 5.2265, making the introduc- 
tory remarks and floor speeches in support of 
the bill by Senators Olin Johnston (D., S.C.), 
Frank Carlson (R., Kansas), Jennings Randolph 
(D., W.Va.), and Senator Prouty might be the 
prelude to congressional passage this session or 
the last action on this or any other legislation, 
except for essential appropriation bills, in 1963. 
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The latter is probably an extreme viewpoint. 
When the Senate adjourned today the Library 
Services and Construction Act was the pending 
business with unanimous consent to consider the 
bill with one hour of debate for each side when 
Senate business resumes and with the outlook 
good for a favorable vote. 

When the library bill is again considered, it 
is understood an amendment to 8.2265 will be 
proposed by Senator Gordon Allott (R., Colo.) 
to establish a population ceiling of 100,000, re- 
duce the authorization for services to $15 million, 
and eliminate the proposals for matching grants 
for buildings. Supporters of $.2265 in its present 
form hope to defeat this amendment. 

At the beginning of debate a number of purely 
technical amendments relating to the effective 
date were introduced by Senator Morse and ap- 
proved for consideration as part of the bill. 

This is the situation at this time but over- 
shadowing these details is the fact that Lyndon 
Johnson is now President of the United States 
and a new presidential era has begun. Unex- 


pectedly, the Library Services and Construction ~ 


Act has been caught in a great national tragedy, 
which may or may not affect its passage in this 
session.—Germaine Krettek. 





From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Kretiek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


COLLEGE BILL PASSES SENATE BUT WITH 
DANGER SIGNALS 

The Senate passed its version-of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, H.R.6143, on October 
21 by the comfortable margin of 60-19. Previ- 
ously, on August 14, the House of Representa- 
tives had passed the bill in a different form. ` 

Both versions are what is known as “bricks 
and mortar” bills, providing assistance for the 
construction of college and university buildings. 
The Senate bill is a five-year program authoriz- 
ing approximately $1.9 billion over this pag 
of time in grants and loans for publ#€ and 
private institutions. However, the Senate version 
limits use of the grants authorized under the Act 
to natural and physical sciences and engineering 
buildings and libraries. The House bill, pro- 
viding $1195 billion in grants and lgans over a 
three-year period and such sums as Congress 
determines for the succeeding two years, allows 
a broader use of the grants provided, namely for 
“classrooms, laboratories and libraries.” In both 
versions college and university libraries would 
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stand to benefit substantially. 

However, passage of higher education bills by 
both Houses of Congress does not necessarily 
guarantee final enactment of college legislation. 
Differences between the two forms must be re- 
solved by a Conference Committee composed of 
members of both Houses and the two bodies must 
then vote to accept the Conference Committee’s 
report. A possible hazard to completed action on 
H.R.6143 lies in an amendment added by the 
Senate which would permit any taxpayer to 
bring civil action challenging the constitution- 
ality of any proposed grant or loan to an institu- 
tion of higher learning, the object being to test 
the constitutionality of aid to private institutions. 
This amendment may present difficulties in the 
House, where strong opposition to such a clause 
was expressed when the Rules Committee con- 
sidered H.R.6143 and a similar amendment was 
defeated during House floor action. 

Senate floor debate at the time of passage of 
H.R.6143 indicated, however, that efforts would 
be made to find a way of handling this issue so 
as not to thwart final passage of H.R.6143. 


NDEA PROVISIONS IN SENATE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION BILL 

By a vote of 80 to 4 on October 8 the Senate 
passed an amended version of H.R.4955, the 
vocational education bill which had previously 
passed the House of Representatives on August 
6. In addition to increasing the funds for voca- 
tional education, the Senate-passed bill would 
extend for three years with minor amendments 
the National Defense Education Act, due to ex- 
pire in 1964, and the program of federal assist- 
ance to schools in federally impacted areas, 
which has already expired. 

As in the case of the higher education bill, 
H.R.4955 must now be considered by a House- 
Senate Conference Committee to iron out the 
numerous differences between the two versions of 
the bill. Although the Senate has appointed its 
members of the Conference Committee, the 
House Rules Committee has not yet passed the 
special resolution necessary to allow appoint- 


util, Si the House “managers” on this com- 
mittee. 


Of interest to school libraries is the fact that 
H.R.4955 as passed by the Senate amends the 
language of Title IIL of the NDEA to make 
printed and published materials (other than 
textbooks) suitable for use in providing educa- 
tion in science, mathematics, or modern foreign 
languages eligible for purchase under this Title. 
The purpose of this change is expressed in this 
statement in the Senate Committee report 
(S.Rep.553, p.18): 


l 

“The committees .. . understands the Office of 
Education has ruled that Federal funds may not 
be used under title III for the purpose of general 
encyclopedias. In the opinion of the committee 
general reference works are often an important, 
authoritative, and current source of information 
on science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages, and should not be ruled out by the Office 
of Education if they meet the requirements set 
by State and local school authorities.” 

The Senate bill also amends Title VII, the co- 
operative research title of the NDEA, to make 
the purchase of printed and published materials 
eligible under this title. In this connection the 
Senate Committee expressed the view that new’ ' 
media “should not and in the long run cannot 
profitably be studied in isolation from books and 
other printed materials” and that “the use of 
books in self-instructional activities, the develop- 
ment of new publication formats to facilitate 
reading and learning, the contributions of books 
and other printed materials to systems of instruc- 
tional materials which include the newer media, 
all require further creative investigation.” 

Although the provisions for library training 
institutes proposed as NDEA amendments in the 
administration’s original omnibus education bill 
and later included in H.R.6013 were not in- 
corporated in H.R.4955 as passed by the Senate, 
further NDEA amendments may be considered in 
separate legislation before the end of this Con- 
gress. 

In addition to the NDEA provisions, librarians 
may wish to study the Senate version of 
H.R.4955 for its implications for training sub- 
professional library assistants and for the pos- 
sibility of employing young people in public 
libraries and public school libraries under the 
work-study provisions of the bill (Pt. A, Sec. 13). 

In considering H.R.4955 it must be remem- 
bered, however, that in view of the wide differ- 
ences between the House and Senate-passed 
versions, changes may be made before the legis- 
lation is brought up for a final vote. 


HOPE FOR INCREASED GIFTS TO 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

When the President’s tax bill, H.R.8363, 
passed the House on September 25, it contained 
in Section 209 provisions which would extend the 
30 per cent tax deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions and gifts to certain groups and agencies, in- 
cluding public libraries, for which the deduction 

is now limited to 20 per cent. 

According to House Report 749 (p.53), 
among the types of organizations which generally 
will in the future qualify for this additional 10 
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per cent deduction are publicly and government- 
ally supported libraries. 

Earlier in the year at the hearings on the pro- 
posed new tax legislation, L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress, testified in support of 
this provision and ALA submitted a statement in 
its behalf. Mr. Mumford pointed out in his testi- 
mony that important gifts had been lost to the 
Library of Congress because of the more advan- 
tageous tax deduction allowed for gifts to other 
types of libraries, an experience shared by public 
libraries. [See also the LC report in this issue.— 
Ep. | 

Hearings on the tax bill are now being held 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, which is 
expected to give lengthy attention to this com- 
plex legislation. 


LSA AND OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 

On October 11, President Kennedy signed 
H.R.5888, the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which included the full amount author- 
ized, $7.5 million, for the present Library Services 
Act for fiscal 1964. The bill is now Public Law 
88-136. 

Among the other items of interest in P.L.88- 
136 is the appropriation of $2,000,000 for the 
educational television program authorized in 
1962 and $6,950,000 for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act. 

Despite Senate efforts to delete the 20 per cent 
limitation or to increase to 25 per cent the ceil- 
ing on federal payments for indirect costs of re- 
search undertaken with funds provided by the 


Act, in the bill as finally enacted the 20 per cent 


limitation was retained. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by John Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 
Continuing his analysis of trends in the financ- 
ing of public library construction through munic- 


` ipal bonding, Henry T. Drennan, Coordinator of 


Public Library Services of the Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, reports that— 
based upon information available—this type of 
financing was voted on in 55 local elections in the 
year 1962-63. These elections were 75 per cent 
successful (73.5 per cent of the total value of 
proposed bonding was included in these results). 
The 75 per cent success compares favorably to 
the 69.6 per cent election results involving public 
school purpose bonding for the same year. 
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Another factor in public library construction is 
the Accelerated Public Works Program which 
can provide federal matching grants for public 
libraries in areas designated eligible for assist- 
ance by the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
By March 1963, 44 requests had been made 
under this program by public library boards. 
Matching grants requested totaled $5,032,132. 
As of the same date, 20 public library projects 
had been approved for a total of $2,372,132. 

Although results in both municipal bonding 
elections and grants under the Accelerated 
Public Works Program are encouraging, the 
present need and demand for both new and 
replacement public library construction on a 
nationwide basis is far from being met. Present 
needs will become more acute as future popula- 
tion increases and shifts bring with them larger 
numbers of children, young people, and adults 
who will be engaged in some type of educational 
activity requiring library materials and service. 


PAANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

Of special significance to libraries is the 
appointment by Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Ralph C. M. Flynt of a Task Force on 
Materials and Research on Teaching Basic Skills 
under the Manpower Development and Training 
Program. Its assignment is to evaluate and group 
the best materials which are available and could 
be recommended for basic skills training pro- 
grams that are being established under Man- 
power Training and Development legislation. 
Dorothy A. Kittel, Public Library Specialist for 
Adult Services in the Library Services Branch is 
one of six Office of Education staff members 
appointed to the task force. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS . 


The Office of Education publication Library 
Statistics of Colleges and Universities, 1961 :~62: 
Institutional Data (OE-15032-62)- clearly indi- 
cates substantial increases in resources, person- 
nel, and expenditures. The number 


% 


t 
-A 


of to 
volumes rose from 189.1 million in ey ara 


199.6 million in 1961-62. Due to expanding en- 
rollment, however, the number of volumes per 
student actually decreased from 52 to 51. 

Library operating expenditures approached 
$181 million or $46.45 per student, 3.1 per cent 
of the total institutional expenditures for educa- 
tional and general purposes. 

During 1961-62, 10,100 professional librarians 
were employed in almost 2000 academic libraries. 
Of this total, 5500 were employed in publicly 
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controlled academic libraries and 4600 in pri- 
vately controlled academic libraries. In addition, 
600 budgeted positions remained unfilled. Li- 
brarians in public institutions were paid sub- 
stantially more than those in private ones. For 
example, the mean salary of directors of librar- 
ies in public institutions with enrollments of 
10,000 or more was $14,723; in private, $12,204. 
Furthermore, the mean salary of department or 
division heads in public institutions with enroll- 
ments of 5000 through 9999 was $8323; in 
private institutions, $6349. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER LSA 


American Samoa submitted its first plan under 
the Library Services Act (P.L.84-597, as 
amended) for fiscal 1964. The planned program 
is to inaugurate bookmobile service, open some 
eight village libraries, award a $2000 scholarship 
to train a Samoan librarian, and strengthen the 
central library. At this time, 50 states, plus 
American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands are participating under the Act. 

The Library Research Center, established at 
the University of Illinois as an LSA project, has 
undertaken its first out-of-state project. The 
center contracted with the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission for a statewide survey and 
analysis with recommendations relating to the 
reference, research, and informational resources 
and facilities within the state. 

Other activities with direct implications for 
LSA programs are taking place in Nevada and 
Pennsylvania. State standards for public libraries 
in Nevada have been drafted. When adopted, this 
will bring to 31 the number of states with such 
standards. Ten of these have been developed 
since July 1959. Pennsylvania has significantly 
increased both the quality and quantity of appli- 


, cants for its library traineeship program by con- 


tracting with Drexel and the University of 
Pittsburgh for the services of career consultants 
who locate and screen such candidates. 

The shortage of trained librarians is causing 
more states to offer scholarships and in-service 

ining. Idaho is awarding two scholarships and 
American Samoa one in fiscal 1964, making a 
total of 22 states and territories providing 
scholarships under LSA. Oregon has increased 
the number from two to three awards annually. 
In-service training is being intensified by offering 
more coyrses instead of short workshops. Both 
Arizona and Oregon plan to schedule courses for 
untrained librarians filling administrative posi- 
tions. 

In New Jersey, the major local project carried 
out with LSA funds prior to fiscal 1964 was the 


Tri-County| Library Services Center which served 
Cumberland, Gloucester, and Salem counties 
from headquarters in Bridgeton. Last July the 
Cumberland County Board unanimously elected 
to establish, a county library. The possibility of 
extending service from this library to Gloucester 
and Salem counties by contract is currently 
under discussion. Beginning in 1964, the New 
Jersey State Plan provides for a greater diversi- 
fication in the use of LSA funds. The state agency 
plans to conduct additional workshops for library 
employees in the selection, evaluation, and use of 
reference materials. A new project is the partial 


support of a comprehensive statewide survey of, , : 


existing library services in the state and the 
development of a program for future improve- 
ment. 

At the annual conference of the Missouri Li- 
brary Association in Jefferson City, October 17- 
19, the membership approved adoption of a 
“Guide to Missouri Library Service,” a statewide 
program of library development based on Mis- 
souri Library Service—A Survey, an LSA project 
directed by Gretchen K. Schenk and published 
in 1962. The guide was prepared by a committee 
of the association headed by Gene Martin, librar- 
ian of the Cape Girardeau Public Library. 

The motion provided for several steps to be 
taken by a special committee before the 1964 
conference: 1) informing the people of Missouri 
in regard to the present situation of library 
services and the basic elements of the plan, and 
developing other public relations efforts; 2) 
securing a study of the current library situation 
and needs by the state legislature; 3) preparing 
additional studies, based on the 1962 survey and 
state library statistics, including cost studies, per 
capita assessed valuation supporting present and 
proposed library units, and possible structure, 
budgets, and operational procedures under the 
guide, both of the cooperative plan and the dis- 
trict method. | 

State Plans under the Library Services Act: 
Supplement 3 (OE-15012-61) is really a progress 
report on the first five years of LSA and only 
nominally a supplement to earlier publications. 
187 p., 75¢ from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


UNION CATALOG OF MICROFILMS 
During the last month, the Library of Con- 
gress, in keeping with its role as the national 
library, has initiated two projects of major sig- 
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nificance to librarians throughout the United 
States. 

First, in cooperation, with the Association of 
Research Libraries, LC plans to initiate a major 
new bibliographic tool for American libraries— 
a centralized register of all master negatives of 
microfilms in process or already produced. 

LC will ask all publishers of microfilm to re- 
port to it on special data sheets, available upon 
request from the Union Catalog Division, specific 
information on existing master microfilms or 
master microfilms in production. 

Reference service on the resulting information 


. will be provided by the Union Catalog Division. 


It is also anticipated that a register of master 
microfilms may be published. 

Such a union catalog, which was recommended 
in a study on Bibliographical Control of Micro- 
films, conducted by Professor Wesley Simonton 
through a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources to ARL, will enable libraries and 
other institutions to determine whether negatives 
already exist for materials they wish to copy. 
The microfilms to be listed may be of books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and other printed mate- 
rials, as well as manuscripts. 

This new project has grown out of activities 
in this field carried on by the LC, which have 
resulted in the publication of the Microfilming 
Clearing House Bulletins as appendixes of the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin, and 
by the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center, 
which published the Union List of Microfilms 
during the years 1951-61. 

Librarians should note that the master micro- 
films that are reported should be produced in 
accordance with the standards prepared by the 
ALA Committee on Library Standards of Micro- 
film. The reports of these films should include: 
1) bibliographic citation for the original; 2) 
location of copy filmed; 3) reduction ratio; 4) 
image placement; 5) width of film; 6) indica- 
tion whether positive or negative; 7) date and 
agent of filming; 8) intended location of the 
master microfilm; and 9) length of film. 

LC also plans to record reports of positive 


‘microfilms used for library readers and reports 


on other types of microforms, such as microcards 
and microprint, so that the record of national 
library resources maintained at the NUC may be 
as complete as possible. Reports of holdings of li- 
brary-use copies of microfilms and microforms 
should include a standard bibliographic citation 
for the original material, with a description of 
the microform, prepared in accordance with Sec- 
tion 10 of the LC Rules for Descriptive Catalog- 
ing, as revised and published in the LC Cata- 
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loging Service, bulletin 60, August 1963. 

Reports of master microfilms should be ad- 
dressed to the Microfilming Clearing House, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540, and 
reports of holdings of library-use copies should be 
addressed to the National Union Catalog, Library 
of Congress. 


EARLY CONGRESSIONAL BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
ON MICROFILM 

The second project has been begun by the 
Library’s Photoduplication Service. It plans to 
reproduce on microfilm the bills and resolutions 
introduced in the U.S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives from the First through the 
Eighty-Fourth Congresses. 

This project, which has received the endorse- 
ment of the American Historical Association, 
will provide an invaluable source of legislative 
history which has heretofore been unavailable in 
libraries outside the District of Columbia. Copies 
of such bills and resolutions were not sent by the 
Superintendent of Documents to libraries prior 
to 1937. 

It is estimated that the project will involve 
some 4,500,000 pages, and it has been divided 
into fourteen phases, as follows: 


Phase Congress Years Covered 
I Ist 1789-91 
II 2d-6th 1791-1801 
HI 7th-l4th 1801-17 
IV 15th—20th 1817-29 

y 21st-26th 1829-41 
VI 27th-36th 1841-61 
VI 37th-39th 1861-67 
VUA 40th—45th 1867-79 
IX 46th-55th 1879-99 

X 56th-62d 1899-1913 
XI 63d—66th 1913-21 
XII 67th-72d 1921-33 
XUI 73d—79th 1933-46 
XIV 80th—-84th 1947-56 


Phase IX has already been filmed (438 reels) 
and positive copies are available for the entire 


run, or for individual Congresses, at pyett™™ 


ranging from $175 to $425 per Congress, includ- 
ing mailing charges. 

Phase VII is now being filmed and positive 
copies will soon be available for $180 for the 
entire run. 

Present plans call for the filming ef Phases 
Ill, IV, and VIH next. The Photoduplication 
Service would appreciate hearing from librarians 
regarding their needs and interest in particular 
periods. 

Inquiries, purchase orders, and suggestions 
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should be addressed to the Chief, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Department C, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRESS 


Library of Congress Public Law 480 survey 
teams are in Burma, Indonesia, and Israel for 
the purpose of making initial arrangements for 
P.L.480 acquisitions programs in these countries. 
The team for Israel will be under the direction 
of Lewis C. Coffin, associate director, Processing 
Department, who will be accompanied by Law- 
rence Marwick, head of the Library’s Hebraic 
Section, and Harry R. Stritman, newly appointed 
director of the P.L.480 project in Israel. Mr. 
Stritman, who served in the Minneapolis Public 
Library System from 1926—42, was more recently 
with the Department of State as a foreign service 
officer assigned to posts in Rome, New Delhi, 
Trinidad, and Milan. 

The survey team for Burma and Indonesia will 
be directed by Robert D. Stevens, Coordinator of 
Public Law 480 Programs, who will be accom- 
panied by Cecil C. Hobbs, head of LC’s South 
Asia Section, and James R. Bowman, newly 
appointed director of the P.L.480 project in 


New Revised 3rd Edition 
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_ Burma. Mr. Bowman, a LC staff member for 


thirteen years, came to the Library as a special 
recruit on graduation from the University of 
Minnesota’ Library School. He has served in 
progressi ely responsible positions, including 
that of senior cataloger, editor of the Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, and editor of the 


National Union Catalog. 


THE BRITISH HAVE LANDED 


Members of the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians, a section of the British Library Associa- 
tion, 137 strong, arrived in Washington on Sun- 
day evening, October 13, to begin a two-week’ 
tour of U.S. libraries. The largest group of for- 
eign librarians ever to visit LC, and probably the 
U.S., the British librarians’ first visit was to the 
Library of Congress, where they were welcomed 
by Mrs. Mildred H. Brode, president of the 
Special Libraries Association; Edwin Castagna, 
President-elect of ALA; and Rutherford D. 
Rogers, Acting Librarian of Congress. The group 
spent the day visiting the various divisions of LC 
and were guests of the Library at lunch. For 
the next three days they visited other libraries 
and other points of professional interest, such 


sapan Biographical Encyclopedia and Who’s Who 
(1964-1965 EDITION) 


15,200 Biographies of Eminent Japanese Personages, 
Past and Present - 


A Complete Who’s Who of Japan 


A world-wide “ 


sellout” in its first and second editions, its editors have 


prepared the present revised third edition. 


Not only have current entries been brought up to date, but more than 2500 
biographies have been added, bringing the total up to 15,200 biographies of 
eminent historic and contemporary Japanese. 
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as Documentation, Inc. From Washington they 
went to Baltimore, New York, and Boston. 
Among other recent visitors to LC was the 
group of multiarea librarians who are in the U.S. 
under the sponsorship of the Department of 
State and the International Relations Committee 
of the ALA. The 12 librarians from nine coun- 
tries began their program on October 10 in 
Washington, where J. Periam Danton, professor 
in the School of Librarianship of the University 
‘of California, who is serving as director of the 
project, met them. They were greeted at LC by 
Rutherford D. Rogers who talked to them about 
the functions of the Library. Following this, 


| -individual librarians toured in the areas of the 


Library which interested them most. The group 
will visit libraries in the South and Midwest 
before reporting to the University of California, 
where Professor Danton will hold a seminar for 
them. 


LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO LC 


H.R.6237, a bill which would authorize for 
the next five years an annual appropriation not 
to exceed $500,000 a year for grants to federal, 
state, and local agencies, nonprofit organizations, 
and institutions for the collection, reproduction, 
and publication of documentary source materials 
significant to the history of the United States, 


Just compiled for... 





was passed by the House of Representatives, 
with amendments on October 15. The Librarian 
of Congress, L. Quincy Mumford, testified in 
favor of the provisions of this bill on June 18 be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Government Activities 
of the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion, of which the Archivist of the United States 
is chairman and on which LC is represented by 
David C. Mearns, was reactivated in 1950 and 
authorized by law to cooperate with and encour- 
age appropriate federal, state, and local agencies, 
nongovernmental institutions, societies, and in- 
dividuals in collecting, preserving, editing, and 
publishing the papers of outstanding citizens of 
the United States and other such documents as 
may be important for an understanding of the 
history of the United States, and to make plans 
for such historical works as it deems appropriate 
for printing or otherwise preserving. If enacted, 
H.R.6237 would be administered by the General 
Services Administration with the advice of the 
National Historical Publications Commission and 
would provide, for the first time, for a regular 
continuing means for financing, for example, the 
publication of the papers of American leaders— 
projects within the NHPC’s program that have 
heretofore been supported cooperatively by pri- 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 
Technical Writers and other Information Specialists 


A CATALOG OF CURRENT POSITIONS OPEN 


Over 200 Vacancies 


bd 


Salaries to $15,000 


2300 employers in the United States and Canada have been contacted for their current 
staff requirements. Compilation includes openings in public, special, and university 
libraries, private industry, research establishments, and state and federal government. 


COMPLETE POSITION DESCRIPTIONS, WITH FULL INFORMATION 
FOR CONTACTING EMPLOYERS DIRECTLY 


Publication price $3.25 postpaid. 


Send check or money order to 


POSITIONS OPEN: Center for Information Resources, Inc. 
1424 K Street NW, Washington DC, 20005. 
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vate foundations, state agencies such as univer- 
sities and archival institutions, private univer- 
sities, and university presses, but with no 
financial aid from the federal government. The 
bill would also cover projects to microfilm source 
materials. 

The NHPC submitted in January A Report 
to the President Containing a Proposal by the 
National Historical Publications Commission 
(available to libraries, upon request, from the 
National Historical Publications Commission, 
National Archives and Records Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20408) outlining existing and antic- 
ipated needs over the next ten years. This report 
recommended, and the President concurred in 
the recommendation, that legislation authorizing 
a grant-in-aid program be sought to carry out 
new programs and to continue existing programs. 
H.R.6237 was subsequently introduced. At this 
time a substantial foundation grant is also being 
sought by the NHPC to ‘assist in the systematic 
support of the commission’s program. 

The tax bill that is now before Congress con- 
tains a provision of special interest to librarians. 
H.R.8363, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 25 and in late October 
was being considered by the Senate, extends 
eligibility for the 30 per cent deduction of ad- 
justed gross income for “charitable” contribu- 


The McClurg Acorn 
Symbol of Reliability Since 1844 


What does a trademark represent? We cannot speak for others, but 
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tions to those who make such contributions to 
organizations that are publicly or governmentally 
supported.; The law now in effect allows the 30 
per cent| deduction only to those who make 
“charitable” contributions to “educational” in- 
stitutions, narrowly defined as those institutions 
having a faculty, a student body, a regular course 
of study, !etc. Thus, donors to college and uni- 
versity libraries have qualified for the larger de- 
duction but donors to public libraries and other 
publicly or governmentally supported institutions 
have been’ eligible only. for the regular 20 per 
cent deduction. Librarian of Congress L. Quincy 
Mumford testified before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means on behalf of all publicly 


supported libraries, museums, historical agencies; ` 


etc., urging approval of this amendment. eee 





Bulletin coverage of library news from 
Washington has expanded greatly in re- 
cent months. In this issue it extends to 
six pages. If this detailed coverage is use- 
ful it can be continued; if it is not, the 
Bulletin should return to the highlight 
coverage of recent years. Comment from 
the ALA membership would be helpful 
at this time.—Ed. 
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How to get an economical bookmobile for 
your library without sacrificing quality 


The answer — follow the lead of many state li- 
brary boards. They must, through public policy, 
buy the most for each dollar expended. At 
Gerstenslager these basic designs for fleet pur- 
chases have been carefully engineered to pro- 
vide maximum book space and more crew 
convenience. Incorporated in these units are the 
latest in proven features to reduce maintenance, 
lengthen service life and insure easier, safer 
operation. 

You can benefit from their experience by in- 
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vestigating these pre- -designed, route-proven © 
bookmobiles. Some latitude in custom specifi- 
cation is possible without radically affecting the 
cost. Most important, you too can get more book- 
mobile for your money, enjoy the benefits of 
Gerstenslager’s field service, and give your pa- 
trons the best in mobile library convenience. 

A nearby Gerstenslager representative i 
ready to work with you, from initial planning i 
delivered! product. His help and experience is 
yourś.. „Without obligation or cost. Write or wire: 
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AFRICAN 
ENCOUNTER 


"An exciting handbook for librarians, teachers, 


and group leaders planning programs to pro- 
mote an understanding of Africa among young 
adults, Lists and annotates 125 selected books, 


‘films and filmstrips. Gives practical suggestions 


for interesting, varied programs. Foreword by 
G. Mennen Williams. Indexed. Young Adult 
Services Division. Just published. $1.50 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 7th ed. 


Still unrivaled as the selective buying guide in 
the high school field. Lists and annotates more 
than 1400 books and magazines’ which provide 
the core essential to the grade nine through 
twelve library collection. Complete ordering and 
cataloging information plus a subject, title, 
author index. Eileen Noonan. 

Just published. $3.00 
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1963 ALA books? 








INTERNATIONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


Provides a comprehensive listing of nearly 200 
agents who supply foreign serials. Each entry 
gives address; names of nations and types of 
publications supplied; nature and extent of 
service; pricing data and billing policies. Geo- 
graphical index. Joint Committee, Acquisitions 
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Services Division. Ready this month. - $2.75 


STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY 
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Presents minimum standards for state library 
agencies in these areas: state-wide library re- 
sources; services for state government; state- 
wide library development; organization; financ- 
ing of local library programs; personnel; and 
physical facilities. Developed for and adopted 
by American -Association of State Libraries. 
Ready this month. $l no 
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' $3.00, and a new or additional subscription (sorry, no renew- 


als) to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, regu- 
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Other 1963 titles © Access to Public Libraries $3.00 è Children’s Services in Public — 


Libraries $3.00 © Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed., Fourth Supplement, [959— 


June, 1962 $3.75 © Library Furniture and Equipment $1.75 © Notes Used on Catalog 
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* Public Library—A Survey: Public Library Reporter 11 $1.75 © Standards of Quality 
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LISTENING CORNER II (15VJ8) 
TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER 


Variable speed STROBESELECTOR motor 
(unconditionally guaranteed 2 years) 
plays 7” to 16” recordings at exact set- 
tings of 1634, 334%, 45 and 78 RPM. Mul- 
tlple outlets for 8 sets of headphones. 
Detachable 12” speaker. Microphone in- 
put allows function as P.A. system. 
School/Library net: $152.00 (head- 
phones extra) 

OPTIONAL: CUEMASTER for instant 
groove selection on any record. $12.50 
‘extra 





Rheem Califone portable audio equip- 
ment enables the teacher/ librarian to be 
“2 PLACES AT ONCE.” She's free to give 
Special attention wherever needed, while 
pupils listen to pre-recorded programs 
covering such subjects as literature, lan- 
guages, drama, speech therapy, and mu- 
Sic appreciation. These models offer a 
choice of “silent listening” through head- 
phones or large audience coverage 
through extended range speakers. 





MASTER (75-TC) STEREO 
TAPE RECORDER 


Brilllant monaural to 4-track stereo push- sup 


button recording and playback PLUS 
stereo/ monaural headphone listening for 
up to 10 students. Two-speed (33% and 
7¥2 IPS) operation. 

School/ Library net: $349.50 (head- 
phones extra) 


WRITE TODAY for full detalls on these 
and other fine Rheem Califone audio 
products. DEPT. ALA-12 
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5922 BOWCRAFT STREET, LOS ANGELES 16, CALIFORNIA 


SOUND LEARNING R 
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> A Letter on Reading 





by Robert M. Hutchins 


DEAR READER: 

The offerings we present to you here are 
intended to lead you on, to fortify you, to 
encourage you, to seduce you into the habit of 
reading, and in particular into the habit of 
reading Great Books of the Western World. 

A reader who has read, or is in the midst 
of reading, Great Books of the Western World 
will find an attractive, instructive, entertaining 
interlude or supplement in Gateway to the 
Great Books. 

I would conclude my letter here if I did not 
know, from painful experience garnered over 
forty years, what you will be told by your 
well-meaning friends. The Hutchins Poll 
shows they will say, “Too hard,” “No time,” 
“Too dull,” “What good is it?” Since Mr. 
Adler and I have not the slightest interest in 
manufacturing furniture to decorate your liv- 


e This letter about 
reading serves as a 
foreword to Gateway 
to the Great Books, 
a ten-volume set re- 
cently published by 
Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., which 
Mr. Hutchins has 
edited with Mortimer 
J. Adler and Clifton 
Fadiman. In this let- 
ter to the young, Mr. 
Hutchins assumes the mantle of the elder states- 
man. Thoge who remember him in his earlier 
incarnation as an enfant terrible may be sur- 
prised that there is so little difference between 
the two. © 1963 by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. Used by permission. 


ing room, and still less in building up your 


social prestige by handing you, as it were, a’ * 


poor man’s Harvard diploma to hang on the 
wall, I must trespass on your patience a little 
longer to expose the absurdity of the popular 
answers to which I have referred. Of course, 
I do not attribute them to you. If you were so 
unintelligent as to share such views, you would 
not be holding this book in your hand; you 
would not have bothered to open it. No, what 
I am trying to do is to protect you from the 
slings and arrows of your outrageous neigh- 
bors. 

I think I understand your neighbors very 
well, though it has taken me some time to do 
so. (My difficulty with them is they are prod- 
ucts of the modern age; and I was brought 
up half a century ago.) Now we have the Fun 
Society, molded and supported by Technology, 
Affluence, and Advertising. The question now 
is not, “Are you doing anything worthwhile, 
anything interesting or important?” The ques- 
tion is, “Are you having any fun?” With all the 
gadgets, the aim of which is to provide com- 
fort or amusement, and all the affluence that 
has made it possible to buy them, and all the 
advertising that urges us to do so, fun has be- 
come something bought with money, supplied 
by gadgets, and endorsed by advertising. If we 
aren't doing something that involves these 
elements and meets these requirements, we 
can’t be having any fun. 

Reading, which does not involve these ele- 
ments or meet these requirements, therefore 
cannot be any fun; and the sight of a person 
reading must be dispiriting to a dedicated 
member of the Fun Society. If the person read- 
ing appears to be enjoying himself, the con- 
clusion must be that he is putting on an act or 
that he is some sort of vestigial remains from 
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a soon-to-be-forgotten era. A comic book may 
perhaps be forgiven him, or, in a pinch, a bad 
Western, though a Western on television 
would obviously be more fun because it would 
be less trouble. 

Today two objects consume our time: work 
and distraction. The same forces that have 
reduced the work of most men have increased 
their distractions. These distractions have now 
- got to such a point that in addition to reorient- 
ing the culture and our attitude toward life they 
have made it almost impossible for us to keep 
our minds on anything for more than half an 
* hour. The uninterrupted half hour is a rare oc- 
currence. But the important thing is that keep- 
ing the mind on something for more than half 
an hour is an effort, and, if we are making an 
effort, we are not having any fun. Fun is 
identified with distraction—and the absence of 
any strain on the mind, or even on the body. 
The popularity of spectator sports, where 
thousands of people sit more or less inert and 
watch a few exhaust, or even kill, themselves 
in gladiatorial combat, shows we are not much 
more disposed to get fun from physical than 
from mental exertion. 

It must be admitted that reading is an effort. 
And it seems likely that it will be more and 
more of an effort, and hence more and more 
unpopular, with more and more people. In 
1962 the Superintendent of Schools in New 
York City announced that 10,000 pupils in the 
seventh grade in New York were four years 
or more behind in reading. This is reminis- 
cent of a recent report to Unesco showing that 
in 65 countries the number of illiterates is in- 
creasing because the annual increase in the 
population in these countries exceeds the in- 
crease in the number of pupils in school. The 
New York figures make the news from Unesco 
look even gloomier, for those figures suggest 
that even if pupils go to school they may not 
learn to read. 


Fun all the time? 


Perhaps I ought to tell you I am not against 
fun. My quarrel is not with fun but with the 
current conception of it and of its role among 
the aims of life. My quarrel with the current 
conception of fun involves me in a quarrel 
about what it means to be human, what a 
human society is, and what is good for—or 
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even interesting to—a human being and a hu- 
man society. I am afraid I shall also have to 
make a few remarks about current conceptions 
of education and of leisure. But I know this is a 
letter and not a philosophical treatise, and I 
shall try to make what I have to say on these 
topics as short, simple, and clear as the sub- 
jects will permit. 

The trouble with fun is that it is boring. 
It is simply not possible to spend more than 
a certain number of hours, days, weeks, or 
years having fun. And when the fatigued 
funster looks back over what he has done, he 
can only sigh and recognize, too late, his stu- 
pidity. 

Why is this so? Why must it be so? It is 
because of the kind of animals people are. It 
is against nature for a man to devote himself 
to occupations little different from those which 
might be enjoyed by a pig, a pigeon, or even 
a whale. When we read in the article on Learn- 
ing in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Chim- 
panzees make fewer mistakes in performing 
when they are reinforced with bananas than 
when reinforced with lettuce, according to the 
observations of O. Tinklepaugh,” we say, 
“What of it?” We are not talking about chim- 
panzees but about men, who may be indiffer- 
ent, at any given time, both to bananas and to 
lettuce. Man is distinguished from the other 
animals by his mind, and the infinite capacity 
and variety thereof. As nobody can deny fun 
is important to man, so nobody can expect a 
uniform diet of fun (or bananas, or lettuce) 
to satisfy him. 

Recreation, play, or fun is important. The 
reduction of drudgery and the opportifffity 


for rest and relaxation it affords are among” 


the greatest of the blessings technology has 
conferred on modern man. In my lifetime, the 
working week has been cut by a third and the 
working life has been shortened at both ends 


by the prohibition of child labor, the prolonga-° 


tion of education, and the provisions for re- 
tirement. But the time thus set free has been 
transferred, with almost mathematical exacti- 
tude, to the television set. Hence Walter 
Reuther, the most thoughtful labor leader in 
the country, hinted the other day he did not 
like to negotiate for shorter hours. Mr. Reu- 
ther intimated that if bowling and televiewing 
were what the members of the United Automo- 
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bile Workers were going to do with their free 
time, they might be better off working. 

I hope I am not presuming too much when 
I say you want to lead a human life. Well, if 
you do, you have to cope with the resounding 
pronouncement with which Aristotle begins 
his Metaphysics: “All men by nature desire to 
know.” Aristotle was not so foolish as to mean 
by this that men want to know the most recent 
“facts” discovered or invented by scientists or 
newspaper reporters or the lady next door. 
What Aristotle meant was that all men want 
to understand. Understanding is an activity 
of the mind, and it demands an effort of the 
mind. 


Is reading worthwhile? 


I suppose the next question is whether the 
effort is worthwhile. If you carry on the kind 
of dialog that Mr. Adler recommends you 
carry on with the authors of these books, you 
will find the effort will vary from author to 
author, from work to work. But it will be an 
effort all the same. Perhaps you will ask, in the 
contemporary lingo, whether you can have any 
fun in the process. 

It depends on what you mean by fun. John 
Keats says: 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 


Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his de- 
mesne: 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold. 


Then Keats tells us how he felt on reading 
Chapman’s translation of Homer. 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Did he have fun? Of course he did, in any 
respectable, human definition of the word. The 
greatest human fun is that of discovery. Dis- 
covery is a synonym for learning. 

Discovery, or learning, may come through 


casual contact, through conversation, or even 
through television. What the discoverer dis- 
covers is the world of the person who dis- 
covers it to him. Chapman helped Keats 
discover the world of Homer. So the philoso- 
pher Scott Buchanan talks about learning as 
the discovery of possible worlds. 

The disadvantage of being illiterate is that 
all possible worlds are closed except those 
which can be seen or heard. And even those | 
worlds may not be fully intelligible, because 
pictures and speech are likely to be full of 
references to writings past and present. 


The most enduring human pleasure is the . * 


discovery (and, I may add, the rediscovery ) 
of possible worlds. It is delightful; and it is 
not very hard. Effort is required, but not 
much... .1 

I have to admit that as a boy I lived at a 
time so different from this one that my ex- 
perience may be of no value to you. I am 
literally antediluvian: I lived before the Flood, 
the flood brought on by Technology, Affluence, 
and Advertising. 

In those far-off days, ownership of an 
automobile showed you were rich, and not 
merely that you had a job at the time when the 
dealer persuaded you to sign the note. In my 
home town there was only one boy whose 
father had one. He was of a race apart. This 
was before radio, before television, almost 
before the movies, and not long after the 
phonograph and the telephone. (I never make 
a long-distance call now without looking over 
my shoulder to see whether somebody is 
watching, because I was brought up to believe 
it was a sinful extravagance. As the first John 
D. Rockefeller used to say to his children, “A 
two-cent stamp is enough.”) We had nowhere 
to go and no way to get there. Cleveland, 
which was thirty miles away, was as inacces- 
sible to us as the other side of the moon is 
today (except to the Russians). If there had 
been any way to get to Cleveland, and if we had 
been able to pay the fare, we would not have 
been able to pay for the amusements that 
Cleveland must have offered. 

We had been granted the precious gift of 
poverty. Of course, we didn’t know we were 
poor because everybody was in the same 


* Denotes omission from the original.—Ep. 
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< situation, except the boy whose father owned 


the automobile. Because we were poor, we had 
to resort to “fun” that didn’t cost much. 

I was fortunate: my father was a minister 
and a professor. There were books all over 
the house. Then there was the public library. 
Then there was the small and miscellaneous 
collection on a few shelves in the Men’ s 
Building of Oberlin College. 

I read them all, all the beaks in the house, all 
the books in the library, all the books in the 
Men’s Building. At least that’s the way it seems 
to me now. Until I went into the Army at 18, 


` I did very little but read; and one of the hard- 





ships of Army life was the difficulty of con- 
tinuing to do so. As a substitute I took to 
memorizing long stretches of Faust in Ger- 


man on guard duty i in Italy. If there had been 


an Un-American Activities Committee then, 
they would doubtless have brought me to trial 
as an enemy agent, 

Why do I recite these poignant passages 


> _from my autobiography? I want to show 


that in a remote hamlet in northeastern Ohio 
fifty years ago it was possible, under condi- 
tions that would now be regarded as primitive, 
to explore Scott Buchanan’s possible worlds— 
and to have a marvelous time doing it. 

I will not claim my method was the best, 
or even that I had one. J read whatever came 
next. I read all of G. A. Henty, all of Horatio 
Alger, all of Oliver Optic, all of Ralph Henry 
Barbour. I even read all of the Little Colonel 
series, which was written for girls. I read it for 
the same reason the climber gave for climbing 
Mt. Everest: it was there. 

But I also read all of Mark Twain, all of 
Dickens, all of Scott, and all of Thackeray. 
My father read all the Bible to us at morning 
prayers. Gradually I came to have some un- 
derstanding of the difference between a good 
book and a poor one. 

I got off on this Salute to Myself by start- 
ing to talk about browsing. But this may be 
just a personal peculiarity, such as Ronald 
Firbank attributes to a character in one of his 
novels: “ ‘Well, somewhere in me, far down,’ 
Miss Dawkins declared, ‘I don’t mind admit- 
ting, there’s a field with cows browsing.’ ” . 

When the mess sergeant said to the private 
who kept demanding more coffee, “You like 
coffee, don’t you?” the private replied, “Yes. 
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That’s why I’m willing to go through so much 
hot water to get some.” Mr. Adler and I have 
tried to spare you the necessity of going 
through the hot water. In our judgment every- 
thing in this set is worth consuming. In the 
world of the Little Colonel series, all about 
that dear little girl and her Old Kentucky 
Home, there was not much coffee—and far 
too much sugar—to the gallon. 

This leads me to tell you one thing about 
reading that editors don’t usually admit, at 
least not in public. Reading can be boring. 
Why did I abandon the likes of Horatio Alger 
and Oliver Optic? Because they weren’t say- 
ing anything important about anything im- 
portant. After you once got the idea that 
there were Bad Guys and Good Guys and 
that, in spite of apparently insuperable ob- 
stacles placed in their path by the Bad Guys, 
the Good Guys would ultimately get rich or 
go to the White House, there was nothing 
more to learn. The only thing that keeps read- 
ing from being boring is learning, the discov- 
ery of possible worlds, 


Textbooks give learning a bad name 


It is of course possible to make learning 
boring. What has given learning a bad name 
is textbooks. This is not ordinarily the fault 
of the writers or publishers. There is a wide- 
spread impression that knowledge is facts. H 
education is the acquisition of knowledge, it 
must consist of the memorization of facts. 
Therefore textbooks must consist largely of 
lists of facts to be memorized. Add to this 
that examinations, which are often tests of 
the facts memorized, hang over the heads of 
teachers, pupils, and textbook writers alike, 
and you will understand that it is almost in- 
evitable that textbooks must be boring. 

Whatever claims can be made for text- 
books, nobody ever ventured to suggest that 
they were inspiring. They are said to be aceu- 
rate, or complete, or up-to-date. But the most 
flamboyant publisher will seldom go so far as 
to assert that they are interesting. Xenophon 
and Prescott are better than any Western, and 
no more difficult to read. We learn through 
reading Xenophon and Prescott what a great 
historian can do to a mass of dead facts. 

We can almost say that what has given 
learning a bad name is our educational sys- 
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tem. That’s where most of us pick up our no- 
tions about learning. In the educational sys- 
tem, for reasons of economy, we have to do 
our learning in groups. Now, as everybody 
knows, the “principal difference between pu- 
-pils is the difference between the fast and the 
slow. The slow are not necessarily inferior to 
he fast, though they are often spoken of as 
though they were second-class citizens. The 
fast may, in fact, turn out to be flashes in the 
pan. But we are not concerned here with the 
merits of these two groups: we are interested 
only in the fact that they exist and that 
sa their. existence causes the boredom almost 
-universally incidental to the processes of ed- 
ion. The fast must be bored because they 
are too quick for the others. The slow must 
~ feel frustrated, which can be very boring, too. 
"There: is an easy remedy for this unfortu- 
nate situation, but it is not one that has 
ained general acceptance. It is a simple 
0 have everybody proceed at his own 
the examinations whenever he is 
iem. Perhaps the new “teaching 
jil ost of which are not machines 
eo ae “all bt simply books facilitating indepen- 
ieee da study, will help popularize the notion 
that the student should go at the rate suit- 
able to him, no matter aint the average rate 
of the class may be. At present the idea of 
proceeding at one’s own pace appears to make 
little headway because of the prevalent view 
that the object of education is not intellectual 
development but social adjustment. It is gen- 
- erally thought undesirable for a young person 
_ to get out of his age group. If he is quicker 
*the others, he must stay behind until 
tt catch up. If he is slower, he must go on 
anyway, and slow down the progress of the 
_ others. 





































The curse of facts 


The curse of facts, combined with the 

curse of adjustment, makes learning boring. I 

am told that the ideal of adjustment is los- 

ing its grip. If so, perhaps we may some day 
understand the role of facts in education. 
Clearly facts are not knowledge. We do not 

oo have knowledge until we have. organization. 
_... A possible world is an organization of ideas 
< and facts. The facts are made intelligible only 
through the organization. A telephone book is 






knowledge only in the most limited sense. 
Such sense as it has it acquires through its 
alphabetical organization. P 

A good many years ago the President of > 
Columbia University and the President of 
the American Statistical Association an- 
nounced simultaneously, but independently, =- 
that so many new facts were being discovered ~ 
that it would be necessary to prolong. adoles- 
cence at least until age 45 in order to pour 
them all into the students. These. schola 
would have been nearer the mark if th 
said that so many new facts were ; being di 
covered that it was useless for the rows 
try to learn them. What the citizen, not th 
specialist, has to do is to formulate some gen 
eral ideas into which any new facts that may 
be discovered can fit. The question for the cit- 
izen is not, what are the latest discoveries 
science? In order to answer that question 
would have to devote all his time to the sci. 
entific journals, of which there are now 
36,000. The question for the citizen is, how 
do I understand the latest scientific discov: = 
eries? He can answer this question if he un- 
derstands what science is about and what the 
leading ideas in it are. | 

When I was going to school, I do not re- 
member hearing any teacher say what any sub- 
ject was about. In general, I was taught to 
get some facts into my head so that I could 
pass an examination and go on to the next 
course. | never quite understood why I was 
supposed to take the courses I took rather than 
some other courses. All I knew was that they 
were required for graduation, or for my ma- 
jor, or as prerequisite to something else. 

Some subjects are at first sight less attrac- 
tive than others, because they employ lan- 
guages that are special and sometimes repul- 
sive. With these subjects, browsing will get 
you nowhere. . . .You have probably hend. of 
the young lady who asked the clerk in a book- 
store whether he had any recent translations 
of Shakespeare. Her mistake is even more _ 
likely to be made by someone who faces math- 
ematics and its special language for the 
first time. When I was a boy, my father ha s 
pened to remark to me that he hadn’t liked 
arithmetic when he was my age. I had to 
make it a matter of filial devotion not to like 
it either. The result is that I have been per- 
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2 | mitted to glory in the possession of an “un- 
mathematical mind.” I know now, when it 
js too late, that, if I had been given some 


faint glimpse of what mathematics was about, 
my father’s example, powerful as it was, 
could not have prevented me from understand- 
ing the fascination of mathematics. 

In other words, I needed a proper intro- 
duction. Precisely that, a seductive intro- 
duction, is provided by the little masterpieces 
in this set of books. The world of mathematics 
and science becomes intelligible, and then ex- 
citing, when presented by the great men who 


' ‘in these papers transmit their own excitement 


to the uninitiated. 

Tyndall, Einstein, Fabre, Haldane, and 
Hogben are no ordinary teachers, and it is no 
disparagement of ordinary teachers to say so. 
Even extraordinary teachers in schools and 
colleges have obligations and undergo pres- 
sures from which the writers in this set are 
free. Our writers can speak directly to your 
condition, at your leisure, in the order in 
which you want to know. 

This is the Age of Obsolescence. An edu- 
cation that aims to transmit current informa- 
tion and inculcate current practices is bound 
to fail because current information and prac- 
tices are obsolescent. We are committed to the 
highest possible rate of technological change. 
It now takes less time to go round the world 
than it took the Founding Fathers to go 
from New York to Philadelphia. And the world 
we go round looks entirely different from the 
way it looked only twenty years ago. Pity 


the poor atlas maker, who has to slip a few 


new countries into his book just as it is going 
to press and who knows that even then it will 
be out of date long before it appears. We are 
committed to change, and we are equipped 
to produce it. As everybody knows, 90 per 
cent of the scientists and research workers 
who ever lived are alive today. 

Under these conditions, what is a “practi- 
cal” education, an education that is in any 
sense useful? We can begin by saying what 
kind of education is in every sense useless. 
A totally useless education is one that aims 
to transmit current information and inculcate 
current practices. A useful education, on the 
other hand, is one that leads to understand- 
ing. With understanding the youth of today 
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can face the unknown tomorrow feeling some 
confidence that no matter what shape it takes 
he will be able to cope with it. 


“Get ready for anything” 


If I were to try to sum up in four words my 
advice to the younger generation, I would 
say, “Get ready for anything.” By this I 
mean, don’t get ready for any specific thing, 
to be done in a specific way, at a specific 
time and place. Don’t, for example, devote 
yourself to getting ready to make steam tur- 
bines in Columbus, Ohio, in 1969. It is most 
unlikely that anybody will be making steam 
turbines in Columbus in 1969. There is some 
evidence that nobody will be making them 
anywhere, One of the two plants that manu- 
facture them has just closed. (I use this mov- 
ing illustration because a friend of mine did 
exactly what I advise against doing: he 
spent two years in the Cornell Engineering 
School getting ready to make steam turbines 
in Columbus. He never saw a steam turbine 
for the rest of his life.) 

The world has always been changing. But 
the rate of change, and our commitment to 
the highest possible rate, are entirely new. 
The Minister of Education in Russia told 
the publisher of these books that there was 
no use trying to say what would happen in 
the future. He said the changes that would 
take place in the next five years would be 
greater than those which had occurred from 
the time of the Pharaohs to the present day. 
Perhaps the Minister should have said ten 
years, or twenty-five, but the precise time 
span doesn’t make much difference. WHat- 
ever the precise time span is, it will be short. 

There is one element of super-novelty in 
this novel outlook, This is the appearance of 
machines that can “think.” We are used to 
machines that are substitutes for brawn. It's 
going to take us some time to get accustomed” 
to machines that are substitutes for brains. 
But that is what computers are, in the sense 
that they do work that was done not by the 
hands but by the minds of men. The rough- 
and-ready miner has long since been replaced 
by vast, complicated machinery. "Now the 
office worker is fated to follow the miner. 
And even what is known as “middle manage- 
ment” will sooner or later follow the clerks. 
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The service trades are being automated as 
manufacturing has been. Automatic elevators 
have thrown 40,000 elevator operators out of 
work in New York City alone. At last reports 
-O R. H. Macy and Company was experiment- 
ing with an electronic salesgirl. Sooner or later 
: she (or it) will appear. 






F against “practical” education 


These developments, which are taking 
place before our eyes, have the most serious 
consequences for education. In the first place, 
they prove the case against the popular con- 
ception of “practical” education. Training for 

a trade or vocation, going through in school 
ié routines one expects to go rougi in earn- 

ing a living, has been E T in the face 
of the relatively mild changes that we have 
seen in the last half century. The obsoles- 
cence of techniques, and even of whole indus- 
tries, and the high mobility of our population 
2 ca 15,000,000 Americans move every year) have 
long since convinced educators who took the 
moe to consider the matter objectively 
-that training with a view to earning a living 
‘ina certain ree in a certain way is a waste 
of time. It is worse: it may unfit the pupil to 
earn his living in that vocation because the 
techniques he learns will be out of date by 
the time he has a chance to use them. The 
present rate of technological change leaves no 
room for argument on this point. 

In the second place, we now face for the 
first time in human history the probability 
that work is not going to occupy the major 

portion of the time and attention of the indi- 

fidual. Even if the educational system were 

“able to prepare people for work, it would not 

_be wise for it to make the attempt, because 
education should prepare people for those ac- 
tivities which will occupy the bulk of their 
time and attention, The aim of education 

* must now be to prepare people to make intel- 
ligent use of their free time. 

This is an enormous task. We can’t say that 
we are making intelligent use of the free 
time we have now. The latest reports from 
the labor front, where one would think this 
question would be much agitated, suggest that 

= all that our people want to do with their free 
time is to get another job—moonlighting is 
¿the most popular of all the ways of using up 



















vacant hours—or, as I have pointed out al- 
ready, to watch television. In some labor cir- > 
cles, we are told, “culture” is regarded as 
something “continental,” meaning European S 
and un- American 

If Aristotle was correct in saying that all 
men by nature desire to know, then we must 
assume that the ball game, the television set, 
and the beer can will eventually cease to con- 
vey the full meaning of the American Dream. » 
For the first time in human history, I say, we 
are all of us going to have the chance to lead 
human lives, to make the most of ourselves, __ 
and to make the most of our communities, toos ti 
Man is distinguished from the brute creation 
by his mind. Human communities are dis- 
tinguished from those of gregarious animals, 
like wolves and bees, by their deliberate pure e- 
suit of the common good. s 

In this new world, formal, institutional od: ee 
ucation must therefore become preparation for 
a life of learning. The life of learning, con- 
ducted on behalf of the development of the 
individual and of his community, has always 
been the ideal of what was called the “lei- 
sure class.” Now we are all going to have the 
chance to pursue that ideal if we will. 

The habit is the thing. Abandoning all il- 
lusions about social adjustment and voca- 
tional preparation as the aims of education, 
we have to begin in childhood to discover the 
delights of the mind and the rewards of the 
life of the mind. The object of formal, insti- 
tutional education must be to develop the 
habits that promote and sustain the life of 
the mind. ... eee 











Three booklists prepared by ALA divisions in 
connection with the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth have been combined into 
one publication, Books for Leaders Who Work 
with Children and Youth, now available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at 40¢. The 
original lists, which have been brought up to 
date, were “Reading for Study and Understand- 
ing,” prepared by the Adult Services Division, 
“Youth in a Changing World in Fiction and. 
Fact,” by the Young Adult Services Division, — 
and “Books for Children Portraying the Values 
Stressed in the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth,” by the Children’s Services 
Division. 
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Massive Attack on Illiteracy 


The Cook County Experience 


by Raymond M. Hilliard 





Mr. Hilliard’s paper describes a problem 
and a bold attempt at a remedy. The prob- 
lem, the relationship of unemployment 
to illiteracy, is one that has not been suf- 
ficiently recognized in either our society or 
our profession. Pending federal legislation 
calls for a concerted attack on illiteracy. 
At the request of the ALA Legislation Com- 
mittee, several members of the Adult Serv- 
ices Division met in Washington in early 
September to develop plans that will assist 
libraries in carrying out their responsibili- 
ties in combating illiteracy. In Chicago it 
was the social agencies that began the at- 
tack on illiteracy. Local libraries might find 
it useful to work through these agencies as 
bridges to this hard-to-reach group. The 
National Library Week program this year 
is emphasizing the attack on illiteracy. 


GRACE T. STEVENSON 
Deputy Executive Director 
American Library Association 
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In Cook County, Illinois, 274,000 people 
receive public assistance totaling over 
$15,000,000 a month. They represent 5.7 per 
cent of the population of Cook County, or 7.6 
per cent of the population of the city of Chi- 
cago. Eighty-four per cent of these people are 
Negro; in fact, 26 per cent of all Negroes in 


Chicago are on relief. Study after study has, 


revealed that they are not newcomers but 
long-time residents, who have been relegated 
to live in another world, another Chicago, a 
city of segregated housing and unemployment, 


a city of no hope, where lack of education | 


prevails, where many-faceted discrimination 
blocks even the efforts of the brave ones who 
try to break out. Different from earlier minor- 
ity groups, they are denied communication 
with society in general; there is no oppor- 
tunity for them to become urbanized and 
acquire the mores or culture of the middle- 
class Chicagoan. They live on the bleak gray 
level of subsistence that their relief grants 
permit. The fact that most Chicagoans have 
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never had it so good tends to obscure for 
them the plight of these people. 

For many years our welfare department 
has maintained a counseling, placement, and 
training service. In 1958 this service was re- 
organized and expanded. The program now 
has many facets: preparation for jobs, coun- 
seling on proper attitudes, how to dress, how 
to seek a job, what to say, conduct on a job, 
punctuality, dependability, etc. The more than 
13,000 people involved in the program include 
job finders and placement workers who, as 
teams, endeavor to fit people on relief into 
the jobs we turn up. It has specialized pro- 
grams for school dropouts. In addition, it 
carries on, within the framework of the de- 
partment, sometimes in collaboration with 
settlement houses, hospitals, or institutions, a 
variety of training programs for domestics, 
licensed practical nurses, nurses aides, clerical 
and office workers, and others. There is a 
training workshop where people on relief can 
learn light assembly work, wiring of appli- 
ances, spot welding, spray painting, drill press 
and punch press operations, upholstering, etc. 

In 1962, this service placed more than 
12,000 individuals in jobs. It also operates a 
work relief program for about 6000 people 
who work for governmental agencies in Chi- 
cago while preserving their work habits. They 
and we realize, however, that they are just 
marking time until a real job comes along. 

Good as this counseling, placement, and 
training service is, we soon realized that it 
was not enough. The volume of dependency 
on, relief continued to swell and, as people in 
«great numbers swarmed to us for help, we 
saw that something basic had to be done. A 
study of the characteristics of our able-bodied 
recipients revealed an appallingly low level of 
reported education. A review of available jobs 
indicated that our people could never fit into 
them and that unless something were done to 
upgrade them, they faced a lifetime of de- 
pendency on relief. Compounding the problem 
were the school dropouts. We felt that it was 
unthinkable that any young person, by drop- 
ping out.gf school, should thereby dictate to 
society that he should forever be supported at 
public expense either as a dependent on relief, 
a delinquent in a reform school, or a convict 
in a penitentiary. 


Faced with the situation of so many people 
who live behind a blackboard curtain of ig- 
norance and illiteracy, we took two steps. We 
undertook a study in an area of high con- 
centration of people on relief to determine the 
actual literacy levels of all able-bodied people 
not in school who were receiving assistance. 
Without waiting for the precise results of the 
study, but correctly and fearfully anticipating 
its findings, we solicited the help of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin S. Willis, an educator with 


courage and vision, assigned a team of his | 


administrative and teaching personnel and I 
assigned a team from our welfare administra- 
tion to formulate a program for the educa- 
tional, cultural, and social uplift of people on 
relief in Chicago. The first order of business 
obviously was literacy training. We already 
knew that great numbers of people could not 
read their children’s report cards, could not 
read labels on cans or medicine bottles, could 
not read a newspaper, could not travel about 
the city because they couldn’t read the street 
signs. 

After several months of planning, on March 
14, 1962, we announced a program for a 
massive attack on illiteracy and the establish- 
ment of a citywide network of training and 
educational facilities for people on relief. We 
added bluntly that people receiving assistance 
would be required to participate, reporting to 
the place assigned to do the work assigned, 
or forfeit their relief grants. We hoped to 
have 50,000 to 60,000 people involved in the 


e Mr. Hilliard is di- 
rector of the Cook 
County, Illinois, De- 
partment of Public 
Aid. This article is 
adapted from a paper 
he presented on July 
13 at the precon- 
ference Reading 
Improvement for 
Adults Institute in 
Chicago. On October 
30, Mr. Hilliard re- 
ceived the annual Professional Achievement 
Award in Adult Education from the Adult Edu- 


cation Council of Greater Chicago. 
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program and we said that schools, churches, 
park field houses, and settlement houses would 
be utilized. At present there are almost 7000 
adults in this joint program to attack the 
problem of ignorance. 

The welfare department’s biggest problem 
was freeing women tied down by child care 
for sufficient time for them to participate in 
the program. Day care centers were not the 
answer because, to Chicago’s shame, these 
desperately needed facilities are disappearing, 
especially in areas where they are most 
needed. Caseworkers undertook the job of 
arranging mutual baby-sitting and found this 
less difficult in housing projects than in other 
areas. Our department planned other im- 
promptu arrangements for baby-sitting. One 
adventurous and imaginative school principal, 
unknown to his supervisors, permits the 
mothers to bring the children, and he has 
programs for them in vacant classrooms. Most 
classes have been in the late afternoon or 
evening, and the teachers are the wonderful 
Chicago school teachers, moonlighting by 
teaching these classes in addition to their 
regular teaching assignments. 


WTTW, Chicago's educational TV station, 

joined forces with the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid and the Chicago Board of Education 

in their attack on illiteracy described in the article 
by initiating a series called ‘‘Operation Alphabet.” 
This is a group of public aid recipients 

watching the program at the Henry Horner Boys Club 
in Chicago. A supervisor from the Public Aid 
Department is at the blackboard. 





What we’ve learned 


We call this project one of our efforts in 
the direction of social uplift through the ex- 
ercise of social discipline. We have learned 
several things: 

1. We haven’t had to use compulsion, al- 
though it remains—it will and must remain— 
an essential ingredient of the educational and 
training program. The response of the people 
to this offer of education has been tremen- 
dous, in fact overwhelming. Their pathetic 
eagerness to seize any little offer of help which 
vives even a small promise of lifting them out 
of their valley of hopelessness, joblessness, 
and despair is deeply moving. 

2. Attendance has been excellent. On the 
first day, when these people enroll—they are 
all adults, so far—casework and administra- 
tive staff of the welfare department assist the 
teachers and interpret, counsel, or otherwise 
help in accommodating these people to a very 
new experience. Once in, they come regularly. 

3. Their good personal appearance and 
grooming are obviously the result of real 
interest in looking their best. 

4. Discipline has been no problem. One of 
the Board of Education’s coordinators of the 
whole program in a recent bulletin to all 
teaching staff wrote: “Since the inception of 
this program, six months ago, the problem 
of student misconduct has been nonexistent. 
However, as enrollment increases, the problem 
of having a minimal number of incidents is 
likely.” The man who wrote this didn’t know, 





One mother cannot attend this class in elementary English unless she brings her son with her. 


and we haven’t told him, that one of our boys, 
a man about 50, took a few too many meas- 
ures to get his courage up and arrived for his 
first evening on time but quite drunk. 

9. The eagerness to learn and the atten- 
tiveness of these adult learners have amazed 
and gratified both the teaching and the social 
work staff. 

0. We have learned not to drop our recipi- 
eents into regular classes. We have much 
quicker and greater success when we assign 
them in groups where they are among them- 
selves. They are shy with strangers, shy to 
acknowledge their educational deficits or to 
let them show. However, as the process of 
education and socialization progresses, many 
can venture on their own into the regular 
classes. 

7. There must be different educational 
methods for these disadvantaged adults, for 
there is dittle or no content or text material, 
or experience for that matter, available for 
the teaching of literacy to disadvantaged 
adults. To fill this lack, the Board of Educa- 


tion assigned 40 teachers to work through the 





summer to develop content materials. We are 
also exploring the adaptability of materials 
developed by the Armed Forces Institute at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

8. There has been an insignificant amount 
of behind-the-hand grousing about the pro- 
gram and its element of compulsion, but this 
has come from a small group of super-pro- 
fessional social workers, not in or near public 
welfare. Otherwise, approval and support have 
been widespread. The Chicago Federation of 
Settlements not only approved but immedi- 
ately came into the program, and the settle- 
ment houses of Chicago are now partners with 
us in this and other projects. 

9. There have been some deeply moving 
scenes in the development of this effort: 


The boy who brought his father for the first night 
and who helps him with his homework. 


The 50-year-old man who wrote his name for the 
first time and then wrote it over and over. 


The father of thirteen who dropped out of school 
38 years ago in the third grade. He entered the 
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program last March and in five months raised 
himself or was lifted to a point where he passed 
an eighth grade examination last August and was 
awarded his elementary school diploma. He is 
now trying to see how rapidly he can get his high 
school diploma. On his graduation night, he re- 
marked, “No kid of mine will ever drop out of 
school.” 


10. The cost of the program is being met, 
so far, within the existing financial framework 
of the Board of Education. The welfare de- 
partment has added one additional person to 
direct and coordinate the program. Sally Mc- 
"*Mahon’s devotion is wonderful, her optimism 
refreshing, and her acquaintance with our 
educational system and her experience with 
youth programs most helpful. As more and 
more people are placed in the program, the 
Board of Education will need additional 
money. We hope and pray it will be forth- 
coming. 


Literacy study results 


Recently, the results of the study of literacy 
in the Woodlawn area of Chicago were re- 
leased. (The study will be published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Chicago.) The 
study’s findings were frightening: The situa- 
tion turned out to be far worse than we ex- 
pected. Although only 6.6 per cent of the 
group studied reported that they had not gone 
as far as the sixth grade, 50.7 per cent of the 
group, when subjected to achievement tests to 
determine their actual level of functioning, 
showed up as functional illiterates, fifth grade 
level or below. Equally distressing, those who 
tested out above the level of functional il- 
literacy were so barely above as to make little 
difference. 

Here the relationship between dependency 
and the lack of education became starkly ap- 
parent. The basic problem of dependency 
must be attacked at its source through edu- 
cation of dependent or dependency-prone 
adults as well as children. Education for this 
group must be different, intriguing, and 
greatly accelerated. 

Economic growth, no matter how great, 
simply does not mean jobs for illiterate, un- 
skilled dependents. Common labor which 
formerly met the job needs of these people 
has almost disappeared from the scene. For 
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the uneducated and unskilled there is no pros- 
pect of a job any place, anywhere in the days 
ahead. 

The Cook County literacy study, conducted 
by Dr. Deton J. Brooks, the welfare depart- 
ment’s director of research and statistics, re- 
vealed and emphasized other aspects of the 
problem. 

Although 50.7 per cent of the group tested 
showed up as functional illiterates, 77 per 
cent of those who got all of their education in 
Mississippi were classified as illiterate regard- 
less of grade level reached. For those who got 
all their education in Chicago, 33 per cent 
tested as functional illiterates regardless of 
grade reached in school. 

Most of those included in the study were 
women. Their average age was 32. Either they 
had many children or, if childless so far, were 
at the age of highest reproductivity. These 
hapless women are rearing a new generation 
of dependent illiterates. How can a poor girl 
who can’t read and write, or do so properly, 
prepare a child for today’s world or the world 
of tomorrow? What parent should not be able 
to read to a child? 

The welfare department of the community 
has become the bridge carrying today’s un- 
employed, with all their dependents, from the 
old economy with plenty of jobs for common 
labor to the new economy with no place for 
the unlettered and unskilled. On this bridge 
of transition more must be done than just 
keeping them alive with meager grants for 
the bare essentials of living. It is vital that 
people be prepared for a role in the new ẹcọn- 
omy as productive rather than dependent. 
citizens. But this preparation must be made 
to happen. 

Pending the day when there are sufficient 
jobs and people are educated to fit those jobs, 
I would hope that the general public would, 
stop the practice of denouncing the poor and 
applauding all proposals for punishing or 
hurting them further. Specifically, I wish more 
newspaper editorial writers who influence pub- 
lic opinion on these matters would pay atten- 
tion to Leviticus 25:35: “And if thy brother 
be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee; 
then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he 
be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he may 
live with thee.” eee 
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The Library as a Way to Excellence 


in Education 


by Patricia B. Knapp 


There was a time when the primary function 
of the higher learning in America was to 
transmit the heritage of Western civilization 
from the elite of one generation to the elite 
of the next. As the country grew more popu- 
lous, more advanced technologically, and less 
stratified into social classes, colleges and uni- 
versities began to serve also as the vehicles 
for acculturation and social mobility. In a 
sense, these institutions became responsible 
not only for transmission of the heritage but 
also for the diffusion of learning. 

Now they are asked to develop “excellence.” 
The demand for excellence is said to have 
stemmed from the exigencies of the cold war 
and the shock of Sputnik. Probably these 
headline events lent persuasiveness to the call, 
but I suspect that more fundamentally the 
urge to excellence is a response to a belated 
recognition of the ever-increasing tempo of 
change in our society. Whatever the cause of 
the change, it is clearly no longer sufficient 
for education to transmit the culture of the 


è Mrs. Knapp 
is executive 
secretary of 
Monteith 
College, an 
experimental 
college, part 
of Wayne 
State Univer- 
sity, founded 
with the help 
of the Ford Foundation in 1959. She was also 
director of the Monteith Library Project, which 
she has described in College and Research 
Libraries, July 1961. She has been a faculty 
member at the Rosary College library school 

and for several sessions during the past two 

years has been a visiting lecturer at the 
University of Michigan library school. 





past nor to diffuse the culture of the present. 

Note that these two functions as stated sug- 
gest a rather static definition of the content of 
the education to be transmitted or diffused, 


though educators and others have long argued .- . 


what that content ought to be. Discussions of 
excellence in education, on the other hand, are 
likely to pay little attention to content, focus- 
ing instead on the recognition and nourish- 
ment of talent and on the development of 
creativity, of critical thinking, of problem- 
solving ability. As a case in point, Gardner 
states: 


Both schools and colleges will be faced with a 
challenge beyond anything they have yet ex- 
perienced. . . . Much will depend upon the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward learning and toward 
his own growth. This defines the task of the 
schools and colleges. Above all they must equip 
the individual for a never-ending process of 
learning; they must gird his mind and spirit for 
the constant reshaping and re-examination ot 
himself. They cannot content themselves with the 
time-honored process of stuffing students like 
sausages or even the possibly more acceptable 
process of training them like seals. It is the 
sacred obligation of the schools and colleges to 
instill in their students the attitudes toward 
growth and learning and creativity which will 
in turn shape the society. 


Having recognized the fact that our stu- 
dents will face a society that they must shape, 
that we cannot foresee, we want to develop in 
them qualities which will enable them to dis- 
cover how to deal with the unknown future. 

The key word here is “discover.” It seems 
to me that education for excellence implies, 
instead of sausage-filling, that our students 
should understand the context in which dis- 
covery occurs; they should recognize that it 
is built on a heritage, that it is related to the 
values, the technology, the presuppositions of 


1 John W. Gardner, Excellence (New York: Har- 
per, 1961), p. 143. 
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a time and a place. They should understand 
the processes of discovery, the concepts, the 
methods and techniques through which it is 
furthered. Moreover, they should know the 
feeling of discovery; they should have per- 
sonal experience with the frustrations and 
joys of discovering for themselves. 

Now these are all sweeping, high-flown and 
over-familiar generalizations. Their implica- 
tions for the academic library may also be 
sweeping, but they are not over-familiar. It 
might be helpful to suggest these implications 


.. by using library symbols. The library sym- 


bols which fit the “transmission of the herit- 
age” view of education might be the paneled 
study, the gentleman’s library, or, if you will, 
the Harvard house libraries. The library sym- 
bol which fits the “diffusion of learning” view 
might be the reserve book room, with dozens 
of copies of every title on the required read- 
ing list, enough to accommodate the hundreds 
of students enrolled in the core courses. 


Organization for discovery 


These symbols do not fit nearly as well the 
idea of education for excellence, education for 
the development of capacity for discovery.’ 
But are there library symbols which do sug- 
gest such a view? Let me propose a few: 

1. The Nineteenth Century Readers Guide 
or Poole’s Index which could help one locate 
articles showing how people reacted to the 
publication of the Origin of Species, i.e., evi- 
dence on the historical context of discovery. 

2. Blumer’s bibliographical essay, published 
in the International Social Science Bulletin, 
No. 10 (1958), which summarized the limited 
scope of research on race relations and 
pointed out the need for research on the in- 
stitutional context in which race relations de- 


? Furthermore, these have been made somewhat 
anachronistic as library symbols by the paperback 
revolution. One no longer needs a gentleman’s pri- 
vate income to be able to afford a good collection of 
the “heritage of Western civilization.” Instructors are 
relying more and more on paperbacks for their re- 
quired reading. It would be interesting to compare 
the cost of buying, processing, and circulating the 
duplicates on reserve with the cost of subsidizing 
student purchase of the number of reserve books 
actually read each term or with the cost of setting 
up sets of readings to be loaned to students for full 
term. 
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velop. (The significance of this point is under- 
lined in the differences between the University 
of Mississippi and the University of Alabama 
as each faced integration. ) 

3. United States census reports, which pro- 
vide figures through which one can discover 
the probable impact of disarmament on the 
economy of any metropolitan area. 

4. Dissertation Abstracts, or the spring is- 
sue of PMLA, in which one can discover who 
is contributing what to scholarship and criti- 
cism on the new “theatre of the absurd.” 

Each of these tools exemplifies functions 
which the library performs that are performed 
by no other social institution—no gentleman’s 
private library, no bookstore, no paperback 
publishing enterprise. Only in the library do 
we find resources organized for discovery. 

And the pity of it is that most people are 
not even aware of the existence of this highly 
complex and expensive organization. Most un- 
dergraduates’ mental picture of the library— 
to continue in the figurative vein—is rather 
like a primitive map of darkest Africa. On 
the outer fringes are the familiar landmarks: 
the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, and the 
main outlines of the Dewey decimal system. 
The mental picture of the graduate student 
and, usually, that of the faculty member is 
perhaps to be compared with the New Yorker's 
map of the United States, with a great deal 
of unexplored territory out West and consid- 
erable detail on the home ground. Advanced 
study and research will have produced, rather 
painfully, a close familiarity with the organ- 
ization of the literature of one field of spegial- 


ization. But there is little tendency to generat 


ize from this experience to an understanding 
of the other territories not yet explored. 

Have librarians grasped the whole map? 
Many have. Certainly they could not func- 
tion as good reference librarians otherwise. 
But they have not been successful in making 
the map explicit, even to themselves. The im- 
age they present in library handbooks might 
be likened, rather, to a series of local guide- 
books, each providing an introduction to the 
historical markers, the points of imterest, and 
the special features of specific localities, but 
with very little mapping between. 

Returning to the notion of the achievement 
of excellence through discovery, is not the 
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library the richest territory the college or. uni- 
versity can give the student to explore? Should 


not the curriculum give every student the op- - 


portunity to become acquainted with the bib- 
liographic and reference routes through this 
territory? of discovering his own way through 
them? 

A program designed to give the ardent 
such an opportunity requires at least the be- 
ginnings of a conception of the library as a 
total organization of resources, a conception 
which is reasonably explicit and comnitinica- 
ble. It requires concern for the student’s un- 
derstanding of the general principles of the 
organization of the literatures of disciplines 
rather than merely the mastery of the litera- 
ture of one discipline. ‘It requires concern for 
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ae requires concern that his experiences: in ‘the 
library have real meaning in connection -with 
his educational purposes and needs. 
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The Monteith Library Project 


One of the products of the pilot stage of.the 
Monteith Library Project® is a model program 
designed with these requirements in mind. 

The program consists of a series of ten re- 
quired assignments to be coordinated with 
the four-year curriculum in general, liberal 
education required of all Monteith students. 
The thread of continuity tying the series to- 
gether is similar to the notion of the “map” 
discussed above. We use the idea of the “way,” 

oh however, because it suggests both “path” and 
method.” The student discovers that the 
choice of a pathway depends both on one’s 
destination and on one’s starting place. In 
his very first freshman assignment, for ex- 
ample, the student learns that the card cata- 
log provides labyrinthine and tortuous routes 

to works on abstract ideas, in contrast to the 
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neatly laid out routes provided by the Oxford. 


| English Dictionary or the Syntopicon. Simi- 
| larly, he learns in later assignments that the 


scholar’s srania place, i.e., the. knowledge he. 


TEE as Project No. 874, Cooperative Re- 


search Branch, Office of Education, U.S. Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare: An Experiment 
-=€ in Coordination between Teaching and Library Staff 

for Changing Student Use of Library Resources, 


brings toa subject, makes it possible for him 
to use as a pathway an exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy which is bewildering to the neophyte. 
The idea of the way as method implies un- 
derstanding of the organization of the re- 
sources of knowledge. In the academic world, 


- at least, this means some grasp of the organ- 


ization-.of scholarly writing and of how this 
organization ties in with the more general 
tools: of library organization. In one assign- 
ment, for example, the student begins an in- 
dependent study project by using such library 
tools as’ Winchell and Ulrich to identify the 
sources of information about a field of study. 
In another he follows the trail of the informa- 
tion presented in a popular science magazine 
article back-to its sources in scientific research 
reports, nating how the report has been trans- 
lated -into -popular language and, perhaps in- 
evitably,-distorted in the process. And in a 
third hè uses sources of statistical information 
to arriveat a prediction of the economic 
growth. of-an underdeveloped country. Here, 
can observe- how the library deals with the 
problem -of. deciding among several organiz- 
ing principles, e.g., place, time, source, form 
of publication, etc. 

The assignments occur at various levels and 
in all three of the major areas covered in the 
curriculum: natural science, social science, 
and humanities. Thus the student is given the 
opportunity to observe the similarities and 
differences in the organization of the literature 
of several different disciplines. The culminat- 
ing assignment, which is planned to exploit 
all the knowledge and skill in the use of bib- 
liographic organization the senior student 
has acquired, is a bibliographic review of the 
literature on the specific topic which he has 
chosen for his senior essay. His adviser is ex- 
pected to use this review to determine wheth- 
er or not his mastery of the literature on 
this topic is sufficient to justify his proceed- 
ing with the essay. 

The proposed Monteith program is a 
“model” program in the sense that it provides 
a framework for a curriculum which is de- 
signed to present the library as territory for 
discovery. We do not intend to imply that 
students cannot have the experience of dis- 
covering in many other ways, in lectures, in 
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laboratory work, in discussion, in reading, and 
in thinking. Nor do we intend to imply that our 
program is the only or indeed the best one 
for any undergraduate liberal arts college, 
though we are convinced that certain of our 
assignments would fit with many courses com- 
monly offered in other colleges. We do main- 
tain, however, that the library’s sabia con- 
tribution to excellence in education will con- 
tinue to be largely wasted as long as the li- 
brary is used as if it existed merely te make 
what used to be the scholar’s private’ tollec- 


` tion available to more people, as ‘a simple 


sharing of resources, or if it serves as a sort 
of nonprofit bookstore for students without 
money. The Monteith idea of the library as a 
“system of ways” has the virtue, at least, of 
suggesting a library symbol which is in tune 
with the times. The growth and change of 
contemporary civilized society is matched by 
the growing size and complexity of that body 
of society’s resources which we call the li- 
brary. The goal of education for excellence 
is matched by a curriculum which is designed 
not as sausage-filling, but as equipment for a 
never-ending process of learning. eee 


NEW KINDS OF PUBLICITY 

During 1963, its fiftieth anniversary year, the 
Contra Costa, California, County Library was 
honored by the county and by the Pacific Tele- 
phone Company. When the county board of su- 
pervisors issued their 1962 annual report, the 
cover carried a drawing of the main library build- 
ing and an outline map of the county with seven- 
teen branch libraries, seven library stations, and 
two bookmobiles indicated. 

The cover of the 1963 telephone directory 
shows six color photos of the main library and 
administration building and five branches. The 
cover description reads: “The Contra Costa 
County Library, established by the Board of Su- 
pervisors on July 21, 1913, celebrates 50 years 
of progress with these six new branches and ad- 
ministration building. From humble beginnings 
in stores, schools, post offices, club rooms and 
church buildings the County now points with 
pride to these modern, well-supplied structures. 
Each community has taken the initiative to de- 
velop the new branch libraries. through citizen 
groups.” 

Mrs. Bertha D. Hellum, 1963 president of the 
California Library Association, is county librar- 
ian for this system. 
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THE ACCESS TO LIBRARIES STUDY 


The following statement on the Access to Li- 
braries Study was released September 30 over 
the signature of Harold W. Tucker, chairman 
of the advisory committee for the study. See 
the September issue of the Bulletin, pages 
742-45, for a report on the reception of this 
study at the Chicago Conference. 


At the 1963 Annual Conference of ALA, 
the Advisory Committee for the Access to Li- 
braries study recommended to the LAD Board 
of Directors and the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee that the International Research As- 
sociates survey of access to public libraries be 
published to make it available for study. 

Since then the advisory committee has con- 
tinued to evaluate the total study in the 
light of questions raised during the conference 
as well as data and arguments presented sub- 
sequently. | 

Because of the special concern shown on ‘the 
findings of the section titled “Location and Re- 
sources of Branch Libraries in Ten Selected 
Cities” (II,F), the committee has meticu- 
lously reexamined this portion of the study. 
On September 19, 1963, it met with Interna- 
tional Research Associates to consider its anal- 
yses and responses. 

On the basis of the discussions at this 
meeting the advisory committee has unani- 
mously approved the following statement as 
representing its thinking: 


“It should be noted that the section on _ 
adequacy of access to branch libraries wag ` 
limited, as stated in the report, to the study 
of specific census tracts which were either 80 
per cent or more white or 80 per cent or more 
nonwhite. The conclusions must, therefore, 
be limited to the kinds and numbers of cen- 
sus tracts studied. It is the judgment of the 
advisory committee that the findings cannot 
be generalized to apply to the whole of any 
city concerned or to the comparison. of cities 
without further study. The advisory commit- 
tee, therefore, recommends that the use of this 
part of the report be limited and that no gen- 
eralizations be made about the cities stud- 
ied.” 
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The Library Building Consultant 


by Keyes D. Metcalf 


I was asked to speak on the problems in- 
volved in building planning consultation 
work, and I accepted for the same reason that 
I accept many of my consultation assign- 
ments. I am badly afflicted with insatiable 
curiosity, and I thought that, by having to 
put my mind to the task, J would learn some- 
thing that would be useful to me in the book 
on which I am engaged. In this book on aca- 
demic and research library planning, I had in- 
tended to refer to the excellent articles by 
Ralph Ulveling and Ralph Ellsworth? when 
I came to the question of consultants, and let 
it go at that, but this gives me an opportunity 
to see whether I want to include something of 
my own. 

I shall try today to discuss five questions 
only. All five have been dealt with satisfac- 
torily by one or both of my colleagues: 

1. Why have a consultant? 

2. How do you select him? 

3. At what stage in the planning Heid i be 
selected ? 

4, What do you pay him? 

5. What should he do? 


I confess that my special interest is in the 


$ „fth question, and I shall place the emphasis 


there. 


1. Why have a consultant? 


A consultant ordinarily is appointed be- 
cause the institution employing him realizes 
that without a consultant no one will be 
available, including the architect, who has 
had the desired experience in planning a li- 
brary building. Despite the large number of 
libraries planned and constructed since the 


1 Ralph Ulveling, “Problems of Library Construc- 
tion,” Library Quarterly, Volume 23, Number 1 
(January 1963), p. 91-101. Ralph Ellsworth, “Con- 
sultants for College and University Library Building 
Planning,” College and Research Libraries, Volume 
21, Number 4 (July 1960), p. 263-68. 


war, the average librarian rarely has an op- 
portunity to participate in the planning of 
more than one building during his career 
and, until very recent years, comparatively ° 
few architects have specialized in library 
planning. An institution may well believe that 
a consultant should be appointed so that 
knowledge and experience not otherwise 
available is at the disposal of its planning 
team. 

Special planning problems may arise which 
make a consultant particularly desirable. 
There may be a trustee who wants what his 
grandfather wanted—a monumental or a 
Gothic building. There may be a dean to 
whom audio-visual work is more important 
than a library. There may be a professor with 
a German background who believes in exces- 
sive decentralization of library facilities or 
in seminar rooms for his advanced classes in 
which the basic collections in his special 
field are- shelved. There may be a science 
professor who is convinced that the library, 
as we now think of it, will not be needed in 
the future because of technological develop- 
ments. There may be a librarian who refuses 
to use new “gadgets.” There may be other 
special problems too numerous to mention, 
and_the institution or its representative who 
has the overall responsibility for the building 
believes that an outsider could provide a 


ə Mr. Metcalf, now a library consultant, was 
formerly librarian of Harvard University. Under 
a grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
he is preparing a book on library buildings as 
a project of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries and the Association of Re- 
search Libraries. Some of the chapters have 
already appeared in College and Research Li- 
braries; this one was read as a paper at the 
Library Buildings Institute held July 12-13 in 
connection with the Chicago Conference. 
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needed balance wheel. Very often this will 
be the case. A prophet, you will remember, is 
not without honor save in his own country. 

But in most cases a consultant is wanted 
because the institution realizes that special 
knowledge is not locally available, that the 
cost of a library building is very great— 
sometimes as much as twenty times the 
annual budget, and that mistakes would be 
extremely serious: 

This is an age of experts, and it is not 
strange that the use of a library building 


`` consultant has increased rapidly. It is largely 


a development of the last twenty years. Be- 
fore that libraries were generally planned 
without consulting the librarian about de- 
tails. There were exceptions, of course. But 
too often the architect went ahead, not know- 
ing library problems, and since he was pri- 
marily interested in the aesthetic side, the re- 
sults were not functionally satisfactory. 
The chief reason for a library building 
consultant then is to make ‘available special 
knowledge of the functional needs and re- 
quirements in a library building and to be 
an effective voice on its planning problems. 


2. How do you select a consultant? 


Experience is a most important considera- 
tion. Consultants are not like Minerva who 
sprang full-fledged from Jupiter’s head. Ralph 
Elisworth has said never take a man who 
hasn’t already had at least three assignments 
of this kind. That is easier said than done. 
How does a new consultant get started? And 
how are the comparatively small number of 
experienced library building consultants who 
are now available going to avoid being 
worked to death? There is a limit to the 
amount of work they are able to do. 

But to go back to the requirement of at 
least three previous assignments. This sounds 
a little like trade unions that don’t want to 
admit youngsters because it is easier to de- 
mand higher wage rates when there is no 
competition. J am sure this statement isn’t 
meant this way, but it is a good point. Since 
experience is desirable, how does a new man 
get his apprenticeship and training? It is 
important for those now doing consultation 
work to bring in younger men to help so that 
trained consultants will be available in the 
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years ahead. The situation is similar in ad- 
ministrative work of any kind. One of the 
most important things that a head librarian 
can do is to train others to take his own or 
another administrative position; the best way 
of training people is to see to it that in some 
way they get experience. 

Therefore, select a consultant with experi- 
ence. Investigate the results of work that he 
has done elsewhere. Keep in mind, of course, 
his knowledge of building planning, as well as 
his ability to influence persons with whom he 
deals and make them understand the basic 
problems involved. An expert in library 
building planning who cannot get his ideas 
across to the architect, to the other members 
of the planning team, and to the institution’s 
administration may be useless however much 
he knows. 

He should be able to explain his point of 
view. He must be a good salesman. He must 
not be overly dogmatic. He should be fearless 
in expressing his views. He must avoid undue 
aggressiveness. He must understand the local 
situation. 

While he cannot be expected to be an archi- 
tect and an engineer or become too deeply 
involved in their problems, he must under- 
stand them well enough to avoid unsuitable 
and impractical suggestions. He must also 
keep in mind the present situation and pro- 
spective future library developments as well. 

The desirability of picking the right con- 
sultant cannot be overemphasized, and, more 
important still, the right consultant for the 
particular job at hand. A man may be very 


suitable for one institution and not fof" 


another. 

The proper qualifications for a good li- 
brarian do not necessarily make a good li- 
brary building consultant. Just because a 
man is eminent in the library profession does 
not mean he is equally experienced in plan- 
ning buildings. Do not pick a building con- 
sultant because he is the successful administra- 
tor of a large library or because he is in the 
same city or state. The fact that he may have 
worked successfully on a pubife library 
building doesn’t necessarily mean that he can 
do the same on a college library or vice versa. 
Problems of college library building planning 
and university library building planning 
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differ considerably, and so on. Pick a man 
with the knowledge, experience, and the 
broad-gauge mind that will enable him to 
understand the particular problem and to help 
where help is needed. If someone is needed 
to influence the governing board, the library 
committee, or the administrative officers, 
rather than to help with the details of the 
building planning, pick someone who can do 
that. I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of picking the right man. 


3. At what stage in the planning should 
he be selected? 


If you are going to have a consultant, se- 
lect him just as soon as possible. He can 
help decide whether you should build a new 
or add to an old building. He can help select 
the site. He can properly give advice about 
the selection of an architect. He generally 
should not recommend a specific firm, but he 


can offer suggestions for the qualifications - 


needed, There is no question but that if 
there is to be a consultant, the sooner he is 
appointed and can start work, the better. He 
may be able to prevent various mistakes if he 
is appointed before important decisions have 
been made which will be impossible or em- 
barrassing or expensive to change. Too often 
the library building consultant is not called 
in until decisions difficult to alter have been 
made by the institution and the architect. 
This does not mean that it is unwise to have a 
consultant unless he is chosen at the begin- 
ning. A situation may often develop which 
makes the appointment imperative. But the 
lier he is chosen, the better. 


4. What do you pay him? 


There is no accepted schedule of payments 
for library consultants as there is for archi- 
‘tects. The latter are almost always employed 
on a percentage basis, which varies with the 
type of building and its location. Library 
building consultants are not an organized 
and accepted profession and they may never 
be. One hopes their charges are not based 
on what*the traffic will bear. On the other 
hand, they may properly consider themselves 
to be like physicians who adapt their charges 
to the patient. 

There are three fairly definite methods 


used in charging. One is a percentage basis, 
the percentage varying according to what is 
expected of them. Is the consultant to follow 
the procedures through from beginning to 


end, asthe architect does, supervising the 
construction as well as making the prelimi- 


nary plans, the working drawings, and speci- 
fications, or will his assignment be completed 
when working drawings are authorized? The 
answer; of course, makes a difference in the 
percentage. 

The second: method is an agreement by 
which the work will be done for a definite. . 
sum, or at least an amount not exceeding 
that figure, with consideration given, as the 
plans develop, to the amount of time spent. 
Ralph Ellsworth suggested, in his College and 
Research Libraries article, that for a $1.5 
million college library, one-tenth of one per 
cent or $1500 might be budgeted for the 
consultant. He added that it might not all be 
used, and he went into some detail about how 
many days might be required. If this method 
is adopted, Ellsworth’s computations can form 
a basis for calculations, keeping in mind 
that the size of the project might well affect 
the percentage figure used. 

The third method is for the consultant 
simply to say that his charges will be so 
much a day, plus expenses. The per diem 
may vary from $50 up, according to the 
experience and, you might say, prestige of the 
consultant and the job at hand. A small col- 
lege library or a branch library costing 
$200,000 might need a consultant, but a tenth 
of one per cent of the total or $200 would not 
be adequate, and $150 to $200 a day would 
be too much if too many days were involved. 
- This work is not sufficiently well organized 
or set in its ways at present for a definite 
scale for any of these methods to be pro- 
posed. Some consultants, particularly with 
institutions in which they are interested for 
one reason or another, do a great deal with- 
out any charge except for expenses. 

I have only two definite suggestions in 
connection with charges. The institution 
should base its selection primarily on the 
person it wants, not on the cost. The con- 
sultant should not try to bargain and charge 
ag much as traffic will bear, but should set his 
rate for the particular job and let the insti- 
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tution take it or leave it. 

It should be noted that it is always danger- 
ous to attempt to give advice without know- 
ing fairly intimately the local situation, includ- 
ing the climate, the terrain, the campus and its 
master plan, if any, as well as the general 
spirit and atmosphere, philosophy, and objec- 
tives of the institution. It is difficult to get 
acquainted with these without being on the 
spot. I suppose that I may have done more 
consulting “in absentia,” both here and 
abroad, than any one else in this field, and 


- it is not the best way to do it. 


5. What should the consultant do? 


The consultant should do everything that 
he can to bring about a better building. He 
should make available his knowledge and ex- 
perience to those concerned, using his best 
judgment when to push and when perhaps to 
hold back temporarily or permanently, if he 
believes that someone else’s voice on a par- 
ticular point at a particular time can be more 
valuable. He should refrain from arguments 
for the sake of argument or to show off his 
knowledge. He should defer to the specialist 
in the field for which he is not especially 
qualified, although if he has a definite opinion 
based on good authority, he should state his 
case as quietly and persuasively as he can. 
He should not be underhanded in his work, 
but should avoid butting his head against 
a stone wall if there is a good way around it. 

More specifically, if the consultant is called 
on at the very beginning, as his first task he 
should go over the whole situation in gen- 
eral terms, to obtain a firm grasp of it. He 
should try to learn enough about the institu- 
tion, its history and background, and its ob- 
jectives so that the framework of the library’s 
requirements becomes reasonably clear. He 
should then translate these requirements, in 
his own mind if not for publication, into 
approximate square footage. 

A consultant may have basic formulas for 
use in this way. Different formulas, of course, 
are required for different types of institutions. 
I may find that in a small academic library, 
for instance, something like this will help. 
Ten to twelve volumes can be shelved in one 
square foot of gross floor space. In a larger 
library up to fifteen may be a safe figure. 
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Fifty square feet or a little more will ac- 
commodate a reader. This fifty square feet 
will provide not only for reading room space 
but for the staff to serve the readers, the 
processing work space, and the architectural 
space as well. The space for books and for 
readers and services to readers added to- 
gether will give the gross square feet, if no 
unusual special facilities are required, such 
as an auditorium, audio-visual areas, an ex- 
hibition room beyond normal lobby space, 
classrooms, more than a limited number of 
seminars or faculty studies, and special 
lounges. These are extras and must be added 
to the previous figure. 

With a very rough total of space require- 
ments available, the present building should 
be investigated carefully to determine whether 
with rearrangements within that building the 
space required for a few years more can be 
provided. Possibly a wing could be added 
without leaving the building in an undesirable 
position aesthetically or functionally. The 
possibility and advisability of an addition 
should always be considered so that no in- 
terested person can say that such a plan has 
been left out of consideration. 

It is, of course, necessary at this stage to 
reach a decision regarding how far in the 
future plans should be made for, because not 
only the present but the future requirements 
are of interest. 

When the total space requirements have 
been decided, the site problem should be 
settled. That decision should not be frozen 
until the consultant knows what is needed -~ 
and can be sure that a building of the sid7™ 
required can be placed on the plot selected 
and, if the long view is to be taken, that 
thought is given to the next stage when the 
new building will outgrow its space. 

Then it is time to go back to the program 
for the architect and see that it is completed. 
It should provide, if not the exact size of 
each area, an indication of the required size 
in terms of readers, staff, and collections to 
be housed and the desired spatial relation- 
ships between the different areas... 

This problem of program writing is a 
matter of greatest importance. As often as 
practicable the program should be written 
locally by the librarian or his building com- 
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mittee or someone on the scene who is skilled 
in the task of this sort. This is suggested be- 
cause it is almost impossible for an outsider 
to obtain the required information in a short 
time. But it must be added immediately that 
the consultant can and generally should take 
a leading part in the program writing, pri- 
marily by asking the questions that should 
be answered and making sure that important 
points are not omitted. In other words, he 
should be the guide and critic rather than the 
author. Sometimes he will think that he 
could do it better and more easily by him- 
self and perhaps he could, but on the whole, 
if the program is written by those who have 
to live with the results, it should be more sat- 
isfactory. The building committee and the 
librarian, for instance, will understand the 
program better if they have written it or 
taken fairly direct responsibility for it. They 
will then be able to explain it more success- 
fully to the faculty and students, the govern- 
ing boards, or the public in general, than if 
it is written by the consultant. 

The spatial relationships within the build- 
ing part of the program are of first impor- 
tance and will have much to do with the 
success of the building. Other important fac- 
tors to be kept in mind are the special features 
that the institution wants to incorporate, such 
as the question of all-night study areas, open 
or closed stack access, the policy in regard 
to seminars and studies, smoking rooms, 
lounges, exit controls, auditoriums, exhibi- 
tion areas, etc. 

Help in selecting the architect after or be- 


A 
"more the program has been completed in many 


cases can be provided by the consultant. But, 
as already noted, this must be done with care 
with the consultant generally confining him- 
self to suggestions on the type and the char- 
eacteristics of the architect to be selected rather 
than recommending a particular architect. 
The consultant, or the institution for that 
matter, ordinarily should not prepare sche- 
matic drawings or preliminary sketches for 
the architect beyond those which indicate de- 
sired spatial relationships. It is important, 
however, for the consultant to see and discuss 
with those concerned the drawings that the 
architect makes, particularly those that have 
to do with spatial relationships and function. 


| 

He should also comment on the adequacy of 
the space assignments proposed and whether 
they fulfill the program requirements. He cer- 
tainly should be involved with equipment lay- 
outs and traffic patterns, floor loads, floor 
coverings, lighting, acoustic problems, ventila- 
tion, and so forth. He should study all of the 
architect’s proposals. Furniture design, par- 
ticularly sizes, are within his province, and, 
to a limited extent, color and finish. 

H, during the planning stage, the archi- 
tects and one or more members of the plan- 
ning team visit other libraries to learn about, , 
possible solutions to planning problems and, 
of equal importance, how not to solve them, 
this can often be done under the sponsorship 
and direction of the consultant, who can sug- 
gest libraries to be visited and points to be 
kept in mind during the visits. If he goes 
along, which is desirable, he can call attention 
to important points. 

He should be available to telephone and by 
letter as questions and problems arise, through- 
out the working drawings stage and prefer- 
ably during construction as well, even if he 
does not appear on the scene himself. ee 





A RETIREMENT HOME FOR LIBRARIANS? 


A study of the need for a librarians’ retirement 
residence, sponsored by ALA, is being made by 
a committee of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion, a result of numerous inquiries over the past 
several years. The advantages of such a program, 
which will probably include savings on such 
items as rent and medical care, are still to be 
determined. 

In recent years, the institutionalized air of re- 
tirement residences has given way to a more 
individualized design. Many have swimming 
pools, recreational facilities, meeting places, and 
infirmaries. If ALA were to adopt such a pro- 
gram, it would follow the new trend and supply 
the maximum number of comforts and con- 
veniences, suited to librarians’ varying needs 
and income. 

Before undertaking such a project, however, 
a number of factors need to be considered, the 
first of whitch is membership interest. Those who 
might wish to participate are urged to write to 
the LAD Committee on Retirement Homes at 
ALA headquarters, including comments and 
suggestions on such matters as location and 
type of residence. All replies will be kept con- 
fidential. 
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K ey concerns 


... a brief report from National Library 


Week Headquarters by Virginia H. Math- 
ews, associate director... 


He who writes at late or odd hours, or under 
pressure of time and fatigue, and most espe- 
cially after eight whirlwind weeks of attend- 
ing library meetings and conferences, needs to 
beware especially of the puns which lie in 


' ‘wait to heighten his euphoria. Yet knowing 


all this, the above title for this short piece 
still stands, even though the theme for the 
poster and other display materials this year 
is: Reading Is the Key. 

When art work for the poster was shown at 
a number of the regional library meetings this 
fall spontaneous applause and apparently un- 
qualified approval was the response every- 
where. The poster will be available with de- 
rivative phrases and with several different 
colors highlighting the basic black and gold 
and white of the artwork: “Reading is the 
Key to Opportunity,” “Reading is the Key to 


: New Worlds,” and “Reading is the Key to Un- 


derstanding.” 

Nationwide emphasis on the 1964 theme 
and important substantive areas will again be 
focused through articles in mass circulation 
magazines, radio and TV programs and spots, 
and the efforts of the some 60 national mem- 
bership organizations with which the head- 


quarters office works. All of this work is done’ 
to provide a framework, an impetus for state _ 


and local programs, and to reinforce locally 
selected goals for action. As always, the na- 
tional program is concerned with pointing up 
the relevancy of continuing lifetime reading 
habits and library use to the life and concerns 


_ of each and every one of 190,000,000 Amer- 


ican citizens. Further, the national program 
uses every channel it can command to evoke 
an understanding of what good library service 
is and what it takes in staff, materials, and 
facilities to provide it; it is engaged, if you 
will, in the business of raising public expec- 
tations in regard to library service. Finally, 
the national program aims to encourage local 
examination of resources and action steps to- 





ward improvement. Within this broad frame- 
work state and local programs point up a wide 
variety of particulars and specifics regarding 
the “whys,” the “whats,” and the “hows” 
of reading and library development. 

From deep in the middle of the seventh 
NLW program year, we can report that maga- 
zines, organizations, and all with whom we 
work are responding with intense interest to 
the four critical areas selected by the steering 
committee for special emphasis this year: 

l. The attack on illiteracy, with primary 
focus on the development of lifetime read- 
ing habits in the very young, as a preventive 
measure. 

2. The economic and social importance of 
state library services. 

3. The many career opportunities offered 
by the library profession to talented young 
people and to college-educated mature people 
seeking “second careers.” 

4. The continuing urgent need for more 
and better school and academic libraries to 
provide our rapidly expanding student popu- 
lation with educational resources demanded 
by modern teaching methods and curricula. 

Full details about prices and purchasing 
details are included in the promotion aids 
brochure which librarians should have re- 
ceived by now. A brochure to be sent early 
in the year will give details about the pur- 
chase of radio recordings and of film spots 
for TV and theatre use. Additional brochures 
may be obtained by request to: Promotion 
Aids Brochures, Box 3880, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 10017. eee 








by Myrl Ricking 


THE FLAVOR OF LIBRARIANSHIP - 

“Great cooking,” said Maurice-Edmond Sail- 
land, the prince of gastronomes, “is simply a 
matter of things having the taste of what they 
are.” This is true of great recruiting too, but 
where is the Escoffier or even Fanny Farmer who 
can provide us with the recipe for achieving 
it? 

How do we ere the taste of what librarian- 
ship really is? 


We can attract the attention of newspaper 


-« editors by dramatic shortages, but need does not 


A 


-— 


< 


- induce people to join us. 


We can describe the variety of kinds and 
types of positions in books, brochures, and ar- 
ticles, but at best these can only supply informa- 
tion to those already involved. 

The task is dificult for any profession, but 
more so for us than most, since librarianship 


seems so frequently to be the invisible profes- 


sion. 

People know what a surgeon does and it is 
dramatic. Anyone who has been in a classroom 
knows what a teacher does (even if he may not 
completely understand what goes into the skill 
of a good one). 


Certainly we cannot hope to convey the flavor - 


of librarianship to those who do not use libraries 


oyin places where libraries are poor. But even 


very good users of very good libraries may still 
have no understanding of what a librarian does. 
This is because the part of the job performed 
in their presence is so small a part of the whole. 
In fact, the greater the skill of the librarian the 
Jess it shows. 

It is reminiscent of the famous comment made 
by Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale, at the 
-dedication of the new Sterling Memorial build- 
ing. After all the celebratory words had been 
spoken he reminded the audience that the li- 
brary- was inside. | 

Thus it*is also with the librarian. His real 
work is inside—not only the library but himself, 
and it does not show through the bones and 
skin of his cranium. 

At a recent meeting of the Engineers’ Council 


: 
f 


for Professio 





al Development, where a panel of 
as aùswering questions on recruit- 
t turned to this subject. There was 






general agregi ent that factual, unglamorized in- 
formation r garding the profession—its nature 
and requir 1ents——was important and useful. 


“But more than this,” said one of the counselors, 
“what we need is something which will convey 
what the life of the person will be like who 
chooses the profession. What will be his place 
and role in the community? By what values will 
he live? This is what the young person needs to 
know.” 

But how is this done? 

Work experience in libraries and personal re- 
Jationships ‘with librarians are the obvious 
answers. Every survey yet made of why people 
have become’ librarians cites these as the two 
most important factors. 

‘Student help is indispensable in most college 
and public libraries, and volunteer library as- 
sistants abound in high schools. From these 
groups over the years have come many entrants 
to the profession, just as individual librarians 
since libraries began have managed here and 
there to draw young people into the profession 
through the attraction of their own examples. 

But how many of the jobs assigned to stu- 
dents-in the: normal course of events provide the 
true flavor of librarianship? Do not most of them 
provide instead the very essence of what librar- 
ianship is not—the most routine of the clerical 
chores, with! little attention to the assistant’s 
understanding of the rest of the a or of 
what it is trying to do? ` 

And how ‘many librarians delibérately and 


_ consciously try to reach young people, educators, 


and lay people in the community in ways which 
will call attention to the librarian, as well as 
to the library and its services? ` 

Within the last ten years many libraries have 
developed trainee and intern programs—primar- 
ily to meet their own needs, but having the direct 
result of bringing many people into the profes- 
sion. -And more and more librarians are giving 
of their time and energy to carry the message 
personally. > 

Should not the trainee approach, however, be 
extended to ‘include even part-time students, at 
least to the'extent of giving them assignments in 
more than one department, with an introduction 
in each case to the purpose and functioning of 
the unit? !' 

Library administrators universally recognize 
staffing as one of their primary responsibilities. 


` And untold. amounts of time, energy, and money 


are spent on recruiting in tie sense of luring to 
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one’s own library graduates of the library schools 
and librarians employed in other libraries. There 
is, of course, nothing wrong with this; it is 
necessary. Bui it adds no numbers to the total 
of trained personnel available, and it contrib- 
utes nothing to the solution of the problem. 

The establishment of positions with adequate 
training content is expensive, just as the use of 
staff time for recruiting to the profession is ex- 
pensive for the individual library. If libraries are 
to emerge, however, from the present situation 
where every advance is hindered by lack of staff, 
recruiting in the true sense of bringing people 
into the profession must be accepted as a part 
of each library’s responsibility. 

We do not expect our book selection to be ac- 
complished in after-hours or leave it to a commit- 
tee, no matter how good, which meets only twice 
a year; and we cannot expect to accomplish re- 
cruitment in this way either. As someone has 
said, it’s a little like the woman so busy rubbing 
the clothes on the board that she can’t get down- 
town to buy a washing machine. Or, to return 
to the original metaphor, perhaps what we need 
first is some time on the part of the cooks. 
M. Sailland may not have said it, but he cer- 






Give a Solid Vocabulary 





MY FIRST GOLDEN DICTIONARY by 
Mary Reed and Edith Osswald. Illus- 
trated by Richard Scarry. The perfect be- 
ginner’s book where simple definitions are 
augmented by delightful color drawings 
to make learning as pleasant as it is effec- 
tive. a” x 1214” ...24 pages. For grades 
1 to 3. Net $1.99. 


THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen 
Wales Walpole. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Elliott. A brilliant, colorful book contain- 
ing 1030 words for 2nd to 4th grade chil- 
dren. Extends the vocabulary of the “First 
Dictionary”. “. uses over 1500 illustrations 
to apply the effective word-picture 


Golden P 
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tainly knew that great cooking requires time and 
skill and careful attention to both ingredients 
and techniques. 

We do have the ingredients—fine ones; there 
is no profession more richly endowed. We dwell 
in the land of plenty so far as what we have to 
offer the recruit is concerned. And provided with 
cooks concerned with the work, the skills are not 
beyond us. 

The flavor will always rest with the individual 
librarian. Let us hope, though, that he keeps in 
mind the customer and is not too concerned al- 
ways with the way Grandma did it. For we are 
recruiting not for the libraries of the past, or 
even those of today, but for those we need to 
have tomorrow. 

Kenneth Beasley, sociologist and political sci- 
entist, has said that tomorrow we will be re- 
cruiting “activists, interested in the challenges 
of complex problems.” Let us hope so, for we 
have the problems. And if this is the kind of 
person we want, perhaps the flavor we should 
try to achieve should be made up not so much 
of techniques and duties, but of the broader 
questions before the house today. 


At least this is one recipe. eee 






method of learning. 10” x 1234”...96 
pages. Net $2.99. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by 
Lilian Moore. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. The complete basic dictionary 
that adds many new words... extends 
meanings...and is still easy and fun to 
use for youngsters in grades 3 to 5. 854” x 
10%"... 80 pages. Net $2.59. 


THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDEN DICTION. 
ARY by Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette 
Watters. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush, The first adult-type dictionary for 
grades 3 through 6... contains 7,445 en- 
tries, over 10, variants, 2,120 full color 
pictures, pronunciation guide and other 
useful information. 714" x 1014”... 544 
pages. Net $4.99. 

READING READINESS 
Beautiful color illustrations bring hun- 
dreds of basic words to life for initial 
vocabulary training. 

RICHARD SCARRY'S BEST WORD BOOK 
EVER, delightfully written and illustrated 
(each picture labeled) to introduce the 
youngster to over 1200 words he must 
learn. 10%” x 11%” ...96 pages, Net $3.99. 


The Golden Happy Book of WORDS, 
illustrated by Joe Kaufman. Introduces 
children to familiar, everyday. objectg, 
like food, clothing, furniture, basic num- 
bers, in related groups and scenes. 654” 
x 1214” ...24 pages. Net $1.99. 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


_ SUPPLEMENTS TO PHOTOCOPYING GUIDE 


-A continuing evaluation of new photocopying ` 


equipment is being conducted for the Library 
Technology Project by its consultant on repro- 
duction processes, William R. Hawken. Mr. 
Hawken’s evaluations are being published as 
supplements to his Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes, LTP Publication Number 4. 
Supplement No. 1 to Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes is now available from the ALA Publish- 
ing Department for $2. It has been distributed 
on appropriate standing order lists. This first 


supplement evaluates the Docustat, manufac- | 


tured by Documat, Inc., and the 3M “107” Stand- 
ard and Portable Dry Photo-Copying Machines 
manufactured by Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company. All of these machines are 
book copiers. The Docustat, a coin-operated op- 


‘tical copier, employs the stabilization process. 


The 3M machines are contact reflex copiers 

which use the Dual Spectrum process. | 
Some 35 half-tones are used to illustrate the 
Docustat. and the “107’s,” their operating tech- 
niques, processes, and quality of reproduction. 
The advantages and disadvantages of each 
method and model are discussed and cost studies 
are included. | 
The second supplement, in preparation, will 
evaluate the. new Copease Duplex Book Copier 
the SCM Corporation’s Wedgelite. Other 


ok copiers planned for inclusion in the evalua- 


tion program include the new Apeco Panel-Lite, 
the Vico-Matic, and the Pacer Sightscope. 

All of the supplements will be 8% by 11 
inches in size and punched for insertion in 
standard loose-leaf notebooks. 


ADHESIVES FOR BOOK LABELS 

The Library Technology Project is attacking 
the problem of book marking in several ways to 
meet different library situations, including the 
development and identification of mechanical 
labeling s¥stems. 

For those libraries which cannot justify the 
use of mechanical systems, LTP has sought to 
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identify a. good adhesive or adhesives to adhere 
small paper or cloth labels to the wide variety of 
binding materials used in bookbinding. A grant 
from the| (Council on Library Resources sup- 
ported such a testing program which Foster D. 
Snell, Incl! conducted. 

Adhesiv es were to be tested solely for their 
effectivendss in adhering labels to-books and not 
for any other application. Since labels are sel- 
dom affixed to the spines of rare books, the pH 
(measure. of acidity) of these adhesives was not 
a matter ' of concern. What was wanted is an 


` adhesive which will affix a label securely at all 


edges to resist removal, be flexible and resistant 
to a variety of temperatures and humidities, and 


strong enough so that no overcoating is re- .. 


quired. The laboratory was also asked to recom- 
mend the most expedient method of applying the 
adhesive to the label and the label to the book. 
Some 30 polyvinyl acetate and elastomer type 
adhesives;' plus a number of the pressure sensi- 
tive type;: were evaluated, using Eastern State 
starch-filled cloth labels on six of the most com- 
monly used binder materials. A minimum bond 
(peel) strength of 5 pounds per linear inch 
was considered necessary. None of the pressure ~ 
sensitive adhesives attained a bond strength 
higher than 1 to 2 pounds per lineal inch. The 
very property which makes pressure sensitive ad- 
hesives so! convenient, their cold flow, makes the 
adhesive impermanent. These adhesives stick to 
a variety :of surfaces on contact or with light 
pressure; ‘ultimate bond strength is attained im- 
mediately! because no solvent or water is needed 


to provide complete contact of the adhering sur- 


faces. What is gained in flow is sacrificed in 
bond strength: 

One commercial adhesive not ordinarily avail- 
able to libraries, Arabol E1773B, met all re- 
quirements for label use to a high degree. 
Three additional commercial adhesives—Arabol 
E2135B, Poly Resin 4503, and EC-1099—per- 


. formed Very well too. The results of the Snell 


tests were made known to the companies from 
which librarians usually buy their supplies so 
that they. might market one or more of these 
adhesives’ if they wished. Bro-Dart Industries 
has informed LTP that it plans to stock Arabol 
E1773B. Gaylord Brothers, Inc., reports that it 
intends to add ‘one of the two Arabol products 
to its line of library adhesives. 

In all! cases, the laboratory recommends the 
use of ungummed cloth labels (similar to the 
Eastern ‘State starch-filled type used in this 
study) over paper because of their ‘superior 
strength: | 

Allowing labels to dry in air after application 
of the adhesive is a procedure which should be 
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OLD IRONSIDES 


The Story of USS Constitution 
Capta Thama; x Horgan KON (Rar 















John F. kd 
“I hope that as many Americans as 
posable w will visit the Constitution In years 
‘to come, and I hope that those who can- 
not will read Captain Horgan’s book.” 
from the Foreword 

Samuel Eliot Morison: 

“I commend [this book] to all 
Americans and all lovers of ships and 
sailing everywhere.” from the Introduction 


104 pages Extensively illustrated 84x11 
Price $4.95 Publication date Oct. 31, 1963 


Published by. burdette & company, inc. 
”" 120-130 TUDOR STREET, BOSTON 27, MASS. 











10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 








followed with all polyvinyl acetate adhesives 
ordinarily used in libraries. 

In general, each adhesive and each use should 
have specified both a minimum and maximum 
open time. When these limits are not met or are 
exceeded, inferior bonds result. These charac- 
teristics are determined by the drying, film 
forming, wetting, and penetrating properties of 
the adhesives and the physical and chemical 
nature of the surfaces to be bonded. In the case 
of a library adhesive for labels, the primary 
concern is the minimum open time—how quickly 
can the labels be applied? 

Setting time is defined as the time required 
for the bond to reach its optimum strength and 
performance characteristics. This property, like 
open time, is determined by adhesive composi- 
tion and the surfaces to be bonded. 

Under normal atmospheric conditions, the ap- 
plication properties of adhesives ordinarily used 
in libraries would range from a minimum open 
time of 1 minute to a maximum open time of 30 
minutes, and a setting time of 1 -hour. The ad- 
hesive should be tacky (sticky) before the label ~ 
is applied to the book. The opening and setting 
times can be translated into the following in- 
structions for librarians: Apply adhesive (with 
brush) to label. Allow to dry in air until ad- 
hesive is tacky. Apply label to binding with 
moderate pressure; wipe with a sponge to ensure 
complete contact of adhesive and binding. Allow 
to set one hour before using. 

If the viscosity (flow) of an adhesive is found 
to be too high for certain applications, the addi- 
tion of small amounts of water, with stirring, 
will give a less viscous mixture. However, the 
viscosity of the adhesive as purchased is designed 
to give the best performance, and unless the in- 
structions on the package say otherwise, it is 
best not to dilute. There is danger in adding 
water because the strength of the adhesive 
be lost unknowingly—LTP conducted a,series of ™ 
supplementary tests and found this to be true. 


All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders ‘On 
Approval’ Invited. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 
to print library 

catalog card {3x5} 
$54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (312x512) and 4x6 card, $64.50 
LIVING STAMP, to print cal! number, addien, label, 
etc., $24.50. = 

Please order direot from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P. 0. Box 428, Notre Dame, [ndlana 
iNew mar re will be: 88100 Juniper Rd., 
South Bend, tod. 48637) 
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DEMCO DISCABINETS 
for storing records 
provide protection 


and convenient rec- 
ord access. Each 
album has its own 
pocket which is num- 
bered the same as the 
album to prevent loss 
or misplaced albums. 
Discabinets stack to 
form compact storage ;,  _ 
area. Cabinets are 

made of 20 gauge steel with reinforced sides and 
partitions. The units hold 60 LP records and 
covers, and are available in crackle gray baked 
enamel finish, open front or with a door. Write 
Demco, P.O. Box 1488, Madison, Wis., for fur- 


ther information. 





Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 


* 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


A free on request 


wr 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


K 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. - 


pg 


Confinuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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TECHNICOLOR 
CORP. an- 
nounces the in- 
troduction | of 
two new 8mm 
film projectors. 
The models are 
800 WA and 
500 WA and 
feature wide- . 
angle zoom lens which present large pictures from 
a position close to the screen for desk-top use or 
for rear projection screens. The same lens will 
provide pictures of correct size for conventional 
projection. The deluxe 800 WA instant 8mm 
movie projector with self-retracting cord reel, 
room lamp outlet, and chrome trim is $94.50. 
The economy model 500 WA is $84.50. Both 
projectors feature “Magi-Cartridge” instant load- 
ing, which eliminates film handling, threading, 
or rewinding. Projectors are available through 
audio-visual dealers and film producers. 





+ + * 


ERASOMATIC is an electric eraser for removing 
pencil and ink markings. Used like a pencil, the 
eraser will start immediately when the hand 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE! Fingertip setting to 
any year of present calendar from 1582 
through 1979 {complete Gregorian calendar). 
Shows full year, months in regular order, ex- 
act number of days, leap years and regular 
years. Check day of birth, marriages, coming 
vacations, historical events, travel, retirement, 
and’ other dates. Locates all years on which 
any date falls on a particular day of the 
week. Calendar is flat, approx. 6” X 10”. 
Attractive white vinyl body, two color printing. 


Send $2.00 to: 
Histori-Cal, Box 660, Gary, Ind. 46401 
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Now Oreasure Orove, 
THE COVERS THAT HELP YOU 
SERVE YOUNG READERS 
BETTER 


ARE 
WEARING O~ 
OVERCOATS 


A coat of clear, 
tough plastic keeps them 
extra bright, extra beautiful for an 
extra long time. 
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Exclusively from 


Oreasure Orove 
- LIBRARY BINDERS 
FOR “HOMEWARD BOUND” BOOKS 


LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 








BaT 
HEPES ADs LEE R E » 
"A wt 
mate Lp ees 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
fe atres mers different whe ia doth ponts thar sny alte: whtescle: 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCGCE, ILL. 


POSITION IN SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


$8130-$9815. New York State Education De- 
partment. Nationwide Testing. No Residence 
Requirement. Provides consultative services in 
the specialty to schools in New York State. 
Master's with 3 years experience, or 2 years ex- 
pce and additional year of graduate study. 
est January il. - 
Write RECRUITMENT UNIT 18EE 


New YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
CIVIL SERVICE 

THE STATE CAMPUS 

ALBANY, New YORK 12226 
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the V-8, 150-watt, 





piece is lifted and stops when it is replaced; a. 
nightlock keeps motor from starting accidentally. 
Erasing agent is a special rubber rod 4” long, 
available in different grades for a wide variety 
of applications. As the rubber is used, a con- 
venient renewer maintains the proper tip length 
for efficient erasing. The motor is guaranteed 
for ten years. For further information write the 
manufacturer, Margo Co., 8800 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland 44104. 


A COMBINATION 
FILMSTRIP - SLIDE 
projector has been 
introduced by 
Viewlex, Inc. of 
Holbrook, L.I. The 


new models are 





and the V-83, 300- 
watt “Little Gi- 
ants,” and they can be used on filmstrips or 
35mm color slides. Changeover from strip to 
slide is accomplished by changing the carrier. | 
The models measure 10” and weigh 5 Ibs. Their 
projection will fill any size screen, from a ‘table 
top 9” to the huge auditorium size 16’ screen. 
This is made possible by utilizing a highly pre- 
cisioned 3-element optically balanced system 
complete with a color-corrected anastigmat lens. 
The filmstrip mechanism features push-in thread- 
ing, positive framing, and continuous click stop 
advance from frame to frame. The slide car- 
rier has a “shutter” which assures no glare or 
white screen during the slide change. Both 
models have a lamp ejector to facilitate lamp 
replacement. Price of the V-8 is $39.50 and the 
V-83 is $54.50. Write the manufacturer for addi- 
tional details. W. 
+ » * ae 
CaTaLoc Carp reproduction service has been 
introduced by the Reproduction Service Centers 
of Xerox Corp., located in several principal U.S. 
and Canadian cities. The service consists of 
prompt duplication of catalog cards on identical 
card stock exactly the same size as the original. 
The copies may be had in any volume and are 
precision punched and trimmed after the reading 
matter is reproduced by xerography. The original 
cards -are mailed in mailers provided by the 
Service Center. Cards are microfilmed ‘in file 
sequence and as a result are returned in the 
same order. The copies are of durable, top grade 
stock of 100% rag content. Samples and fur- 
ther information will be sent on request. Write 
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Reproduction Service Centers, 700 Midtown 
Tower, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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RING 
BINDER - REPORT 
Cover features 
flexible rings 
which permit the 
presentation to lie 
flat when opened. 
This report-pres- 
entation cover 
combines the con- 
venience of a ring 
binder with the lightweight compactness and 
economy of a paper report and adds the ad- 
vantages of plastic and wire binding with several 
features of its own. It is manufactured by the 
Eaton Paper Corp. of Pittsfield, Mass. Hi-Line’s 
binding elements are three flexible plastic bands 
which permit the contents to lie flat when the 
covers are open and also enable the binder to 
expand or contract as its contents are increased 
or sheets are removed. The Hi-Line binder ca- 
pacity is from one sheet to a half-inch stack of 
papers, and it features a closed back with no 
folds, to give it a book-like appearance. The re- 
port cover holds standard 3-hole-punched 
814” X 11” sheets. 
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Disptay UNITS 
for free-stand- 
ing library use 
haye been in- 
troduced by 
Brewster, Inc., 
makers of 
“Pélecat.” The 
unit corsists of 
three or more 
8° x 1%” di- 
ameter anodized aluminum poles with top trim 
caps and padded feet. Fittings are also avail- 
able to support both framed and unframed 
panels of inexpensive pegboard, homosote, or 
plywood, which are not included. Shape of the 
units, zigzag, V, cross, or maze, make them free 
standing. Cost of three poles and fittings is less 
than $30; to this add the cost of panels in your 
locality. For further information write the 
Brewster Cérp., Old Lyme, Conn. eoo 
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For every library 

and ‘classroom 

Rand M°¢Nally’s 
ILLUSTRATED ATLAS 
OF TODAY’S WORLD 


in 12 volumes 
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“The best class and reference atlas I’ve 
seen for intermediate and upper ele- 
mentary grades (grades 4-9) ...can 
profitably be added to every classroom 
—even on a limited budget. This set 
makes today’s world really come alive 
in pupils’ minds.”—~JAMES KIRCHHOFF, 
Principal, Hope Grade School, 

Park Forest, Illinois. 


RICHLY SUPPLEMENTS EVERY 
SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 
‘ONLY in these 12 handsome 
volumes will you find: 
e Interesting articles on every nation è 254 
full pages of detailed reference maps e 
Physical maps in realistic relief e 581 pic- 
tures, many in color, of significant places, 


~ ways of life e 277 colorful, special-purpose 


maps showing climate, vegetation, etc. e 
_1,080 large size, 814” x 11” pages e 12 vol- 
umes now in Library Binding e Cloth: 
C Grade e backbone: reinforced; head- 
bands; heavy binders board « $29.95 


Examine Free for 15 days—at our risk 


order from 
RAND MCNALLY 
Dept. ALA-2 


PO. Box 337, Skokie, Illinois 
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Golden Guides 


are fun to read... 


fully informativel 


Here is the world of nature...the ani- 
mals of land, sea and air, the rivers and 
mountains, even the world of outdoor 
sport...as colorfully and accurately 
presented as they are in real life! Gold- 
en Guides provide a wealth of useful 
and exciting information found in no 
other comparable source. They abound 


. in colorful illustration...the writing is 


clear and simple...and the handsome 
Goldencraft Binding lasts through the 
extensive field or classroom use they’re 
sure to get. 


-FAMOUS GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES: 
SEASHELLS w GAMEBIRDS m 
WEATHER m TREES u ZOOLOGY u 
BIRDS m STARS gs ROCKS AND MIN- 
ERALS m REPTILES AND AMPHIBI- 
ANS w FISHES m MAMMALS s 
SEASHORES m INSECTS m FLOWERS 
g FOSSILS 


New Spring 1964 titles 


GOLDEN REGIONAL GUIDES:. q] 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS by Herbert 
S. Zim » WASHINGTON,D. C. by Robert 

E. Smallman 

GOLDEN “HOBBY” GUIDES: 

Henry Gassers Guide to PAINTING m 
PHOTOGRAPHY by Herbert S. Zim,R. 
Will Burnett and Wyatt Brummitt (New- 
tly revised & fully up-dated.) 


OTHER GOLDEN REGIONAL GUIDES: 
THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by Natt 
N. Dodge and Herbert S. Zim m THE 
AMERICAN SOUTHEAST by Herbert S. 
Zim m THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST by 
Natt N. Dodge and Herbert S. Zim 
OTHER GOLDEN “HOBBY” GUIDES: 
SAILING by Bill Wallace m GUNS by 
Larry Koller m POWERBOATS by Bill 
Wallace 


All Golden Guides — $2.99 net each 


Golden Press Tne. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y, 





Rember Erkibits Round Table American Librery Assectetion 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin Phen 


Ss woms TO 
EACH SIZE. 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


` $3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 


12 doz. or mora, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional detalis. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 ə ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
New York, New York 


SUPER VISOR 
TECHNICAL 
CATALOGING 


Responsible for cataloging operations'of a 
large technical library system. 


Duties will include coordination of work of 
three professional catalogers in development 
of improved cataloging techniques. 


Requirements: Graduate Library degree, 
technical cataloging experience, administra- 
tive ability and a reading knowledge of at 
least one foreign language. 


Send resume to Mr. C. E. Babcock 
General Employment Dept., Room 159 


BELL TELEPHQNE 
LABORATORIES 


463 West St, New York, N. Y. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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¥ BALANCE SHEET——-AUGUST 31, 1963 
? i i - l; 
Assets z 
Envowsisnr Fonps: i 
Cash in agency account ....,.sassessrsecrssonesosrenroonnorearereveererrasrererret> laars Vases ers 3 «3,314.21 
Inveeatments—at cost ...... UU Oke aero eae Eee NS eee ne ee teeters eevee e 2,120,030.80 
Real eatate—at cost eoavevnententenaen ere een eoenwneeetevoanene ear nnnnweterange see@@eoeeeeoeruneoevew ai aay ets wourerermnee® s 179,422.50 > 
Advanced for headquartors building commtriction ...sssasnsnnvsasreevesssesaeereso sapqrsvsnevessooos . 1,100,823.88 
g l eee ee 
Toran Enpowscent FUND ASSETS .......0-c0-. dba Cua a wk sie ea gidsd Gite Sale EI, L Deu pea wane ome . 83,403,591.39 
Genexat. ano Special FUNDS: : l 
Cash in banks and on hand aeeaqeaeoeeoe et oe Otxcetrereeanceseeaeeervree eevee e et eaeeet sere etree eer sere wes rv a i Ga zsaenerateee 871,178.93 
United States treasury bills ........c cece ceees erences RE eer ETT ee er eer eee aerereeeneens 393,037.00 
Advances and miscellaneous accounts receivable .......... VER RANA GR a Come ON ae PORRI RET 17,735.57 
Prepaid expense and deferred charges .....-...2----04: peeepadleneeaeeeeeseess cakes cwbetessuseeeses 27,397.50 
Inventory of postage, paper, and supplios ...........005- T ET anaE eas eer ere 31,615.88 
Office devices and equipment at coat | 3 ; 
Lows allowance for depreciation ($13,406.08) ..... PeAAhWEN EEO rebut en heteeeTeNes PPT aa 8,085.75- 
z Headquarters Bullding—construction Semper eseeerneeonnuaes 6 ear bee oe ee ee oe ee sarees eneunons pasove 1,177,819.62 
—other costa ssnessoononnoseera Ciba E a a es weaned seb ecennenenes ..... 88,801.85 
—office oyulpment ..........5.- iv iveseae AT eas ghesees SOL ERS tae ay ce aay 137,441.38 2, 203,118.48 
se Ties: ARDET Terao seNe rA Ot AEN NEIRA LEEN ETAR A $5,606,704.87 
“4 ———————— 
' 
Liabilities a 
Enpowstent Funp BALANCES: B ‘ "i 
Carnegie Fund @eeeee ese ean e erp eree an aeeneheverr eee e eee nt eae ned en httnne tvennar e®eovpnteuvnean eee st eeeewens aonan wees 144,296.64 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund .............e00nee sd Cee tadenes COOL eee 2,952,497.51 
General Endowment Fund SOP ce cece 252,862.47 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund .......0..eeeee eens AIE E AE A E woes oe URES ERED ORO 5,014.58 
Melvil Dewey Modal Fund ...sessspansssrorersressrenee ce Sbsbiwate teres ada ERE E - 581.69 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fand .............2.00> EE E E wevebessesuseusaccones 31,411.96 
Oberly Memorial Fund ........ Geis he A ASA ve keliateveoent sag ee seated Sen iiaa PEE 1,078.64 
Horbert Putnam Honor Fund ...,nsssasssassnesessnnervossrrorapearsssesaanssas> PERRIERI 2,482.51 
James I. Whitney Fund ...sesserehersyessseossensarseneei Pattee screeds S xs bites teseeeines- E E 
Tora, EnpowManr Funp BALANCES ........ceccceeee ees A ens ree eer rete E ENE E AEREN 8,403,591.39 
_ | 
Geena anp SrecuL Fung: l 
Payable to Endowment Fund-~Headquarters Building Construction ............... iuleiwed dpa iete teste 1,100,823.88 
Miscellancons accounts payable Onenanereaereeseereetereerunna Oe eeeeaeweeroemraeren >> Pe ee ee ee es 5,273.70 
I; Headquarters Bullding Fund ..esecsessescreessrrerseecsere PE E R IE ETEA 238,796.58 
i Gen fral and Special Fond Balances ..........0.- URUSE DOKL UKE Roe PEO wNaES CaN Ruse E E E * 858,219.32 2,203,118.48 
TOTAL $ usumis eeeaereeouteonven eve ev eee eaeseacnanwoesenene See ener entree Pease zeseegeansreaet Fg pi a eta! weer ewer E E E E E $5,606,704.87 
t 
INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 
. S i Amount Per cent 
Membership Dues ............ PEHE E EENT EET. PEE A A TAE bisita PENEN EIEE A & 511,870 22.19 
PROOWIRGAY  -b5 ice weciene ty asbosea dared eaS aaa SA TOC ET POTEET OE EE Pe eM oe ee ee ee ne ten ee, $9,567 4,32 
pie ae Saline E EA Ikede aeae aT oe PE E EET, iecer teens AET AIEEE 25,574 i.l 
Conference ...... eee eee ee eee (Ga ees PARES Aa tae E EE Base idee A anesi ad EE irass eanes Bate setae 143,091 6.29 
Division Periodicals ........... er ere A E, See eee ere ee . 80,028 2.17 
Publishing Funds ............ EEEE E bas Sehk Renee sis IRR ee Re aeN anes Vial dd wkere REA nak EAA EA . 684,096 29.66 
Round Table Funds sisccsecsccatevces baxacusavecccadeca th recta A coun (eciral pease kena 2a S . 7,897 34 
Special Activities ............. EARE ESES AIDE VOEE Wen riadia EE n T ETEEN .. SABA 2.36 
Special Projects ®.%......... SEES o a ede er ree reer res ce Corres CT ee Ree .. 727,860 31.56 
- [> i aS a 
; $2,306,325 100.00 
Pt I 
i 
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GENERAL AND PUBLISHING FUNDS 
Income Summary 


September 1, 1962 to August 31, 1963 
9.1 -62 9-1-6! 
to to 
8-31-63 8-31-62 
Dues, Endowment, etc. 
Membership Dues : 
Personnel <5vc kbd 5 6 cco oo Wale psa ve ee Rane See ORs Sipe Se a 508 5 NTRS S EPC Reb Som HEELS eee e stag aes EPTFE .$ 328,169.35 $ 294,037.00 
Tgtitntignal | o.scc och 6060 265 5 os adencdiee 4idewe Soca ss idee cows ween eek ee ee E ezesssasssose 151,248.18 124,064.40 
Special and affiliation 22.00. ceercerecerercees ii Re Rae Oe Ka ROE ee LEAR crara dekas EAA 20,100.00 19,675.90 
El t E E EEE E E E 0 COTA A N E E A Eee Rene eee N ices T EA eae 1,300.00 | 71,644.56 
Additional allotments .sesessarnsesososseserereerzeoresserssr>tzsrerssssrarervs ORERE veseceee 10,852.00 8,977.75 
Endowment Funds 
Carnegio Corporation  .ccossscvccccvicsctvcrscnecccccenterccerescewesttvensvasessesssneasenns EPE $0,648.28 160,073.78 
GOneral 54 ose 8669600 dra WSR ES VERO SI RECS ne Manas sone Jisui ENEE T errr eT rr eT 8,918.25 6,586.28 
Membership Directory salos ...cccecceceeeeceueeeee oe Ae asa REE EEE ee sasaa 8,471.01 8,074.80 
Midwinter Meeting registration .cccccscsereetcevcrcotcvcess ATETEA. EEA A eumeens vaidas 8,710.00 3,631.00 


Other income aut adaansweenteneeneenene aaa seeweese pea teeauseave (E EE E E EEEE E EEEE aa (EE E E E EEE EEE SE Ee eae eseo’ 18,392.67 15,163.20 


637,009.69 646,927.77 
Less lifo membership dues transferred to endowment ....ssececeeeees ET AET 1,500,00 71,644.56 





635,509.69 675,283.21 


Conference 


Salo of exhibit space ant eeeeweeree eens een sateen we ee eenea eeevutGCenpnaneoeanatepeaceeeeas @eeseeeonaaeveadce Peeper Reonvpeeev er Rrae 99,380.00 $0,294.50 
Registration foes eevee eee eee een ween enews edva vst enna seeae eo tooptoatshrassouvraceeeesbtoesunatvne eeenpheeoeeoPePeoacet Venent $2,051.50 21,874.00 
Program advertising and other income ...sessasassserseas Cie eet POs neha d pinesuNe inanes ET 19,659.35 8,262.45 


145,090,85 109,930.95 


Division Membership Periodicals 


College and Rewearoh Libraries ..esseseseesssesoesossarpsrsresssserororenres er re er ee ore see 20,220.79 20,680.22 
Library Resources and Technical Services ........... iupvive bbe aaa a tak ewes pene Ga we hs 6,182.12 4,075.83 
School Librari ...ssssosessaovnosesesoseusovossenosasas E P Tre Te CLT Te er re ES 9,555.05 8,440.33 
Top of tho News ..se..secsseasvosesossosovessessasooenssssso AAEE EEEE ETA 14,070.03 14,451.00 


1 


À 590,027.99 47,647.88 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin oo. ccccccscccnencnsenenccecccetaneteuestetestengenseuess «+. 213,081.93 170,905.13 
ALA Bulletin SRSA SE SHERSHHHOSEH EEE HO EHO SEE PH ERE EOS ETRE REBEL EE EE Terrrcrrert cee eee ee OE OHREOREDADHE 81,457.67 69,483.98 
Publishing department sortsssssesetrtbsresregsøsreszrsttessyszos Reema reer aewessatrceeresaeseasane sessa 889,556.52 370,832.92 


Toran GENERAL any Poruisuino Fomps Ixcomzr ..... E A AE E E E seansasoras Shel 4, 724,68 $1,844,003 57 


GENERAL AND PUBLISHING FUNDS 
Expenditure Summary 


September I, 1962 to Angust 31, 1968 


Executivo Board, offfGers, tes. 06 ink ieeens cigb Cenk duper eves enseeeueeeningsacaaes que Rae Wace ares Peg aresls gate eho Aa dual ae $ 11,996.67 
ALA committees „.s.ssusasunssasesnusssnoosnosnesresnuse T T PENE E A Eee eee 7,357,89 
Division services ..essusaussasasasosrossovserseso E E E E E E wwe pas 
Division pPTOQr@IMs cccorscssessccnascansssaccstnse recent atantaseseceuacsunecretacssens a aceetecerervess ET 84,598.11 
Clòrical HOG). ciewstascesaw elew corny eine teckel aaa Hike LN Gee Remsen EE neeuneosoasssvesusnususnaassacase 12,212.88 
Chicago .Conterentd 145s. isssawswcdales ouisass savbe les PaE E cun dew cesuen raves aeeae ce Ees OREORE UR aevas 74,278.09 
Midwinter Meeting cscencvcesensanenscssnaneces Pi WS LWA Ole S Miees OO T MORNE SES DalkS SEGUE eee Powe Nea ae RRa wee Wes 7,493.86 
Elections . aiveoneck oees antt nke be this ohetewie issn aa a AE Ea swans auecoee nee EEE E T ETA TTT 8,911.98 
Executivo ofo ..assavususanssawassososene EEEE EE tie Sa Sea TA AE E A E A A a aE E eae ata’ ; 88,401.55 
Membership promotion sssuansuona A A N A A A E EEEE erinan iresnane sanen anede ADLOL IS 
Public relations .ccsevscerssscerersedesnbecencs ck ve bimeebhirewercue Mia Sewecaue E hier EN axe Lweeeawett seese 16,924.99 
Headquartors library ..++..+.+- aeaea Chosen siixtiwce A ee si ene aes kel des ere hue neeses pocescccenccoveeneseresessenees 28,074,19 
Washington ofico wes vesescussswennennne iat esa eas r aE A Ven ENTE Meee Ss Bae amet UEU EE yes ET 87,775.93 
Administrative services and supplies ..esssssssesessnoosenornnesosasossasassneereeno TPE an aoe ivteewiatetevaeiesen: 209,918.49 

Less—Administrative services distributed co.cc cee ec ccc eect e ere cea e nent een eeeteerenesnnes (eterariecweiseetatieke, 220,070, 26% 
Membership recorda and direatory .a.sesssessesessunasransesesssononosnesnenrasnsrerennns pia aed ES Peete vaeeees 46,767.45 
Data procamiog 555.55 555500 SAAT CSTE 85d OES STEN N UKE Red oes easo were a a a ve a ANEA TTE PERA PE En puis 42,947.66 
Building maintenance .....6.+6-: (AEE GEESIAIRY NaS RCRNS SHUN COS he Lue aa en See wees ae eats Nave teee aes ETIEN n.. 45,987.36 
Othèr eIpenIO auas Sada beees ara a a a a aE aa a a aa eia PREE A EES vs 4,704.88 
Dirislon WADIA. he peril sG wins Vea nin Genk os Nea e Ll eae u Rhy UseN a VAa E aes ota E EEE NEEN AANT ea.. 63,129.65 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin .....cccces cece see nett e teen eee eeaaeerccepees ee eT eee +o. 201,805.68 
ALA Bulletin co.cc cccccvevvees TE A ew etew sted aca slew eN serena Rees bra Deeesen WiGeue sans E N E “SOBEL 21 
Pablishing> department eserse reres rrasa e sr ranap ro Onn Fee eee i ee Eaa AE eE a EELEE ER versses 297,961.78 


Tora GenxnaL anp Puatisuinc Fonps EXPENDITURES ...essssssreseressenase: EET Cree NEEE EET I . -$1,463,384.32 
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FOR SALE 


THANKS for kig us so busy that we had no 
time for selecting and addressing our customary 
Season’s Greetings.. Please accept our heartiest wishes 
in this manner. Albert J. Phiebig. ABAA, Foreign 
Books & Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


BACK Number Magazines, Established 1889. Larg- 


est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 
OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, 8 ialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in i library 
indexes (Granger; Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 Ë. 4 St., New York 10003. 
BOOKS printed in English ‘providing a translation 


+ and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 





e classics, Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 

ar, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog ‘of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 10003. 
PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 


stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique | 


Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Boston 


02120. 


SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) —$10. 
Annuals *60, '61, ’62,$5 each. Binder—32. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

A Philosophy of Life from the writings of 40 fam- 
ous authors arranged with an introduction by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. For your copy send $1 to Senior 
Citizens of America, 1424 Sixteenth St, N.W. oo 
ington, B.C. 20036. 

iterary Digest, 1918 to 1932. Some volumes com- 
plete, some incomplete. Clement D. Vellaire, 7202 
N. 25 St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 49004. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
C e, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPOR IES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library cement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta, Washington, D.C. 200 


{i 

| aoe of Ghana seeks applications for two 
posts:; 1) |sub-librarian requiring administrative ex- 
perience in a university of special library, salary 
range} for mnon-Ghanaian librarians, £G2,100-2,640; 


2) assista i librarian requiring experience appropri- 
ate for work in the Africana Department, salary 


- range: G1 )260-2,220, Appointments made for two to 


five years, ‘starting salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions, Outfit allowance £G150. Family allowance for 
each child'in West Africa LG50 annually, or ŁG100 
for child under age of 21 and being educated out- 
side West ‘Africa (maximum five children). Partly 
furnished housing at charge not exceeding 7.5% of 
salary. Existing F.S.S.U. policies maintained or su- 
perannuation on similar basis. International transpor- 
tation for appointee and family, annual leave with 


‘three overseas return passages in every four years. 


Applications (8 copies) with full details of malica 
tions, experience, etc., and names of three references 
to: Registrar, University of Ghana, P.O. Box 25, 
Legon, Accra, Ghana. 


| east 
JUNIOR Hbrarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month’s vacation, city pays portion of 
hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 
SENIOR librarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging ' experience. Community library in ur- 
ban environs of New York City. $5045-$5639, depend- 


_ing upon experience. N.J. State pension pl plan, 4-week 


Emilie S. 
Pompton 


vacatio re surgical plan. Apply 
Curry, Cedar Grove Public 
Ave. Cedar Grove, NJ. 

LIBRARIAN needed for an active town library 
situated in southern Vermont in the heart of the ski 
country. Either a degree or experience is requested. 
Salary $6000. Please contact Dr. Walter Wetherhead, 
Springfield, Vt. 

ASSISTANT director for two-county library system 
in upper New York State, midway between Rochester 
and Syracuse. Position involves responsibility, under 
the general direction of the library director, for as- 
signed phases of library administration and service to 
22, member libraries, and one reading center. Require- 
eae 4 years of library experience, 5th year library 

ee, eligibility for New York State | gaat 
lic librarian’s certificate, possession o New York 
State motor vehicle operator license. S : $6800. 
ase open: January 1964. Apply: S. 
er, Dir., Wayne County Library System, Mason 

ona nd High Sta’, Newark, N.Y. 


Chea 


ae ASSISTANT reference librarian, N.H. State Li- 


brary. LS degree d. Duties include performing 
detailed reference for state departments and general 
reference for small town libraries having limited book 
collections; assisting in book selection. Social science 
background and knowledge of government documents 
useful but not required. 37-44 hour week, 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m,’ Monday through Friday. 15 working days 
vacation, | 15 working days sick FEA state retirement, 
hospitalization. Salary range o $6400. Starting 
salary depends on qualifications. Aoi to State Li- 
brarian Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, Box 189, Concord, 
N.H. 03302. 
DIRECTOR for public iban in ig Aa 

30,000 in, picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley in 
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York State; only two hours away from New York 
City. Challenging position with opportunity to de- 
velop new programs and services with assistance of 
library system sible the area. Salary range $6400- 
$8000; appointment above starting level dependent on 
ability and experience. Usual fringe benefits. MLS or 
equivalent required. Contact Dan H. Allen, Pers. 
Comm., Board of Trustees, Kingston Public Library, 
Kingston, N.Y. 

SISTANT reference librarian for new building 
on the South Shore of Long Island, 14 hour from New 
York City, Beginning salary $6000. Four weeks vaca- 
tion, New York State retirement, social security, hos- 
DRUAN. 35-hour week. Must have master’s degree 
in library science. Apply Director, Rockville Centre 
Public Library, Rockville Centre, N.Y 

CHALLENGING position as director of. progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A.B. 
Jerard, Pres., Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

CATALOGER, Vermont Historical Society, Mont- 

elier, Vt., for a two-year period. College and some 
library school training including courses in cata- 
loging and classification required or successful ex- 
perience in descriptive cataloging, Dewey Decimal 
classification, and Cutter author numbers, Salary to 
be determined. Apply to Dr. Richard G. Wood, Dir., 
State Administration Bldg., Montpelier. 

BRANCH librarians. K w branch serving busy 
community on Long Island needs qualifed librarians 
to be librarian-in-charge. Book collection 15,000, 4 
clerical staf members to assist, forward-looking ad- 
ministration, good book budget. Salary $5900-$7400, 
depending on experience. 35-hour week, N.Y. State 
certification, social security, retirement and health 
insurance plans, month’s vacation, sick leave, and 
other fringe benefits. Edward H. Fenner, Dir., El 
mont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CHALLENGING position as director of publie li- 
brary in progressive community of 40,000. Commu- 
nity desires to expand collection and service. MLS 
degree and experience required. Salary $6500-$8500, 
depending on qualifications, Position available im- 
mediately. Aai to Board of Trustees, Vineland 
Public Library, Vineland, N.J. l 

ASSISTANT director for 3-county library system 
in the beautiful Mohawk Valley in New York State. 
An administrator- to assume responsibility for all 
facets of headquarters operation. Starting salary 
$7200 up, depending on experience and ability, 5 
annual increments, 37-hour week, month’s vacation, 
N.Y.S. retirement, major health plan. Minimum 
qualifications: LS degree, 6 years experience (2 ad- 
ministrative), driver’s license, eligibility for N.Y.S. 
certification. Your opportunity to be a part of the 
most interesting and exciting development of library 
service, Contact: Mid-York Library System, 617 N. 
Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

HARVARD Medical Library is rapidly expanding 
its resources and services preparatory to occupying 
its new $6 million building. A capable circulation 
chief is needed for planning and development of new 
services, including extra-mural services to hospitals 
and doctors. Candidate must have a library school 
degree and relevant experience, preferably in a sci- 
ence library. Must have demonstrated planning, organ- 
ization, and management capabilities. This is an umn- 
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usual opportunity, with and expanding future. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Salary range: $6300 to $7900. 
Apply Ralph T. Esterquest, Ln., Harvard Medical 
Library, 25 Shattuck St., Boston 02115. 

REFERENCE librarian. Position now open at the 
Montclair Public Library. Salary range $4800 to 
$6590 in 6 annual increments. Beginning salary open, 
depending upon experience. Generous vacation, sick’ 
leave, and fringe benefits. Degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school required. Write Ruth P. Tubby, 
Dir., 50 S. Fullerton Ave, Montclair, N.J., 07042. 

LIBRARY director, Pottstown Public Library, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. This library is housed in a 
new building. It has good financial support from the 
town; the people have accepted its program of full 
library service for all. There is a place here for a 
young man or woman who has a 5th year library de- 
gree from an accredited library school plus 5 years 
experience in the public library field (at least 2 years 
as director or assistant director). Beginning salary 
$7000 to $8000, depending upon qualifications. Full 
details will be provided upon request. Write or call 
J. Harold Yocom, 215 Rosedale Dr., Pottstown, 
FA 3-7955. 

CHILDREN’S librarians. Challenge for librarians 
with ideas and love of children’s work in dynamic 
system on Long Island borderlining New York City. 
Needed: 1) Coordinator of work with children (new 
position) to assume complete charge of juvenile pro- 
gram of libraries. Salary: $6500-$7400, MLS and at 
least three years experience required. 2) Children’s 
librarians to assume responsibility of branch juvenile 
departments. Salary: $5500-$6750, depending on 
experience. N.Y. State certification, social security, 
health insurance and retirement plans, 35-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, and other fringe bene- 
fits. If you want the opportunity to be of service to 
children, assume responsibility, and develop further 
in children’s work, apply to: Edward H. Fenner, Dir., 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

HEAD librarian. MS in LS degree. Min. exp. 5 
yrs., including public library admin. Soc. sec. and 

retirement. Salary open. Library serves com- 
munity of 100,000. Apply Wm. J. Sandbrook, Jr. 
Secy., Public Library, Allentown, Pa. 

LIBRARIAN needed 9% months a year during 
winter and summer seasons at private club in the 
Adirondacks, Interesting position for congenial, ex- 
perienced person. 14,000 volume adult and children’s 
libraries. Room and board furnished. Send resume 
and references to Clayton R. Myers, Secy., Lake 
Placid Club, Essex Co., New York. 

HEAD librarian. Interesting opportunity in a 
public library at Dallas, Pa. Serving a pleasant 
suburban community of 20,000. Books over 30,000, 
circulation over 73,000. Experience and administra- 
tive ability necessary. Salary up to $6000, according 
to qualifications. Four assistants.: Vacation, social 
security benefits. Send resume to Mrs. Fred B. 
Howell, 145 N. Pioneer Ave., Shavertown, Pa. 

HEAD of catalog department for large university 
library in the Northeast. LS degree and experience 
with Library of Congress classification required. 
Administrative experience desirable. Salary $9000. 
Usual academic fringe benefits. Write to B-273. 


southeast 
POSITIONS open—Virginia. Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Library. Two children’s librarians, graduates of 
accredited library school, no experience necessary. 
Salary dependent on training and experience, Merit 
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system, social security, County retirement, vacation, 
sick leave, 40-hour work week, annual increments, 
and excellent opportunity for advancement. In new, 
air-conditioned buildings in metropolitan Washington, 
D.C., area. Write to Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Dir., 
222 N. Payne St., Fairfax, Va. 

ASSISTANT librarian to coordinate services of 
growing county system serving 84,000 in western 
Maryland. Salary range $6400-$7900, starting figure 
open. Generous benefits. Library degree required. Ex- 
perience not essential, Write Rollin P. Marquis, Dir., 


> Allegany County Library, Cumberland, Md. 





COUNTY extension supervisor: Librarian Il, LS 
degree plus bookmobile experience. Salary $5592- 
$6128, 4 weeks vacation, social security, volunteer 
group Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply Elizabeth 
Hodge, Asst. Ln., Savannah Public ee Savan- 


nah, Ga. 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000,000 library 
presently under construction needs head of adult 
services whose primary responsibility will be to de- 
velop book collection. Staff member will participate 
in planning for furniture selection for new building. 
Four weeks vacation, two weeks sick leave, state re- 
tirement bystem, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Li- 
brary degree required, Salary $6200-$7192, depending 
upon experience. For further information write: Ed- 
ward H. Hall, Dir., Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. l 

TWO positions open in West Virginia’s largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant, chil- 
dren’s librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. In- 
teresting positions open now. Salary $4950~-$5850. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization-major medica] insurance program, Work 
in air-conditioned building. Write Director, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Charleston, W. Va. 

ASSOCIATE county librarian. The Baltimore 
County Public Library, a fast-growing library serv- 
ing 500,000 people, invites applications for the posi- 
tion of associate county librarian, to serve as first 
deputy to county librarian and to supervise all as- 
pects of public services in 13 branches and 3 book- 
mobiles. A highly responsible position requiring ex- 
tensive experience, graduation from 5th year ALA- 
accredited library school. Salary $9759-$11,714, with 
appointment at beginning step. For further intorma- 
tion and application form, write: Nancy A. Maier, 
Perg. Of., Towson, Md. 21204. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Graduate degree plus 2 
years suitable experience required to head children’s 
department in city library. Two assistants, S 
$6500-36800, depending on experience, 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, ALA retirement. Near Phila- 
ba rors with resume to B-274, 

MISS PI State University, State College, 
Mississippi. Three professional positions open now: 

, circulation department (salary open), head, 


- catalog department (salary open), serial librarian 


($5600). Library degree required. Previous experi- 
ence required for circulation and catalog positions. 
Social security, state retirement, group Toapitaliza. 
tion and life insurance, faculty status. For further 
details apply to George R. Lewis, Dir. of Libraries, 
P.O. Box 1549. 

CATALOGER in city library near Philadelphia. LS 
degree required. No experience. Salary $5400, 4-week 
vacation, sick leave, ALA retirement. Apply with 
resume to B-275. 

REFERENCE, readers advisor in public library 
near Philadelphia. LS degree required. No experi- 


ence, Salary $5400, 4-week vacation, sick leave, ALA 
retirement. Apply with resume to B-276. 


midwest 
MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding médical library services for staff doctors, 
residenta, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent refirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

YOUNG adult librarian needed to open a new 
young adult department. Position open. LS degree re- 
quired. 38-hour, five-day week, four weeks vacation, 
sick leave, social securtiy, and state retirement. Salary 
range: 00. Apply to: Mildred K. Smock, 
Ln., Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in De- 
troit suburb of 35,000, starting about January 1, 1964. 
College graduate. One year training accredited library 
achool. $5800-$6000. New building. 40-hour week, two 
weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social security, 
Blue Cross, $2000 life insurance policy, municipal re- 
tirement benefits. Apply Helen Holmes, City Ln., 
26305 John R., Madison Heights, Mich. 

CATALOGER. Energy, experience, resourcefulness, 
and LS degree required. To assume responsible post 
in newly reorganized Technical Services Department. 
Exciting challenge of growing with expanding library 
system serving second largest city in Ohio. Benefits 
include 4-week vacation, liberal holiday and sick 
leave policy, retirement plan, periodic promotion op- 
portunities, etc. Salary $5500-$6000, depending on 
qualifications, Apply Personnel Officer, Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 15. 

COUNTY librarian to head department consisting 
of one bookmobile (4000 vols.), and three branches 
serving population of approximately 65,000. Depart- 
ment staff of 7 with a book budget of $9000. Head- 
quarters in modernized older main library in a pleas- 
ant city of approximately 50,000, convenient to 
Cleveland, Columbus, Chicago, and to outstanding 
local cultural and recreational facilities. Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and payroll insurance available. Good 
state retirement program. Salary $5500 to $7500, de- 
pending on experience. 40-hour, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, Address inquiries to Lois MacKellar, Pub- 
lic Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

CATALOGER to assist staff in a busy department 
of a college library. A charter member of the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, Albion College is a co- 
educational, liberal arts college located 90 miles west 
of Detroit and 55 miles west of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
A book collection of over 110,000 volumes, Albion 
College has a student body of some 1400. Ideally lo- 
cated for cultural, recreational, social activities. Mas- 
ter’s degree from an approved ALA school required. 
Experience preferred. Send complete resume to Aca- 
demic Dean Dr. Herbert H. Wood, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 

NEW position open for a Librarian II in the public 
library of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. The city is 
situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair and is a 
twenty-minutes drive from downtown Detroit. Mas- 
ter’s degree from an accredited library school re- 
quired and some experience desirable. Starting salary 
$5759 increasing to $6533 by the end of 42 months. 
Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, social security, 
and retirement benefits. Civil Service examination 
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required. Write Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln, St 
Clair Shores Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd. 
REFERENCE librarian in charge of reference de- 
partment. A growing coeducational liberal arts col- 
lege with a growing library has several newly created 
openings. Salaries are competitive nationally and the 
region affords opportunity to participate in a variety 
of cultural and social activities, Master’s d Ae 
library science required, experience pe 
complete resume to Academic Dean aben T 7 
Wood, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
HEAD librarian position in newly constructed li- 


_ brary with planned capacity of 17,000, predominantly 
‘professional/managerial class. Pro i rah board seeks 


experienced graduate of established library school 
with initiative and enthusiasm for promoting out- 
standing library service. Apply to Board of Directors, 
Glen Ellyn Free Public Library, 598 Crescent Blvd., 
Glen Ellyn, H. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian needed to organize and 
develop a growing book budget in an expanding col- 
lege library program. Knowledge of the book trade 
and college herary resource needs are essentials. A 
master’s degree from an ALA-accredited library 
school required. Send complete resume to Academic 
T: Dr. Herbert H. Wood, Albion College, Albion, 

ich. 

POSITION of head librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library. has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 

sition for ten years. For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, 

AMERICAN Library Association Publishing De- 
partment. Experienced librarian, school, college, or 
public, for challenging position combining librarian- 
ship and publishing. Beginning salary $8000-$9500 
depending upon qualifications, Complete details furn- 
ished upon request accompanied by resume. Apply 
Director, Publishing Departmen ALA headquarters. 

LIB I opening for reference assistant: Be- 
ginning salary up to $6525, depending upon exper- 
ience, Annual increments to $7345. Librarian 
opening for branch librarian. Beginning salary up 
to $7131, depending upon experience. Annual incre- 
ments to $8026. Library degree required. Partial pay- 
ment of health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave, good retirement plan. Main library 
building located in complex which includes an art 
center, planetarium, and little theatre. Apply: Per- 
sonnel ' Off fice, Flint Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley 
St, Flint, Mich. 

HEAD librarian. Three-year old lib in town 
of 12,000, 17 miles from Chicago, excellent trans- 
portation facilities. LS degree and experience help- 
ful, but will consider others. Send resume, including 
salary expected,.ta Mrs. A. J. Drager, 2805 Grouse 
Lane, Rolling Meadows, IIL. 


into library. Apply to Lois E. Engleman, Ln., Gran- 
ville. Ohio 43023. 

HEAD, oa Department, J ohnson County Li- 
brary, 8700 W. 63 St, Shawnee Mission, Kan. A 
growing, 8-year-old county library system serving 
160,000 population. Enlarged headquarters and one . 
branch recently constructed. Head of extension -will 
supervise 4 branches and 2 bookmobiles, help with 
book collections, community contacts, etc. Johnson 
County is a part of the Greater Kansas City (Mis- 
souri) Metropolitan Area. Classification and pay 
plan with good benefits and salary. Library degree 
ga rset Contact Mary Moore, County Ln. 

TORICAL Society Librarian. Opportunity to 

assist scholars in work with manuscripts and local 
history materials, Librarian to supervise library op- 
erations and direct staff of 4, New air-conditioned 
building to be completed in 1964. Library degree 
plus experience d Prefer woman 30-45. One 
month vacation. Salary open. Write Dr. L. Tucker, 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Uni- 
ee of Cincinnati L., Cincinnati 21. 

NTARY library positions: BS degree, with 
major in library science required. 5-day week; sick 
leave, one day per month cumulative to 120 ‘days: 
social security; state teachers’ retirement plan. Posi- 
tion: now available. Present salary, 10 months, mini- 
mum, $5100; maximum, $8525. Apply: Kenneth F.Y% 
Nagley, Dir., of Pers, Birmingham Board of Educa- 
tion, Chester at Martin Ste., Birmingham, Mich. 

HEAD librarian. Tired of the rush and tension of 
big-city living? Friendly, progressive Lapeer needs 
head librarian. Bachelor’s degree with library science 
major, or BSLS. Salary. $5600 up, depending on 
qualifications and experience, 40-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, 12 sick days accumulating up to 90 days, 
social security, and state municipal retirement. City 
pays Blue Cross and $2000 life insurance. A jer 


challenge for addition is being planned t ere 


attractive building. Apply now to Mrs. 
Harrison, Pres., Public Library Board, 198 noala 
Lapeer Mich. 48446. 

SERIALS librarian to head department with full- 
time clerical assistant and student help, $6000 peri- 
odical budget, and $2200 budget for binding periodi- 
cals, Experience required. Salary range $5000-$7500 
(depending upon qualifications) for the academic 
year, with opportunities for summer position at one- 
fifth of academic year salary, faculty rank, vacktion ~ 
same as other faculty, sick leave, social security, q 
inclusion in state retirement system, excellent work- 


‘ing A i with cooperative faculty. Write Stith -, 


, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, — 


Wis. 

DIRECT OR of work with children. Cinca super- 
vision and development of children’s work in a 
county library serving 118,000 population by means 
of 5 community branches, 4 bookmobiles, and 5 ele- 
mentary school-contract branches. Juvenile book 


DENISON University, two professional positions, budget $28,000. Graduate of an accredited = 


pA 






a 


vacation, retirement, sick leave. Salary $6600 to $7200, 


depending on experience. Staff of five with two pre- 


Trustees interested and -cooperative. Àd- 

=e uiries to Mrs. Donald Molter, Bd: Secy., 
a yon County Library, Box 131, Marshall, 
nn. 


LIBRARY science teacher who will be responsible 
for teaching most of courses in .our library science 
minor program. Will. be part-time cataloger of library 
science and laboratory school library reading mate- 
rials, Student help provided. Two or more years of 
successful public school library experience required. 
Salary range $6000-$7500 (depending upon quali- 
fications) for the academic year, with opportunities 
for summer position at one-fifth of academic year 
salary, faculty rank, vacation same as other faculty, 
sick leave, social security, inclusion in state retire- 
ment system, . excellent working conditions, with 
cooperative faculty. Write Stith Cain, Lo., Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater, Wis. i . 

BOOK reviewers. Two positions are open on the 
Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago, one 
as reviewer of children’s books, the other as re- 
viewer of books for young adults. Each position 


consists of reading and evaluating new books and. 


writing concise annotations on them. The beginning 
salary is $6900. Requirements include a degree from 
-an accredited library school and several years ex- 


Y perience in selecting books for children or young 


people in school or public libraries. Librarians with 
an enthusiasm for reading who would like to share 
their critical judgment of books as full-time book 
reviewers at ALA headquarters are invited to apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters, 

TWO pono now age 1 in the main ihe 
Salary range liberal fringe benefits. 
1) Circulation oe and 2) reference depart- 
ment, Require graduate library degree, but no li- 
brary experience. For er information write Dan 
A. Williams, Dir., Public Library, Des Moines. 


mountain plains 


= HEAD librarian for Bismarck, North Dakota. Bis- 


f- 


-+ 


marck chose new library over swimming pool. Salary 
$6600, more for experience, 4 weeks vacation, social 
security, sick leave, paid hospitalization insurance. 
Apply to’ William S. Murray, Pres., The Library 
r TAIN 336, Bismarck. 

STER, Colorado. Librarian, $472-$619. 
Dear 5 in Piha science and three (3) years ex- 
„ perience in responsible library position. Apply to 
“City Manager, 3031 W. 76 Ave. 

positions: 1) Assistant librarian, Ac- 
quisition Department. Sth year master’s degree (or 
equivalent) in librarianship. Salary, without -pro- 
ornare of erence, $5500. For relevant experience, 

e adjusted accordingly. 2) Assistant li- 
fen Soctal Studies Division. Requirements and 
salary same as for Acquisition Department, except 
ark pak ‘training in social studies subjects 


£4 Ti q: 7 $: ari. eas 


Umatilla County Library, 
. | 


southwest 


eon librárian!.! [Experienced cataloger and researcher 

for museum staff, school, and public. Special 

ibrary ne some visual education training are requi- 

sites. S $4500—$5000. Apply: Business Manager, 
ao 6 ie Arts, 1001 Bissonnet, Houston 5. 

X10 State Library. Regional librarian. 


: ae retirement, social security, voluntary group in- 


surance, three’ weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave. 
Library science degree required. Bookmobile service, 
library stations, ae relations, and publicity pro- 
gram. Entering salary $5280, maximum $7200. Apply 
Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 1666, Santa Fe, N.M. 
ADMINISTRATIVE assistant for technical proc- 
esses, to coordinate and supervise programs of the 
Order, Catalog, Circulation, and Periodicals depart- 
ments, with a combined staff of 34. Rapidly ex- 
panding library system at the “Gateway to the, 
West.” Requirements: fifth-year degree in library 
science, varied experience in the areas to be ad- 
ministered, experience in spuervising professional 


and clerical ‘personnel. Salary range $5880-$7320, . 


with better than average fringe benefits. Apply to 
Library Director, Fort Worth Public Library, Ninth 
and Throckmorton Sts. Fort Worth 2. 

LOAN librarian to take charge of’ department in 
rapidly growing library. Master’s degree and college 
library experience preferred. Must be capable of 
supervisory duties. Salary $6000 or more, dependin 
on qualifications. Excellent working conditions ad 
fringe benefits. Write Librarian, Texas Christian 


` University, Fort Worth. 
pacific northwest 
COORDINATOR of children’s services. Salary 
' $5200. Position open January 1964. Degree from 


ALA‘accredited library school required. To plan and. 
coordinate services to children in the central library 
with a staff of 12 and with 9 branch libraries in 
the county. Fringe benefits: 22 days vacation, 26 
days sick leave, group hospital insurance, state re- 
tirement, The central Dirar is located in Pendleton, 
the friendly Round-Up City, Population 14,434, situ- 
ated at the foot of the Blue Mountains. Pleasant 
climate averaging 256 days of sunshine annually. 
Short distance from Spout Springs ski area and the 
Wallowa Lake region, which offers many recreational 
activities, Send application to Dean Lingle, Lo. 
214 N. Main, Pendleton, 


Ore. 

CATALOGER for Far West university library of- 
fering work on graduate level, Language background 
and previous cataloging experience desirable. Strong, 
progressive library staff, stimulating position and 
= aaa Top salary and fringe benefits. Write 

-242. 

LIBRARIAN position open July 1, 1964. City of 
Springfield, ‘Ore., population 22,000. Retirement plan 
and other benefits provided. BS in LS proferre 
Supervisory’ experience required. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications. Apply to City Manager, City 
fall i ; 


#2 


motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of oT school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportu- 
nities in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending 
on qualifications. Outstanding employee benefits in- 


+ 


‘clude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 


paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, 
Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Highway. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction, For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 

PALOS VERDES Library District needs alert chil- 
dren’s librarian to take over a dynamic, ongoing chil- 
dren’s department. Noncivil service. Salary $5494— 
$6360 in five steps. Starting salary depending on 
experience, Graduation from accredited school neces- 
sary. No Saturdays or evening work. Residence in 
district not required. Social security and California 


State Workman’s Compensation. 3-week vacation.. 


Write to William L. Emerson, Dist. Ln., Palos Verdes 
Library District, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 90275, 

SENIOR &brarian; junior librarian. Live in SF 
Bay Area, work for Vallejo Public Library within 
North Bay Cooperative system. Senior plans refer- 
ence service program for new library under design. 
Professional degree and 2 years experience desired. 
$395-$481 monthly. Junior serves on new bookmobile. 
Professional degree and interest in work with chil- 
dren desired. $317~-$385 monthly. Starting salary 
depends on qualifications. Secure application form 
from. Personnel Dept., Room 17, City Hall, Vallejo, 


LIBRARIAN I ($469-$570). City of Mountain 
View has immediate opening in reference work and 
one opening in February for operation of new book- 
mobile. Good opportunity for professional growth 
and advancement in an expanding library. Complete 
fringe benefit program. Easy access to San Francisco 
Bay Area. Requires degree and one year of graduate 
work in a library school. Apply Personnel Office, 
City Hall, P.O. Box 10, Mountain View, Calif. 


alaska 


NEW Alaskan liberal arts college needs a chief of 
technical services. Graduation from an accredited 
library school required. Knowledge of foreign lan- 
age(s) and experience preferred. Alaska Metho- 
ist University is nonsectarian. Excellent workin 
conditions, air-conditioned building, congenial staff. 
Good salary. New separate library building being 
planned. $25,000 book budget. A good job with a 
future for the right person, in that part of Alaska 
which has a surprisingly mild climate. Faculty 
status, , month’s vacation, and other fringe 
benefits. For application forms, write to Dean O. W. 
Frost, Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage. 
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hawaii 
CHILDREN’S Librarian I for public library in 
Hilo. 1 year professional children’s library program 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian I for the young 
adult section in the branch public library in 
Kaneohe, for reference section in Honolulu public 
library and 2 for University of Hawaii library, 
$5076~-$6468. Librarian IT for branch public library in 
Lahaina, Maui. 1 year professional library experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Librarian III for University of 
Hawaii library circulation section, 2 years of pro- 
fessional library experience, $6156-$7860. Foreign 
language catalog librarian for University of Hawaii. 
l year professional cataloging experience requiring’ 
application of a reading knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, $5868-$7488. State of Hawaii civil 
service positions requiring BLS from ALA-accredited 
college. Medical plan, social security coverage, re- 
tirement plan, and other benefits. Contact Mrs. 
Loretta Fukuda, Dept. of Pers. Servs., 825 Mililani 
St, Honolulu 13. 


canada 


CATALOGUER, immediate placement. Faculty of 
Music, University of Toronto, requires professtonal 
librarian with some background in music for chal- 
lenging position in new Edward Johnson Music Li- 
brary. Main duties to consist of cataloguing large. 
phono-disc collection. Salary commensurate with 
experience; usual benefits. Apply 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MS (LS), EdD (instructional materials, curriculum). 
Approximately ten years varied experience school, 
college libraries. Interested in administration, in- 
struction, consultation. B-269-W. 

MAN, Columbia graduate, fifteen years experience 
as director of medium-sized library desires position. 
Southeast preferred. Write B-272-W. 

LIBRARIAN, married, age 41. LS degree, PhD 
from Pretoria University, South Africa. Interested 
in public and extension library work. Presently di- 
rector of Cape Provincial Library Services, Cape 
Town. 23 years experience in university, public, and 
rural library services. Excellent stateside references. 
Studied in U.S.; want to emigrate to U.S. Write 


Dr. Theo Friis, Federal Building 304, Foreshore, * 


Cape Town, South Africa. 
MAN, BSLS, MA, PhD, twelve years university / 


t 


Á 


to Director, > 


é 


á 


technical services, five years director of college li-¢ 


brary, desires university position (asst. or assoc. li- 


brarian) or college administrative position. Write % 
i { 


B-277-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them ` 
at the time advertisements are,submitted - 
for insertion. 
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Library Adult Education Activities in . 


Publie Libraries of Germany, Den- 
mark, and England, Stevenson, 643-54 
Massive Attack on Illiteracy, Palata; 
\ 1034-38 
The More Fruitful Use of Knowledge, 
Chancellor, 825-29 
: Adult Services Div.: Conf, Highlights, 
75l; presonf. mtg., 726-27; Midwinter 
Mtg., 236; president's message, 869-71 
| Aputta, Postic Lowaxr Seavice to: Re- 
cent Trends in Publio Library Adult 
Services, Phinney, 262-66 
Acomo: “Selected References on Aging,” 
205 
i} American Ásm. of Schoo] Librarians: 
Conf, Highlights, 752; Midwinter Mtg. 
236-87 
American Assn. of State Libraries: Conf. 
Highlights, 752; Midwinter Mtg., 237 
ALA and Civil Rights, 747 
American Library Trustees Asın.: Mid- 
winter Mtg., 237; preconf. mtg., 726 
American: Reference Center, 707 
Anderson, Dorothy J., appt. to head- 
quarters staff, 865 i 
Tipai, Clinton, appt. to headquartors 
aff, 627, 865 
Anita Hostetter, Morton, 854-55 
Apel, H. W., Itr., 4 ` 
Apfel, Adele, Closed-Circult TV in the 
School Library, 259-60 
Approach toward a National Statistics 
Program, Schiok, 71-74 
Assoclated Science Libraries of Sen 
Diego, 997 
Association of College and Research Li- 


winter Mtg., 237-38 
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Libraries: Conf. Highligkts, TS3-54 ; 
: Midwinter Mtg., 288 j 
Association of Research Libraries Ex- 
pands, 266 ‘ 
Audio-Visual Com., ALA, preconf. mtg., 
721 ` . 


_ Avpro-Visuan Marmas asp METHODS: - 


brarlas: Conf. Highlights, 752-53; Mid- 


Association of Hospital and Institution 


e 

7 
Closed-Circuit TV in the School Li- 
brary, Apfel, 259-60 

Austin, Roxanna, The 1963 ALA Awards 
Winners, 768-71 

Automated Indexing of Court Decisions, 
720 

Awaaos, Crrations, anp ScHocaxsurrs, 
ALA: 

` 1963 recipients, 768-71 


Aurlanne Award, 205; 1963 reofpient, f 


92, 99, 769 . 
Beta Phi Mu Award, 1963 reoiplent, 769 
Randolph J. Caldecott Modal, 1968 re- 
cipient, 335, 769 : 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
1968 reciplents, 771 
Clarence Day Award, 1968 recipient, 768 
Melril Dewey Medal, 1963 recipient, 768 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, 1968. 


recipient, 771 
Exhibits Round Table Award, 1963 re- 
cipient, 771 


Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 1963 


recipients, 771 1 

Grolier Society, Ino., Award, p ro- 
oipient, ‘768-69 

C. S. Hammond , Company Library 
Award, 1963 resiplent, 769 i 

Library Buildings Awards, 1963 recipi- 
ents, 874, 770 , 

Joasph W. Lippincott Award, 1968: re- 
cipient, 768 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1963 oe 
770-71 

Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 1963 
recipient, 771 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation,. 1963 
recipient, 770 

John Newbery Medal, 1963 Reatpients 
3835, 769 

Eunles Rockwell Oberly Maioria! 
Award, 1963 recipient, 770 | 

Herbert Putnam Honor Fund Award, 
1963 recipient, 771 

Searecrow Press Award for Eliracy Lit- 
erature, 1963 recipient, 769 .. 

Trustee Citations, 1963 recipients, T770 

H. W. Wilson Company Library Peri- 
odical Award, 1968 recipient, 769-70 


B a 
| 


Bagrova, L Iu., and N. F. Gavrlloyv, u 


' breries in the USA, 341-44 l 


Bafley, peg M., appt. to head i ers 


staff, 707, 864 . 
Barker, Ronald, Book Distribution in the 
United Kingdom, 623.27 : l 
Barts, Alice, Book Truck Service for Cur- 
rlculum Enrichment, 165 ` l 


Batchelor, Lillian L., Planning” Herina in 


Faculty Moetings, 159-61 
Batchelor, Lillian L., and Sara L Fenwick, 


LAD Lsbrary Administration Division’ 
LED--Library Education Division 

PLA—Public Library Association 

RSD—Reforense ‘Services Division 
RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Division 
YASD—Young Adult Services Division’ 


‘Library Service for the Teacher, 129-80 
Baumruk, Robert, Summer in Chicago- 
land, 575-80 
Beginning with Assignments, Graster, 154- 
55 


Begon—Progressing-—-Completed, 423-31 

Bennett, Helen H., Demonstrating Library 
Use to Teachers and Administrators, 
161-62 


. Best/Worst Televislon Can Do (ed.), 877- 


78; ltr., 472 
Beris, Dorothy, Windows—Not Mirrors 
47-52 
Birth of a New Regional Library, Catler, 
64-70 
Bixler, Paul, ltr., 692 
Book Distribution, Lacy, 505-06 
Boox Disrmmorion, June cover, 505-48 
Book Distribution, Lacy, 505-06 
Book Distribution In the USSR, Enoch 
and Frase, 518-238 
Book Distribution in the United King- 
dom, Barker, 523-27 
Bock Publishing and National Develop- 
ment, Jennison, 512-16 
The Bookseller Serves the Community 
(but who serves him?), Light, 528-30 
“The Distribution of Paperbound Books, 
Johnson, 534, 541-44 
The Federal Government and Rural 
Book Distribution, McCarthy, 531-88 
New Channels for Book Distribution 
throngh the Schools, Larrick, 544-48 
Ten Years of Franklin Publications, 
Smith, 507-12 
Book Distribution In the USSR, Enoch 
and Frase, 518-23 
Book Distribution fn the United Kingdom, 
Barker, 523-27 
Book Drives, A Statement by the ALA 
International Relations Committee, 191- 
92 ; 
Boox Lists: Human Rights, 995 


. Book Publishing and National Develop- 


ment, Jennison, 812-16 

Book SxnEcrion, see MATIERLALS, Evarwa- 
TION amp Sxevectiar 

Book Truck Service for Curriculum En- 
richment, Barty, 165 - 

The Bookseller Serres the Community 
(but who serves him?), Light, 528-80 

Books for Turkish Schools, 516-17 ° 

Bryan, James E., The Neods of Libraries 
and What ALA Is Doing sbout Them,. 
319-21; Students and Libraries (ed.), 
218 - 

Budell, Elizabeth E., Itr., 209-16 

Briaws, see CoangrrroTionN amp BYLAWS 


C 


“Calm, Friendly Dialogue,” Itr., 1001, 
1010 : 
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Cards-with-Books Program, Treyz, 435-34 


Carhart, Forrest F., Jr, new appt., ALA 


headquarters staff, 627 
Carner, Charles R., Reading for an Age of 
Change, 55-59 


` Casters for Book Tracke—What Type Is 


Best for Carpeted Floors? Piler, 787-89 
CENSORSHIP : of the mails, 17-19; Censor- 
ship or Fair Play? (ed.), 477 
Censorship or Fair'Play? (ed.), 477 
Chancellor, John M., The More Fruit- 
ful Use of Knowledge, 326-29 
Catcaco Conrmnence, May oover, 11, 61, 
583, 465, 803 
- Highlights, Sept. cover, 725-28, 734-60 
Chicago Restaurants and Night Life, 
Mistaras, 565-70 
Late Conf. News, 468 ' 
Summer in Chicagoland, Baumruk, 577- 
80 
Tentative program, 401-12 
Chicago Conference, Professional Place- 
ment Service at, 492 
Chicago Rostaurants and Night Life, Mis- 
taras, 565-70 
Children’s Book Week, 700 
Children’s Services Div.: Conf. High- 
lights, 754-55; Midwinter Mtg., 238 
Cholce: Books for College Libraries, 706- 
07 
CITATIONS, see Awanps, CITATIONS, AND 
SCHOLAASE IPS i 
Civilization as a Process; Culture as Banal 
Repetition, Epetein, 664-67 
Civil Rights Legislation, ltr., 693-94 
Clapp, Verner W., ‘‘Permanent/Durable” 
Book Papers, 847-52 
Cusssorication: A Field Survey of the 
, Use of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(DDC) Abrosd, 98 
Cleveland P.L., 783-85 
Closed-Cirsuit TV in the Schoal Library, 
Apfel, 259-60 
Committee Chairmen, ALA, 1963-64, 741 
Compton, Charles H., Itr., 805. 
Compulsory Education in Germany, ltr., 
$05 ` 
Conference on Libraries and Automation, 
Poole, 658-59 -> 
Conference Placement Service, 706 
**Conrerence-Wriratn-A-Comrrnzence,”? BIS 
announcement, 883 
Bixler Jtr., 692 
Conf, Highlights, 734-41 
Education: A Decada of Dilemmas, 
Gould, 837, 840-46 
Facts, Values, and Libraries, Gross, 829- 
86 . Š 
Students and Libraries, Bryan {ed.), 
218 


Conrexences: Allerton Park, 622; Illinoia. 


L. Asm., L. Development ‘Com., 210; 
Univ. of Chicego, 289; Western States 
L. Extension, proceedings anncd., 226 
Coxsrrrormon anp Byriaws, ALA, Pro- 
posed Amendments to, 595 
Continuing Battle (ed.), Ricking, 293-95; 
itrs., 472 


l Contra Costa, Calif., County L., 1042 


Cooke, Efleen, appt. to headquarters 
» 997 

Cooperative Materiala Selection in a 
Large City System, Frary, 155-56 

Cooperative Planning of a Curriculum 
Unit, MoAlister, 164 

Cordier, Andrew, ltr., 805 

Council, annual conf. action, 746-48; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 231-4 

Culver, Essae M., ltr., 805 i 

Catler, Dorothy R., Birth of a Now Re- 
gional Library, 64-70 
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Dale, Edgar, Educating for Flexibility, 
131-34 

Data-flow project, 71-74 

Davies, Ruth A., Planning Together In the 
Iustructional Materials Center, 158 

Dedicatory address, new headquarters 
building, 729-83 

Demonstrating Library Use to Teachers 
and Administrators, Bennett, 161-62 

Dinnean, Leo T., Itr., 472 

Distribution of Paperbound Books, John- 
son, 534, 541-44 

Divisional Activities at the Conference, 
751-60 

Documentation, ALA Interdivisional Com. 
ou, Midwinter Mtg., 248 

Does Anyone Gare? Itr., 694 

Donotoy Canro Fisuxer Awanps: What 

Happened after the Award, Shaw, 337- 

B8 . 


E 


Eastman, Linda A., 383, 783-85 
Educating for Flexibility, Dale, 131-54 
Education: A Decade of Dilemmas, 
Gould, 837, 840-46 : 
Educational Theatre Journal, "996 
Ellsworth, Ralph E., Itr., 692-93 
Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards, 802; 1968 winners anned., 288 
Enjoy Your Stay at ALA, Fast, 418, 440 
Enoch, Kart, and Robert W. Frase, Book 
Distribution in the USSR, 518-23 
Eone, Sister M., Itr., 210 
Epstein, Jason, Civilization as a Process; 
Culture as Banal Repetition, 664-67 
Executive Board, annual conf, action, 
748-49; Midwinter Mtg., 234-35 
Exams: ALA, New York World’s Fair, 
217 


. P 


Facts, Values, and Libraries, Gross, 829. 
36 

Farley, Leonard (photo), 254 

Fast, Betty, Enjoy Your Stay at ALA, 
415, 440 

Federal Gorernment and Book Distribuo- 
tion, McCarthy, 531-88 

Fenwick, Sara I., The Librarian at Work 
with Teachers, 153 

Fenwick, Sara J., and Lillian L. Batcholor, 
Library Service for the Teacher, 129-30 

Filderman, Marilyn, State Library and 
Library School Cooperation, 93-94 

Fogarty, John E., State and Federal Sup- 
port of Libraries, 772-78 

For Cireus Fane Only! Sexton, 251-55 

Frary, Mildred P., Cooperative Materials 
Selection in a Large City System, 155-56 


Frase, Robert W., and Kurt Enoch, Book 


Distribution in the USSR, 518-28 
Frederic Melcher and Children’s Books, 
Gagliardo, 549-52 
Freedom of Aocess to Libraries Study, 12 
Freedom to Read, British statement on, 
624 
Freedom to Read, pamphlet, 622 


G 


Gagliardo, Ruth, Frederic Melcher and 
Children’s Books, 549-52 

Gardner, Richard K., appt. to ALA saf, 
865 

Gavrilov, N. F., and I. Iu.- Bagrova, Li- 
braries in the USA, 341-44 

Gould, Samuel B., Education: A Deoade 
of Dilemmas, 837, 840-46 


Guants: ACRI, 98; Counoll on Library 


Resources, 92, 467; Knapp Sehool Li- 


braries Project, anned., 623-24, 626 


Grexier, Margaret Hayes, Begiņalng with . 


Assignments, 154-55 


Greenaway, Emerson, Library Needs and ~ 


Federal Legislative Possibflities, 81-35 


Gross, Mason W., Facts, Values, ane Ll- 


braries, 829-85 
Gschetdle, Gertrude (photo), 738 


H 


Hacker, Harold S., Itr., 1001 

Hawpicarrxo: ‘Easy on Your Eyes” book 
list, 623 

Harry Hertzberg Circus Collection, 251-55 

Hawes, Mrs. Marion E. {phote), 55 


Hawthorne, Gladys, Library Moving Made . 


Easy, 671 


Heapguarrens Burvinc, July-Aug. cover, 


217, 654-58 


Herapouanrexs Starr, ALA: AASL, 98-99; 


ALTA, RSD, 217; CSD, YASD, 99; 
Washington Office, 98, 997 


Hilliard, Raymond M., Massive Attack on | 


Iliteracy, 1054-38 
Hoffman, David, appt. 
staff, 864 
Hosriray Loeaany Sexvice: Starting Li- 


to headquarters 


brary Service to Hospitale, McArthur, | 


859-60 

Human Rights, 995 

Hutchins, Robert M., A Letter on Read- 
ing, 1027-33 


Instructional Resource Center, Simmons, 
170-74 

INTELLECTUAL Faexpom: 
and book selection, 870 


The Best/ Worst Television Can “Do. 


_ (ed.), 877-78 
Freedom of Access to Libraries Study, 
12 

Illlnols L. Asm. 1962 Award, 92 

Materials kits, 994 ; l 

Tho Trustee's Role, Johnson, 631-33 
Intellectual Freedom, ALA Com. on, 

Conf, Highlights, Sept. cover, 749-50; 

Midwinter Mtg., 248 


International Conference on Cataloguing 


Principles, proceedings, 996 `. ` 
International Federation of Library Assns., 
626 
International Relations Com., A State- 
ment by, Book Drives, 191-92 


Interpreting Children’s Literature for 
Teachers, Sullivan, 156-57 
J 


Janecek, Blanche, Orientation; cart 


tion; Cooperation, 166-68 


a 


Jennison, Peter 5., Book Publishing and` 


National Development, 512-16 


Johnson, Hubert A., The Truatee’s Rols, 


631-33 
Johnson, Pyke, Jr., The Distribution of 
Paperbound Books, 684, 541-44 


KC 
Kapenstein, Henry M., lfr., -472 
Kennedy, Jobn F., ltr., 733 i 
Keppel, Franols, 4, 12 : 
Key Concerns, Mathews, 1048 


Kingseed, Elixabeth, Lo, the Poor Parent, 
779-80 


Knapp, Patricia B., The Library ss a Way ` 


to Excellence in Education, 1039-42 
Knapp School Libraries Project, 883, 728; 
grants anned., 623-24, 626 


ALA Bulletin’ December 1963 


L 


Labor library displays, ASD, 447 
Lafoy, Dan, Book Distribution, 505-06 
Ladders, Nét Crutches, 226 
Ladenson, Alex (photo), 248 
Laich, Katherine, Origin and Develop- 
„ment of tho Library Administration Di- 
vision, 346-50 
Land, Roy, Membership in ALA (ed.), 
` 809-10 


_ Larriok, Nancy, New Channels for Book . 


Distribution through the Schools, 544-48 

Lesh, Henry, Rewards and Hagards of 
Book Reviewing, 860-61 

Legislation, ALA Com. on, Conf. High- 
lights, 750; Midwinter Mtg., 248 

Letter on Reading, Hutchins, 1027-33 

Librarian at Work with Teachers, Feb. 
cover, 153-69 

Librarian at Work with Teachers, Fen- 
wick, 153 

Lisnantansuir: The Needs of Libraries and 
What ALA Is Doing about Them, Bryan, 
319-21 

Librarien’s Liaison Com., 4; Toward Un- 
derstanding of the Library of Congress, 
Wagman, 322-23 

Libraries: Active Agents in Adult Reading 
Improvement, Robinson, 416-20 

' Libraries and Automation, Conference on, 
Poole, 658-59 

Libraries in the USA, Gavrilov and Ba- 
grova, 341-44 


Library Administration Div.: Conf. High- 


lights, 755-56; preconf. mtg., 727; Mid- ` 


winter Mtg., 239-40 
Library Administration Division—Culprit 
or Victim? 585-90; Ellsworth ltr. 692-93 
Library Administration Division Defended, 
> ltr., 1001 
:Librery Administration Division, Origin 
and Development of the, Laich, 346-50 


Library Adult Education Activities in Pub- | 


lio Libraries of Germany, Denmark, and 
England, Stevenson, 643-54 

Library as a Way to Excellence in Edu- 
cation, Knapp, 1039-42 

Library Building Consultant, 
1043-47 i 

Library Buildings Award judges, 624 

Limmany EpucaTioN: Addition to Drexel 
curriculum, 871; Toward a New Dimen- 
sion for Library Education, Shera, 313- 
17: A National Plan for Library Educa- 
tion (ed.), Reed, 9; Windows—Not Mir- 
rors, Bevis, 47-52 

Library Education, ALA Commission on a 
National Plan for, 217 

Library Education Div.: Conf. Highlights, 

, NoT: Midwinter Mtg., 240 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION : Jan. cover, 216; Li- 
brary Needs and Federal Legislative 
Possibilities, Greenaway, 31-35; New 
Depository Library Legislation, Powel, 
36-39 

‘Library Moving Made Easy, Hewthorne, 
67l 

Library Needs and Federal Legislative 
Possibilities, Greanaway, 31-35 

Lmzrary or Concaras: The Cards-with- 
Books Program, Treyz, 433-34; National 
Referral Center for Science and Tech- 
nology, 288; Toward Understanding of 
the Library of Congress, Wagman, 822-23 

Library Service for the Teaoher, Fenwick 
and Batohelor, 129-80 i 

Lmarary Services Act: Birth of a New 
Regional Library, Cutler, 64-70 

Læerary TecHNoLocry: Casters for Book 


Metcalf, 


Trucks—What Type Is Best for earpsted 
Floors? Piez, 787-89 

Library Technology Proj., T38; Adv. 
Com., Midwinter Mtg., 249; Adv. Com., 
appt. to, 354; annual rpt., 996 

Library 21 Ady. Com., Midwinter Mtg., 
249 

Light, Goddard, The Booksell Saxe 
the Community (but who serves him?), 
528-30 

Linda A. Eastman, Lindquist, 783-85 

Lindquist, Raymond C., Linda A, East- 
man, 783-85 

Logsdon, Richard, Restatement of the Pro- 
gram of the Commission, 817-18 — 

Look at the New Headquarters, 654-58 

Lo, the Poor Parent, Kingseed, 779-80 

Low, Edmon (photo), 248 

Lowell Martin’s CWC Summary, 735-41 

Luce, Richard W., appt. to headquarters 
staff, 870 


M 


McAlister, Lois, Cooperative Planning of 
a Curriculum Unit, 164 

McArthur, Thelma F., Starting Library 
Service to Hospitals, 859-60 

McCarthy, Eugene J., The Federal Gory- 
ernment and Rural Book Distribution, 
531-33 

McClure, Jane S. (photos), 233 

McGregor, Helen, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 865 

Martin, Lowell, CWC Summary, 735-41 

Massive Attack on Miteracy, Hilliard, 
1034-38 

Maremuts, Evaruarion aND SELECTION: 
Shaw List revision annod., 482 

Mathews, Virginla H., Key Concerns, 1048 

Melcher, Frederic G., 800 

Mracaresuie: Membership Day, 802; Mem- 
bership in ALA, Land (ed.}, 809-10 

Membership, Efect of ALA Dues Increase 
on, 396 

Membership in ALA, Lend (ed.), 809-10 

Membership, ALA Com. on, Conf. High- 
lights, 750 

Membership Mtg., 746-48 

Metcalf, Keyes D., The Library Building 
Consultant, 1043-47 

Method Study for Small Libraries, 803 

Mipwinren MEETING: tentative pgm., 29; 
Highlights, March cover, 231-49 

Milam, Carl H., Oot. cover, 805, 812 

Mistaras, Evangeline, Chicago Restaurants 
and Night Life, 565-70 

Model Manual for Library Trustees, 351 

Mohrhardt Reocives Agriculture Award, 
639 

Molesworth Institute, Stevens, 75- 76; ltrs., 
208-10 

Molesworth—The Great 
Itrs., 208-10 

Montague, Brother Peter, Itr., 1001, 1010 

More Fruitful Use of Knowledge, Chancel- 
lor, 326-29 

Morton, Florrinell F., Anita Hostetter, 
854-55 

Music and Stories Enrich a Curriculum, 
Rusk, 163 

Munn, Ralph, The New ALA Headquar- 
ters, A Symbol of Accomplishment, 729- 
33 ; 


Breakthrough, 


N 


National Assn. of Mental Health, 270-71 
National Commission on Libraries consid- 
ered, 216-17 


National Education Assn. conference, 431 
National Library for Nigeria, 420 
Naronan Lomsny Weer, 300; 1964, 891; 
Key Concerns, Mathews, 1048; Steering 
Committee, 700 
National Plan for Library Edueation (ed.), 
Reed, 9 
Nationa Puan yor Løæriay EDUCATION, 
98; Restatement of the -Program of the 
Commission, Logsdon, 317-18 
National Plan for Library Education, ALA 
Commission on, 217; April cover; To- 
ward a New Dimension for Library Ed- 
ucation, Shera, 318-17 
National Roferral Center for Science and 
Technology, Library of Congress, 288 
National Statistics Program, An Approach 
toward a, Schick, 71-74 
Needs of Libraries and What ALA Is Do- 
ing about Them, Bryan, 319-21 
Neufeld, John, Itr., 805 
New ALA Officers, 660-63 
New ALA Staff Members, 864-65 
New ALA Headquarters, A Symbol of 
Accomplishment, Munn, 729-33 
Newark P.L., Dec. cover 
New Channels for Book Distribution 
through the Schools, Larrick, 544-48 
New Depository Library Legislation, 
Powell, 36-39 
New Institute for Library Research, 1010 
New Kinds of Publicity, 1042 
Now Officers and Council Members, 760 
New York World’s Fair, ALA exhibit con- 
sidered, 217 
Now York World’s Falr exhibit, 483, 626 
1963 ALA Awards Winners, Austin, 768-71 
Nominating Com. rpt., 885-86 
Nominees, ALA: . 
Divisions: AHIL, 190; ALTA, 189-90, 
226; ASD, 189; ASL, 77-78; LAD, 78; 
PLA, 79 
Sections: Armed Forces Librarians, 
PLA, 79; Buildings and Equipment, 
LAD, 79; Library Organization and 
Management, LAD, 79; Personnel Ad- 
ministration, LAD, 79; Public Rela- 
tlons, LAD, 79 
Notast Booxs: of 1962, 189, 257-58; 
Notable Children’s Books of 1962, 331- 
84 
Notes on the biggest conference (and 
maybe the best), 725 


O 


Obligations to the Future, Wagman, 761-66 

Office for Recruitment—At Your Service! 
Ricking, 41-43 

Orientation; Centralization; Cooperation, 
Janecek, 166-68 7 


P 


"Patterns of Development in Elementary 
School Libraries Today,” 994-95 

“Permanent/Durable” Book 
Clapp, 847-52 

Phinney, Eleanor, Recent Trends in Pub- 
lic Library Adult Services, 262-66 . 

Plex, Gladys T., Casters for Book Trucks 
—What Type Is Best for Carpeted 
Floors? 787-89 

Pitch for Placement, Welch, 179-85 

PLACEMENT: A Pitch for Placement, 
Welch, 179-85 

Planning Begins in Faculty Meetings, 
Batchelor, 159-61 : 

Planning Guide for the South, 441 

Planning School Library HERE meni 
pub. anned., 204 


Papers, 
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Planning Together in the Instructional — 


Materials Center, Davics, 158 
Poole, Frazer G., Conference on Libraries 
and Automation, 658-59 . 
Powell, Benjamin Edward, New Depository 
Library Legislation, 36-39 
Proasler, Joan, A Storytelling Na for 
Slow Learners, 168-69 . 
Program Evaluation and Budget Com., 
annual conf, action, 750; Midwinter 
` Mtg., 285-36; review of ALA programs, 
423-31 . , 
Projects at the Conference, 728 
Publications, ALA, 627 - 
Publications and Articles: Library Serv- 
ices Branch, 996-97 
Pommac Lomaxes: For Cirons Fans Only! 
Sexton, 251-55 
Public Library Asan.: Conf. Highlights, 
757; Midwinter Mtg., 240, 245 
Public Library, Judging Your, 269 
Public Library Statistics, Index of, 485 
“Publications . . . Why, When, for 
Whom?” 204 


Reading for an Age of Change, 270, 447 

Reading .for an Age of Change, Carner, 
55-59. 

Reading for an Age of Change, profect 
extended, 626 

Recent Trends in Public Library Adult 
Services, Phinney, 262-66 

Recrulting Com., LAD, 48 

Recavirmenr: brochures, 995; The Con- 
tinuing Battle {ed.}, Ricking, 293-95; 
Office for Roecruitment—At Your Serr- 
ise! Ricking, 41-43 

Recruitment, ALA Office for, 728; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 249 

' Roed, Sarah Rabecca, A National Plan for 
Libtary Education (ed.), 9 

Reyenknce Sxavices: Wisconsin state sur- 
vey planned, 204 

‘Reference Services Div.: Conf. Highlights, 
757-58; Midwinter Mtg., 245 

Reid, Thelma (photo), 728 

Reports on the Prevconferences, 726-27 

_, Reswance anv Devetoeuxnt: "Permanent? 
Durable” Book Papers, Clapp, 847-52; 
Statewide Planning in. New Jersey, 226 

Resolution, 846 

Resources and Technical Services Div.: 
Conf. Highlights, 758-59; Midwinter 
Mtg., 245-46 

Resources of Canadian University Librar- 
tas for Research in the Humanities and 
Soctal Sciences, pub. anned., 205 

' Restatement of the Program’ of the Com- 
mission, Logsdon, 317-18 

Retirement Home for Librarians? 1047 

‘Rewards and Hazerds of Book Reviewing, 
Lash, 860-61 

Rioking, Myri, The Continuing Battle 


(ed.), 298-95; Office for Recruitmant—. 


At Your Service! 41-43 

Robinson, H. Alan, Libraries: Active 
Agents in Adult Reading Improvement, 
416-20 
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comfort and privacy. 


and Royalmetal library stacks conserve space. 
Find your knowledgeable Royalmetal dealer in 
the Yellow Pages. Or write Royalmetal Corpora 
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i life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library maximum convenience, 


oyalmetal makes somber library shelving come 
'elving flexibility allows for expansion as com- 


aunity needs increase. That’s why the Ontario 
-ublic Library, Ontario, California, chose 


One Park Avenue, New York 16 
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tion, Dept. 45 


< oyalmetal for its new building, one of the finest 
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WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PASSES 


IN REVIEW 





It is always a pleasure to have progress appreciated. 


Because the editorial plan of World Book Encyclopedia is to 
. Serve our readers with constantly-advancing efficiency, the 
recognition of our efforts is especially welcome. 


We would like to recall to your attention the current review 


of World Book in the November 1, 1963, issue of The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 


The favorable comparison drawn between our 1958 edition 


and the 1963 World Book Encyclopedia is a warm tribute to 
our aims of serving the broadening needs of modern education. 


“FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ilinois 60654. 


LONDON « ROME « SYDNEY o TORONTO 
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